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PREFACE. 

AMONG the various fpecies of literary com^ 
pofitton) it has been generally allowed, that 
none is more produftive of. pleafure, or oi 
inflruftion, than Biography. .We are naturally in- 
t^efted in the a£bions and charafters of great and 
illuftrious men, of whatever age or country ; and 
furely we cannot be indifferent rcfpefting the lives 
of thofe excellent and eminent men, who have been 
an ornament to our own country, who have enlightened 
it by literature and fciehce, and who by their virtues 
and abilities have raifed it to the highefl: pitch of re-* 
putation. 

It is perhaps no national partiality to aiTert, that 
no country has produced a greater number of men, 
diftinguifhed by elevated genius, or exalted virtue, 
than Great Britain and Ireland. A perufal, therefore^ 
of the lives of iuch excellent and illuftrious meri^ 
mud have a natural tendency to oxcite in us a gene- 
rous emulation, and to animate us to the mod worthy 
and laudable purfuits. The Statefmkn may be ex- 
cited to afpire after a greater degree of political 
knowledge, and to inveftigate the means of promot- 
ing in the beft manner the interefts of the ftate, over 
which he is appointed to prefide, by the examples of a 
Walsinqham and a Bx;rleich. The Uivine* the 

A a Lawy^r^ 
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Lawyer, and the Phyfician, may all be excited to aim 
at excellence in their feveral profeffions by the exam- 
ples of a Barrow and aTiLtoxso!^; a Goki» ^: 
Hale, and a Holt; a Harvey, a Sydenham, and 
a Mead. The Seaman and the Soldier may be ani« 
mated to the (ptu'luit of military ' ly)noucs> byt the 
heroic adlionsof a Blake and a Mxrlborouoh ; and 
the difintereftcd Patriot, who feels for the honour and 
the intereil of his country^ and who is a zealc^js id^ 
vocate for liberty, and the common rights of man-* 
kind, n[>ay be animated by th(e noble examples of a 
Ham^den^ a RussBL, a Marvel, and a Svdney. 
And the man of letters atxlphilDlbphical inquiry 
may be indeed to alpice after Uterary and fc^entific 
eminence, by the imrtiortal labours of a Milton^ a 
Bacon, a Bqyle, a Newton, and a Locke. 

But it is not eminence in arms, in arts, or in fcicncc 
only, that we rna,y Ije taught to alpire after, iq the 
perufal of the lives of the nioft eminent of our 
countrymen, It may alfo ftimulate us to aim at the 
acquifition of wh^t is qfr^i\i,tj^Qv^ valup and impor- 
tance, and at the iap]e Uftic Mniverjfa]ly.at:tainablQ| - 
Moral Excellente. k is npt in the power .of, every.- 
man to, be a great Statdm^n, Qex^aU or. Bhflofor 
pber ; Ijut every man may , cuUiv^ifi^and: prftfi^ifettcmt 
perance, inte^ity, h^noyQ\^f^f andihwmanity* Her 
who cannot entpr intq any CQ^pejitiqa. with., thofc 
who have d^ftipguiflicd^themfelves by.t^r witi their 
eloquence, or^ tteir. l^rping^ • may .at leaft leirn tQ 
imitate their virtn^p. -Ap(l e^en the liv^es. of bad: 
men, fuch whofe emin^ncp of (lation. or abiVuies have- 
rendered their a^ions^ lufficieiHly imporfao? to bdr* 
properly iniroduccd in a work of this kind^ mt^y.bc. 

read 
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read i»Uh cofstCiiettbk adTanthge. The defbrtiiitjr of : 
vice, aa weHaatbe beauCf of virtae,t ia beft exhibit^ed 
in real charafirrs^ a jufl: reprefentation of whidi^ 
muft; haw a natural tendency to excite in i:|s a love 
aivl efteem for ihe one, and an hatred and contempt . 
of th^ other. Wd eaiuiot read the lives of Bonker, 

of GARDtKER^ Of' of jEPFiltlES, withoUt focUng Hr - 

juftdeceftadon of bigotry^ religious perfecution^ in^ ' 
jullice, and crueky. 

There is, we apprehend, the greater propriety in 
a work of the kind now offered to the Public, ber 
caufe there is no. Coliedtion of Britiifh Lives hitherto 
publilhed,' but what is either, too voluminous, and of 
too high a pricq for the generality of readers -, or of 
too inconfiderable a fize to adn?-itof any tolerable 
juftice being done to the many eminent perfons who 
have flourilhed in thefc kingdoms. Thofe works of 
the kind which' more particularly deferve to be men^ 
tbned, are tHe BiDgr^phia Britannica, the General 
DidUonary, and the New and General Biographical* 
Vi&iQnsLty in twelvevolumes, 8vo» The latter i% In 
m^y refpedi^ a^ valuable work ; . but To large a parti . 
of it ktalqsp.up with foreign lives, aa rendered thofe 
of tl^p niolfc eminent perfons in Great Britain necefr . 
ftriJy fliori: and imperfefi j and of the twp, other; 
WiOrk^, 2(s.the one is feven voiumoS) fglio^ and^the- 
otbf^^ten, it cannot be iuppof^d that they can come 
into ordinary hapdsy or that works of fo larg^ a fize : 
<;»n,be very generally read. 

In thexdmpilation of this Work, we have had re- 
courle to all the publications that have been men- 
tioned 'j 'and in particular, it would be injufdce not' 

9 to 
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to acknowledge that we have derived very confidera- 
ble aiTiftance from that elaborate Work, the Biogra** 
phia Britannica. But notwithftanding this, we flatter 
ourfelves that thofe who are in pofleffion of that 
larger publication, will not. find this Work wholly 
unworthy of their attention. For befides the public 
cations already mentioned, and other hiftorical and 
biographical Dictionaries, we have made ufe of fomc 
hund]:ed volumes* of Tingle lives, and hiftorical and 
biographical cpUeftions •, befidcs occafionally making 
ufe of manufcripts particularly thofe in the BritiQi 
Mufcum, when we could meet with any that were 
adapted to our purpofe. So that, in the courfe of 
our Work,, a great variety of authors have been 
confulted and compared •, the lives have been frelh 
drawn up, and fome introduced that were in no for- 
mer colleftion 5 many miftakcs of preceding writers 
have been correded ; and many fadts, adbns, and 
cbaradters, placed in a new, and, it is prefumed» in 
a juft point of view. 

In the charafters of individuals, we have fomc- 
times differed from our biographical predcceflbrs. 
We have not been difpofed to lavifli our encomiums 
on fome charafters, on whom the incenfe of praife 
has been beftowed in the mod liberal manner by pre- 
ceding writers. In thefe cafes, however, we hope we 
have been influenced, not by prejudice, but by reafon 
and by truth. We would wifh to be impartial ; but 
we cannot fuppofethat c9mmendations are due to the 
oppreflbrs of mankind, to thofe who have been em- 
ployed in trampling on the rights of human , nature, 
however dignified by royal favour, or however 
elevated by title or by flation. 

It 
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It has* been fomedmes objefted to biographical 
writers, that they are too apt to introduce ordinary 
anions and circumftances, and particulars of fo com- 
mon a nature, that no moral wi0Qm is to be derived 
from their narrations, or any accurate ideas to be 
formed of the perfons whofe lives they undertake to 
itlate. But it fliould: be remembered, that this may 
frequently refult more, from neceflity, than from any 
fault in the writer* Incidents of an interelliqg and 
^hara&eiiftic kind, however diligently fought, are not 
always to.be found. ^^ The incidents," fays an ingc- 
jiious writer, .", which give excellence to Biography, 
*' are of a volatile and evanefcent kind, fuch as foon 
" efcape the memory, and are rarely tranfmitted by 
" tradition." It may alfo be obferved, that there 
are. many particulars and circumftances, which, tho' 
ot too general a nature to illuftrate the character, or 
to. point opt t^e peicu^ar qualities or difpofitions of 
the man, are . yet fo ^celTarytn any regular account 
of him, that the omifTion of them would be cenfured 
as a defeft by almoft every reader. However, we 
have chiefly attended to the more important and in- 
ftruftive parts of Bii^raphy; and wherever fuch 
incidents or anecdotes were to be obtained, as had a 
natural tendency to throw light upon a character, to 
point out its peculiarities, ^r to illuftrate any moral 
ientiment, we have always endeavoured to introduce • 
them in our Work. 

V 

As we have endeavoured to do juftice to the moft 
eminent men which thefe nations have produced, fo 
we have not been inattentive to female excellence ; 
but have introduced accounts of Ladles who have 
been diftinguiihed for their piety, the amlablenefs of 

their 
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tbar inaiineFs, tJwu' learmng, and their k^euuity ; 
.ibchr-in {bort^-wha v^tc omatncnts to then'tMh sge, 
and, paitcrfls to fucee^dnig ones.. In' the plm 6f otfr 
>yoEky ne hive preferred the ChnnnlogiCAl order tb 
tkatpf the Di^onary ftwraj ."She Jives lof ptribris 
,who were cotcmporaiks with each atfaer,.3re b«A- Mafi 
tc^theraiafi om jfi^^tienriy t!hraw3 a light iipoiy«n6- 
.ther^ and a'l^eg^d «» the -order of tnnnc ieeim ^ 
;inpfl: natural difpofition of fuch a: Work, and inore 
■|>ro^ufUye q( pJeafure and inftruif^iOD, t^iM ^kb 
placing of the lives of fuch ptrfoAs together as JiV«l 
at very remoa pfijFiDds from each «thef . The igreai: 
advantage of tlx Diftioaary fonn is, the 'facility' ot 
^i'mg any pvcicula-. life « l9Ut this advantage we 
Jiaye endeavoured to (bp^ly Ijy proj)cr tndexfcsL" In 
^rv w^ have endeavoured 40 whder thit '5erles'oF 
-^Uifli I^ivee ttfcfu]» accurate, - ermrtaining, ^rtd i^ 
ftrwaivoj and-we wotild- notr fobnfieit, iViA'a'ftfti 
coating deference^ to the candoiur of the Public. ' ' 
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orders, ibid, eftabli/hes the College dered, 413. is concerned in fome per. 

of Phyfidans, 333. his death and fecotions of the Proteftants, ibid. 

chara&er, 334. account of his works, his death and charaAer, 415. 

335. XX. The lifb of JOHN SKEL- 

XVI. The life df JOHN FISHER, TON, 417. Account of his works, 
Biihop of Rochofter, 337. his birth 4x9. 

and'education, ibid, takes the decree XXI. The life of ALEXANDER 

<»f Dodor in Divinity, ihid, appoint- BARCLAY, 421. Account of his 

«d ChapUUi CO the Lady Margaret, works, 422, 
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ne Life <?/ J O H N W I C K L I F F. 



Ti| HB friends of truths and of liberty, will ever 
« hold in the higheft eftimation thofe illaftrioaa 
men, who in times of danger and of difficalty» 
of ignorance, error^ and fuperftition, have dared 
to make a nobl^ (land againfl the nfarpations of 
Ecdefiaftical Tyranny, undaunted by the dangers which fur - 
rounded them. Amongft thefe worthies JOHN WICKLIFF 
deferves the mod diftin^uiflied notice ; as his unwearied labours^ 
and the manly fpiric which he exerted, in oppofing the numerous 
errors and corruptions of the Romifh church, aided by that fa- 
peribr penetration and fagacity,; which he difcovered in a bar* 
Darotts and unlettered age, firit paved the way for that Refbr« 
mation, of which we now enjoy the happy effects. 

At the period in which this juftly celebrated {Reformer lived, 
tlie corruptions of the church of Rome were ariien to an ama- 
zing height. The condition of the greater part of the laity 
was fttch, in England, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
that to thofe who live in a better and more enlightened age, ic 
mod appear amazing that mankind ihould ever have been funk 
into fach a degree of flupidity, ignorance, and fuperitition* 
The relieion of Jcfus, in iifelf plain, rational, and confiftent, 
unincumDered with trifling and fuperilitious ceremonies, and 
calculated to promote the bell interefts of mankind, was fo ob« 
{cored and disfigured, that fcarce any traces of its original beau- 
ty were difcerniole. Inftead of being employed to advance thofe 
excellent ends, to which it was fo admirably calculated, it was, 
by the artifices of wicked and defigning priefis, made an inftru- 
me<it of fraud* injuiticei and oppreffion* 

B 2 The 
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The clergy of thofe days, inftead of inililling into the minds 
of the laity the jprinciples of piety, of integrity, of benevolence, 
and univerfal virtue, which are the efletice of tytry rational 
fyftem of religion, were employed 'in inculcating a blind fab- 
'niilion to the determinations of the pretended infallible church ; 
in implicit fobjetlion to the clergy, and the Papal See ; die db« 
fervation qi penances and pilgrimages ; the worihipping of 
faints and images, praying for the dead, a fuperflidous reverence 
for ridiculous relics, the belief of the dodlrines of pureatory and 
tranfnbflantiation, and the neccffity of auricular . conteffion, ex* 
treme tin&ton, arid other fimikr abfurdities. To all tbefe ifiay 
be added, malTes without number,' and pardons, difpenfations, 
and indulgences, for any immoralities, however atrociousi if tho 
piFenders had but mone^ enough to purchafe them. 

A relipion of this kind mull naturally be expe£led to have 
had bm nttte Tendency to promote real plery and virtue. It evi- 
dently had not* The manners of the people in general, as well 
as of the clergy, were exceedinglv licentious an<) wkked, 
at the fame time that they profefied tne higheft regard for what 
they called relieion ; which was, indeed, coniiltent with the 
greateil immoralities. " The moft abandoned amooaft them 
** (fays an Ingenious writer) men who were familiar .with' Crimea 
^' that humanity is ilartled at, would at the hazard of their 
** lives defend the immunities of the church, a coniieerated 
'* utenill, or a donation made to aconveiit.*' 

It is not eafily conceivable, how men, endued with afty degree 
of reafon, could be brought to believe that the .fayour 
of the Alhiighty was to be obtained hy fuch ridiculous obier- 
vances, whim they lived in open violation of the obligations of 
morality. But that they dicl believe fo is ihahifefl ; and we 
may fee evidences of ic even at this da;^, in the deluded votaries 
of the Romifh church : for Popery is ilill, in a great degree, tho 
fame. Many of the poorer and more ignoranc Roman Catho- 
lics, in this country, who are extremely wicked and licentious 
in their ]ive5, may yet be obferved to be fuperflicioufly obfer- 
tant of their abfurd rites and ceremonies. There are fome 
among them, who appear even to think it lefs criminal to com- 
mit a robbery than to cat flefti in Lent. ** Popery ( fays a very 
fenfible writer) introduceth an endlefs train of lenfelefs and filly, 
yetfhewy;ind fanflimonious obfervances ; the parade of which 
plays fo perpetpailv on the popular imagination, as to leave nei- 
ther Itifure nor diipofition for minding any thing more rational 
or more real. So many facraments, fafls, and feflivals, how- 
ever fnperfluous, abfurd, and burdenfome ; fuch indefatigable 
faying and hearing of prayers, though in an unknown tongue ; 
fuch continual crpmngs, and counting ofjbeails, though perkdlly 
childifh ; fuch external grimaces and bowing to images, though 
rdnk idolatry | all this, and a great deal tnore ol the fame 
« kind» 
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kind, being mixed op with infinite folemnitVy doth (b intoxicate 
t6e dngtiard^d populace, chat they fancy themfelres wonderfallj 
devoat and holy, for being oat of meafarc faperftitious." 
' At the period of which we are treating, the clergy bad, by 
sneans of the influence which they had obtained over the minds 
amd confciences of men, extended their temjporal power to a 
yery great height, t^riefls of every degree claimed an exemp* 
tion iro'm all civil jurifdiflion whatever ; fo that if a clergymam' 
was gotlty of any crime, however atrocious, of theft, perjary, 
bfafpfaehiy, or murder, he was not to be tried by any civil ma* 
giflrate. As for the fdvereign Pontiff himfelf, he aflumed a 
power hot only of determining abfolutely all matters of faith 
and opinion* but even of depofing Princes, Kings and £mperors ; 
and the fubjeds of any Prince, againft whom this reverend im* 
podot had fulminated the fentence of excommunication and de* 
pofitioDy were authorized to rebel againfl him, and even to kill him* 
« Ah heretic (faid they^ has no right to his crown ; and when he 
« is e:tcommunicated, it is no fin for any. to kill him.' faj Oa 
this account, the princes of Europe, whate^ver might be their pri« 
Tate fentiments, were extremely unwilling to incur the difpleafure 
of the Papal See. If a prince was excommunicated, and an interdift 
laid upon his dominions, the clergy from that moment refrained 
from the exerCife of their ordinary functions ; extreme undlion 
and the baptifnr of infants were no more admioiflered ; and the 
dead were carried out, and put into the earth, without prieft or 
prayer. Thefe things had a prodigious effed upon the fuperili- 
tious minds of the common people ; and afforded- ample 
fcdpe for the enemies of any prince, who happened to fall 
under fuch a cenfure, to ad again^ him with great advip* 
tage. The mofl fpirited princes, therefore, frequently 
temporized, concealed their fentiments, and fnbmitted to very 

mean 

fa) How often the Popes thought Sicily. — ^Martin IV. dcpofed Peter 
proper to cxercil'e this their pre- of Arragon.- — Boniface VIII, de- 
tended power of depofmg princes, prived Philip the Fair ; and, on this 
though the (ubjefls of fuch princes occafion, tojuliify what hehad done, 
did not always join heartily in put- he publiflied in his bull) which ia 
tang in execution the denunciations now part of the canon law, the fol- 
of the poniilfs, may appear by the lowing decreet ** We declare and 
following I ilk of kings and emperors pronounce it, as necelfary to falva- 
dcpofcd by diflcrcnt Popes. tion, that all mankind be fubjcft to 

Pope /.achdry I. dcpofed Chil- the Roman pontiff." — Pope Clement 

deric king of France. Gregory V. dcpofed Henry V. Emperor. — 

VJI. -dcpofed Henry IV. Emperor. John XXII. deprived the Emperor 

^ Urban II. depofed Philip king Lodovick.— Gregory IX. dcpofed 

of France. Adrian IV. dcpofed the Emperor Wencenflaus, and Paul 

SVilliam king of Sicily.— •Innocent HI. deprived Henry V 11 1, of Eng- 

III. depofed the emperor Philip. land. It may be p'rcfamed,' that no 

Innociot IV. depofed kinj; John reaionable man will dcfirc a greater 

of England.— —Urban IV. dcpofed proof of the pride, arrogance, and 

Mamph^edy king of Sicily.— >—Ni* prefumption of the Roman pontiiFs. 
choUs III. depofed Charles, king of - * 
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lutaii 60mp!iance»i rather than dr^w opon themfelvea the indiCN 
ifiZ^ion of the Pope, from which they knew very fatal conie* 
quencet might enfue. In fliort, the arrogance and pride of the 
fopes arofe to the m6ft infapporcable height : ^ they treated not 
9A>y the ordinary laity, bat even fovereign princes themfelves, 
vitn the Utmoft mfolence and contempt ; at th^ fame time that 
l^ey.were many of them, in their private lives, remarkable onljr 
i^it their wickedneft. Thus the men who aiTumed to themfelvet 
Iti^Uibilitv fSJf who pretended to be God's vicars upon earth, 
^a be the lovereign judges of troth, the beads of the Chriilian 
^httrch, and the^unerring guides of Chriftians, were frequently 
^lonflers of perfidy, of blkiphemy, of ln&^ of pride, and of cra« 
f ity ; a difgrace not only to religion, byt to humanity ! If fach 
Vfas the head of the church, it could not be expedled that the in- 
ifBOt clergy flionld be remarkably for their pie^ or virtue : they 
Vere indeed, in genera), much otherwife ; very ignorant and very 

J profligate. And as to the laity, they beca9ie^ in CQnfequence of 
ELch do^rines, and fuch teachers, at oince wicked apd fup^rfti- 
lious. 

The rapacity, however, of the agents of the Papal See wai 
4^ great, that in fpite of the ignorance and fupernitiou which 
^prevailed, inany individuals cri^d out againft fuch fcaxida]oaa 

It 

(^) It muft ever be an ^nan^weran nefs, and purity, abhor* Popes io^ 

\ji]fi argument againft the infallibility g^eneral, for a long fpries of time, bf ve 

9f tbe chttrch of Rome, that feveral granted, or rather fold pardons and 

fopei Were by their fucceflbra ex- indulgences to the moft abommable 

fotnipunicated, tbeii; a6ls i|brogatcd, Crimei. A little Wfore the Re&rma« 

^pd the facraments ^dminiftered by tion, the form ol indulgences waa 

^bcDi, pronounced ioya^d. No (o ample, that rich men were vncoiv-. 

jjefs than fix Popes were expelled cerned what fins they committed, as 

Vy others who ufurped their feats ; knowing that they could, living or 

^^o were aflaflinated i and the infa- dead, nurchafe a Pardon ; for if they 

^ous Theodora, by her credit in the negkftted it during their lives, it wa( 

l^oly city, obtained the Popedom for but leaving fo much money by their 

^^moftavowedpf her gallants, who wills after their deaths for maffea 

^I^u^ied the name of John the Tenth, and indulgences, and they were af« 

Aiibth^iC of the fame m^me, a baflaid iiired that all would be forg^iren thenu, 
4>9 of Pope Sergius, was called to There is a book called, ** The Tax 

govern the Chri,(tian world at the age ** of the Sacred i^oman Chancery :'* 

9f twenty-one. H fuch were the In which there is a particular account 

ifien who #rro|;ated to themfelvea how much money was to be paid into 

V.tlesand attributes peculiar to the the apoftoHc, or Pope's Chamber, for 

^eity, pan we wonder at the greatelt almoil all forts of vices. For in- 

enormities among Jay-men ? ttance t * He who had been guilty 

Npr caa the Popes, *confiftent with * of inceft with his mother, fitter, or 
Tcafon, cr any tiding we know of • < other relation, either in confangui- 

^od,b.^coofidered as havingadiviAe « nity, or affinity, is taxed at five 

^omniiQion,orasbeing God's Vicaxs < Graft. The abiolution of him who 

Vpon cartji i fince it is notorious they « has deflowered a virgin, fix Crbjs,* 

1^4 ye made a prafiice of allowing that 'The abiblution of him who has 

y^hi^h God docs and muft needs from < murdered his father, mother, fifter, 

Y\i txi^^ic as a Beiii^ of juftice, good- * or wifcj^ Bye or icven Gnfi; The 

^ * abfoluiioB 
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It appears that the money colleded in England by the Pope^ 
agentSy on variotas pretences, amounted to two' thirds more thaH 
the produce of the royal treafury ; add to thh, that the diiborat 
of moft of the benefices in England was claimed by the Pope^ 
who generally beftowed them upon foreign ecdeiiafiics, who^ 
by virtue of the Pope's difpenfatioh, enjoyed the profits withon'c 
ever refiding in the Kingdom ; and thefe benefices w'ert farmed 
out to the Englifhy who ferved the cures for very fmall ialarie^v 
Many complaints of thefe grievances had been exhibited to iht 
court of Rome, but without elFed. Some efforts were howevet 
made by the Parliament in the reign of King Edward t'he Third 

td 

* ab(blution and pardon of all aSs alfo are in the moft perFe£l and co^ 

* of fornication, comihittied by any Tt€t editioni.— ^This Book has httA 

* of the clergy, in what manner feveral times printed, both in Popiflk' 
« fdeVer; whedier it be with a nun, and Protefiant countries; and the 

* within or without the limits of the Proteflant princes inferted it amon|( 

* nunnely;or with his relations in the caufes of their rejcfling the 

* confanguinity, or affinity, or with (Council of Trent. When the Papitlli 

* his god*'daughler, or with any other faw what Vife the Proteft.nts made of 

* woman whatfoevef ; and whether it,they pot it intb the liHr of prohibit^ 

* alfo the faid abfolution be given ed Books. - But then they condemned 

* in the name of the clergyman him- it only upon the fnppofition of ita 

* ielf only, or of him jointly ^ith having been corrupted by the ^ro- 

* his whores, with a difpehfation to teflants or Heretics. But let them 

* enable him to take and hold hit fuppofe as much as they pleafe, that 

* orders and ecclefiaftical benefices, it has been corrupted oy Heretics i 

* and with a claufealfo of inhibition, the editions of it, which have been 

> cofts thirty *iournoiif and nine or publiflied in Popilh countries and 

* tJtiixittJi Ducats, Andif bcfidesthe which the Papifts cannot difown, Ss 

* above, he receives abfolution from that of Rome, 1514} that of Cblogn, 
I fodomjy, or beaftiality, with thediC- 1515, thofe of Paris, 1520, 1545* and 

* penfauoa and daufe of inhibition, as 1625, and thofe of Venice, one in the 

* before, he muft pay nineteen Tour- fixih Vol, of Oceanus juris, publiihed 

> m», twelve Z^Mtfrr, and (ix Carlins. in 1533; the other in the Qxtcenth 
' But, if he receives abfolution from Vol. oT the fame coUe^ion, reprinted 

* fodomy or beadiality only, with in 1584 : Th'elie are • more than {\xU 

* xhc difpenfation or claufe of.inhi- licicnt to jaflify the reptoaches of 
« bitioB, be pays only thirty -fix the Protellants, and to cover th* 

* TcumMt «Qd nine Ducats, A church of Rome with confuGop. -The 

* nun, having committed fornication PopiQi comrovertifts, who have not 

* feveral times. Within and without a word to fay *againil the authority 

* the bounds of the niTnnery, fliall be of the edition of Rome, or that bi 

* abfolved, and enabled to hold all Pkris, &c, are under great perplex- 

* the dignities of her order, even ity. However, (ince the Proteftanta 

* that of Ahl>t/Sf by paying thirty- have made fo great ad handle of this 

* fix TouRNois, and nine Due ATS.--, book, the Papills pretend that tho^ 

* The Abfolution of him who keeps fome of the Popes have been guilty 

* a concubine, with difpenfation to of fuch infamous pradlices, and ft^l^ 

* take and hold his orders and eccle- fered fuch book% to appear, yet thift 
' fiaftical benefices, coils si Toua- church of Rome fn general abhors 
' iroiSt^DucATS, and6QARi.iMS." t^em. [A fine proof of the infallibility 
This is a tranflation of the very words of their Popes I j But the church of 
of the book itfclf ; only the articles Ro^nc has never (hqwn, by the fuj^- 
as far as the * are wanting in one prefiioi^ ^^ '^^^^ taxes, that* the bt^ 
edition. However/ thc(e articles had t^°^ ^'^ abhorrcncck 
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io pat a ftop to thefe grievances, and with fome faccefs ; and the 
rapacity of the Pope and of the clergy, and the ioiolcnt afe they 
made of their nfurped power, made the laity the more ready to 
attend to any arguments which might be brought either agaiafi 
their pradices, or their opinions. Such was tl^ (late of re/igien 
and the church atthe time of WicklifF's firft apearance in the 
world. 

However, before we proceed in our relation of the life o this 
Reformer, we (hall take a general view of the principal public 
tranfadionsof this period, which may enable us to form a jufter 
notion of feveral particulars which will arife in the conrfe of this 
life, and fome fucceeding ones. Edward the Second, King of 
England, in the latter end of whoie reign Wickliff was born*, 
was depofed by his Parliament in 1327, in confequence of his 
own imprudent conduct, and weak attachmeat to Favourites^ 
and by the contrivances of his Queen ifabella, and Roger Mor- 
timer, fie was fucceeded by his fon Edward, the Third, who 
was yet a minor, being only in the fourteenth year of his age. 
A regeticy was appointed by the Parliament, for the admin iftra-» 
tion of government, during the ^nority of the young Kine i 
but, notwithflanding this, the public affairs were entirely ai^ 
reded by the Queen and Mortimer ; between whom it was uni* 
verfally believed there was a criminal correfpondence. The 
King of Scotland, takiug advantage of the minority of Edward, 
had fent an army into England, and ravaged its borders. The 
young King, on hearing the news of this irroption, had an ar* 
dent deiire to fignalize himfelf in the defence of his kingdom ; 
and although thofe who governed iOk his name, had no great in^ 
clination lor war, yet as tbey did not think it prudent to put up 
with fttch an infult, an army was raifed, and Edward put him« 
ielf at thehead of it, to oppofe the encroachments of the Scots, 
and to revenge the affront and injury which the nation hadfnf« 
tained, Whilft the young King was employed in this expedition^ 
his unhappy father, Edward the Secon.d, who.l^^d been continu- 
ed in confinement in Kenel worth- caftle from the time of his^de- 
poficion, was removed from thence to Berkley-caftle, and there 
barbaroufly and treacheroufly murdered. Young Edward was 
entirely unacquainted with the manner of his father's deaths and 
{uppofed him to have died naturally ; and as he had not beea 
very ^fuccefsful in his campaign, having found himfelf unable to 
do any. great injury to the Scots, though he obliged them to re« ^ 
tire, he returned to York| and there folemnized his nuptials with 
Phillippa of Hainaalt, to whom he had been contracted by 
means of his mother. Shortly after Edward's marriage, a very 
diihonourable and difadvantageous peace was concluded with 
the King of Scotland, which was chiedy managed by the Quisen- 
mother Ifabella and Mortimer, who were of opinion that a war 
was againft their interefts ; and this peace was afterwards 
ftPcnethencd and confirmed by the marriage of David> Prince of 
^ Scotland, 
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Scotland, with Jbhanna, filler to kiti^ Bdward. This peac^, 
however* thohgh the greater part of the nation was e;^ceedin£l/ 
difgaded at it, received a parliatnentary fandllon ; Morclmef, 
and the (}ueen-mother^ having fotthd means to g'et over to thek 
intereHs a majority of the ^atlianietat. This is on e amongtt 
tithe)* ihftanc^s in the £ngli(h hiHory, fome perhaps at a much 
later period, which are fumcient to evince that Parliaments ai^ 
not infallibre, ndt their determinations always to be depended 
on. Means may Freqif&ntly be found, by Mlniiters oi' Princes, tb 
faiafs the judgment, and to warp the integrity, of a great number 
of individuals ill a parliament, which cahjnot be taken with a 
wliole nation. Thb ihiJoHty of Members in a parliament xA^y 
therefore be influexiced by ihotlves very different from a regard 

'to the iHttrfeils of their Cblihtry ; whereas the body of tUe tii- • 
tion being, anbiaffed, judge iihpartiailv, and therefore they 
getieriliy jtidge rightly, iienfy, eaH of Lancafter, and fofae 
other Lords, had not attended this Parliaihent : they weri^ dif- 
fatisiied that the qheen-bother ahd Mortimer had ufulrped ail 
Authority, contrary to the original ifiiteilt of the parliament, who 
had nominated i regency, coniilUn^ of twelve baroiis to inahagc 
the public gffairS. The tragical end of the late king, Edward the 
fecond, and the difhonoiirabie tresity with Scotland, furniihihg; 
them with aplaufible caufe of complaint, they began t6 holdpri* 
vate confttcnces, in order to redreis the difo'rders of the govern- 
ment I for which purpofb an alToclation was afterwards entered 
into by LancaAer and theie hohl^men, with the earls of Kent 
and Norfolk, the king's uncles together with fome others of the 
peers; Who unahiinouily refolVed^to dahd npoh their defence ia 
caiie they were attacked, and at the fame time publifhed a mahi« 
feft6 containing their reafons for taking up arms. Thdqoeen«mt* 
ther and Mortimer, how created earl of Mafch, faltely infinuaied 
to the young King, that thofe wkb had taken arms intended 
to depnvehim of the crown; and that his tWo uncles, and Hen- 
ry, earl of Lahc^fler, grahdYbh to king Henry the Third, had 
formed a defigh to excTu^ theiAue of Edward the fecond from 
the throne. Edward, who had no f ufpicion of his mother, gave 
ready ear to this accuTation, and being therefore inflamed againll 

' the malecontents, determined to coin pel thofe by force to return 
to their duty, whonii he already confidered as rebels. This affair 
would probably ha ^e been attended with fatal con fequenQes; 
but thequeeh^motherwas unwilling that matters fhould be ear- 
ned to extremities, con Aderlhg that it might be as dangerous 
for her as for the difcontentea Lords : and they, on their parr, 
not having yet formed a party llrong enough to carry things 
to the point they aimed at, were not unwilling to defiil, at leall 
for the prefent ; and accordingly a pardon being offered them, 
they accepted it and laid down their arms. The earl of March, 
fapported by the queen>mOther, continued to a£b in To arrogant 
and arbitrary a manner, that Be excited the general difgult oT 

C the 
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the people againft him;. and the earl of Kent* uncle to the 
king^^ having exprefled his diflike of the meafures of the qaeen- 
motner and ^er favourite with great, freedom, they laid a fnare 
. for the deflru£lion of that prince, and brought him to the block. 
in 1328 died Charles the Fair, king of France, and leaving no 
male iiQie, Edward, king of England, demanded the crown of 
France, as being the nephew, and neareft relation to the deceafed 
king ; Philip of Valois, and coufin-german to the late king, 
'had, however, been crowned king of Frtnce ; it being main- 
tained bv Philip, and admitted by the peers of France, that Ed- 
ward's claim ot right being derived only from his mother, he 
was excluded by the Salique law ; by which, they faid, not the 
females only, but their defcendents alfo, were excluded from 
the fucceflion to the throne of France. Edward's ambafTadors 
were not even heard ; and as it was not in his power to profecute 
.his claim at that time, he diflembled his intentions, and even 
did homa^ to Philip for Guienne and Ponthieu, though he ap- 
pears evidently^to have had no defign to drop his pretenfions. 

Soon after Edward's return from Amiens, at which pjace he 
performed the ceremony of homage to Philip^ he be^an to be 
fufpicioos of the queen his mother's condudt ; and as his fufpi- 
cions were foon confirmed by the informations of thofe about 
him, he was at length entirely convinced of the bad conduct, 
both of his mother and her favourite ; and accordingly contrived 
to feize the earl ' of March at Nottingham cafllej where he 
lodged, as did alfo the queen-mother. He Tent Mortimer to thci 
tower, and confined his mother in the callle of Rifing in Norfolk, 
where (he lived in confinement twenty«eight years. King Ed- 
'ward having proceeded thus far, immediately difiblved the par- 
liament, and called another by proclamation. The new parlia- 
ment met at London, with difi)ofitions very different from thofe 
of the former ; and the nlajonty of the members were very glad 
to fee the kingdom htt, from ^he tyranny of Mortimer. As 
there were few who were attached to him from any other mo- 
tive, than a regard to the influence and power he had been pof- 
fefied of, the moment he was deprive) of tHefe he found himfelf 
univerfally abandoned; 'the common fate of favourites and 
wicked minifters. Edward, in his fpeech to the new parlia- 
ment, declared to them, that it was his intention, with the con- 
fent of his/ubje^s, toafTume the reins of government himfelf, 
tho' he was yet under age ; to which the parliament readily and 
chearfully agreed. The earl of March was condemned by the 
parliament eyen without x>bferving the common forms of trial, 
and hanged as l^lfaitpr at the common gallows at Tyburn. The 
fpirit which Edward exerted in thefe tranfa£tions, contributed to 
wipe off the blemifhes with which his minority had been ful- 
lied ; and was an happy prefage to his fubje6tsofthe profperitjr 
of his future reign* Soon after he formed a defign of conquer- 
ing Scotland, and raifcd Edward Baliol to the throne of that 
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klflgdoniy in order to carry hts intentions the better into execo- 
xion. He made feveral expeditions into Scotland, ravaged with- 
out m'erc^ thofe parts of it which would not fubmit to him* 
and was m general very facQefsfal. . When he.imagined he had 
fufEciencly lubdoed Scotland, he refolved to attack France, and 
to exert his utmoft endeavours to wreft the crown from Philip 
of Valois '; and with this view he made an alliance with feveral 
coniiderable princes of Europe. He aflumed the title of king 
of France, and forbid all his miniflers to give Philip any other title ' 
than that of earl of Valois. Benedict XIL who was then Pope, 
exhorted £dward to quit the title of king of France ; but Ed'* 
ward, who does not appear to have been a very dutiful fbnof the 
church, paid no regard to his Holinefs's exhortations. In thb 
courfe of this war, with Philip, Edward gained the greatefl mi- 
litary reputation, and fpread the terror of his arms *throueh: 
all France; he totally defeated, on the coaft of Flanders, rhe 
whole French fleet, coniiiHng of four hundred fail. So that only 
thirty fhips efcaped.;. he expofing his own perfon with .the ut* 
moft bravery. At the famous battle of Crefly, in whi^h he w^s 
attended by his fon the celebrated Black Prince, who was thea 
only fixteen years of age, and who greatly diftingniihed himfelf, 
he gained a complete vi^ory over the French army. ; and after- 
wards made himielf mafter of the important town of Calais. In 
the parliament which he called, in 13429 he confirmed Magna 
Charta in a very folemn manner ; and the fame year feveral 
beneficial laws were enaded ; and^ amongft others, the famous 
ftatute of Proviibrs. 

The ftatute of Provifors was an. z6t againft thofe who brought 
frowfions from the court of Rome for benefices. The Popes^ 
who bad aflumed the power of difpofing . of the benefices of the 
kingdom, did frequently, .without fa ma ch as (laying till they 
becanle vacant, confer them on perfons, generally foreigners and 
their own creatures, who were to take pofTeffion upon the death 
of the prefent incumbents. , This raifed loud complaint^ from 
the patrons of fuch livings ; and.Pope Clement VI. haying car- 
ried this matter farther uianany of nis predeceflbrs, the Parlia- 
ment had been forced to complain of it to him, but it was to no 
manner of purpofe. The Pope defended what had been done 
by hiinfelf and his predecefTors, as an undoubted prerogative of 
the holy See ; and the Parliament finding that it was in vain to 
expeft any redrefs from the court of Rome, refolved to provide 
againfl this evil by. their own authority. Accordingly by thei 
ftatute of Provifors it was enabled, that in cafe the Pope collated 
to any archbifbopric, bifhopri?, dignity or oAier benefice, con« 
trary to the rights of the king, chapters, or patrons, the colla* 
don was to fall to the king for one turn. And if any perfoa 
faed for, and pvocured refervations or pro^ijions from the court of 
Rome, he ihould he imprifoned till he had made fine to the king 
at his willt and found fqfficient furety not to fue any procefs 
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againft any inan in the court of Rome, on the fcore oF his im- 
prafonmant. Ic wa4 alfo enaAed, that if any of the king's fab- 
je^s ihould carry caufes into a foreign court* the cognizance 
whereof belonged to the king's "^ourt, they ihould be imprifoned 
and their lands» goods, and chatties, be forfeited to the king. 
The Pope was extremely nettled at this ihicute $ however, he 
did not think proper to make any noife about it, being informed 
that the king and parHament had refolve^ to ftand by what 
they had done, and to defpifc his cenfures« in cafe he fh'iuld have 
r^couric to them. However, as he was not willing that his pre« 
tended right ihould entirely drop, he chofe to feem as if he never 
minded the ilatute ; but although he afterNyards granted feveral 
fuch proviiions, it was with fu much caution that the abufe 
of them wasconfideraiibly leilened throughout this whole reign. 
On the other hand, the king, who did not chufe to break en- 
tijisly with the court of Rome, was content with leaving the 
ftatutcin force, without vigoroufly putting it in execution. In 
1348, ambailadors arrived froi^i Germany, with^ oilers of the 
iipperial dignity to Edward; which honour, however, he thought 
proper to decline the acceptance of. Two years after, Philip 
](ung of Fraace died, and was fucceeded by his (on John ; and 
in 13 94, Edward inveftcd h|8 Too, ^he eallant prince of Wales* • 
with the dutchy of Ouienn^, and font him thither, commanding 
him to renew hoflilities, and, at the fame time, landed hiiQfelf 
at Calais, and ravaged Boullonoit and Artois. About this time 
the Sfots took Berwick by furpria;e, upon which king Edward 
croiTed over and retook it ; and caufed Baliol, whom he had 
raifed to the throne of Scotland,, to make over his right to him 
for a yearly penfion. In 1 356, the prince of Wales ravaged the 
fouthern provinces of France, particular Laoguedoc $ and in the 
iajTie year defeated the army of John, king of France, at the bat« 
fie of Poi£Uers, and took the kin(j himfelf prifoner, and after- 
wards brought him over with him into England.^ This prince, 
whilll he was king Edward's prifoner, entered into a treaty 'with 
him, whereby he agreed to give up feveral provinces to the crown 
Qf England ; but the parliament of France refufed to ratify the 
treaty; upon which kxng Edward, in 1360, attended by the 
prince of Wales, and a great army, croued over into France, 
and ravaged the country to the very gates Qf P/iris. However, 
this did not prevent his concluding the treaty of firetign/ with 
the king of France the fame year ; which pat an end to thie 
long and bloody war, St by which feveral coniiderable provinces 
were ceded to the crov^n of England. On the conclufion of 
this treaty^ king John returned into France ; but in the year 
1364, came over again into England, on a vifit to king Edward, 
and died at London, 

Au epd being thus put to the war in which Edward had been 
fo long engaged, feveral excellent dotneflic regulatidns were 
made i and amongft others it was appointed, that 'the £<>gliih 
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langcage &ODld be Dfed in all lanr- proceed ings* inflead of the 
Freach or N'onnan, which had beea in ufe froxc the timeof Wil«> 
liam (he Conqaeror. 

This was the ftate of affairs in England, at the period in 
'%'hich Wickliff* began to draw npoa himfelf the public anen* 
tion. Edward the hird had reigned long And profperouil/, had 
carried bis own repatation, and that of his fabjeas, to the higheft 
pitchy and was now employed in making regulations for their in* 
tereff and happinefs. . 

We have been the more particolar io reviewing the m^d re- 
markable occurrences of this prince's reign, as it was in (ome 
raeafure necefi*4ry, to throw a proper degree of li^ht apoa f.^me 
fa bfeooent tranfadions, which we (hall nave occailon to relate^ 
or TctcT tOj in the courfe of tbefe lives. • But we fiial! now pro- 
ceed, more immediately, to the life of our Reformer. 

JOHN WICKLIFF was born about the year 1 3 24, ia 
icme part of the north of England. There is no certain ac- 
count either of the particular place of hb birth, 'or of his ex- 
traction. His parents, who defigned him for the church, fenC 
kim to Queen's college in Oxford, then juft founded. He did 
not, however, in that new-ellablilhed houfe, ifleet with the ad« 
vantages for ftudy which he expected, and th.rcforc removed to 
Merton coUedge, which was then efleemed one of the moft 
learned focieties in Europe. His applicadon to his ffudies in 
this femioary of learning was very ^^reat : he is faid to have 
committed to memory the moft abilrufc parts of the works of 
AriHotle. His attention appears chiefly to have been engaged 
hj the logic of that acute phiiofopher ; in which he was fo 
converfant that he became a moff fubtle difputant, and reigned 
in the fchools unrivalled. He then proceeded to his theologi- 
cal ffudtes, and made himfelf a mailer of all the niceties, and 
fuotle diflin&ions, of what is commonly called fchool-divinlty, 
which was well calculated to difplay the acutenefs of his parts, 
and 10 diilinguifh him above his fellow- ffudcnts ; and which. 
was the fa:liionable ff udy of the times. 

Ttic fuperior penetration of Wickliff, however, foon enabled 
him to difcoverthe unprofitablenefs of thefe (ludies. He chofe, 
therefore, a more Ample and more rational method of enquiring 
after truth; he took the plaintextoffcriptnreinto kish^nds, an- 
* corrupted by commentators & fcholadic divines, and endeavoured 
CO diicover the true and genuine fenfe of the facred writings, 
without regarding, or implicitly aiTenting to, any prevailing or 
cffab.ifhed fyHem. Were this method of iludying the fcriptures 
jnore oniverfally adopted, they would be in general much better 
onder^ood.; and a fpirit of candcur, charity, and m^utual forbear* 
ance, would be more common amongfl thofe who differ infenti' 
jnent. An intolerant zeal againff thofe of a different opinion, b a* 
waoagi none more commoA* than amongd thofe who take every 
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thing Upon truft, and believe as they are taught. Evtry ration' 
nal Chrifltan ihould build his faith u^on the dodrine of Chrilt 
and his apoftles only ; and pay no regard to the interpretation 
of any man, any farther fnaii it is 'agreeable to what they 
taught, and t6 truth /reafon, and good fenfe. 

Whatever attempts have been made by any man, or fet of 
men, by whatever titles they^ay have been diftinguifhed, or in 
whatever fcfft or party they miy have been found, to extort an 
implicit affent to human creeds, and articles of fairh, have beea 
nothing but fo maxiy unwarantable ufurpations over the minds 
and confciences of men ; and/are fuch invafions of the right of 
private judgment, as {houldever*be vigorbufly oppofed by every 
Confident proteflant. 

By this method of inveftigatingtruth, WickliiF attained that 
noble freedom of thought, by which his writings were afterwards 
fo much diflinguifhed ; and which procured him among his 
contemporaries, according to the fafhionof the times, the tille 
of the Evangelic Dodlor. To thofe lludies, he added that of the 
civil and canon law, and is faid to have been well acquainted 
with the municipal laws of his country. As Wickliff continued ' 
thus to extend his knowledge, he encreafed alfo in reputation ; 
and he was refpeSled not only as an able fcholar» but as a man 
of piety and virtue, afincere enquirer after truth, and a bold de- ' 
fender of it. 

WickliiF drew upon himfelf the public attention in a more 
particular manner, by his defence of^ the University againft t'h« 
begging FriarS. Thefe religious, -who firft fettled in Oxford in 
1230, had made themfelves very oiTenfive and troublefome to 
the Univerfity, by fetting up a dirfferent intereil, aiming at a dif* 
tin6l jurifdidion, and fomenting feuds between the fcholarsand 
their fuperiors, and in many other refpedis ; fo that the Univer- 
iity was, obliged to curb and reftrain them by fevei*e (latutes. By 
thefe means the foundation of an endlefs quarrel was laid be- 
tween them. The Friars appealed to the Pope, and the fcholars 
to the civil power ; and fometinfies one party pre\'ailed, and 
fometimes the other ; fo that the caufe became fo general, that 
an oppoHtion to the Friars was confidered as a teft of a ftudent's 
attachment to the Univerfity. 

Whiffl things were in this iituation, the Riars had gotten 
amdngth'em a notion, which they zealoufly propagated in Ox- 
ford, and wherever they came; that Chrift, was a common bejg* 
gar, that his difrrples were alfo beggars, and that begging, by 
their exanlplc,-was an inftitution 01 the jjofpel. 

WickliiF, who had long defpifed thefe Friars, on account of 
their ufelefs and lazy liyes, confidered this as a fair opportunity 
of expofing them. He therefore drew up and publiihed atrea* 
tifc againft able beggary 5 in which he pointed out the diffe- 
rence between the poverty of Chrift and that of the Friras, and ' 
ihewed the obligations which all Chriftians lay under, to labour 
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in fome way or other /or (he gOQ^of fociety. . He alio proved 
the Friars to be an infamous and ufelefs fet of men, who wal- 
lowed in luxury, and were fo .fan from.beii\g objeds. of charity » 
that they were a difgrace, not to religion only, but evea to hii« 
. man fociety* This piece made a great impre^on on the gene- 
rality of the people, and alfo.^increafcd his reputation with the 
learned ; as all menof fenfe and freedom admired the work, and 
applauded the fpirit of the author. . . 

The Univeriity, from this, time, began to confider WickliiF 
.as one oC her principal ^champions ; and. in co;ifequence of the 
repucati9n which he had acquired, he was foon afterwards pre- 
ferred to the malierfhip, of Baliol college. About this time» 
Simon Iflip, archt^ilh'op of ^Canterbury, having founded Can- 
terbury hall in Oxford, eftablifhed therein a warden.and elevca 
fcholars. The warden, whpfe. name was Wodehall,. was^ a monk, 
as were alfo three of ^is fcholars ; .the red were feculars. The 
archbiihop who was unwilling to irritate either party, thought 
proper to divide his favours in this manner, Wodehall though 
brought from a diilant monailery, interelied himfelf imaediat^y 
in the quarrel . whiph was fubMing at Oxford; and. having 
vexed the feculars. who were incorporated with him, by all the 
methods in his power, he because next a public diHurber, by 
making it his employment to raife and foment, animoiities ia 
colleges, and difputes in the convocation. The archbiihop, 
hearing of his behaviour, and findings upon- examination,- that 
the complaint againft him was juftly founded, made an apology 
to the Univerfity for placing fo troublefbme a man among them, 
and immediately^ ejected both, him, and the thrj^e regulars, his . 
aflbciates. Archbiihop Tilip/s next care was to appoint a pro- 
per fucceiTor i and for this purpoie he applied to Wickliff*, 
whom he was very d^ilrous of placing at the head of his new 
'foundation. Wickliff thought proper to accept of the propofal, 
and wa$ accordiiigly chofen vvarden of Canterbury .hall, about 
the year 1365. 

He did ifot, however, enjoy ^his new .dignity peaceably for 
any continuance : He foon found himfelf involved in dificuhies, 
• in confequence of it. He was fcarcely eUabliihed in it, when 
archbiihop Iflip died, and. was fuccceded.by Simon Langham, 
bifhop of Ely ; a prelate ^yho had fpent his life in a cloifler, 
having been firil a Monk, and afterwards an Abbot. The ejected 
regulars took advantage of this favourable opportunity, and 
' made immediate application to the new archbiihup, not doubts. 
iBg of his good-will to tlicir order. Langham readily efpoqied 
their caufe, ejeded Wickliff, and the regulars, his companions, 
and iequeilered their revenues. So manii^il a piece of injuf- 
tice raifed^ general outcry ; and Wickliff's friends advifcd him 
to appeal to the Pope, who, they told him, durft not countenance 
foch a proceeding. However, Urban V. who was then Pope, 
act chttiing openly to intereil himfelf on either fide of the quef- 
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iiofi, appointed a cardinal t6 heal* the caufe. Ai-chbiftiop Lang- 
ham wat cited ; hb pnc in his plea ; and each fide accdfirtg and 
anfwenng by tvktm, pn>U'aded the bafinefs to a coniiddrable 
length. 

An affair, however, happened, Whilft this matter was in agi- 
tation, ticrhich bndaght it to a fpeedy conclttfion. Td linderiland 
ihU, it will be iicceflary to look back to the reign of king John; 
who haying drawn upon himfelf the difpleafnre of the papal 
See, had tne fentence of excommunication and dej^ofition pro- 
nounced againfl hitn, and his croWn given by th^ Pope to the 
king of France. The Pope alfd laid an ihterdifl upon John's 
dominiums, and the king of Fi-ance made great |>repai'ations to 
invade them. * King John was very far from being attached to 
the Roinan fee ; howevei*, bein^ a tyrannical ptihce, and hated 
by his Own fabje£ts, he wai terrified i^ith the dangers that Air- 
rodnded him : and therefore, to reirifiate himfelf iii the fdVoar 
tff the Pope, meanly refigned his crdwntoPandalph, the Pope's 
legate. The haughty legate treated John with the ntmoft ibfo- 
lenceand arrogance ; and after detaining thecrowfa two days iti 
his own poiTeffion, rdldfed it to him on this condition. That he 
and his fucceffors fhonld hold the kingdoth of England, and 
lOTdfhip of IrelaJiid^ from thdiee off Rome, at the annual tribute 
of a thoufand marks of filVer. This tribute had been conflant- 
ly paid from tli^ time of king John td the reign of king Edward 
the third j and the Popes, from the time of John's* refig nation, 
feem^ in many refpedls, to have cdnfldered England only as a 
conqdered country. Edward had, hdwever, for foih'e time, 
thought proper todifcohtiiiue the payment of this tribtrte. This 
meafure was extremely difagreeable to the court of Rome, and. 
the Pope threatened ; but Edward was a prince not eafily inti- 
midated. He called a parliament, laid th^ affair before theffl, 
and defired their advice ; and they very fpcedil jr rcfolved, that 
king John had done an illegal thing, ana had giveh up the rights 
of the nation : At the fame time they advifed the king not by 
any means to fubmit to the Pope ; and promifed, if the affair 
Akould bring on coYifequen^ces, to affift him to the utm)ofl of thdr 
power. Whilft the parliament was in this manner difputing the 
AOthority of the Roman pontiff, the clergy, atid ^particularly 
the regular^, very zealotfly defended it, both by fpcaking an'd 
writing ; and endeavoured to prove his undoubted right to his 
revenue by a variety of arguments. Amongft others, a Monk, 
of mdre than ordinary ingenuity and learning, Med himfelf in 
this caufe, and publifhed a treatif);, written with great fpirit and 
plauiibUity, in defente of the Pope's claim ; and his argumejits 
met with fo many advocates, that the niinds of the people were 
kept in fufpenfe.* Wickliff's indignation was excited, at fee- 
ing fb unworthy a caufe defended with ' fo much ability; he 
therefore undertook to oppofe the JMonk's book, and executed 
. his defign in fo mail:erly a manner, that it was nojt only con- 
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u onanfwerablc. In Wickliff's reply to &e Monk's 
book* he inaintainedy amoAgft other things, that the P^e had 
hO right to impofe a tax apon England, which he had never 
coaqaered by force of arms, nor delivered from any tyranny ; 
mod that at to king John, how fovereign a prince foever he might ' 

be efteemed, yet his power did not extend fo far, as to make hh 
crown tribtttary for the fake of his orwffi particotar interells ; or 
that if he coula, yet the tribute oaght not to continue longer' thaa 
ids life, nor pafs to his focceffors ; who had not, as he had done^ 
flaufdere^ their nephews, and oonfequently ought net to be re^ 
dnced to the neceffity of parchafing fo dear an abfolation from 
diofe eenfares which they had never incured. It oould not be 
imagined, that WickliFs behavioor in this affair, conid be of 
any fervice to his fuit at Rome : it manifeilly was not ; for a 
tery fliort titoe after his book was pabUfhed, his fait was deter« 
nined againft him. 

It has been iofinoiKedf by the eafomies of WxcklifF, that his 
chief motiTe fox oppoiin^ Popei>y, was hi>s refentment againA 
the court of Rome, fof determining his Aiit, relative to chd 
wardenihip of Canterbory hall, againft him. This infinaaciott 
will however, appear tso be totally void of foandatioa, if it b« 
eonfidered, that his reply to the Monk's book in defence of thd 
Pope's right to the tifibnte-money, was prior to the determinra«i 
tion of his fuit. Indieed, his appearing fo openly againft thd 
papal See, «t the fame time when be had fuch aicaufe depeifding 
at Rome, is the ftrongeft evidence which conld poflibly havo 
been given oi his in^grity. 

Wickliff, notwithftanding the lofs of his wardenfhip, ftill 
continued at Oxford ; and his friends, about this time, procured 
him a benefice there. And the divinity-profeiTer's chair falling 
vacant foon aft?f r this, he took a dolor's degree, and was dedea 
into it ; the univerfity complimenting him with this both, as tf 
compenfation for his- lofs, and a reward for his merit. This iita- 
ation appears to have been very agreeable to Dr. Wickliff, as 
it afforded him an opportunity of throwing fome light, as he 
imagined, upon fome important fubjeds of religion. He was 
now fally convinced, by a long oourfe of reafoning, that ther 
Romiih religion was full of errors. He was firft led into thiar 
train of thinking by the loofe and immoral lives of the monaf«' 
lie clergy ; and he was confirmed in it by his refearches into an* ■ 
tiquity. It was, however, a- bold undertaking, and which re^ 
quired the ntmoft caution, to oppofe errors of fuch long ftand-' 
ing ; .which had been ib deeply rooted, and lb* widely fpread^* 
He determined, therefore, at firft, to go on with the popular ar« 
gument with which he had begun, and to profecute his attack- 
upon the monaftic clergy. • * 

in confeqaence of this refolution, he inveighed againft them: 
in his public lectures with great feverity. He reprefented themi 
as a fee of men, whoprofetted indeed- to live like faints^ hat v/ho * 
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had fo far degenerated from their original inftitution^ that they 
were become a fcandal to their founders. Men might well cry 
out) he faid, againft the decay of religion ; but he could ihew 
them from whence this decay proceeded. Whilft the preachers 
of religion never inculeated religious duties, but entertained the 
people with idle ftories, and lyinp; miracles t whilft they never 
inforced the neceflity of a good Iife» but taught their hearers to 
put their truft in a bit of fealed parchment^ and the prayers of 
hypocrites* it was impoilible, he faid, but religion mud de- 
cay. Suck treacherous friends did more hurt than open ene- 
mies. 

Nothing can be more juft than this reflexion of WicklifF's, 
that falfe and injurious reprefentations of rel^ion do it much 
morediflervice that the open attacks of its keeneft enemies. The 
men of whom he fpeaks, at leaft a great number of them, had 
probably no deiire to promote religion at all, any farxher than 
they could render it (ubfervient to their own private ends, and 
interefted views. But we have thehigheil reafpn to believe, that 
there are many* in much later times, who really mean well, 
and are dedrous of promoting the interefts of religion^ who not* 
withftandin^, do it much injury, by the falfe notions which they 
have imbibed of it, and by the unjuft and unamiable reprefen- 
tations which they make of it. By thefe means they prejudice 
many againft religion itfelf, and in others prevent its moral effi- 
cacy* It is always hurtful to religion, to re'prefent it as confiiU 
ing in any thing elfe but the fincere pradlice of piety and virtue. 
To fubilitute any rites or ceremonies, or modes of worfhip or 
opinion, of what kind foever, in the (lead of piety of heart, 
and redtitude of condu^, is doing the greatell poflible iniury 
to religion, and renderinjg it, indead of the moft valuable thing 
in the world, a mere foundation for fuperftition and enthufi. 

WicklifF further obferved, that a regard fox religion was not to 
be expe^ed-from fuchmen ; They had nothing in view, he faid» 
but the advancement of their own order. In every age they 
had made it their pra^iceto invent and multiply fuch new opi- 
oions and doctrines, as fuited their avaricious views : Nay, they 
had, in a manner, fet afide Chriilianity, by binding men with 
their traditions in preference to the rule of Chrift; who, it 
jnight well be fuppofed, le^t nothing ufefal out of his fcheme. 
In ihis fonfibleand fpirited manner, did Dr. Wickliff'open the 
eyes of men to a number of abufes, which were before hidden in 
the darknefs of ignorance and fuperAition. 

Hitherto, however, he had not avowedly oueftioned any efta- 
blifhed dodlrineof the church, contenting himfelf with only at- 
tempting to loofen the prejudices of the vulgar. But he no^ 
began to think of attacking feme of the fundamentals of Po- 
pery. He proceeded in thi? defign with his ufual caution ; he 
thought i( fuiScieac at firH to lead his adverfaries into logical 
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and nietapbyfical 4i^pntes» toaccuftom them to bear contradic* 
tion, and to hear novelties. In the feminaries of learning at 
that time, fcarce any thing pafled but learned arguments on the 
form of things, on the increafe of time, on fpace, fubflance, 
and identity. In difputations of this kind, he artfully intermixed, 
and pufhed as far as he durft, new opinions in divinity, in order 
to found the minds of his heaiers. And at length finding that 
he had a coniiderable party in the fciools, and was liflened to 
with attention, he ventured to be mpre explicit, and by degrees 
to open himfelf at large. 

Dr. Wickliff began with {hewing the little regard which 
ought to be paid to the writings of the fathers after (he tenth 
century. At, that time, he faid, an age of darknefs and error 
commenced ; and* doiflrines and opinions then took their rife, 
among which the honeSt enquirer after tnith could never fatisfy 
himfelf. . The errors in matters of opinion which had crept 
into religion were the firit fubjcd of his enquiry ; many of which 
he traced out from their earlieft origin, and with great accute* 
nefs and accuracy pointed out the progrefs they had made, as 
they defcended through the ages of fuperiUtion. . He next pro.« 
ceeded to the ufurpations of .the court of Rome, which was a fa- 
vourite topic with him, and on which he was very copious^ and 
very warm* He infifled on thefe, and many other fimilar fub« 
jefls, with a flrength of reafon far fuperior to the learning of 
thofe times, and with great freedom and fpirit. 

This vigorous attack upon the church of Rome, occafioned the 
clergy to raife a violent clamour againft him ; and the archbi* 
bifhop of Canterbury, who took^the lead, determined to pro* 
fec'ute him "with the utmofl vigour. The church had, however, 
flept in its errors thro' fo many ages, in confequence of the ex- 
treme ignorance that had been long fpread over every part of 
Europe, that it was not prepared for an attack ; herefy being now 
a new crime. Neverthelefs, they fearched records, and examined 
precedents ; and at length, with fome difficulty. Dr. Wickliff 
was deprived and filenced. It was a very fortunate circumftaiice 
for our Reformer, that there was in England, at this time, no law 
in force for the burning of heretics. 

Ring Edward the Third was now in the decline of life; and a 
oloom was fpread over the latter end of his reign, which fullied 
Sie •'-igbtnefs of the preceeding part of it. • The inhabitants 
of Guienne had revolted againil him, and he had been deprived 
by degrees of all his other conqueils in France, except Calais. 
He had alfo loft two of his fons, Edward, the gallant prince of 
Wales, and Lionel, duke of Clarence. And a violent attach* 
ment which the old king had conceived for one Alice Ferrers, 
made him do many things unworthy of his character, and which 
were extremely difagreeable to the nation. Edward was in<*eed 
fo much impaired, both in body and mind, as to be incapab e of 
the fatigues of government ; and the adminiHration of public 
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affairs was in the hands of t;he duke of Lancafler^ commonly 
ifalled John of Ghent. This prince had very free notions in 
religion, and at the fame time very violent pafflons. He was an 
utter enemy to the exorbitant power of the clergy, which was fuf* 
ficicnt to excite their indignation againft him. And as he was 
rather of an arbitrary ana over-bearing temper, he was by no 
means popular i infomuch that the parliament had even petiti« 
6ned the king to rem'ove the duke of Lancafler from about hit 
perfon ; with which the king thought proper for a fliort time to 
comply^ though he afterwards recalled him, and intruded him 
again with the management of public affairs* As the clergy 
hated the duke of Lancafter, their malice againft him incited 
them to ufe iheir endeavours to encreafc his unpopularity ; and 
fome of the principal ecclefiaftics are faid to have ufed very bafe 
means to blacken his character. This ill-treatment which the 
duke had received from the clergy, he retorted with equal fpirit ; 
he conceived a thorough and fixed diflike to the whole order ; 
and ufed all the methods in his power to make them as much 
^lefpifed by others as they were oy himfelf. He had heard of 
the attack Dr. Wickliff had made upon the church of Rome^ 
with great plcafure, and[ had .waited tne confecjucnces of it with 
much attention; and when he found that WickliiFwas likely 
to be the fufferer, he interpofed, refcued him out of the hands 
of his enemies, who were endeavouring to profecute the advan* 
tage which they had gained over him, and brought him to court, 
took him into his conndence, and treated him with the utmoft 
kindnefs. Dr. WickliiFwas In this manner introduced into 
public lift ; and this introduAion gave him afterwards an op- 
portunity of fignalizing himfelf ftilfmore in the caufeof truth and 
liberty. 

The oppreflions of the court of Rome were at this time ft* 
Vf rely felt ; and heavily complained of ; particularly the power 
which the pope aiTumed, and which hath been before alluded 
tOt of difpofing of almoft ail church preferments, even redtoriea 
or vicarages ot apy value. As the Pope contrived with thefe to 
penfion his friends and favourites, who were generally foreignefs, 
who refided abroad, and left the care of their benefices to neg* 
ligent and ill-paid curates; by thefe/ means religion decajrcd; and 
the country was drained of money ; and what ftill heightened 
the grievance, a body of infolent tax-gathers were fet over the 
peopTei who out of tlic furplus of their exadtions had their own 
lortunes to make. Parliamentary petitions^ in very, warm Ian* 
Suage, had been preferred to the conclave* but to little purpofe ; 
as the pontilF lent a very negligent ear to any motion which 
bad a tendency towards the leuening of his revenue. The duke 
of Lancafter was refolved, if poffible to obtain redrefs for fome of 
thefe grievances. And in the firft place, in order the more ef- 
fedually to open the eyes of the people, he oblieed all biihops 
to fend in liiU of the number and value of fuca preferments 
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and benefices in each of their diocefe«» «s were in the liands of 
foreigners ; and from thefe lifts it appeared what prodigiova 
fams were yearly conveyed out of the kingdom, in that wajr 
only. And a memorial was alfo prefented to the Parliament* 
ihewing, that by the death and tranflation of bifliops, the i^ope 
extorted five times the yearly revenue oat of a Angle See* and by 
that means drew out of the kingdom twenty thoufaod marks « 
year ; that the Pope's agents colle6ted a fum equally large for 
the neeeffstiis of the holy See ; that in the very year in whidi 
the memorial was prefented, the Pope had laid his hands upon 
the firll froits of all the benefices in the kingdom ; that ke in* 
creafed the number of the cardinals to thirty, among whonl 
there were not above two or three well affected to England; that 
the Pipe's avarice was worfe than the plague ; that m i'pite of 
tbi Statuti ofprov^fors^ there were perfons every day provided with 
benefices by the court of Rome, and that there was no hinder* 
ing ity but by banifhin^ all thofe who ihould dare to accept of 
the ?0]pt*B frovijfons : in ihort» that it was abfolutely neceflary 
to put a ftop to thefe proceedings, onlefs they were willing to 
fee England involved in a fatal ilate of Slavery. The next ftep 
taken was to fend an embaily to the Pope, to treat of the liber- 
ties of the church of England ; and at the head of this embaf- 
fy were the bilhop of Bangor, and Dr. Wickliff. They were 
met at Bruges^ on the part of Rome, by the bifhops of Pampe* 
lone and bemigaglia, and the provoft of Valenea ; and theft 
agents, thorough^ praAifed in the policy of their court, fpaa 
out the negociation with great fubtility and dexterity: Some 
hiftorians fay it continued for two years. However finding 
themfelves hard prefled by their antagonills, and confidering 
that it would be eafier to evade a treaty when made, than not to 
make one in the prefent circumftances, they refoived at laft to 
brin^ matters to a conclufion. It was accordingly agreed, that 
the rope fhonld no longer difpofe of any benefices belonging 
to the church of England. No mention however was made of 
biihoprics, which was thought to be a voluntary omiifion in . 
the biftiop of Bangor ; and this was the rather believed, be** 
canfe he was afterwards twice tranflated by the Pope's aa«- 
thority. 

But notwithftanding that Dr. WickliflF had failed in his en* 
deavoars to ferve his country by this treaty, (which was indeed 
never obferved) he madehtsjeuraey however ferviceable to him- 
ielf. He made good ufe of the opportunity which it afforded 
him^ of diving into the real defigns of the court of Rome, not 
in this afifair only, but in all its other negociations. He ea« 
qairecl into the ends which it had in view, and^the means which 
ic employed ; and by repeated converfations npon thefe fubje^ip 
with the ambaiTadors, he penetrated fo far into the confiitution 
and pojicy of that corrupt court, that he began to think of it 
in a much faarflier itaanner than he had ever yet done, and to be 
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more convinced of its avarice, ambition, and iniquity. Ho\y« 
ever drong his convifHon had long before been of tne corru{(« 
tions of its miniflers and do^rines^ he)iad never before thoiight 
^ badlj of its defigns. 

Retaming home £lled with thefe fentiments, we find him in 
his ledtures afterwards inveighing againft the church of Romq 
with more warmth than before. The exemption of the dergyr 
from the jurifdi6lionof the civil power, indulgencies, and the 
ufe of fan6tuaries, were among the topics of his invective ; 
and there are very few of the corrupt principles or pradices 
of the Romifh' church, which have been dete&ed by the writers 
of later ages, which his penetration had not difcovered at that 
early period : and though his reafonings wanted that accuracy 
and flrength which may be found in the writings of later times, 
yet* when we confider the darknefs and ignorance of the age in 
which he lived, and the little appearance^ tliere were o? any 
thing like real learning, even in the public fchools, we have 
much more reafon to be amazed at that force of genius whic^ 
carried him fo far, than to wonder that he did not go far- 
ther. 

The Pope himfelf was frequently thefubjefk of his inventive ; 
and on his infallibility,' ufurpations, pride, avarice, and tyranny 
he declaimed with peculiar warmth. The epithet of Antichrift, 
which the Pope has had fo frequently bedowed upon him in 
later ages, is though| by fome to have been firft piven him by 
Dr. WicklifF. ' He would frequently inveigh againft the lux- 
ury and pomp of bifhops ; and would aik the people, when they 
faw their prelates riding abroad, attended with fourfcore horfe- 
men in filver trappings, whether they perceived any refemblance 
between fuch fplendor, and the iimplicity of primitive bifliops ? 
■It does not certainly appear where thefe ledures were read ; 
but mod probably at Oxford, where Dr. Wickliff appears by 
this time to have recovered his former dation, and where he had 
yet a confiderable party in his favour. 

He was neverthelefs frequently at court, where he continued 
to be in great favour with the duke of Lancafter. It was ex- 
pected by many, that fome confiderable ecclefiadical preferment 
was intended for him ; but no ofifer of this fort appears, whe- 
ther he himfelf declined it, or that the duke thought an elevated 
ilation would only expofe him the more to the malice of his 
enemies. The duke, however, took care to place him in a (bate 
of independency, by beflowing a good benefice upon him> the 
reClory of Lutterworth in Leicederfliire ; whither he immedi- 
ately repaired, and-fet himfelf confcientioufiy to difcharge the 
duties of it. Dr. Wickliff* was fcarce fettled in his pari(b» 
when his enemies, taking advantage of his retirement, com- 
menced a frefh and vigorous profecution againft him. Simon 
Sudbury, archbifhop of Canterbury, and William Courtenay, 
biihop of London, were at the head of this. The primate, 
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Svibnxy^. was iadeed a man of great moderation for the times 
he lived in ; and appears to have been brought into this profe- 
cation againft WickliiF contrary to his inclinations ; for indeed 
he contnbated nothing towards it bat the fandion of his name, 
Sut Coartenay was a fiery bigot, and fall of zeal againft herefy ; 
he therefore took the management of it upon himfelf ; and 
having procured proper letters from Rome, he cited Dr. Wick- 
liiF to appear before him on a fixed day, at St. Paul's in Lon- 
don. 

This fummons was a very nnexpeded one to Dr. Wickliff*, 
who probably imagined that in the (hade of retirement and ob- 
icurity he iliouid have been (heltered from the malice of his 
enemies* He repaired immediately to the duke of Lancaller, 
to confalt with him on the affair ; and that prince did what he 
could to avert the profecntion, but found himfelf unable to op- 
pofe a force, which was compofed of almoft the whole bcxly of 
the clergy. He refolved, however, to countenance him in the 
moft open and honourable manner ; and therefore the duke in 
peribn, accompanied by lord Percy, earl-marfhal of Eneland, 
who appears to have been a profelyte to the opinions of Wick- 
Uff, auended him to his trial ; and encouraged htm to defend 
himfelf with boldnefs, by afluring him that he had nothing to 
fear, and that the prelates who were to try him, notwith (binding 
their high ftations, were but ignorant and illiterate perfons com- 
pared to him. When they were come to St. Paul's, they found 
the court fitting, and a very great croad aHembled, through 
which the earl-marfhal made ufe of his authority to gain aa 
entrance. A very confiderable didurbance was raifed in the 
church, by the arrival of fuch perfonages and their attendants ; 
and the bifliop of London^ who was chagrined to fee Dr. Wick- 
ViS io attended, peeviQily told the earl-marfhal, that if he had 
known before wliat a difturbance he would have made, he 
ihould have been Hopped at the door. The duke of Lan caller 
efponfed the earl's part; and told the bilhop, with feme 
warmth, that the earl-marfhal ihould execute his authority, 
whether he would or not. Lord Percy then defired WicklifF 
to fit down, iaying, that he had need of a (eat, for he had many 
things to fay^ To this the bifhop replied, ** It is unreafonable 
** that a clergyman, cited before his ordinary, (hould fit daring 
" his anfvver: He (hall Hand.'* ** My lord Percy is in the 
** right, (faid the duke of Lancafter) and for you, my lord 
'* bifiiop, who are grown (b proud and arrogant, 1 will take care 
*' to humble your pride ; and not only youx's, but that of all 
** the prelates in England. Thou dependeft upon the credit 
•• of tfa^ relations ; hut far from being able to help thee, they 
'< (hall have enough to do to fupport themfelves." To this' the 
bilhop replied, *• i place no- confidence either in my relations, 
^' or in any man elfe^ but in GOD himfelf, in whom I orght 
*''to aoHj and who will give me boldnefs to fpeak the t.-utn.'* 
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Whetlier tke bifliop added any thing to this, which more parti* 
colarly irritaced the duke of Laacafter^ is not quite cleas; 
however, the duke, who was greatly provoked, turned to lord 
Percy, and faid to bhn in a half-whifper, that rather than take 
fuch ufage froan the bifliop, he would pull him by the hair of 
his head out of the church. Thefe words were caught up by 
fome who Hood neaY ; and being fpread among the crood» threw 
the whole aiTembly into a ferfuent in an inilant. There was a 
general cry of the people from every part of the church, that 
their biihop fliould not be fo ufed, ami that they woum ftand 
by him to their laft breath. The confufion, in ihert, arofe to 
fnch a height, that all bufinefs was at an e^d : The whole court 
was in dilorder, and broke up without having taken any taww* 
rial ftep in the aiFi^ir. But the tumult did not end here i for th^ 
duke of Lancafter went diredUy to the houfe of peers, and after 
invcighine againfl the riotous difpofition of the Londoners, hei 
paffiooately and imprudently, preferred a bill the very fame day, 
to de|)rive the city of London of its privileges, and to alter its 
jurifdifiion. This precipitate and ill-judged ftep put the whole 
city into the utmoft diforder ; the heads of it met in confulta^ 
tion, and the populace a^embled in a riot, and affaulced th^ 
houfes of the duke and the earUmarfhal, who both left the city 
with precipiution, their lives being in the utmoft danger front 
the fury of the people. Thefe tumults, however, which conti-* 
sued for fome time, lyere in fOme degree ferviceable to Wick liff, 
as they put a ftop, for the prefent, to all further proceeding^ 
ftgainlt him. 

Shortly after this tranfaaion king Edward the Third died at 
Kichmond, deferted in his laft n(%mfnt6 by ill his courtiers, by 
his favourite Alice Pierce, and even by his chaplains ; a fh-iking 
example of the vanity and uncertainty of hutnan greatnefs 1 He 
was Succeeded by his grandfon, Ricnard the Second, fon to the 
celebrated Black Prince ; who being only eleven years of age 
at his acceiTiOB, the ftrib bufinefs of the parliament waa to ap«i 
point a regency. The duke of Lancafter afpired to be fole re* 
gent \ but the parliament, who apprehended much fVom hi^ 
violence of .temper, and unpopular maxims of government, 
thought proper to order it otherwife \ for they appointed the 
duke of Lancafter, the earl of Cambridge, and Thomas of 
Woodftock, afterwards duke of Gloucefter, the king's three 
uncles, together iwith feveral bifhops and temporal lords, joint* 
regents ; fo that the duke of Lancafter* had only one Voice in 
the management of affairs. 

This declenfion of the duke's power encouraged the bifhops 
to commence afreih their perfecutions a^ainft Dr. WickHiF. Ar* 
tides of ace ufation were immediately drawn up, and diipatched 
tc Rome ; and the' Pope engaged in this affair with the utmoft 
readjntfs and alacrity ; ab appears evidrj^ntly from his fendine 
on this occallon no lefs than five bulls into England i three of 
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which were dlrc^d to the archbifliop of Canterbury and the 
bifhop of London, one to the aniverfity of Oxford, and ano- 
ther to the king. The zeal of the holy father was, no doubt^ 
greatly angmented, by the confideration of the unfavourable 
tendency of the tenets oi WicklifF, «with refpc^ to the revenues 
of the papal See. With thofe bulls to the bilhops, the Pope 
Arnt a copy of the heretical articles ; requiring thofe prelates to 
inform themfelves, whether ^VickIif^ really held the dodrines * 
contained therein ; and immediately to imprifon him, if he did 
fb ^ or if they failed in that, to cite him perfonally to make hii 
appearance within three mcnths at Rome. He alfo enjoined 
the bifhops to reprefent to king Richard and the council, that 
Wickliff's errors were not only dangerous to the church, but 
likcwife to the ftate. The Pope, had very little doubt of 
the faccefs of thefe bulls, .as the papal See had never been 
accaftomed to con trad idion ; for however defpotic and «n- 
.#ea/onable its commands, it had been cudomary for the greated 
monarchs to obey them in the mod implicit and fubmi (Five man- 
ner. But a newicene of things was now opening, and a mere 
liberal fpirit began to prevail ; to which the preaching of 
Wickliff had already greatly contributed. The imperious pon- 
tJJF muft have been very feniibly jnorti£ed at the negled with 
which, on this occafion, he was treated. Theuniverficy of Ox- 
ford even deliberated whether it fhould receive his bull ; and, 
by what appears, it did not. And the regency were ^o far from 
being difpofed to fhew him any reverence, that at tjiis vtxy time 
they joined with the parliament in giving a vtx'y public and fig« 
aal in&ance of their conBdence in, and eileem for T>x, WicklifF ; 
ai if it was their defign to make their contempt for the Roman 
pontiff as notorious as poCible. The French, on the death of 
king Edward, refolved to take the advantage of the minority of 
Richard; accordingly the French king, Charles the Fifth, had 
ibon five armies in the field, and likewife a flrong fleet, which 
he had fent out with orders' to go and infeft the coafts of £ng-' 
land. And as the country was now very far from being in a 
poftare of defence, alWthe money which could be raifed wa^. 
wanttd, in order to enable the regency to oppofc thefe for- 
midable preparations of the French. The parliament bein^ in 
deiiberauon about the means, it was debated in the houfe, whe« 
ther the money colleded in Ens^land for the ufe of the Pope, 
might not, upon an emergency, be employed for the fervice of 
the nation ; and as they all agreed upon the expediency of this 
meafure, the only print to be fettled was the legality of it. Ic 
virasat length agreed, both by the regency and the parliament, to 
put the queilion to Y^j, Wickliff ; who for fuch a queilion was 
certainly the moft excellent cafuyil they could any where hav^ 
met with. Accordin:;ly Wickliff very readily gave it as his 
opinion, that they might vtvy confcienticufly make ^r^^ with 
the JPope'f money. Indeed there was the utmoil neceffity for 
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taking the moft vigorous meafares for the defence, of the king* 
Horn ; for the French had already made defcenti in feveral 
places, and burnt Hadings, Portfmouth, Dartmouth, and Ply- 
tnouth ; and defeated fome troops which were drawn together to 
ijrevcnt thrir ravages. , They were lepulfcd at Wiftchcftcr ; 
out xhey landed on the Ifle of Wight, ptltaged the inhabitants, 
and afler having in. vain attempted to take Carilbrook caftle, 
went off with their booty. 

But notwithAanding the regard which Was fti^wn to Dr. 
Wickliff by the regency and parliament, and however difrc- 
fpedful the treatment might be which the Pope's bulls received 
txdim the king and the univerfity, the bi(hops made anSple 
amends by th^ir abundant zeal. Th« bifhop ' of London, 
Courtenay, particularly, not only complied with, the letter of 
the pontiff's mandate, but entered into all the fpiritof it. But 
he .was fomewhat flopped in his career, when he had taken only 
the fird (lep in this affair, by receiving a peremptory order from 
the duke of Lancaller, not to proceed to imprifonment.^ The 
duke told him, that to imprifen a man for holding an ipinhn^ 
could not be juftified by the laws of England ; and that there- 
fore he took the liberty of informing him, that if he proceeded 
to any luch extremity, he muft take the confequencet. The 
prelate was alarmed at this menace, and dropped the defign of 
an imprifonment, contenting himfblf \Vith citing Wickaff to 
Appear before a provincial fynod in the chapel at T^ambeth on 
a fixed day ; and at the fame time fent him a copy of the ar-^ 
tides which had been objefled to, yf which he defired &n expla-^ 
nation. (^) 

Dr. Wickliff appeared on the appointed day, and being quef^ 
tioned about the articles, he delivered in a paper, explaining the 
fenfe in which he held them. If the explanation which is novr 
.handed down to us» as that which Wickliff ufed on this occafion, 

*be 

(i>) Atnong other articles exhibited tend to bind or tootb, fhonld by that 

againfl Wickliff were the following t very a£t, bind or loofe. 

.1. That he had maintained, that VJ. We OMglit to believe, that ke 

Ood could nor transfer perpetual do* only binds and loofea while he coa« 

minion to one man^ and to his heirs, forma bimftlf to the law of ChriA. 

II. If there is a God, temporal VII. If a temporal lord know^ that 

lords may lawfully take away the the church does offend, he is obliged 

temporals from an offending church, under pain of damnation to tak« 

Hi. A mancannot beexcommunt- away her temporal. 
cated, unlefs he it 'fird excommunt- , To thefe particular articlea Wick* 

cated by himfelf. liif is faid to have given the foUow- 

IV. ^o power is given by Chrift to ing explanatory anfwer: 
excommunicate perfons, efpecialty 1. That as to what he faid con* 
not tor the fubihadtion of temporal cerning piaps'TuAL domikion, he 
dues) but rather on r he contrary. meant. That the church could not 

V. * Tis impoHtble eVcn in the eitablifh any perpetual political do« 
nature of God, to grant that the minion for ever; nor that the 'ait/ 
Pope, or any other perfgn, who pre- couU eihblKh a perpetual civil 
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be {eBQiiie, it tnnft be owned that the Reformer iU not be- 
have, on t)iis occafion» witk that fincericy and mmnlf freedom^ 
wlkh for ^e honoar of hit charaAer wc could have wiAicd ; 
M he ieeas' withaMch art and fobtiicy to have endeavoured to 
escplam away foneof the opinions which he had adtraoced. It 
is however certain, that -die authenticity of thi9 explanation, 
may juftly be qneiioned, at it is conveyed down to us folely 
through the* channel of Popifh wrltess % many of whom have 
taken great pain«, nnd nfed' ytry unfair methods, to blacken 
Wickliff*s cnamder. >6at however caaciiMiily warded this an^ 
fwerof Wickttff to the charge brought agamft him might be^ 
it was by no means fatisfadory to the nifliops. And when chey 
weie in the midil of their deliberations upon this> the poodle 
both within and without doors grew voyaimultuous, and cried 
aloud, that they would fuffer no violence to be done to Wick^ 
Uff. At this very * jundUire Sir Lewis Clifford, a gentleman 
■boat the court, and well known to many who were prelent, eor 
tered the chapel, and in an authoritative manner forbid the 
biSiops to proceed to any definitive fentenee, and retired. Thia 
is faid to have intimidaled die prelates, who, though th^ knew 
not tfrom whence this order came, took it for granted that>Ciif^ 
ford durft not haveafked thus of his own head. The perplexity 
of the biihops was alfo heightened by the tumult at the dooiv 
which continued «o increaS ; fo dut at length they diflbived 
Ae afSmUv, having forbidden Dn WickltIF co pieach any 
anore tbofe dodfines which had been obMSfced to him* But to 
thiaprahifaition he appears to haiv paid very little regard $ for 
awe are tnfonmed, iIik 4ie went about bare*footed^ in a long 
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ceulb he had pfoinifed a diiiblttUon of for civU ri^t^^ buc bsdeo^ed that 

sbe empire of this worlds and ano* th^y 'ouzhc purely to be the motive 
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U. Whereas be iaid, tf lliere is a be affefted, before iuch a fenteno^ 

Cod, tunporal Ivdt may biwfutty ougbt .to be p^Oed upon hkn. 

tjlce away Che teoiporaU from an ..V. ao^l vl. By faying. We ought 

oSencTif^ churdi, the jvopofition to believe , he only binos and loofe« 

meant no more, than^ that Cod while lie ocmforms himfelf to the ta^ 

foigbt comnMml Chafe tempofM4ofdt of Ohrift, hk only meeot^ That he 

%0 pviiti the chorch wJon a «ieHn. ought in his ceafure -.to baire the 

Core of her tenyorals. nile9 0< the Gofpel and pf (ihcUUs- 

f U. That by faying, A man conld mty la his eye, 

not be excommnoicated unlefs he VII. That kings were obliged to 
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friic gow^, preaching every where occeafionally to the people^ 
Und without any referve in his own pariih. 

Aboat the year 1378/ there happened to be a very confide- 
rabiefchirmin the Catholic charch. Some diEenfion arifing be* 
tween Pope Urban VI. and the cardinals, the latter thought 
proper to difpute the validity of Urban's eleaion, and to elea-a 
new Pope; who took upon himielF the tille of Clement Vlh 
This fchifm divided all Europe, each ftate declaring M onei or 
other of the two Popes, more from reafont of -ftate, than from 
any confideration of the right of the contending parties, 
France* whofe intereft it was that the Pope fhould refide at 
Avignon, tided wi^h Clement ; and, for a contrary reafon, Eng- 
land thought it more advantageous to adhere to the Pope of 
Rome. Thus, by the different powers of Europe taking dif« 
ferent fides in this conteft, deluges of -^blood were fhed, in order 
to determine which of thefe two infallible gentlemen had. the 
moft right to St. Peter's chair» Dr. Wickliff confidered this 
fchifm as a new argument agaioft Popery, and ufed it as fuch. 
He published a traa againft the fchifm of the Roman pontiffs, 
in which he fhewed what little credit was due to either of the 
contending parties ; and as this trad was read- with eagernefs 
by people of all ranks, it contributed very much to open the 
eyes of the common people, . 

Towards the end ol the year 13789 Dr. Wickliff was feized 
with a violent diftemper, which it was apprehended might 
prove fatal to him. On this occafion, it is faid, he was waited 
upon by a very extraordinary depatatioa from the begging 
Friars, whpm he had formerly attacked with fo much feverity | 
who fent four of their order, accompanied by four of the moil 
eminetit citizens of Oxford, to attend him ; and having gained 
admittance to his bed-chamber, they acquainted him, that hear- 
inrg he lay at the point of death, they were come, in the name 
of their order, to remind him of the many injuries which he 
had done them ; and hoped, for his foul's fake, that he would 
do them all the juftice now in.his power, by retradling, in the 
prefenceof thofe refpe£Uble perfons, the many (evere and unjuil 
things he had faid of them. Wickliff, who. was furprized at 
thisfolemn meffage, raifed himfelf in his bed; and with a ftern 
countefiance, it is faid^ cried out, ** j (hall not die ; but live 
*' to deplare the evil deeds of the Friars." At this the Friars 
were driven away in confniion, ftruck with the fternnefs of his 
manner, and the unexpe£ted force of his exp^cffion. 

Dr- Wickliff did recover from his indifpoiition ; and foon af- 
ter begun a work, which he had long intendeds the trandation 
of the fcriptures into Engliih ; for he had ever coniidered the 
locking up the Bible from the people as one of the principal er« 
, rors of Popery, and of the moft dangerous tendency. But be- 
fore his cranilation appeared, he puolifhed a trafl, in which he 
ihcwed the aeceffity of freeing the fcriptures fxom the bondage 
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they hj niider» v^ch great force of argument. The Bible» lie 
affirmed, oontaiaed the whole of God's will. Chrift's law, he 
faidy was ibfficicnt to guide h;s church ; and every ChriiUaii 
* might there attain knowledge fufficient to make him acceptably 
to God ; And as to comments, he (aid, a good life was the beft 
guide to the knowledge of fcripture 1 or, in his own language^ 
" He Uiat keepeth righteoufnefs, hath the true underfUnding of 
** holy wric'' When he apprehended thefe arguments to be 
fofficiently digefted, his tranflation made its public appearance^ 
muck to the fatisfa^on of all judicious men. 

Dr, Wickliff is generally thought to have been the firft who 
tranflated the bible into Engliih ; others might probably have 
given detached parts of it, but he only appears to have given 
an entire tranflation of the whole. CcJ It does not appear that 
Wickliff onderftood the Hebrew language : His. method feems 
to have been, to colled what Latin bibles he could meet with, 
and from them make one conredl copy, and tranflate from that. 
He afterwards examined the beft commentators then extant, and 
frcHu them inferted in his margin thofe pailages in which the 
I«atin differed from the Hebrew*. The other writings of Wick* 
liSE were remarkably elegant, in point of language, tor the times 
in which he lived ; but his tranflation of the oible appears to 
luiTe been literally exa£t ; indeed rather too much fo ; for hU 
icmpnlous adherence to the literal fenfe fometimes led him into 
manifeft improprieties. 

The publication of this work had not the leafl tendency to ie« 
eftablifli Wickliff in the good opinion of his ecdeflaflical bre- 
thren : Onthe contrary, an univerfal clamour was immediately 
raifed againft it. And aft^r much confultatipn among the bifliops, 
and heads of the clergy ,\a bill was brought into parliament to 
fttpprefs Wickliff's bible ; and the advocates for it fet forth the 
alarming profpedof herefy, which this verflon of the fcriptures 
opened, and the ruin of all religion which mufl inevitably en* 
foe. The arguments, however, which were urged by Wickliff 
and his friends, in defence of the utility of an Englifli verflon 
of the fcriptnrer, were fo flrong, that they filenced all oppofi- 
tion ; and the bill was accordingly thrown out by a great ma- 
jority. 

We need be at no lofs to inve^gate the reafons why the Ro» 
nan Catholic priefts have been at'^i times fo extremely deflront 
of keeping the laity in general from the perufal of the fcrip- 
tures : They are indeed fufficiently apparent. There is {o little 
foundation in the facred writings, for the abfurd and fuperfli- 
tious dodrines which they infUl into their deluded followers, 
and of which they make fy much iniquitous gain, that they 
^ . mnft 

(ft Rapin fays, that John de thn reign of Edward the Thiri, 
TrsvUsy a Comiihfnan, who Uved in uanflated th« bibl« into EngUth, 
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muft be very cohfcioQa they will not ftaiid the teft of exsmuia* 
tion. The declaration of our Saviour, im snotfaer occafion, 
may be applied to them in this r^Tfeft with the utftioft truth ^ 
Thijf hvidarhu/s rather than lights htcanfo thrir dadt an evil, Nq- • 
thifig can be more dangeroas to the pretended authority of thtf . 
ppal See, ^Ukn the free tnd impartial ftbdy of the fcriptores. 
Chriftianity itfelf afibrds not the leaft real ground for any prief^- 
craft whatever, and much kfs for that accumulated iyftem of it, 
Whith IB exhibited in the Roman Catholic church. The dLer^y 
of, WjcklifF's day»*had, therefore, reafon to be alatmted at t^e 

ijtrblicatioti of the bible in the vulgar topgne : Their fears rc- 
pefling the confeqoences of it were juftiy founded ; for it had 
t natural tendency to endanger, in the grettc«ft degree, what the 
^atef number of them conildered as th/s moft fubfbuitSBi and 
important part of religion, the revenots-of the church, ' 

' BdFore the clamour which was raifod againft Wickliff, on ac4 
Ctynnt of the" publication of his bible^ was in any degitft 
iijtnced, be ventured to go a ftep further, by attacking the 
friVoDritedoiflrine of the Romi(h church, .Tranfub^anttaitian, {d) 
which he did with great fpirit and with gt«aC freedom ; beings 
jifVer a thoroitgh examination, fatis'iied that it had no filriptuaral 
foundation. In his leftures before the univorfity of Oxford, ia 
Yj8l, which he appears flill to hav« dontinued e9try fomcierai 
divinity profelFor, he undertook to confute this ^mr, and tm 
explain the real defign of the Lord's fupper* He endeavonced 
chiefly to eftablifh, that the fnb(kn5e ©f the brea4 and wine in 
the Lord's fupper, remained the fam& after cooiecration ; and 
that the body and blood of ChriH were not fubftantially in them^ 
but only figaratively. He offered to defend thefe cooclufiona 
pnblickly in the fcho6!s ; bat the religioas, who had row 
jf^ained ground in the univeriity, wouM not fulFer uny qaeltioii 

of 

( If ) ft wtfi not tHI t^o yest% after talt^ vm find, went do>vi^ as if tte 

Cktta, that tlie ftrangc Aq&oMs d giteater t\m iaiprohabittt^r, tlie ixmis 

7rMi(^b flftfficiaiioii was Jietrd of. - It vcaera-ble 4be inyAcry. U wis ioan4 

pw«6 iu j>irtb to Pefchal^ Rddbert, ii a dodrine well adapted to imprefs 

wilclcnthnfiaftj-who pubfiifhcd it, not tlie people with that aWful affid fu- 

as falfehood generaJly gaips grounci, perAitious horror, which is thefie« 

t>> liA4e ant] litde ; l»Qt »tonc«, gla- cefiary ioiMidAtiaa ^ ftiUt rdigion t 

fifvg i»k . its iMl abfurditjr. fCe in* At fuch therefone the ehwcliof Rome 

Jervied t^mworM,, in j»ia*a -laiiguag^ with gfeat zeal upheld it 3 and if 
l^at ia Uie. facrafment of the Lord's , any were daggered by the appearance 

ibpper, tlyt elements after confecra- of art itnp'>ffiMlity, they were pre- 

fit.n are entirely ehan-ed irfto the fenthy told, that, ** The aocidentB, «r 

.fee<!y amd bldod ©f ChrW ; thirt very '« foMns of breud aiul wina, it-waa 

iMjir^ , which wasiortn »f Mary, fof- *« true^ ^bU remained aiter oonlbor^- 

fop^d upor* the rrofs, and rofe i^om *' tion j but by :he omnipotence o9^ 

thb dead. It is araazint:, rhat an opi- *« God they remained without a 

fliica fo bii^ v»'irh ai^furdity. ^nd yet ** fuhieft," This was the argument . 

un:<i<J€f'. by prejudice, cotjid .fa'len v^ f'e cler^x' ; and it Vv\»s ftooght 

minds of n-.-r. be we 'er ccr^clor-ve, lor •♦ic coaltl dOQttthQ 
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of -this kind to be debated ; for they were extremely uiiwiUiag 
to fubmit To important a dodrine as that of tranfubilaiitiatipay 
and which they could fo well defend by the authority of the 
churchy to the hazardous left of reafon and examination, DrJ 
Wickliffy however, without farther ceremony^ pabliflied a con- 
fatatfon of the dodlrine, in a profefled treauie npon the fub* 
jcft. 

"Dr. Barton was at this time vice-chancellor of Oxford, agteftt 
enemy toher^y, and no friend to Wickliff, of whom he alw^jfn' 
fpoke with veat bicterncis. He, therefore, laid hold of x\m 
opportonitvpir perfecuting him with much pleafnre : He called 
t^ogether th^ieads of the oniverfity, and finding he cpuid inflo«- 
ence a ma^icy, obtained a decree hy which the dodrine of 
Wickli£ ms condemned as heretical ; and himfelf and hi% 
Lear^ rs threatened, if they periifted in their errpr^, with imprl- 
fonment and excommunication. Wicklif was extremely ^orti^ 
/&ed to find himfelf thus treated at Oxford i . which, till thi^ 
time, had been bis fan£laary. ^ However, he rcfolved to fly for 
protedion to his generous friend the duke of I^ancafter ; and» 
in hopes of his intereft, to appeal to the king from the vice^i^ 
chancellor's ientence. But even this resource failed him ; fofr 
his appeal met with no '.countenance; The. duke, who found hi^ 
credit decUuii^g, and probably fuppofed his attachment to 
.Wickliff might be one of the caufes, did now» for the firft 
time, defext him ; and when Wickliff* prefied this prince with 
religious motives, to induce him to intereft himielf on his be^ 
haU, he aafwered him cdoUy, that of thefe things the church 
was the moft proper judge, and that the beft advice he could. 
give him, was to quit thefe novelties, and fubmit quietly to his 
ordinary. Wickliff, thus expofed to the pcrfecutioss of his 
adverfaries, had noi other ^remedy, but, coafcious of his own 
integrity, to meet the ilorm with all the fortitude he was mafler 
of. It was a circumilance very unfavourable to Wickliff, thai 
Conrtenay, who had been his moH a^ive enemy, when bifhop of 
Xxindon, was now promoted to the See of Canterbury, in the 
room of archbiihop Sudbury, who had been' behead ed/by the 
rebels nnder Wat Tyler. Courtenay very mnch approved 
what the vice-chancellor of Qxford had done, and therefore re- 
folved to go on vigorouily with the profecution. The fuperf& 
tion of the new primate, however, afforded Wickliff fome ref- 
f ite '; for he was io fcrupnlous in matters of form,' that he would 
not enter npon the public exerclfe of his office, till he ihould 
receive the confecrated pall from Rome, which ^^^ ^^^ arrive 
till the May of the next year, 1382 ; and then, being duly in- 
vefled, he cited Wickliff to appear before him in the monailery 
hi the Grey Friars, on the 17th day of the fame month ; 10 
eager was tne pious and confcientious biihop to enter upon this 
buflnefs ! Br. Wickliff being thus cited before the archbiihop, 
Jtfafed to appear j alledging, that as he was aaiemberof the 

univerfity. 
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nniverfity,^ and held an office in it, he was exempt from epifco- 
pal jaiiidifUon. Fortunately for Wkklif, the univerfity w^s 
now uiiviera different influence than it had^ lately been ; for the 
vice-chancellor was changed, and the determination of the ma- 
jority was to fdpport their member. With this plea, therefore, 
. the archbifhop was obliged to remain fatisfi^d. But though he ^ 
could not proceed againft the perfon of WickliF, he refolved ne* 
▼erthelefa to proceed againft his opinions; and accordingly 
when the court met on the day appoint^, a large cotleQion of 
articles, extraded' from his l>ooks and fermons, was produced. 
At the inftant, it is faid, that the court was abon^ to enter upon 
bnfinefs, the monaflery was fliaken by a violent earthquake. 
The affrighted biihops threw down their papers, and cried out, 
that the bufinefs was difpleafing to God ; and baftily came to a 
refolotion not to proceed any farther. The archbiihop alone 
continued unmoved ; he chid their fuperftitious fears, and told 
them, among other things, that if the earthquake portended 
any thing, it was the downfall of herefy. This fpeech, toge* 
ther with the news that the earthquake had been general, dif-. 
pelled their fears. Dr. Wickliff would often (peak pleafantly of 
this accident ; and would call this affembly, TJI^e Council of the He^ 
rydent ; Hbrydbne being the old Englifh word for earthquake. 
The court being again compoied, entered warmly into the bufi- 
nefs } and, after examining all the articles, came to a determi- 
natron, that fome of them were erroneous, and fome plainly he- 
retical. This determination, which was afterwards publifhed, 
was anfwered by Dr. Wickliff ; who ihewed how much his ene« 
mies had in ieveral points mifreprefented him ; and defended 
Jiis tenets with fuch a fpirit of truth and freedom, that he gained 
many over to his party. 

The archbiihop took irefh offence at this audacity, as he 
called it, of Wickliff; and being deltermined, if poffible, to 
cruih him, preferred a'bill in parliament to enable fheriffs, upon 
proper information from biihops, to proceed as far as impriion* 
ment againft the preachers of herefy. This bill pafled the 
lordsv but was thrown out by the commons, who were by no 
means difpofed to increafe the power of the clergy. The arch- 
biihop thus baulked, applied to the king for his licence for the 
fame purpofe, which he imagined might ierve inftead of an zGt 
of parliament. Richard thought proper to agree to the pri maters 
x«queft, and immediately orders letters patent to be made out, 
which granted the full powers that he required. Thefe unli- 
mited powers were extremely dlfagreeable to the whole nation ; 
and therefore when the parliament met, which it did fbon after, 
heavy complaints came from every county to their reprefenta* 
tives, fetting forth how much the people thought themfelves 
aggrieved by them. The members of the houfe of commons 
intereiled themfeives in this affair, with that warmth which be- 
came £Bgliihmen, and freemen, on fuch an occafion. '* Theie 
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.^ new powers, it was faid, were dangerous encroachments.*— 
\i toe liberties of the people were thus put into the hands of 
the- clergy, the nation became fubjed to a new kiad of 
de/potifm.— -'Airf^ was an unlimited word, and might 
bear as wide a conltru^on as a bifhop might chufe to gii^e it: 
Nor could it be doubted, but it would often be made to iig« 
nify whatever the pride or avarice of the clergy might think 
expedient." Filled with thefe fentiments, the commons peti- 
tioned the king a^ainfl the licence which he had granted ; and 
Richard, agreeable to the uniteadinefs of his charader, now re- 
voked that licence to oblige the laity, which he had before 
granted to oblige the clergy. 

Thus was the zeal of the archbifhop baffled a fecond time ; 
but in another' point he had better fuccefs ; for he obtained let- 
ters from the king to the vice-chancellor, .and prodlors of the 
luiveriity of Oxford, requiring them to make diligent fearch. 
in their colleges and halls for all who maintained heretical opi- 
nions ; particularly thofe condemned by the archbifhop of 
Canterbury i and forallwho had in their po/reilioB the books of 
John WickHffl Delinquents of this kind were oidered to be 
expelled the univerfity ; and the iherifF and mayor of Oxford 
were commanded to aflift the academical magidrates in the exe- 
cntien of this order. The primate himfeli alfo wrote to the 
vice-chancellor, to enjoin him to publifh in St. Mary's church 
the king's letter, and alfo thofe articles of the dodtrine of 
Wickliff which had been condemned. The vice-chancellor 
aniWered, that fnch a publication would be very dangerous to 
liimielfi and alio endang'er the peace of the univerfity ; as 
party at this time ran ^zt^ high in Oxford, where the feculars^ 
who generally favoured WicklifF, bore a principal fway. The 
zealous archbifhop, in anfvver to this, called him before the 
council, whdrehe was vested and interrogated with fo much of 
theinfolence of authority, that he was brought to compliance. 
ai^d z^cTf thing was publifhed in the manner the primate re^ 
quired. The fears of the vice-chancellor were however jufWy 
founded ; for the fecular clergy were fo violently incenfed 
againft the religions, that the univerfity was filled with tumult 
and difbrder, aiid all ftudy was.at an end : And the ammofities of 
the two parties were carried tofuch an height, that they diHin* 
guifhed themfelves by badges, and were with difficulty reltrained 
nom breaking out into the mod outrageous violence. 

It does not appear, that Wickliff was after thefe proceedings 
brought to any public examination. He probably retired from 
Che fiorm ; for it is certain that at this time he quitted the pro« 
feflbr's chair, and took his final leave of the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, which till now he feems to have yearly vifited. Thus 
the unwearied perfecution of the bigotted primate did fo far 
nrevail, as to oblige WickHflF to retreat from the uuiverfity to. 
his living of Lutterworth. It was, however* by no means in his 
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power to make a complete extirpation of herefy } for the opi^ 
niont of Wickliff had been (o aniverfally fpread over the mh* 
tion, that a writer o^ thofe times tells us, that if yon met two 
perfons npon the road^ you mieht be fure that one of them wae 
a Lollard, ox foUomttr of ffickliff. 

^ Whilft the& things were tranfaAing in England^ the diflen- 
tion between the two Popes continued. Pojpe Urban had pnlK 
liihed a bull, in which he called upon all thofe who had any re* 
gard for religion* to exert themfelves in its defence^ by taking 
uj> arms for him' agatnft Clement and his adherents % and pro- 
miiing, for the encoaragement of the faithful* the fame pardoa 
and induleencet which had been always granted to^ thofe who 
loft their lives in the holy wars. This bull met with confide- 
rable encouragement in Enffland* on account of Urban's having 
chofen an Engliih eccleiiaftic for his general. This was Henry 
Spencer, biihop of Norwich ; who is defcribed by Fox, as *' « 
'* young and ftout prelate* fitter for the camping cure, than for 
*' the peaceable church of Chrift." And this reverend warrior 
having obuinedan aid from the Engliih parliament, and made 
his levies, fee out upon his expedition, full of ardour, and of 
holy zeal. A war^ in which the name of religion was thus 
prodituted, roufed the indignation of Dr. WickU^ though now 
in the decline' of life. He once more, therefore, took up hit 
pen, and wrote againft it with great fpirit. In a vtty free man- 
ner he expoilulated with the Pope, and boldly aflced him» 
*' How he durft make the token of Chrift on the crofs, (which 
is a token of peace, mercy, and charity,) a banner to lead on to 
flay Chridian men, for the love of two falfe prietts f and to op« 
prefs ChriUcndom, worfe than Chrift and his apoilles were op- 
nreiTed by the Jews* .When (faid he) will the proud prieHof 
Rome erant indulgences to mankind to live in peace and cha- 
rity, as nenow does to fight and flay one another V* This fe* 
yere and fpirited piece drew npon I>r, Wickliff the refentmeat 
of .Urban, and might probably have involved him in mater 
troubles than he had hitherto experienced : But foon after the 
publication of this treatife, he was ilruck with a palfy $ and 
though he lived fome time, yet it 'was in fuch a way that his 
enemies now thought him below their refentment. He attended 
divine worfliip to the laft ; and received the fatal firoke of his 
diforder in hip church at Lutterworth, in the year 13&4. 

' Thus ended the life of John Wickliff ; who, for his fuperior 
penetration, the juftnefs of his fentiments, and the undaunted 
ipirit with which he engaged in the great caufe of religious li- 
berty, was •a real honour to his country. WickliiF appears to 
have been a man of exemplary piety, and unblemifhea morals ; 
and notwithftanding the number and vigilance of his enemies^ 
they have none of them prefumed to tax him with any immora. 
Ilties. But though in his private chara&er he appears to havo 
bcea very refpeAaplef yet i( is his public charafter which prin- 
cipally 
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tipMytnAAes him to oar attention and regard* In an age of 
ignorance and fuperftitiony he let in fach a radiance of light, that 
aSithe arts of the Romifh church, and all the terrors of perfe- 
cation, could never afterwards totally obfcure it. And the pro* 
pagation of his opinions had certainly the happieft tffc€t in pro- 
moting that reformation, which afterwards delivered this king- 
dom mm ignorance, fuperftltion, and ecclefiaftical tyranny. By 
every true proteftant, therefore, the memory of WickliiF will 
ever be held in the hi^hefi honour^ And the example of thofe 
illoftrious men, who have nobly and fearlefsly laboured in the 
caufe of troth and liberty, ought to animate us to exert ourfelves 
to prevent any attempts which may be made, by the zealous and 
indefatigable adherents of Popery, to involve us once more in 
the darraeft and bondage of Romiih fuperHition. 

Having thus concluded the life of this celebrated Reformer, 
it may not be^iraproper to give a more particular account of his 
•pinions, than could pertinently be introduced into the courfe 
of this narration. 

The following is a fommary of his principal opinions, cot- 
leAed either from his own woi^s, or fairly deduced fro^n them. 
With refpeA to the cbmrcb^ he did not approve of applying the 
words ehuTKhwaA cbwrcbmtu merely to the clergy, who were fre- 
qaently men of bad lives, and therefore he thought fuch applx« 
cation a vile proftitntion of thofe facred names. Befides, he 
thought this had a bad influence upon the laity, as it feemed to 
exclude them from the pale of Chrift's church, and to give 
them a difpenfation for licentious pradlice. If they were not of . 
Chrift's church, they were not under Chrift's la«^s. He would 
therefore never have any idea fixed to the word churchy but that 
of the whole body of Chriftians.— — It would be very fer- 
▼Iceable to the caufe of Chciftianity, if Chriftians in general 
would efpoufe Wickliff's idea of the church of Chrift in its 
moft enlarged fenfe ; as comprehending, not only the cl^gy 
and laity of any particular oomm union, but the fincerely pious 
and virtuous in every denomination of ChriHians : If indead 
of. being fond of cOnfidering themfelves as Churchmen, Pref- 
byterians, Independents, Baptifts, or by any other difcrimi* 
Bating title, they would coniider all who believe in Chrift, and 
endeavour to regulate their lives by his precepts, as fellow 
Chriftians, as members of the iaikie church, and difciples of the 
fame common Lord. ' 

JVickliflF was a warm aiTertor of the king's fuprcmacy ; to 
prove which, he reafo;ied in this manner. Under the old law, 
we read that Solomon depofed one high prieft, and ordained 
smother, by his own proper authority, without the concurrence 
of any ecclefiaftical lynod ; and in the New Teftament, though 
we meet with no exprefs command on the point of the king's 
fnpremacy, yet in general we are told that magiftratcs are or- 
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drilled of God to panifli evil doers, and that without any limfr 
tadon. If thea they are ordained to poniihevil doers, cer- 
tainly they are» in the higheft degree, bound to puniifh. thofe wlio 
do the moil evil : And wko will contend, that tne wicked pried 
is not a worfe citizen, than the wicked layman ? Chrift (fays 
he) and his aooftlea were obedient to the teznporal powers then 
cxifting : And not to mention th^ many precepts of the gofpeI« 
writers on this fabjedb, which feem to be generally dire^edto all 
Chriilians ; we fee, in one place, our Saviour himfelf paying 
tribute to the emperor-; and ia another, anfwering before Hlate' 
without claiming any exemption. He was very warm scgainft 
thple who maintained the Pope's fuprenncy to be an article of 
faith. The faviag faith of a Chriftian (fays he) confifts in be- 
lieving that Ch rift, was the Mefiiah : But the* Roman church ^as 
multiplied articles of faith without number. It is not enough 
now to believe in Chrift; we muft believe in the Pope of 
Rome, (</) The holy apoilies never afcribed to themselves any 
fuch honour : How then can a finful wretch require it, who 
knows not whether he fhall be damned or faved? If the Pope 
(fays he) &ould happen to be a wicked man, we profsfs it as an 
article of our belief, that a devil of hell is head of the chnrck ; 
that he is the moft holy father, infallibje, and withoitt fin^ who 
poifons the principles of the church, 'and corrupts its pra^kice, 
who contributes what he is able ico banifli oiit ot it faith, meek* 
Titfa, patience, charity, humility, and ever oth^r virtue of a 
Chriftian. 

Wickliff was likewife a ftrennous opjpofer of the authority 
claimed by the Romifh church in matters of faith. Tt was a 
fcandal, he would fa/, to the Chriftian church; that any of its 

members 

* ' » 

{J) Mr. GuthrJk, in his hiiJocy a£ verfarics,) in order to introduce what 

England, obferves, that « by Wiclr- follovirs. Wickliff *s words are j « I 

♦ liff *s own belief, ftiU extant in the * have joyfully to t«Uo all trew men, 

* 3o<^Ieian library, he alibws the * the believe that I hold, and atgati* 

• Pope an amending power, even in « to the Pope ; for I fuppofe thai if 
' matters of faith j nay, he-fuppofes * any faith be rightful, and given o£ 

• that the Pope is, of aU men on ' God, the Pope will gladly confervie 

• earth, the oioft bound to prefer ve * it ; and if my faith Ije error, the 

* the purity of the gofpel, bccaufe he * Pppe will wifely amend It. I fup- 

* is the highcft vicar of Chrift upon * pofe over this^ that the gofpel 6f 

« earth.' The extraft from this ci Kd * Chrift be part of the corps of Odd's 

mentioned by Mr, Gothrie, and '• lawe. For I believe tbtat Jefu 

i^uotcd by him, is here given, that the * Chrift, that gaf in liia own peifoun 

reader may be enabled to judge for < this goijpel, is very God, and very 

himfelf, whether Mr. Guthrie's con- « mon, and be this bit paflVs all 6tlier 

clufions can fairly be inferred trom it. < lawes. I fuppofe 6ver this, that 

And perlYaps the attentive reader * the Pope be moft obliihed to the 

will be of opinion, that Wickliff docs '* keeping of the gofpc^ among aU 

not in. this affirm any tiling of him- ' men that Jiven here j for the rope 

fcif with refpcft to the Pope's power « is higheft vicar that Chrift has 

•f amending articles of faith j but * here on earth j for inorenefs of 

rather admits it, for argnment's fake, * Chrift*s vicars is not meafured hy 

(it toeing « point inlafted on by hi» ad- * worldly morenefs, but by this, that 

* this 
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members Ibotild' fet dp theii' own authority againft that of thdis 
Saviour, The great argument which was then ufed hy the de« 
fenders of the authority of the church , was this : Maoy p«r« 
fons, befides Matthew, Mark^ Luke^ and John, wrote goi^els ; 
but the church reje^ed' them alU excepting thefe four ; and <• 
this it did by its own proper authority. It might by the fame 
authority have rejeded 'thoie four gofpels, and have received 
others. It follows* therefore, that the authority of the church is ^ 
above that of any gospel.— -—To this artful reafoaing Wickliff 
replied, thatf the evidence for the received gofpels was fo flrong* 
and that for the reje^ed ones fo weak, that the church^could not 
have done otherwife than it did, without doing violence to rea- ' 
fon. isnt the beft argument, he faid, if it were proper to avow 



this vkar (tras more Chrift by virl»* 
0U8 living* For thii&' teaches the^ 
gqfpei; thUt tli^ is the fQnt^i^ce.of^ 
Chrift^and of hisgoi^el, j't^k^ as' 
believe. That ChrUi; for time th.\f 
he talked hb'e, was moft' poore 
moil of alle, botlh in fyint and ia 
bavijig^ for Chniiiayv ttwi he 
had nobt for to reft ^if hede on. 
And oveV this t take as belie ve,. that 
no mon Ccholdfue the t'ope, ne n^ 
feint that now is inhevene^ bot hi 
alfmyche as he fued Chhft; for 
roHn and Jainoi err$d» and P^er 
ind Powl finned. Of thi^.I taKc^as 
holeCoir^e counfeile> that the Pope 
leeve his wOrldiy lordfcfiip to 
worldly lords, as Cbrift gaf him ^ 
and more fpUdiiy all his clocks to 
do fo; Tor tlius did CbfU^ apd, 
taught thus hi§ difciplis til] the^ 
fende had blynded this worfd ; And^ 
if I erre in this fentence, f wiil 
mekely be amended; bif by the^ 
detb, Hif it be ihilful* for that I 
hope w^re go(|e to me :^ And if I 
might travail in my own perruqn,.! 
woldy with God^s willej goe to th^ 
Pope. , Bot has rieedid me to the 
eontrary, and taughc me mojse 
obeiibf to God than to mon. Apd 
1 fuppofe of our Pope that he will 
not be 'AntichriA, ^ reverfe Chrift, 
' in {his Working ^o the contrary of 
Chrift^s will. For if he furomons 
ftgeyqs refoun by him, or any of 
his« or piirfiie this unihilful fyn^- 
OToning, he is an open Antichrill i 
and merciful entenc cxcufid' not 
Peter that tie Chrift cleprd him 
Sathanas. So blynd entent and 
vkkod cenfoii excufes not the 



* Pope her* » But if he aikc of-trew ' 
' preftiq, that- th»y trai^l iqpretha^ , 
' they may^ he. is no^ excuied by rea^ 

' (oun of God^ that he he is Anti- ; 

* chilft;^ For our believe teaches us, " 

* that our biefled God fu^ris us not to ^ 

* be temptyd- more ttna we may $ \ 

* hpw . fcl^ifkl a papn a(ke foch fei}- ; 

* vice ? And tbcreibre pr^y we to , 

* God for our Pope Urban the fex, ., 
' that his holy entent be not ' 
' quencbid by his enemyS) and ' 
' Chrift, that may not lye, fists diat. 

* the envies o£ a mo.1^ be efpecifi|ly 

* hiayhojmely meinth; and this tb«^ 
« of men and fendis.* ' Wickliff, at* 
the beginning of this Cays, incwed>*- 
that h^ foppefry that if his faith was 
ri^btlul, and given .of God> thpPopt.^ 
w^uld gladly conferve it ; and if er<*>^^ 
rdnevus, that he' would wifely amen4 \ 
it. ' But he does ilot appe;^r to inti- ' 
mate, that he (hould think himfelf 
obliged to aflent to the Pope's deter* 
miojitipo, any f^rtli^r ,t|iaa it t^p* 
peared t9 bimtp^ be ^gr/ee«ible to truth 
and fcriptu're. This, indeed,' fkvj 
Guthrie partly' admits, b'y faying, . 
that \ it is crue Wk:Ulifirs thinks, tbaf ^ 
even 'lathe iquaUty of Chrift's vicar, 
no p^9n Q?%Hl^ tq fpUo^ t^e Pope^ 
nor anjf fciof in heaveq, ^fty hnh^x ^ 
than he followed' felus Chrift.*; tt is * 
cerlain, ihh. Wickllflt here manifeftly ' 
cenfttres'4h< Fc^e for the temporal 
power he bad ^ifumed \ and tfushinti 
he has given of the Pope*s becoming 
anopenAnttcbriA do not agree with 
any very high idea oiE, bim ^ and in- " 
deed that he had not any fuch, is ma<i» 
i>ii^(l f(0A) »U his othec writings. 
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]t» for fapportiDg the authority of the chnrch, was the neceflit/ 

of that do£trine to fupport the tyranny of the Pope* This was 
what made it worth defending at the expence of truth— —In 
another place, fpeakin^ on the fame fabje^, hefays, that the 
Pope would not fubmit his adUons to the iame criterion, by 
which ChriH was contented to have his a^ons tried. If I do 
not, fays Chriil, the works of my Father which is in heaven, 
believe me not. But the Pope's authority, it feems, muft be 
acknowledged, though he manifeftly does the works of the 
devil. Thus, fays he, Chriftians are in greater thraldom than 
the Jews under the old law ; and that liberty, by which Chrift 
has made us free, is by the wickednefs of defigning men changed 
into the moft abfolute fpiritual bondage. The days, fays he, I 
hppe, will come, when men (hall be wife enough to ihake from 
their necks the dominion of thefe human ordinances ; and dif» 
dain fubmifiion to any ecdefiaftical injun&ions, but fuch as are 
plainly authorized by the word of God.— It would have been 
well if the church or Rome, in this unjuft and abfurd claim to 
infallibility, and authority over the minds and confciences of 
men, which is here fo juftly oppofed by Wickliff, as it hath oft^m 
fince been by later Proteftant writers, had fiot been too much 
imitated by many among Pnoteflants themfelves ;« many of 
whom, at the fame time that they difclaim in words all preten- 
fions to infallibility, are too apt to caft the imputation of Ifinjy 
on all th6fe whofe ipeculative opinions do not fquare exadlly with 
their own. 

Wickliff acknowledged feven facraments ; but is very in* 
accurate in his definition of a facrament, which he calls jf token 
that may bi /em of a thing that nuy not befeen. This vague idea 
of a facrament appears to have been univerfal among the writers 
in divinity, both before and after his time. But though he ac- 
knowledged feven facraments, he exprefsly fayi, he does not 
eileem them .all ' necefTary to falvation ; and inveighs warmly 
againft the many idle ceremonies ufed by the church of Rome, 
in the adininiftration of them all ; ceremonies, he fays, which 
have no u(e in themfelves, nor any foundation in fcripture. 
When ceremonies are few and expreffive, he thought they might 
b6 of ufe ; and enumerates, among others, kneeling and beat* 
ing the breaft in prayer. 

Bafti/m he thought necei&ry to falvation ; which opinion he 
grounded upon this expreffion : Except a man he born of njnater^ 
and of the jpirit^ he cannq^ enter into the kingdom of God, * But he 
oppofed the fuperftition of th^e immeriions ; and in cafe pf ne- 
cemt^, he thought any one prefent might baptize. The prieft, 
he faid, in baptifm, (as indeed in all the other facraments) ad* 
miniflered only the token or fign ; but God, who is theprieft 

and biihop of our fouls, adminillered the fpiritual grace. ' 

Some account has already been given of his opinion of the fa- 
crament of the Lord's fupper j but though it appears from the 

account 



at given of his creed in this.pointi that he thooght bread 
ine only figns of Chrift*8.body ; yet in other parts of his 
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ftccennt 
and wine 

writings he fpeaJcs of them in a mucfa higher drain* ' The troth 
appears to M^ that he was late in fettling his notions of thia 
foojedl ; and therefore^ in different parts of his writings, he con* 
tradids himfelf. <* I have looked {fays Melandlhon) into Wick- 
** liffy and find him very confufed in this controverfy of the 
•* Lord's fupper." 

.With regard to confi^mationt he thought the oil, and the veil 
made ofe of by^ the Biihopy had no foundation in fcriptare, and 
were better omitted ; and that the other ceremonies* together 
with all the parade and pomp which accompanv this facrament 
were ftiil worfe ; tending onlv to fix the minds of the people 
upon trifiesy and to imprefs on them a fuperftitioas veneration for 
tbe clergy. He could fee no re^fon why tHe prieft might not con* 
frm, as well as baptize; baptifm, he faid, muft be allowed to 
ba the facrament of greater dignity, inafmuch as it is of more 
anthentic gofpel inftitution. — -* Speaking of matrimony ^ he in- 
veighs warmly againft granting divorces on flight occafions, at 
was caftomary in the cnnrch of Rome ; and fays, that a divorce 
can be jnftified on no caufe» but that of adultery. It does not 
appear that he faw any thing unfcriptural in txtreme un^hn ; but 
only^ blamed the exorbitant fees which the avarice of the prieils 
of thofe times exaded for the performance of it. Speaking like- 
wife ofcnUrjf he inveighs againft the fame avarice ; and joculair- 
ly fays, a man might have a barber to attend him a whole year 
.for what he pays to have his crown fhaven once. With regard 
to cBit/e/^on, nis opinion was, that if a man be really contrite, ex- 
ternal confeffion is by no means ef abfolute neceiHty ; yet as it 
may be a means to bring on repentance^ he would not rejeCt it, 
if a proper choice be made or a confeiTort But as confeffion 
was pradifed in the church of Rome» ^e thought it a vile and 
fcandalous method of getting into the fecrets of families, and 
tended only to advance the power of the church. Penance^ he 
faid, had no fort of merit in God's fight, unlefs followed by a 
reformed life. Ahfilutiont as pradifed in the church of Rome, 
he warmly oppofed. It was the height of blafphemy, he faid, 
to afcribe toman the power of God. Who can fetgi'Vi fins ^ hui 
God akmf Inftead of acting as God's minifters, the Romiih 
clergy, he faid, took upon them, in their own names, to forgive 
fins. Nay, in the plenitude of their power, they will do, lays 
he, what Uod himfelf (if there is truth in fcripture) will not 
do, pardon unrepented fin. Exprefs pafiages of fcripture in 
favon#of the contrite heart are nothing ; God's abfolution is of 
no effe£l, unlefs confirmed by theirs. Prefumptuous ^uides^ 
fajrs he; they ought to urge tne neceflity of repentance, in dead 
of abfolution ; and preach a future ftate of rewards and puniih 
ments, the deformity of fin, and the mercy of God, inftead Oi 
deceiving nunkind by their ridiculous impoftures. 

He 
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He was very fevere againft imduigtiicet* He called tbein a merer 
trick to rob men of their monev. Th»Pope, fay he, has the 
furplus of the merits of pious (aints to <iifpo(e of* A profitable 
Vioarine this ; but where found ? certainly not in fcriptore* For 
my own part, fays he, I meet not in the whole New Teftamenc 
with one faint, who had more merit .than was necelTary for his 
own falvatidn. And if phrift, who taught all that was needfdl 
& profitable, taught not this dodrine, it may be fairly prefomed, 
that thisdodrxne IS neither needful norprofitable. Allmen»asfaras 
the merits of another can pre^ail^arepartakers of the merits of Chrift 
and no man can expedl more. How abfard then is it to fee mea 
fquander away their money upon indulgences, inftead of laying 
it outproperly in charitable afes : as if it were a more accepta* 
ble fervice to God to add fuperfiudus wealth to a monaftery»thaii 
to diitribute alms among necefiitous Chriftiaris. Befides, in how 
uncharitable a light does the Pdpe appear, if there be one fodl 
left in purgatory. A turn of his pen woud deliver the finner ; 
andaf he deny that, it can only be thought avarice and w'antofv 

food heart, If he hasjnot power to deliver all men, he is a 
eceiver ; for he declares that he has fach power. But his par- 
dons, it feems, are only to be had for ready money, and|;ranted 
too, npt for the good df mankind, but to promote diflention and 
war. Were this boalled power of pard6i^ing aii heavenly gift, 
like God's other favours, it would certainly be difpenfed 
in. an impartial manner. Wealth could hot . command it 
and the Pope, like the Apoftles, would cry out, Thy money 
ferijh i»Uh thee. Whether the Pope's pardons be difpenfed 'in 
this Impartial manner, let the Papills fay. They will tell you, 
perhaps, he add», that the pardons thesifelves are a free gift ; 
out that the bull occaiions the expence. Such prevarication pnrs 
one in mind of the hofl, who profefied to treat hisguefts with "a 
goofe for nothitig, but charged them without confcience for the 
lauce,-— Thus, by the vile trade of indulgences, are men de« * 
ceived. Any oAe, who can pay for a pardon, may lavgh at iin. 
He has found an eafy way to heaven ; much eafier than by con- 
trition, repentance, and works of charity. May we not, then^ 
fay s he, fafely conclude, tb at indulgences were an invention of 
Antichrifl, to magnify the facerdotal power; and to bring in 
wealth to the ch urch, at the expence of religfion, and the fools of 
men \ The reader will obferve, in WicklifF's remarks here upon 
this fubje^, inuchacutenefsof wit, andftrdngth ofreafoning. 

He appears to have thought there was fomething very plaufibde 
in \he Rwimau catholic doctrine 6f/>«r^^/ofy ; he therefore aiTrn- 
ted to there being iuch a ftate ; hoc he fawthe abfurdity df fop^* • 
pofing that God iiitruftcd any man with a power to releafe finners 
froia that ilatc. It aj peatb from lome parts of his works, that he 
wa^ once of opinion, that pious prayers might be ferviceable ta 

foah 
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ibals imprironed tliere ; bat in his later writings he wholly re* 
Bounces this opinion, and calls it a pernicious error. However, 
he does notfeem to have abfolutely fixed his opinion upon this 
Ihbjed^. 

No nian could be more (Irenuous than our Reformer againft 
reding upon the externals of religion ; or faid more to con* 
vince men of the folly of expedin^» that budding and orna- 
inenting churches^ frequenting public worihip» or any outward 
expreffion of religion, would latisfy God, witKout the heart, or 
make any atonement for a bad life. Holy water, (fays he) and 
the bleffing of a bifhop, are mere impofitions, tending only to 
blind the people, and make them reu in thofe externals, rather 
than in God's mercy, and their own repentance. He aflerted 
Ae neceffityof being affifted by divine grace ; without this, he 
faw not how an human being could make himfelf accepubla 
to God. 

In fome {)a9t of his writings he appears to have held that 
ftrange do&rine, That dMuimon is founid on gract. His arga* 
snent feems to be, that as all things belong to God, and at 
good men alone are the children of God, they are of conrfe 
the only true inheritors* But in other parts of his writings, 
it appears as if he only fpoke figuratively on this fubje6l, andof 
ide^ perfedion. It feems plain from many paflages in hit 
works, that he did not hold this dodrbein its literal fenfe ; 
though what he iays on this fubjeft, on the whole, may rather 
be called whimfical. 

All arts, which admiaiftered to the luxuries of life,, he 
thought, were prohibited by the gofpeU The fcriptures (fays 
he] tell us, that having food and raiment, we ihould be there- 
with content. And he feems to have thought it wrongs upon 
the principles of the gofpel, to take away the life of man upon 
any occafion. The whole trade of war he thought utterly un« 
lawful ; nor did he think the execution of criminals a defenfible 
pradlice. 

In fome part of bis writings he fpeaks fo ftronely of fate, 
that he appears an abfolute predeftinarian. In other parts he 
cxjpreiTes himfelf in To cautious a manner, that it feems as if his 
principles were not fixed upon the fubjedl. 

With regard to imagts^ he thought that if they wereexa£): re- 
prefentations of the truth, they might be very ferviceable to 
give the vulgar (Irong impreflions of the poverty and fufferings 
of Chriil, his apoftjes, and martyrs. But this ufe, he faid, 
could not be expelled from them in the Roman church. Thofe 
gay repreientatioos, decked in coflly apparel, inilead of giving 
vs the idea of fufFering faints, exhibit to us perlbns of pomp 
and expence, and fhoula be confidered as heretical books, full 
of falfe dodtrine, and as fuch fhould be co^idemned to the fire. 
Befides, fays he, how (hocking is it to fee thofe dumb idols co- 
vered with gold and filver, while Chrilt's poor members are 
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ftarvlng in the ftreets. Bat of all the bad eiPefls which at- 
tended images, the wor(l» he faid, was their leading the people 
into idolatry. 

He was very warm againft /aM^itariis. That the greateft 
crimes (hoald be Oieltered under the fafeguard of religion, was, 
in his opinion, fuch a perverfion of all Hie principles of reafoa 
and Chridianity, as could not be fufficiently exclaimed againft. 
With regard to //i^r/inui^^j, he fays, that although vificine the 
ihrines of faints might be fuffered with a view to impreis us 
drongly with a fenfe of their virtues, yet pilgrimages, as com- 
monly ufed, are of mod pernicious confequence. If idoU 
worfhip be bad, pilgrimages are equally fo, leading the people 
into idolatry, and a mifapplication of their charity. 

Herefy, according to Wickliff, confifled in a bad life, as well 
as in falfe opinions; No good man, he thought, could be aa 
heretic. He ftiled the ecclefiailical cenfures denounced by the 
churchv puqi(hments inflidled by anti chriftian jnrifdiflion. 
Feter ptnce he called an iniquitous impofition, without any foun« 
dation in fcripture.. 

With regard to caths^ he confidered it as plain idolatry to 
fwear by any creature. In this fenfe he underdood the prohibi- 
tion of our Saviour, againft fwearing by heaven and earth. 

He held fafting to be enjoined onlv for the fake of virtuous 
habits ; and cans it therefore highly pbari/aical to place a 
greater value upon bodily' abftinence from food, than ipiritual 
abftinence from (in. - . ' 

It wa^ a conjedlure of his, that this world was created to fup- 
ply the lofs in heaven, occafioned by the fallen angels % and 
that when that lofs (hould be fupplied, the end of things would 
fucceed. And upon a text in the Revelations, he founded an 
opinion, that the devil was let loofe about one thoufand years ; 
' from which period he dated the rife of the principal corruptions 
of the church. 

He was a great enemy to the endowments of cbauntrj^priefit. 
They led the people, he thought, to put their trull in fuch en- 
dowments, xather than in a good life : Whereas no prayers^ 
even of the holiefl faints, he thought, could benefit a bad man. 
^hat man (faith he excellently) rjjho Uveth heft^ frayttb bsfl. A 
iimple pater-nofter from a religious plowman, is of more value 
in the ught of God, than a thoufand pnaiFes from a wicked pre- 
late. 

His conllant advice to his brethren was, to exa^ their tythes 
by the holinefs of their lives. If thou be a pricft, (fays'he) 
contend with others, not in pomp, but in piety. Ill befits it a 
man, who lives on the labours of the poor, to fquander away 
the dear-bought fruits of their induftry upon his own extrava- 
gancies, 

Cburcb-ewlo-wmints, he thought, were the root of all the eor- 
ruptions among tjie ckrgy, ti,% qUch lamented the luxury they 
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occafioiiedy aad «fed to wi{h the church wiu again reduced to its ^ 
primitive poverty and innocence* With greater warmth he ex* 
prefled himfelf againfl the fecalar employments of the ctergyj 
This he Teemed to think an unpardonable defercion of their 
profeiCoD. 

He was a great enemy to the faperflaous wealth of the 
clergy* He allowed the labourer to live by his hire ; but he 
averted, that he had a right to his hire from nothing elfe.- 
Tythes, he fatd, were only a fort of alms, no where of gofpcl««in- 
ilitution ; which the people might either give or withdraw, as 
they found their paflor deferved. It was no wonder this dodrine 
drew upon Wickliff the indignation of the clergy ; it would 
have had the fame effect in much later times* 

He was a great advocate for the marriage of the clergy, and 
thought the celibacy prefcribed by the Romiih church one of 
the principal caufes of its corruption. 

Thus it appears, upon a fair review of the opinions of 
Wickliff, that his fentiments in general were extremely juft and 
rational ; though in ibme points he appears to have been mii^ 
taken. .The progrefs of truth is gradual and progreffive ; and 
it would be therefore unreafonabie to exped, that the fenti- 
ments of VVicklifF on every fubjefl fhould be q^te fo juft,. as 
they probably would hav« been, had he lived in later and more 
. enlightened times. When we confider the ignorance and bar- 
barifm of. the age in which WicklifF lived, we have reafon to 
be amazed at that fuperior wifdom and fagacity, which fo much 
diflin^uifhed hini above his coten^poraries. It has been (aid 
of WicklifF, and with the utmoil juftice, that he ** was in.re- 
Hgion, what Bacon was afterwards in fcience ; the great detec- 
tor of t)u)ie arts and glofTes^ which the barbariim of ages had 
drawn together^ to obfcure the mind of man." ' Bacon (hewed 
the world, that true pbilofophy ihould be founded, not upon the 
authority of any antient philofopher, however celebrated, nor 
upon any viiionary theories orfyftems, but upon reafon and ex« 
perimeht. And WTckiifF pointed out the weaknefs and danger 
of a blind fubmiffion to any human authority in matters of re- 
ligion i and (hewed the necelllity of building our faith oa no 
other foundation than rea(bn'and the word of God. 

We may be very ready to :.^mit that Wickliff was m'ftakea 
in (bme points ; and yet far &om allowing that he was. (as a late 
ingenious hiftorian has thought proper to exprefs himfelf of 
this reformer) ftrongly iinSiured ivilb tnthufiafm. But thofe who 
arc themfelves totally indifterent about religion, will naturally 
confider every man who is zealous in the promotion of its in- 
ferefts, and who involves himfelf in difHculties in the fupportof 
religious truth, as an enthufiafl. And ^t ought not to be ex-, 
peded, that tho(e who are enemies to Chriltianity, (hould do 
jadice to the charader of WicklifF. Thofe, however, who arc 
sawilUng to applaud Wickliff* for his a^eal for^what he eiUemed 
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to be tntht fltoaU ct \a& reipeft him for hii manly and vigo* 
roiis oppofidoo to ccclcriaflical tynnnjr. 

Tbe worki of Wickliff irerc very osmerons, yet he fe«n« not 
to have been engaged in any large work : Hit piece* in general 
might be properly called uaSa ; and were the greateft pan of 
them on difierent Tnbje^ in divinity, though fbrac of them 
were on fchool qncftiona, and otheri on (iibjca> of more general 
knowledge. Some of them were written in Latin, and ouieri in 
Englilb. Bot w Wickliff lived before the invention of jnint- 
ing, there are bat few of his pieCet which have been printed. 
Among other tradi which he pnblilhedi were the following : 



I. Trialogoi, in foar books, 
Thii t> written in the form 
of a ^aXagnt, and was called 
Trialogai from the thretf 
fpctkers in it. whole name* 
aitJ&tbu, or Tnaii Jt/im- 
du, or cXm; sad fime/t, 

«. Den- 

3. De 

4. De diabolo tc membrii. 
i. DeChrifto&Antichrifio. 
o. De AaQchrifto k membria. 

7. Sermonet in epiflolas. 

8. De veriute fcriptane. 

9. De dotatione ecclefiv. 
10. De fti^endiii miuSromm, 

I I. De epifcoponun erroribnt. 



13, De ifaratMnm cmnibas. 

13. De officio paftorali. 

14. Dsmooam aftai in fubver- 
tenda rcligione. 

ic. Of temptation. 
■ 6. AAiTC life and contempla- 
tive life. 

17. Virtaotfs patience 

18. Of pride. 

19. Obfervationct piz in ri 
prscepta, 

20. De oatura fidei. 

21. AhftraAioBC) logicales. 
21. A fhort nik of Ufe. 

23. Of good prieftt, 

24. Concionea de morte. 
aj. Wickliff 's widiet. 
10, Dc arte fophiftict. 
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The Life of William of Wykkham. 



IT i» a circamOance which we cannot refleft on withoat 
feme regrety that all the accounta of the life of this emi- 
nent prelate, and munifipent patron of literature, are in* 
volved in much darknefs and oofcurity ; To that although 
much diligence and attention have been employed to throw fome 
light upon bis hiftory, particularly by the learned Dr. Lowth» 
we are dill almoft entirely dcftitute of any fuch account of him» 
as would enable us to form any accurate judgment of his real 
€hara£ler» or lead us into an acquaintance with thofc particulars 
of his hiftory, which form the moft pleafing andinftrudive part 
of biography. The number of writers were Co few, and real 
learning was at fo low an^ebf^y at the period in which this pre- 
late lived ; and the progrefs of knowledge was fo much ob« 
ilru£led, by the unhapjpy civil wars between the houfes of York 
and Lancader, in the fucceeding age, that we are entirely In the 
dark with rt{jfe& to fome' of the mod interefting parts of the 
hidory of thole times. But notwithdanding this, an hidory of 
Wykeham, even fuch a one as can be coUeded at this remote 
period, will afford entertainment to the; ciarious reader. For 
though little can be colleded of this prelate^s privai^ life, yec 
be was (o much engaged, and had fo much weight in the public 
adminidration of adairs, during a great part of his long life, 
that an hidory of Wykeham mud contribute, in fome degree, 
to elucidate aconfiderable period of the Englidi hidory* 

WILLIAM WYKEHAM, or, as he Is more generally called, 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, wa9 born at Wykeham, in Hamp- 
Ihire, in the year I3Z4» in the eighteenth year of the reigu of 
king Edward the fecond. The general opinion is, that he took 
his name from the place of his birth, which was a cudom very 
frequent in thofe times, when furnames were not fo appropriated 
to families, as to defcend regularly from father to fon, as they 
do at prefent. There is good realon to believe, that the name 
of his father was John Longe ; though it is adirmed by a very 
antient writer, that his grandfather's name was Wykeham. iat 
as this point is not very clear, neither is it very material. His 
parents appear to have been perfons of good reputation and 
cbarader, bqt in fuch narrow circumdances, that they were un- 
able to give their foa a liberal education. This deficiency in 
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the circumftances of his parents, was however fopplied by Com9 
generous patron s who maintained him acfchoolat Wincbefter^ 
where he was inllruded in grammatical learning, and gave earl/ 

J proofs of Jiis piety and diligence. This was, probably, Nicho- 
as Uvedale, lord of the Manor of Wylceham, and governor of 
Winchefier caftle, an officer of confiderable reputation in thofe 
days, and who is generally fpoken of as Wykeham's firft patron 
and benefaAor. when he had iinifhed his fchool education, it 
is faid that he was taken into his patron's family, and became his 
fecretary ; and, indeed, .the moUantient writers mention his be- 
ing fecretary totheconftable of Winchefler caflle. He is faid 
to have been afterwards recommended by Uvedale to the bifhop 
of WincheHer; and by both to have been made known to king; 
Edward the third. Dr. Ayliffe fays, that Wykeham behaved (o 
well in the fervice of Uvedale, that he was likewife chofen by 
.Edyngdon, bifhop of Winchefler, and at that time lord -creafurer 
of England, to be his (c retafy atfo : And that whilfl Wykeham 
was in this office, king Edward making fome (lay at Winchefler 
on his return from Portfmouth, was to well pleafed with the 
beauty of Wykeham's perfon, and his majeflic air, and alfo re* 
ceiving a great charadler of him from Uvedale and Edyngdon, 
that he engaged him in hi&own fervice. Ho further adds, that 
Wykeham anfwered fo pertinently to feveral political queilions 
which the king put to him, that Edward conceived a very high 
idea of his merit. 

It has been afTerted by fome writers, that Wykeham removed 
from Winchefler to Oxford, to profecute his fludies, and that he 
continued there almoft fix years. But they appear to have had 
no foundation for this. On the contrary, there is great reafon 
t i^elieve that he never (ludied in any nniverfity. And it wai 
for this reafon, probably, that a tradition has been handed down, 
that W)^keham was an illiterate perfon. It would, however, be 
doing him ^reat injuflice, to fuppofe that he was really igno- 
rant. He had, probably, acquired a confiderable degree of 
real knowledge, though not of that kind which was then taught 
in the fchools. And^ indeed, learning in general was in fo mi* 
ferable a (late at that time, and in particular in the univerfity of 
Oxford, that it was, perhaps, no diiadvantage to him to have been 
led into a difFerent courfe bf fludies. The ffudents at that univer- 
fity were^t this period principally employed in certain logical 
contentions, which turned merely upon words ; and fo farpre- 
vailedf as to divide the fcholars into perpetual faAions. ^ They 
were divided chiefly into two parties*, called the Nominalifli 
and Realifls. The Nominalifls were followers of William Oe* 
cham, filled the Invincible Do£lor i and the Realifls of D una 
Scotus, ftiled the Subtle Dodlor, As thefe difputes, though in 
themfelves ytry trifling and unimportant, were carried on with 
great acrimony, they prevented any progrefs in real learnings, 
and iatfodnceasn unintelligible jargon in the ftead of it; and 
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tlieir altercations were carried to fuch.an height, that the ftudenti 
often had recourfe to a very particular mode of argumentation ; 
namely, the endeavouring to convince their antagonifts by 
blows ; for they had frequent 'battles, which fometimes ended ia 
blood fhed. As by thefe mj^ans, a place which fhould have beea 
appropriated to the (ludies of humanity and poHtenefs, was bc^ 
come a fcene of fcandalous barbarity and brutality of manners^ 
and as the real knowledge which could be acquired there was {o 
inconfiderable, Wykcham can hardly be confidered as any great 
fufferer, by not having received his education, there. 

It was manifeilly tor abilities of a very diiferent kind from . 
thofe commonly attained at that time in the univerfity, chat 
Wykeham was recommended to king Edward the third. He is 
faid to have been brought to court, and placed there in the 
king's fervice, when he was about two or three and twenty years 
of age. W})at employment he had there at this time, is uncer« 
taip : The firH office which he appears to have borne, was that 
of clerk of all the king's works, in hi« manors of Henle and. 
YeKhampHed, which was conferred on him in May, 1356* 
Shortly after he was made furveyor of the king's works at the 
caille, and in the park of Windfor. By his patent for this of- 
fice he had power given him to prefs all forts of artificers, and to 
provide done, timber, and all other materials, and carriages. 
Whilft he ftaid at Windfor, he was allowed one fhilling a day, 
two (hillings when he went elfewhere on his employment, and 
three (hillings a week for his clerk ;^ and the following year he 
received a granjt from the king of a fhilling a day, payable at 
the exchequer, over and above his former allowance. ^ 

It was by the advice and perfuafion of Wykeham, that king 
Edward was induced to pull down great part of Windfor callle, 
and to re-build it in. the magnifi cnt manner in which it now 
appears ; and the execution of this great work he committed 
entirely to him. Wykeham had likewife the fole diredion of 
the building of Qucenborough caftle. The eredlion of this 
flro6lure was attended with confiderable difficulties, arifing from 
the nature of the ground, and the lownefs of the fituation* 
Thefe difficulties, however, did not difcouragc Wykeham from 
adviiing and undertaking the work ; and in the evept they only 
ferved to render his diligence, abilities, and (kill in architecture^ 
the more manifefl and confpicuous. 

As Wykeham^ in the execution of all thefe employments, ac* 
quitted himfcrlf greatly to the fatisfaflion of king Edward, he 
obtained a very confiderable degree of his favour and regard ; 
and the king gave him very fubllantial proofs of it, by coriti- 
noally heaping upon him preferments, both ecclefiaUical and 
civil. It is, however, related, -that fome of Wykeham's ene- 
mies gave fo malicious a turn to an infcnption which he had put 
on the palace at Windfor, as did for the prefent draw upon him 
the king's difpleafore. The words of this infcription are, nh 
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commifiioned by tbe king to treat of the ranfom of tlie king of 
Scotland, and the prolonging of the truce with the Scots, toge- 
ther with the chancellor, treafurefy and the earl of Arnndel. 
. He was alfo fometimes called Chief of the Privy Council; from 
. which it may probabljr be inferred, that he was whatis now ftiled 
Prefidentof the council. He was likewife fometimes called Gover- 
nor of the Great Council ; but it is likely that this was applied 
to him only while he held the pofi of chancellor ; who does, by 
his ofiice, preiidejn thehoufe of Peers. 

The great; degree of favour in which Wykehain Hood wit& 
the king, is fumciently apparent from the many preferments, 
civil and ecclefiail^al^ which he bellowed upon him. FroiiTard, 
a contemporary Kmorian, who refided a coniiderable time in 
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Bonham, in the cpUegiftte church of 
Suthwell, York diocefe $ the tax 
fift>i»five marks Aerling. Jtm, the 
canonry and prebend of the altar 
of St. Mary, in the coUcgiate 
church of Beverly, York - diocefe 5 
the tax fixteen pounds fterling. 
Jtif/it the canonry and prebend of 
Totenhale, in me church of Lon« 
'don; the tax fixteen marks fler- 
ling. Item, the canonry and pre- 
bend of Fordyngton, in the church 
of Sarumj the tax twenty-five 
marks flerling. Jum, the canonry 
and prebend of Werweli, in the 
mona(^ery of the Nuns of Wer- 
well, Wynton diocefe ^ the tax 
fixty markj. Item, the canonry and 
prebend of Iwerne, in the mon^- 
tery of the Nuns of Shafton, 5a- 
rum diocefe j the tax thirty marks. 
Item, the canonry and prebend of 
Swerdes, in the church of Publin 
in Ireland; the tax ninety marks 
ilerling. Item, the prepoiiture of 
Weils, with a prebend in the 
church of Wells, annexed to the 
fame ; the tax fixty eight marks 
l\erling. Item, the canonry and 
prebend of Alnethlie, in the king's 
free chapel of Bruggenorth, Coven- 
* try and Litchfield diocefe; the va- 
lue of the faid prebend annually 
twenty-three pounds fix fliillings 
and eight pence. Item, the fai'd Sir 
William did hold, by virtue of 
apoftolical difpenfauon, at the time 
of the date of the monition afore- 
faid, and fince, the parifh church of 
Manyhynct, Exon diocefe, at that 
timcof iayparfonage : It is a be- 
nch ;c with cure, noi compatibly 



' With another core; but the fame 

* church he hath wholly refigned, 
' and fimply quitted, in form of law, 
' as well really as verbally ; the Ux 
' of the fame eight pounds ilerlingr 

* Item, he did obuin a refcript or bull 

* apo^olical in the time of our, lord 
« Pope Innocent the fixth, <fireftcd 

* to the biihop ele€t of St. David*f, 

* to examine the faid William per- 

* fonally ; and if he (bould be foun4 

* duly qualified) to grani unto him 

* by provifion the canonry and prc- 

* bend of the church of St. Andrei 

< of Aukelond, Durham diocefe, 

* which formerly Thomas de Byde- 

* kylt held in the faid church dunng 

< his life 5 but by virtue of the lame 

* he neither hath fince had collation^ 

< nor the faid canonry and prebend 

* hath he pofiefiion of, nor hath in 

< any wife had, nor intendeth to have 

* for the future, nor in any manner 

* to make ufe of 'the faid refcript or 

* bull apofiolical ; the tax or value 
' is not knovn.* Thus is appears 
that the yearly value, partly taxed 
and partly real, ot the benefices 
which Wykeham had forfomeconfi- 
derable time held all together, was 
87 3I. 6s. 8d. and of thofe which he 
ftill remained in poiTelfion of, and. 
continued to hold till he becaoat 
bifhop of Winchefter, was 842 T. 
And therefore when we confidef 
likewife the civil employments which 
Wykeham was pofleffed of, and tht 
very confiderabie difference between 
the value of money at that time and 
the prefent, it will appear that th# 
income of Wyekeham' rauft have 
beca very great* 
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between the kiiig and the Pope ; and was» probablyi the caufe- 
of the delay in the prefent cafe. King Edward, however, 
greatly • interefted himfelf on the behalf of Wykeham ; and 
even condefcended to write to the duke of Bourbon, one of his 
boftages for the king of France^ to whom he had granted leave 
of abfence about a year before, and had lately prolonged it at 
the Pope's requeft, deiiring him to prevail with the Pope to con* . 
£rm Wykeham's elefbion. The dutce accordingly went to Avi^« 
lion^ where the Pope then redded, and fohcited the aiFair in 
perfon. ^ The Pope, who was well pleafed to receive a petitioa 
from the king of England, which was the ytty thing he pro-^ 
pofed to himfelf by all this delay* eafily complied ; and accord" 
ingly he was confecrated in St. Paul's churcn, London, on the 
loth of Oftobcr, 1367, by the archbifliop of Canterbury, af- 
filed by the bifhops of London and Salifbury ; and the fame 
day the archbilhop Celebrated the feafl: of confecration with 

treat magnificence at his palace of Lambeth. And Wykeham 
eing now qualified) by his advancement in the church, to re- 
ceive the higheft dignity in the ftate, was confiituted chancellor 
of England. 

About this time the celebrated Black Prince, who had been 
made prince of Gafconv by his father king ^dward, that pro- 
vince having been ceded to England by the treaty of Bretigny, 
laid a new tax upon his Gafcon fubjeds, called ehimney-monty. 
This tax had provoked the inhabitants of Gafconv to a dange- 
rous revolt. Charles V. now king of France, had, from the in- 
ftant he mounted the throne, proiedled the breach of the treaty 
of Bretiffny, in order to deprive kin^ Edward of the advantages 
iUpolated to him thereby. This incident was^ therefore, too fa- 
vourable toliis views, not to be made ufe of. • He found means 
to induce fome of ^he Gafcon barons to prefent a petition to the 
court of France, complaining that prince Edward had raifed il- 
legal taxes on his French fubje^s, and djcmandinc redrefs. Thii; 
was an affair in which the king of France had no right to in* 
terfere. as Gafcony had been abfolutely ceded to the king of 
England f and the prince of Wales was not in the leaH ac* 
countable to the French king for his adminiHration. However9 
the prince was fummoned before the court of peers at Paris, to 
anfwer the complaints againft him. Prince Edward, on receiv- 
ing this fummons, made fuch an an anfwer sTs might be expelled 
from him. He declared, that he would come to Paris, but it 
fhould be with his helmet on his head, and i];cty thoufand men 
to witnefs ' his appearance. The French king, who expedled 
fuch a return, immediately decreed, that the - territories of the 
king of England in France were forfeited for this contempt. 
Upon this, king Edward, in 1369, fummoned a parliament tp. 
be hekl at Weilminiler ; and the king, lords, and commons, 
being affembled in the Painted Chamber, Wykeham, now 
biihop of Winchefter, and Lord Chancellor^ made the following 
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fpeech t^ tH» piM'lu^Afsnt, in order to declare the caufes of their 

meeting. 

** Sirv(» the King, in all occafions of importance which con- 
^* cerned himfelf or his kingdom, hath always a^ed by the 
*i counfel ^nd ad vice of his lords ai^d commons, which he hath 
** ever fournl to be goad and loyal,, and for which he moil 
** beartiiy th^nketh them. It is very well known to you all, 
f< that opr lord the king fome time ago, with regard to the 
'^ claims and right which he hath in the kingdom of France, 
'f by the advice of his lords and commons, concluded a peace 
** with his adverfary of. France upon certain conditions ; 
f* namely, that his faid adverfary fhould farrender to him cer- 
^f tain lands and countries beyond the Teas, and (hoald alfo pay 
^' to him certain fums of money, within a time limited by the 
?* treaty ; and lillewife, that in confi Jeration of his renouncing 
f* all jurifdidion and fovereignty in Gafcony, and all other 
*^ countries belonging to the king beyond the Teas, our lord the 
-f' king, on his part, would at the fame time renounce the title 
i' of king of France. Bat his faid adverfary not only wholly 
f\ failed to furrender the lands and countries agreed upon by 
^' the treaty, and made no payment of the money, but has alfo 
f* accepted of the appeals of the count D'Arminac, the lord 
*^ De la Bret, and others, who are lieges of our lord the king 
f* in Gafcony ; and in confequence of thefe appeals, hath fum- 
** moned the prince of Gafcony to appear before him at Paris, 
<* on the firft day of May now paft, to anfwer to their appeals, 
** contrary to the terms of the treaty. And moreover, he hath 
•* fent a great number of armed men, who wage war in Gaf- 
<* cony, and have taken there by force, and dill keep pofTcflion 
*lof, town^, caftlcs, fortrefles, and other places, have (eized the 
♦* king's fubjeds, killed fome, and imprifoned others, or fet 
*' upon them grievous ranfoms : And farther, hath now lately 
f * fent a great number of men into the demefne lands of the 
*f king in Ponthieu, who have feizcd his towns, caftles, and 
«* fortreffes, by force of arms. On thefe attempts of the king 
** of France upon the faid principality, contrary to the form of 
f * the treaty, the prince fent fpecial meffengers fully to inform 
** the king of them ; who alfo acquainted him, that the prince, 
** upon this occafion, had fummoned the wifcft men of the 
*« principality, and confulted with them, whether upon advice 
f * of thefe open infradions of the peace, the king might not 
** by right and reafon' refume and ufe the title of king of 
*• France ; who anfwered, that he might do it by right and 
«« ^ood faith. Upon this paint, the archbifhopof Canterbury, 
*^ and the other prelates, are charged by the king to confuit to-* 
** gcther, and to declare to him their adyice and counfel. The 
•* king alfo willeih, as' the cultom hath been at thefe times, that 
all thofewho think themfclves aggrieved, fliould prefentth^ir 
petitions^ who ihall be anfwered -, and for this purpofe he 

" hath 
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'^ hath tfligned certain clerks to receive them; and certain lords 
'* and others to anfwer them/' 

From fpeeches of to public a nature as the foregoing, fcarctf* 
any idea can be formed of the character of the fpeaker : In ge* 
neral» therefore* the infertion of them is, perhaps, not very 
pertinent in biographical compilations. But the particulars of 
the tranfadUons of Wykeham's life, which are tranfmitted down 
to tts, are fo few, that even a fpeech of this kind of his, is « 
matter of fome corioiity. And it may be obferved, that Wyke* 
ham, when he had occaiion to addrefs the parliament as cban* 
cellor, fp^ke dire£Uy and clearly to the point in queftion, with« 
oat that ecdefialHcal pedantry, which is to be found in moft of 
the fpeeches of the chancellors of that aee, who were generally 
cddefiaitics. His fpeeches were not thoie of the prieft, bat of 
the ftateiman. 

King Edward. having afterwards, by the advice of the parlia^ 
laent, refumed the title of king of France, and received confi* 
derable fopplies, made great preparations for carrying on the * 
war againft France. The duke of Lancafler invaded France on 
the fide of Calais, while the prince of Wales attempted to re« 
gain the revolted towns on the other fide. The war, however, 
was carried on nnfuccefsfully on the part of England : Charles 
the Fifth, who was one of the ableft princes who ever fat upon the 
Gallic throne, had concealed his preparations with fo much art» ' 
and taken his meafures fo we)l, that the Engliih were furprised 
while they were unprovided for the war« Add to this, what was 
of the word confequence with refpedl to the Englilh affiurs, 
that the brave prince of Wales was prevented, by a dangerous 
and lingering diforder, from properly attending to the opera* 
tions of the- war. In fhort, the French had gained fuch aavan<» 
tages, that they began to think of transferring the war into Eng«^ 
land, and made great preparations for invading it. Things be* 
injg in this fituation, king Edward called a parliament in 13711 
wmch was opened by a fpeech made by Wykeham, as \oiAi* 
chancellor. 

In this parliament a reprefentation was made to the king, by 
the lords and commons, that the government of the realm had 
been too long in the hands of theecclefiaftics \ they petitioned, 
therefore, that the chief officers of the king's court and honfe- 
hold might be chofen from among the laity. In confequence of 
this reprefentation, which is faid to have been owin^ to the in-* 
iBuence of the duke of Lancafter, who was no friend to the 
clergy, Wykeham was removed from the poft of chancellor, and 
the great feal was delivered to . Sir Robert de Thorp. Tne 
duke of Lancafter, however, appears evidently to have had no 
perfonal ill-will to Wykeham : On the contrary, they were, at 
this time, upon very friendly terms together. Nor was he dif- 
milled with any marks of the king's difpl^fure ; nor did he 
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himfelf difcover any difgoft at his removal : For he attended 
at the ceremony of conmtuting the new chancellor, and after* 
wards at*that of his firft opening the great feal in Weftminftef- 
hall. And foon after his removal, he received the king's wiit j 
of fammonsy to attend the great council which was held at Win- ,' 
chefter, to confider of a proper method of levying the fuppliea^ 
granted by parliament* He appears alfo to have enjoyed the 
efleem and ^voor of the commons ; for in I373»' they named 
him with leven other lords, whom they petitioned to have ap- 
pointed as a committee to confer with them on the fnpplies to 
Dc^raneed to the king* 

The defign of the French to invade England had given fo. 
great an alarm, that even the whole body of the clergy, from 
ue age of fixteen to fixty, were ordered to be arrayed, mnf- 
tered, and in arms. The invafion, however, came to nothing ; 
andia 13^4* thednkeof Lancafter concladed a truce with the 
French ; m which, according to their nfual cnftom, they gained 
more by their intrifi;aes th^ they had done in the war. The 
tmce was renewed the next year, and by this time the Engliib 
were in a manner driven oat of Prance. 

Pope Gre^ry the eleventh had employed hb goo4 offices, in 
•rder to bnng the kings of England and France to treat of a 
peace ; and on this occafion the Pope wrote to Wykeham, as to 
a perlbn who had the greateft infitfence with the king, exhort* 
ing aad conjaring him to tt(e his utmoft endeavours to incline 
him to an accommodation* His holin<;fs, however, was not fo 
cntively abforbed in ^e thoughts of promoting peace, as to 
omit laying hold oi any^apportunity ot advancing the intere^ 
of the holy See : For in "his letter to Wykeham, he befought 
him eameftly 10 forward, by all poiHble means, the payment of 
the fubiidy, which on V^ous pretences he had impofed on the 
clergy of England; and which was now moderated. to thefum 
of 60,000 florins, in a conference between the agents of both 
parties at the congrefs of Bruges ; on condition, however, that 
40,900 florins more ihould be paid, to make up the fum at firft 
demanded, in cafe a peace fhould beeftablifhed between the two 
kingdoms. So that it is evident, that the good pontiff thought 
it not improper that his labours for the promotion of peace 
ihould be prodo^ive of fome folid advantages to himfelf, or co 
the holy See. 

Notwithftanding Wykeham was fo mnch employed in affairs 
of ftate, and fo much taken up in his perfonai attendance upon 
the king, yet he did not ncglefl the duties of his epifcopal 
fun£lion, nor the care of his diocefe. When he was in i'all pof* 
feflion of his bifhopric, one of the fird things which engaged 
his attention, was the care of the epifcopai houfes and build* 
isL^i^ many of which his predcceiTcr had left out of repair, and 
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ill a ruinous condition, {g ) The buildings belonging to the 
biftiops of Winche/ler sN^xt at this time very large and numc* 
rous ; for they had ten or twelve di/Ferent caules, manor-hdufee^ 
or places of reAdcnce, properly accommodated for the reception 
of tbemfelves an4 their retinue; together with many granges i 
parks, warrens^ and the like* Such was the ftate ana grandeur 
in which at that time lived the miniders of a religion, intended 
to infpire humility and lowlinefs of heart ; the profcU'cd dif* 
ciptes of a mailer, who had not a plact in wbtch fo lay his htad i 
W^kehfim immcdinceiy fet about repairing'* all his epifcopal 
buildings in fuch a manner a^ mi^^ht be expected from a prelate 
of his Ipirit, and of his flcill and experience in architeAure ; 
sind in the repairs of the houfeH and palaces belonging to his 
See, and in feveral new buildings wnich be raifed upon the 
eftates of the bifhopric, he expended above twenty thoufand 
narks. In 1 375, the bifliop held a vifitation of his whole dio* 
cefe I not only of the fecuiar clergv» buc alfo of the laonaderies 
and religious hofafes of all forts, all which he vifltcd in perfoni 
and the next year he fcnc his commiflioners with powers to 
correct and reform the feveral irregularities andabttfes which he 
had difcovered in the courfe of his vi/itation. Some years af* 
terwardsy the bifliop having three feveral times vifited all the re- 
ligious houfes throughout his diocefe, and having thoroughly 
informed himfelf of the ftate and condition of each, and of the 

E articular abui'es which required correttion and reformation, 
efides the orders which he had already givca, and the remedies 
which he had occafionally applied by his commiilionersy now 
iifued his injundlions to each of them ; which were accommo- 
dated to the feveral exigencies, and intended to corre^ the 
abufes introduced, and to recall them all to the ftn£t obfervance 
of the rules of their refpettive orders. Many of chefe in* 
jundlionaare ftill remainmg, and are evidences of the care and 
attention with which he difcharged this part of his epifcopal 
duty. 

The zeal and a/Tiduity with which Wykeham purfued the ne« 
cefHuy work of difcipline, and the retormation of abufes, ap- 
pears particularly in the pains he took to reftore the hofpital qf 
St. Crofa, at Sparkeford, near Winchefler, to the original defign 
of its founder. This famous hofpital was founded by Henry 

de Blois, 
• 
(^) Wykeham msde the execu- and 35x1 lambs; all which were fed 
tK)rii of the late prelate Kdyngdon pay upon the lands of the bilhopric. The 
1662), 108, Aorling for dilapidations } bifnops of Wincheftor, in thdfe days, 
ho alfo made a further demand upon muft have been very unreafonable, If 
them of 700 marks, vvhich they ac- v they confiderod themfelvcs as not 
knowledged, and promifed to pay. rufllciently.paid,atkaA fo far aithey 
The (landing Aock of the* biHiopric could bo paid by the good things of 
which was delivered to him* was 127 this world, for their fhareln the go- 
draught horfei, X556 head of black vernmentpf the church of Chriil, 
cattle^ 3876 weathers^ 4777 cwes^ 
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tde BloiSy bithop of Wiacheder, and brother to king Stephen, in 
the year 1152, and was very nobly endowed ; but the revenges 
were in procefs of time iniqnitoufly embezzled by thofe, wh'oi^ 
duty it was to fee them properly difpofed of. Wykeham was 
refolded to redrefs this grievance, and exerted all his endeavours 
for that purpofe. But he met with many difficulties and ob« 
fbrudlions in this bnfinef.^, and was engaged in a troublefome 
difpote concerning it, which lafted upwards of fix years,, the 
affair having been brought before the Pope. However, Wyke- 
ham's refoltttion and perfeverance having at length overcome 
all oppofition, he called the delinquents to a fevere account ; 
and reinftated the hofpital in all its rights, reftoring in everv re« 
ipedtts primitive ufe and cuftoms, agreeable to the original in« 
tention of its founder. It is to be regretted, that Wykeham's 
behaviour in this refpeA is not oftener imitated by thofe whofe 
fituation authorizes and enables them to examine into the ma* 
nagement of charitable inftilutions : For there are too many of 
thefe, which by the mifmanagement, negligence, or di(honefly 
of thofe to whom*the care of them is intruited, are prevented. 
from anfwering, at leaft in a great degree, the generous and be* 
, nevolent iatentions of their founders. Perfons in* afRuent cir«- 
comftances, therefore, w^o are governors of hofpitals» would 
often do much more fervite to fociety, by exerting them fel vet 
to pr^ent the frauds and negligences of the officers of fuch in- 
fiitutions which are already eflablifhed, and by placing theat 
«ipon a projfer footing, than by the largeil donations 10 new 
#bandations. 

The abttfes which Wykeham had obferved in the hofpital of 
St. Crofs, awakened his attention to other charities of the fame 
nature. Whilft he had that affair upon his hands, he held a vt- 
£tation of the hofpital of St. Thomas in Southwark ; and af- 
terwards that of Saiidon, in the county of Surry ; and the irre- 
gularities which he found in thofe hofpitals he corre^ed, no op- 
poiitton being made to his authority. And at the fame time 
that he was thus engaged in the reformation of thefe charitable 
inftitutioB), he was forming the plan of a more noble and ex- 
tenftve foundation of his own. lie had refolved to difpofe of 
the great wealth of which he was poffefTed, in fome charitable 
amd publk-fpirited uf<i ; but when he came to fix his choice 
Upon fome defign, he was con£deiably embarrafTed Co know how 
he fhould pitch upon one that was likely to be of the greateft 
public benefit, and the ItaH liable to abufe. On this occaiiont 
be examined with great care the various rules of the Religious 
Orders, and compared with them the lives of the feveral Profef* 
Ibrs ; but he faid, that he was with grief obliged to declare, 
that he could' not any where find that .the ordinances of their 
founders, according to their true dcfign and intention, were r.c 
prefent obierved by any of them. This rcfledlion, which very 
OMich nifeited him, almoft determined him to didiibiite his 
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riches among the poor and indigent with his own hands. How- 
ever, the confideracion of the late great reduftion of the num- 
ber of the Clergy« by peililences and otherwife, induced him to 
change that refolution. The great plague, which raged in 
England for five months only, in the year 13499 is faid to have 
fwept away almoft one half of the people, and nine parts out of 
ten of the Clergy... It carried off whole families together, and 
left none remaining. There was buried in the church.yard 
called the Charter. Houfe, in London, fifty thoufand perfons, 
who died of it. In the hofpital of Sandon, in the county of 
Surry, the mafter and brethren, every one of them, died of it. 
The pariih churches were for the moft part deferted, and left 
without divine iervice ; and at Oxford the fchools were (hut, 
and the fcholars difperfed themfelves, or died. The Clergf 
were by this means become fo fcarce, that afterwards great num- 
bers of illiterate laymen^ who could hardly read the common 
fervice, and much lefs nnderlland it, were admitted into hqly 
orders. In 1361, there was another, called the fecond or leifer 
plague, which carried off great numbers of the common peo- 
ple, many of the nobility, and feven of the Bifhops. There 
was a third plague in the year 1368, and another in 1370, 
which raged particularly at Oxford., Wykeham, therefore, in«- 
fluenced by die coniideration of thefe ereat national calamities* 
determined at laft to do all that*was in nis power to remedy this 
defolation of the church, by relieving poor fcholars in their 
clerical education, and to eftablifh two colleges of ftudentSy fof 
the fupport and increafe of Chriflian knowledge, and for the 
improvement of the liberal arts and fciences. Accordingly he 
purchafed feveral parcels of ground in the city of Oxford, on 
which to found his intended college. His college of Winchef- 
ter, which he intended as a nurfery for that of Oxford, was 
part of his original plan ; for before he proceeded any farther 
in his deiign for the latter, he eftablifhed a fchool at Winchefter, 
of th^ fame kind, and for the fame purpofe with the former ; 
and he made an agreement with Richard de Herton, that for ten 
yea4's he fhould diligently inftru£k, in grammatical learning, as 
many poor fcholars as the Blfhop fhould fend him : Wykeham 
agreeing likewife to provide Herton with a proper affiftant. 

But whilft our prelate was endeavouring to carry into execo. 
tion thefe generous defigns, he was fuddenly attacked by a party 
which was formed againll him at court, and in.fuCh a manner as 
reduced him to a neceflity of layine afide his defigns for the 
prefent. But in order to underftand this affair, it will be necef^' 
iary to cake a view of the flate of public affairs iu England at 
this period. In 1374. a truce being concluded between France 
and England, and all holHlities between the two nations ceafing, 
the duke of Lanc«iter returned, and refided in the court of 
England, The prince of Wales had been obliged to retura 
home a coniiderable time beforej on account of his dedtaing 
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fiate of healthy and his cafe began now to be confidered as def* 
perate. King Edward was alfo fo much impaired, both in bod/. 
and ffiindy as to be incapable of difcharging the duties of go«> 
vernment. This illuflrious prince, who had now outlived that 
fpirit and magnanimity by which he had formerly been fo emi* 
nently diftinguiflied, was now become a dupe to tliat infamous 
woman Alice Ferrers. As both the king and the prince qf 
W^es were, therefore, unable to manage the public atfairs, the 
care of thetn naturally devolved upon the duke of Lancafter. 
However, he ieems to have thought himfelf not fufficiently fe* 
cure of maintaining his afcendency in the government, without 
theaffiftanceof Alice Ferrers, whofe influence over the old King 
was very great, and with whom therefore the duke connefted 
himfelf. But by taking this woman into his party, and making 
tife of her power, he did in effeft get the management of af- 
fairs entirely into his own hands. It was indeed ftrongly 
fnfjpeded by the whole fiation, whether juflly or not, that the 
duke of Lancfifter carried his views farther; and as ther^ was 
no probability that the Black Phnce could live long, had a de- 
£gn to fnpplant his young nephew Richard, and on ihe demife 
of his- father, to feize the crown hfmfelf. And it muil be ac- 
knowledged, that it is not eafy to conceive why the Dak); of 
Lancafter ihould a6k in concert with fuch a woman as Alice 
Ferrers, who was adifhonour both to his father and the nation, 
if he had not had fomething in view, which he could not ho« 
nourably avow. Be 'this, however, as it may, the Duke of 
Lancailer aiTumed a vtry large degree of power, which^he fome- 
times exerciiedin an arbitrary and oppreffive manner. And the 
Prince of Wales, who had entertained the fame fufpicions of his 
brother that the greater part of the nation, had done, and was 
therefore alarmed with apprehenfions for his fon, was refolved 
to ufehis utmofi endeavours toobilru6t the Duke of Lancafter's 
deiigns, and to break the party which he had formed at court, 
and get thofe who belonged to it removed from thence. The 
Prince of Wales had. a great number of friends in the Parlia- 
ment ; and among thofe \Vho ftrongly fupported his incereft, 
was our prelate Wykeham. And in 1375, the prince's friends 
fo far prevailed, that the parliament, after having granted thofe 
fupplies to the government which they thought proper, peti- 
tioned the King to augment his council to ten or twelve of the 
chief prelates and nobility ; and that nothing of moment ihould 
be tranfa^bed without the advice and concurrence of four at leall 
of that number. To this requeft, under fome reilrictions, the 
King aflented ; nine Lords and Prelates were accordingly ap- 
pointed, and among this number was the BiOiop of Winchefier. 
The Parliament alfo impeached feveral individuals for having 
raifed money illegally, and committing extortion in theexcutioa 
of their offices. Among thcfe was the Lord Latimer, then Lord- 
chamberlaini who had the greateil ihare of, the confidence and 
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friendlhip of tbe Dtfke of It^n^aUktr ; and ihM noU^o^n wa« 

convided of clandeftiiie traffic, and other inftances of oppreir 

fion and corruption ; for which (le was confined in the marihal* 

fea, oncil he ihoald pay a iiae oi^ twenty thoafand marka* and 

was rendered incapable of holding any office ander the King» 

Alice Ferrers ivas alfo baniihed from coort^ and an ordinance 

made with particular relation to her. That no woman) efpecially 

Alice Ferrers, (hould folicit or profecute any buiinefs p^fonailjr 

in the King's courts of judicature. And it is affirmed by (bmc , 

hillorians, th^t the Duke of Lancader himfelf was with the reft 

removed ^om about the King's perfon, at this time^ in confe* 

i^ence of thefe remonilrances of the Parliament j and iade^ 

they were fufficiently anderftood to be levelled at him, the per« 

fons profecuted being his chief friends and dep^n4ents, though 

Jt was not thought proper to mention hin\ eippirefsly. The 

chief manager, and moft leading member of the Houfe of Com* 

jnons, again ft the Duke of Lan caller's fiends, was Sir Peter d« 

la Mare; who diftinguifkcd hijaofcll gre^^tly in ^he affair by hi^ 

zeal, ebquenc^y and abiliues : He was a k^ught of Hereford* 

fiiire, and fteward to the earl of March, who fs^vottt[<Mi the fame 

caure4 Tlie proceedings of this Parliamehty and the feverity 

which it exercifed againft the Duke of Lancafter's party, weit fo 

agreeable to the general fenfe of the nation, that' this Parliament 

was afterwards diliingniihed by the name of the Good Parlia»- 

jTient. Before this feffion of Parliament was ended, that ^le* 

•brated hero, Edward, Prince of Wales, diedf greatly and uni- 

verfally lamented by the nation. This Prince nad always had a 

great .regard for the Biihop pf Winchefter, who lyas sealouily . 

attached to his fervice ; and he gave him the Uft evidence of 

his efleem, by appointing him one of the executors of his will. 

Notwithllanding^ the Prince of Wales did not live to^tee the 

<onclui]OB of this parliament, his friends did, however, fecure 

for him that point which he principally aimed at : For upon his 

death, the Commons immediately petitioned tbe Kingt that 

Richard of Bourdeauxa his fon, might be brought into Parii^* 

jnent, that he might be acknowledged as the heir-*apparent of the 

kingdoin ; ai\d they further petitioned, together with the Lords, 

that he might be declared Prince of Wale^ ; With both which 

requells the King readily complied* 

Wykeham had formerly enjoyed a confiderable (hare of the 
» Duke of Lancafter's friendihip : And he had fo much confidence 
in him, that before he fet out on his expeditions to France in ^he 
years 1369 and 1373, the Duke having obtained of the Ktnga 
grant to certain truSees nan;ied'by him, of the cuHody and ad- 
mini liration of the revenues of his tallies and eilates, for one 
year afrer his Qwn deceafe, in. order tt> the payment of his debts, 
and for fuch other qfes as he (hould direfl, appointed the Biihop 
vof Winchefter one' of his truftees for both thoie grants. And in 
the beginning of the ^rear 137$^ h^ li)(;evyU^ ^onilituted him his. 
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a.Hom9y'9 together witli the Earl of Arandel, to appear and a£t 
lor him ioany of ^e courts of £ngiand, during his abfence at 
the coBgrefs of Bruges. But aotwithftanding the eileem Und 
friendihip which the Duke of Lancafter appears for a confide* 
rable time to have entertained for Wykeham, his fentiments to- 
wards him were entirely changed, upon the Biihop*s takin? 
part with thofe who were attached to the Prince of Wales, and 
whooppofed his friends and dependents. From that time, in* 
ftead of being Wykeham's friend, the became his open and 
avowed enemy. ' 

The Parliament wlych had exerted itfcif fo much againft the 
friends and adherentaof * the Duke of LancaAer, was difmified 
ibon after the death of the Prince of Wales. And the Duke of . 
Ijancafier now re- afifaming the reins of government, all the vi* 
gorous pjroceedings and decrees of tht Parliament, againft tho(e 
delinquents who had been attached to hisinterefls, came to no- 
thing. Lord Latimer, Alice Perrers, and the reft of that party^ 
returned again to Court. King Edward lay at Eltham, oppreflea 
with age and ficknefs, and grief for the lofs of his beloved foa* 
They found means, therefore, not only to regain their former 
a£:endency9 but alfo to revenge themfelves upon their former 
oppofers. The Council of twelve, who had been appointed for 
the management pf public afFairs, they procured to be dii^ 
charged ; and the Duke of Lancafter was declared Regent of the 
kingdom. Sir t'eter de la Mare, who had diftinguiihed himfelf 
{6 much in the late Parliament, was, by the Duke's order, very 
unjuftly committed prifoner to Nottingham caftle ; and it was 
ibon after the torn of. our prelate, Wykeham, to feel the weight 
of the Duke's refentmenti He accordingly procured articles of 
accttfatioa to be brongiit againft the Bifhop, for divers crimes 
committed by him during his adminiftration of affairs, Theie 
articles were eight in number. In the Jirfl article it was ailed ged 
againft the Biibop, that &fter the peace made with France, he 
had the difpofal and management of all the king's revenues, 
hothathome and beyond fea, with all the fubfidies granted by 
Parliament, and the fums received for the ranfoms of the King 
of Fiance, of the country of Burgundy, and of the King of 
Scotland, and other fums of money received on the King's ac- 
count, for eight vears, during the whole time that Simon Lang- 
]»am, late Archbilhop of Canterbury, and John Barnet, biihop of 
Ely, were treafurers of England ; and that thefe revenues, Tub* 
fidies, CfTr. had not for the moft part been applied to the profit 
of the King and kingdom. And that when the peace had 
lafted ten years, and the fecond war began, the King's treafury 
was found almoft empty, and the King in great ftreights was 
forced to burthen his fabje£ts with fubiidies and Ipaos ; all 
which, it was alledged, was owing to the bad management of 
the Bifliop of Winchefter. In the /ecom^ article he was charged 
with having unjuftly iiaed feveral perfojQSi who had behaved 
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well in the late war ; which it was faid had fo difgufted the feU 
diers, that they entered into companies, and made war in 
France, which occaiioned the renewal of the war, and other bad 
confequences. In the /i6/ri/ article it was faid, that thftfiiihop 
had caufed the holUges of the King of France, and particularly 
the Dukes of Orleans, Berry, Anjou, and Bourbon, and many 
others, to be fet at liberty for his own profit. In the fwrtb 
article he was charged with having negle^ed to fend fuccoors 
into the country of Pontbieu, though he had received timely 
notice of tbe neceflity of it; by which negligence of his, it 
was- faid, that country was loft. The fifth and Jixth articles 
charge him with having caufed a fine of 100 1. to oe lefiened t6 
20]. and certain rents and profits due to the King to be remitted. 
In the /e*vitttb article it was alledged a^ainft him, that he had. • 
bought up the King's debts with the King's money, and for his 
profit, at a (iif(tount of 75 per cent, or for one fourth ; and not 
returned the whole profit to the treafury. In the eighth article 
the Bi(hop was charged with having, when he was chancellor, 
by his own authority, often caufed fines to be lefiened ; and in 
particular wich cauung 40I. the half of a fine of Sol. which 
nad been paid by John Grey, to be re-paid to the faid Grey, on 
pretence of fome. bargain between him and the Bifhop. 

It is not pgffiale, at this time, to explain, feveral particulars 
relative to thefe articles. It may, however, be obferved, that 
the firft article, in which he was charged with having employed 
the revenues of tbe crown in an unjuilifiable manner, was, in 
effe U the fame thiat was contained in tiie declaration of the 
Commons, in the laft Parliament, and which was direded againfi: 
the Duke of Lancafter and his party. Particular abufes had 
been then enquired into, and feveral of that party impeached 
and coiivided, to the general fatisfaftion of the nation, Bat as 
the Lancailrian partv had now gained the af-endency, and 
means had been found to jprocure a Parliament bttter aiFcded to 
.their interefts, they now transferred the charge, in general terms, 
from themfelves to the Bifhop of Wincheiler. However, the 
impropriety * and . unreafonablenefs of charging, him with the 
grofs fum of the whole public revenue, for fo many .years, and 
even for fome time before he bore any ofiice in the ftate, ftrikes 
at the firft view. Nor, indeed, was Wykeham the perfon pro* 
perly anfwerable for it : For he never held the pofi of treafurer 
of England, though many authors have afiirmed that he did ; 
nor does it appear that Langham and Barnet, who fucceflively 
held that ofiice during the time in queflion, were any way de- 
pendent upon him; and Barnet was fiill livihg to anfwer for 
mnifelf. Indeed, whoever had the management of the public 
revt'iiue, it was not to be wondered at, that by an expenfive fo* 
reign war, of upwards of twenty years continuance, the nation 
ihuuld be fo exhaufied, and the king fo overwhelipcd with 
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debts^ as not to be able to recover themfelves in an unfettled 
and imperfedl peace of nine years.' 

As to fome of the other charges againft Wykeham, they ap- 
pear to be nothing more than common inflances of the king'f 
generofity, perverted into articles of accnfation again ft him ; 
and^ withont entering into a minute examination of the reft, ie 
may be fofficient to obferve, as it will be the beft juftification of 
him which can be given at this time, that when the Bifhop was 
heard upon thefe articles before a certain number of Birhopsftnd 
Lords, and others of the privy Council, appointed by the King 
for that purpofe, it was the laft article only upon which they 
thought proper to give judgment. It appears evidently, there- 
for^, that as they dropped the firft feven articles, they confidered 
them as nnfapported by proof or evidence. However, in con* 
fequenceof the judgment given upon the laft article, in which 
he was charged with repaying 40I. part of the fine of John 
Grey, writs were iflued from the exchequer, ordering theiherifpr 
tofeize into the King's hands the temporalities of t£e bifhopric 
of Wincbefter. It may be ohferved here, in vindication bf the 
Bifliop, that the whole tranTaction relative to Grey's fin^, ap- 
pears to have .been carried on in an open manner, and without 
any attempts to keep it fecret ; and that the whole fum re- 
funded was paid to Grey, nor is there any appearance of Wyke- 
ham's having received any advantage from it. So that what 
was exceptionable in his condn6l in this affair, was chiefly foHie 
irregalarity in the procedure, of which his enemies took ad- 
vantage. The Biftiop was ordered to attend agiin at We!lmin» 
fter, for a further examination, on the 2orh of tiie January fol- 
lowing : But this was afterwards poftpoiied to an uncertain day, 
at the King's' pleafnre ; aud Wykeham was never after 
brought to any hearing on this occaiion. 

However, the malice of Wykeham's enemies did not ftop 
here : For, not content with having caufed the temporalities of 
his bifhopric to befeized, lie was forbidden, in thelCing's na'ne, 
to coofb within twenty miles of the Court. And upon his re* 
ceiving this prohibition, he immediately left his palace at Soath- 
wark, and reci> ed to the monaflery of Merton, where he chiefly 
continued during the next month, and afterwards pafTed (omc 
time in the abbey of Waverly, near Farnham. Wykeham's 
affairs were in this fituation, when the Parliament was opened on 
the 27th of January. The Quke of Lancafter, now his great 
advcrfary, had re eftablifhed his power at Court beyond all op- 
pofition : And his influence in the Parliament was become very 
great ; for it is affirmed, that he had procured the m^fmbers of 
this Parliament to be eleded at his pleafure, and had found 
means to exclude almoft all thofe w/io had oppoled him in the 
lafl Psfrliament.' So that the general tendency of the proceed- 
ings of the prefent Parliament, was to reverfe all which had ' 
been done in oppofition to the Duke and his party in ;he laft. . 

King 
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King Edward having completed the fiftieth year of his reigo^ 
the Hoafe jof Commons petitioned the Iting, that he would grant 
an ad of general pardon to his fubjefts, of all crim^ com* 
mitied to that time. An ad of grace was accordingly paited^ 
and. the ill-will of the duke of Lancafter and his party againft 
the BijQiop of Winchefter, was fo grjsat, that he was the only 
nan excepted ont of the general pardon. This txctpiion was 
in the following words : if' But always it is in the Kynge's 
** mind, that Sir William Wykeham» Bifhop of Winchefter, 
*' (hall nothing enjoyeof thefaid graces^' graants, and pardons, 
'* nor in no wife be comprized within the fame." But Lord 
Latimer, Alice Ferrers, and others of that party, were restored 
to their eftates, and the judgments given againA them in the 
laft Parliament were reverfed. 

Wykeham had received no writ of fammoBB from the King 
, to attend this Parliament ; he was, neverthelefs, regularly fu1a>- 
moned to Convocation, by the mandate of the Archbi(hop of 
Canterbury, exe^ated by th« Bi&op of London* And whea 
the Clergy met in Convocation, the King^s iile(ra|;e beiof deli* 
vered to the houfe, fetting forth thenecelity of his affairs, and 
Refiling a fuitable fabfidy, CoHrtenay, Biihop of London, ftoo4 
up, and made a erievouscomplaint of many injuries dene t6 
himfelf and the Bifliop of Win^hefter ; and of thefe he exhi*- 
bited to the honfe a particular account in writing, and begged 
them not to oonient to any fubfidy, till fatisfa^on ihould be 
tMidt to the injnred parties. This motic^ of the Biihop of 
London* fofar as it related to the Biihop of 'Winchefier, was, ia 
a manner, feconded by the whole Houfe. Addreffing themfelves 
to the Archbiihop of Canterbury as their head* they declitred, 
that they looked upon the proceedings againfi; the Sifiiop of 
Winchefter, as an injury done to thb whole TOdy of the Clergy, 
and an infringement of the liberties of the Church % that they 
would not enter upon the bufinefs propofed to them, till all th^ 
members of the Clergy were united ; and that as it concerned 
-All, it ought to be apprOi^ed of alh The Archbifliop, being ei» 
therof the Duke of Lancafter's party, or afraid of offending 
Um, would willingly have declined meddling v^ith their fuit ; 
but they perfifted fo firmly in their refblution, (hat he was 
6bliged to prorogue the Convocatioh, and wait upon the King 
with a reprefentation of their grievances. The Kiaff took tinse 
to confider more psurticularly of their petitions, and difmiflbd 
the Arch bifhop with a general promife, that all the matters com-> 
plained of fhould beredreifed. It appears that the Court would 
afterwards have waved taking any notice of that petition of the 
•Convocation, which related to the Biihop of Wincheiler; bat 
the Convocation behaved with fuch fleadinefe^that the Archbiihop 
could jg:et nothing done in the King^s bufinefs, without Tending 
for him. Accordingly Wykeham returned to Southwark oia 
this occafion ^boat the middle of February, attended with a. 
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fmall- rednoe ; and taking his place at tbe Convocation, wai 
received by the whole aflembly with the greateft marks of re* 
ipeft and reverence. It feema tnat our Prelate had been accuf- 
tomed to be airended with a very numerous retinae ; for it is 
obferved on this occafion by an antient writer, that» " He came 
** to London with a very fmall number of fervaunts, who be* 
" fore tyme was thought to excell all other in multitude of 
«* fervaunts.** He adds, •* He was joyfully receaved of hy« 
** felowe Byfhopps, and as became fuch a pcrfon, greatly ho* 
•« nored/^ 

Both the Parliament and the Convocation broke up fhortly 
after ; but the Biihop dill continued at Southwark. The late 
remonftrances of the Clergy, feem to have had but little efFefl in 
accommodating his a€iairs with the Court : For the King, in* 
flead of reftoring his temporalities, foon after made a grant of 
dicm to his grandfon Richard, as part of the payment of a cer- 
tain revenue, which he had fettled on him when he was created 
Prince of Wales. This was fuppofed to ^e done by the Duke 
of Lancafter, in order to render hi$ proceedings againft the 
Biihop the lefs odious and unpopular. It was fome time after 
this, that dillurbance happened in the city of London, of which 
an account hath 4>een given in the life of WickliiF, which was 
occaiioned by a quarrel ariling between the Duke of Lancafter 
and the Biihop of London, at St. Paul's church, on account of 
Wickliff*, who was cited to make his appearance there, and 
which obliged the Duke of Lancafter to fly from London. And 
it is evident from the behaviour of the people on this occalion^ 
in what light they coniidered the profecution againft Wyke^v 
liam. For the Duke having retired for fafety to ILennineton, 
where the Princefs of Wales refided with her fon Richard, the 
Princefs fent three of the gentlemen of her Court, to perfuade 
the people, in her name, to defift from their violent proceed- 
ings. Aiid tkey returned anfwer to her, that out of the refpeft 
which they bore to her Highnefs, they wo^ld do whatfoever fhe 
commanded ; but, at the fame time, required the meflengers to 
demand of the Duke of- Lancafter, that he would fuifer the 
Biihop of Winchelter and Sir Peter de la Mare to be brought to 
their anfwer, and be judged by their Peers, according to the 
laws of England. It clearly appears from this demand of the 
people, that they looked upon 'Wykeham not as a wicked Mi- 
nift^f-of State, who was deferyedly called to account for a cor« 
rupt adminiftration, but as a perfon onjuflly opprefTed \)y the 
exorbitant power of the Duke of Laa(:after. And with wh:it«» 
ever contempt fome particular individuals, undefc^vediy raifed 
by the pofledion of wealth and external honours above their fel- 
low creatures, may afFedl to fpeak of the opinions of the Vul- 
gar, it is certain* that the general fentiments of the people in 
public matters are. for the moft part, well founded. 
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Wykeham's affairs continued in the fame iitaation for about 
three months, without any thing farther being .done in them ; 
when on the i8ch of June followingi (he King re(loied to him 
his temporalities, in confideration of his engaging to fit out 
three (hips of war for the defence of the kiDgdom« The Earls 
of Marchi Arundel, and Warwick, three of the moft confi* 
derable Lords in the kingdom, were furetiea for tke fiifhop's 
performance of his engagement ; and it might probably be by 
the intcrceflton of thefe Peers, that he obtained tne reflitation of 
his temporalities. It has, indeed, been faid, that he procured 
this erant bv means of Alice Ferrers, whofe good omcea with 
the I^ing in his favour he purchafed by a large fum of money, 
and promifes of future fervices ; and that itie gained this point 
for him, contrary to the inclinations of the Duke of Lancafter. 
But of this there is no proof: And as to what is affirmed b/ 
fome Writers, that Alice was nearly feUted to Wykeham, and 
that he firft introduced her to King Edward, it appears to be to* 
tally deftitute of foundation. Wykeham had thus the Satisfac- 
tion of being, in fome meafuk'e, reftored to the favour of his 
Prince and great beneffiAor, before his death ; thouah it was 
but a Ihort time ; for King Edward died three davs after Wyke- 
kam was reftored to his temporalities. Indeed, ne did not lofe 
the King^s fJivodfi till Edward had in a manner loft his own 
liberty. 

Whether the Duke of Lancafter did ever really entertain 
thofe defigns upon the Crown which were imputed to him» or 
i^hether he conudered his unpopularity as a bar to his defigns» 
Jt is however certain, that he fuffered his nephew Richard 
peaceably to afcend the Throne. And upon Richard the Se- 
cond's accelfion, all the troubles of the Bilhop of Winchefter 
ceafed immediately. He was fummoned to attend the corona, 
tion of the Kin^, which he did accordingly on the 15 th of 
July, 1377 ; and his pardon pafTed the Privy Seal on the jiftof 
the fame month. It was drawn up in a very full and extenfive 
manner, and is particularly obferved by Lord Coke to have been 
very learnedly penned, and to have been one of the moft large 
and beneficial pardons which he had read. The articles of ac- 
cufation before mentioned being firft recited, it fets forth, that 
tlie King, reflecting upon the ereat damages and hardfliips that 
the Bifhop of Winchefter had iuftained^ on occafion of the faid 
impeachment ; and revolving in his mind the many acceptable, 
ufeful, and laudable fervices, which the faid Bifhop had long 

{erformed for his grandfather, the many high offices which he 
ad held under his grandfather and fath^, and the fpecial affec- 
tion and fincere love which his father, while he lived, always 
bore him $ did, by the advice and confent of his uncle theDuk* 
of Lancafter, and other Prelates and Lords of his Council, re* 
mit and pardon all (he aforcfaid articles, and all other crimes 
and offences whatibever. It concludes with a claufe to this ef- 
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k& : ** Willing th^t M iDen iboald know,^ that althongh we 
** have granted (o the Bifhop of Wiochefter the faid pardoot 
'* and graces, neverthelefs we do not think the faid Bifhop to 
^ be in any wiie chaigeable, in the fight of God, with any of 
^* the matters thus by 09 pardoned, remitted • or releafed onto 
'* him ; but do hold hin^ to be, as to al} an^ every of them, 
'* whplly innocent and guiltleO.'* The King likewiie granted 
bim a full remiffion of the burthens which had been impofed on 
him, on the reftttution of his Temporalities. An end was thus 
put to th^s troublefome profecution again ft Wykeham i but (he 
lofs which he fuftained m this affair, is faid in the whole to have 
amounted to. ten thoufand marks. 

Immediately after the coronation of Richard, a great Conn- 
cil of the Lords and Prelates, being aiTembled to fettle tl^e ad- 
miniftratlon of aiFairs, nominated a Regency during the mino- 
rity of the King, confiding of twelve perfons, among whom 
were the Bifhops of London aifd Sarom, the Earls of Marche, 
and Arandel, and the Lords Latimer and Cobham. The Duke 
of Lancafter, who had hitherto had the chief diredion of the. 
public affairs, upon this retired in difguft to Kedilworth caftle ; 
though he at the f^me time declared, that he fhould be ready to 
^fiift the young King to the utmoft of his power, if his af« 
iiftance fhould be necefTary. A Parliament was called fhortly 
after,' to concert meafures for' oppofing the progrefs of the. 
French, who had commenced holtilities againft England before ^ 
theNdeaUi of the late King, and which they ftill continued ; 
having landed at Haftings, they ravaged the If)e of Wight, and 
laid the country under grievous contrioutions. The troops of the 
French King had alfo had confiders^ble f^ccefs '^^nft the E^ng* 
lifh forced in Gafcony,' and other parts of France. On the 
meeting of the Parliament, the firft ftep the Commons took, was 
to chu£ Sir Peter de la Mare, the great Patriot of the Good 
Parliament, and who had been unjuftly imprifoned a whole 
year by the Duke of {>apcafter, for their Speaker. The Com- 
ssons afterwards xlef^red-, that certain perfbns of unblen^ifhed 
morals, and undonbteid capacity^ fhould be appointed in Parlia« 
inent, as tl^e King's confl'an^ LounfeUors, to a^ in the Admi? 
niftration, and direct the app^catipn of th^ money granted for 
the profecution of the FrencA.war, Accordingly, nine p^fons 
were chofen by the Lor4fi» an4 fworn o^ the Council.. Alice 
Ferrers was alfo pondemned tQ banifhment in ^his Parliament, 
and all her eftates forfeited* And the L ommons gave a parti*, 
calar evideace'of thtir regard for the Bifhop of Winchefter, by 
petitioning the S^ing to ratify and confirm his pardon; which.. 
was done accordingly npder the Great Seal. 

The management of the public affairs fucceedcd very ill in 

ihofe hands to which it was *intrufted by the Parliament^ not- 

withftanding the care which feemed to have been taken in fee* 

tliDg the Admini^ation : For the people found no eafement of 
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their taxes, nor any retrenchment of the public expences* ,Th9 
demands for the national fervices increafed, the Treafary was 
cxhaalted, and the King in debt. The war was very indif- 
ferently condaded, and the Duke of Lancafter had made a very 
nnfuccefsful expedition into Brittany. ' The Commons, there* 
fore, in the Parliament which, met in J 380, having petitione4 ^ 
for a redrefs of feveral grievances, and that the behaviour of 
tiie King's Officers and Minifters might be infpefled and ex« 
amined, the King >and Council, in full Parliament, appointed 
fixteen CommiiSoners, to examine the OfHcers and their ac- 
counts, to furvey and infped the revenues of the King and 
kingdom, and to exaifcine into the fees of Officers under tho 
late King, annuities granted by him, and the like ; and to cer- 
tify the refult of their inquiries to « the King ^ and Council* 
Wykeham was appointed to be one of thefe Commiffioners, 
And certainly the Parliament could not have given a flronger 
proof of their confidence in him, and their convidlion of the 
uprightnefs of his Adminiftration under King Edward the 
Third, than by the appointment, of him to be one. of the ex* 
aminers into the abufes of that reign, as well as the prefent. 
. Shortly after this, thofe infurredions happened which w^re 
begun in Kent and EQex, and which lire commonly known by 
the name of Wat Tyler's Rebellion. Thefe malecontents 
llaving aiTembled themfelves together in fuch numerous bodies, 
as to be too formidable to be fupprelTed by the Civil Power, 
pulled down the houfesof the Nobility and Gentry, put to 
death all the JuHices and Practitioners of the Law who fell into 
their hands,, and committed many other excefies, before they 
approached London. When they arriv^ there, being joined 
by the populace of the city, they burned and levelled to the 
ground the Duke of Lancailer's palace of the Savoy, and de* 
SrOyed all the book^, papers, and records in the Temple ; and, 
amongft other outrages, beheaded Simon Sudbury, Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and Sir Robert Hales, the Treafui;er, -upon 
Tower- HilU Thefe infurre£bions were, however, at length 
quelled by the refolute behaviour of Walworth, the Lord- 
Mayor, and John Philpot, a publlc-fpirited Alderman of Lon* 
don, aided by a very bold and fuccefsful effort of the young 
King himfelf, which fhewed great courage and prefenceof mind, 
and manifefted.what might have been expected from him, if his 
natural talents had been cultivated by a proper education. Hiilo* 
nans in general have condemned abfolutely sill the people who 
were concerned in thefe infurredions. They, certainly, com- 
mitted hiany adlions which were totally indefen£ble. But it is, 
perhaps, only doing theih juftice to acknowledge, that they had 
reafon to be difcontented. It was the Poll-Tax which eave im- 
itiediate rife to thefe tumults : But though this tax fell chiefly 
upon the common people, and was colleded in a very oppref&ve 
fnanner, they had many other juft fubje&s of compUint. The 
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commcm people in England were» at that time, in a date of 

Seat vaflalage and &bjeftion to the Lords and Proprietors of 
e lands, loaded and opprefled with taxes, and in a ftate of 
great ilavery« However unjaitifiablet therefore, fome of their 
proceedings mieht be, they were certainly contending for that 
Liberty, to whic^ eveiy man has a natural claim, and of which 
no power on earth had any right to deprive them. It is eafy 
for the opulent, and thofe in elevated ftations, to talk of the un- 
reafonable difcontents . of the multitude, and their aptitude to 
iedition and revolt $ but, perhaps, it would appear, upon an 
impartial inquiry^ that there have been few inliances of very 
general rifings among the common people, the primary caufe of 
which hath not been the oppreffions of the poor, in fome way or 
other, by the Great and Wealthy* 

To fettle the ftate' of the nation, and to quiet the minds of 
the people, after thefe great commotions, a Parliament was 
called in the beginning of November ; and when it was met, 
the Commons peationed that certain Prelates and Lords might 
be appointed to confer with them on the ftate of the nation : 
And being required to give in the names of foch as they would 
chttfe for this pu^ofe, they named fevenreen, and among them 
the Bifliop of Winchefttr. Thefe Lords had accordingly a 
conference with the Commonb } in which the Commons com- 
plained heavily of the badnefs of the Adminiftration, and of 
the oppreiSions fiiilained by the people* In' coiifequence of 
thefe remonftrances of the Commons, nineteen Commiffionert 
were appointed, of whom the fiifhop of Winchefter was one, to 
examine into the ftate and government of the King's perfon find 
houfiiold, and' to provide remedies for abufes. And thefe Com- 
sniffioners having accordingly entered upon this inquiry, in the 
fecond meeting of the Parliament, the Commons petitioned, 
that the Officers of the King's Houftiold might be fworn to ob- 
ferve the ordinance and government of the Houftiold, as ap* 
pointed by the Copmiifioners ; which petition was granted. 

Butfuch was the imprudence of Richard, that no regulations 
of the Parliament, however falutary, were fufficient to put the 
affairs vf the kingdom upon a proper footing. For this weak 
prince, by his own authority, would render Ads of Parliament 
4>£ no effed. Immerfed in riot and debauchery, he had neither 
time nor inclination to attend to the in terefts of his kingdom. 
He gave himfelf up to.the direction of a fet of worthlefs per- 
foQs, who flattered his vice's, and plunged him into every fpecies 
of excefs. The Duke of Lancaller retired from Coart, rather 
then mingle with the mean Parafites who furrounded his ne^ 
phew : And whilft the King was fquandering away his revenue 
upon his flatterers and pleafores, the* Queen Was adling in the 
^me manner towards her needy and rapacious^councrymen. 

About this time, the great contelt happening between ^ope 
Urban the Vlth, and his lival th^ Anti-Fope, Clement the Vllth, 
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and the Engliih Coort having taken part witli Urban, Clement 
pabliihed a Crufade agftinfl the EDgliih, and commiffioned the 
King of Scotland to execute it. Upon this, agreeable to the 
nfosd cuftom in foch cafes, the Lords Marchers of thfr nortk 
were ordered by Parliament to go into their reipedive countries, 
to fortify their caftles, and to be in readtnefs to defend the bor* 
ders aeainft the Scots. ^ Thefa Lords therefore petitioned,, that 
part of the fuppHes rai&d for the defence of the nacioA againil 
Scotland, might be allowed them in cbnfideration of this fer« 
yice* And the matter being debated in the Houfe of Peers, the 
Biihop of Winchefter was the principal perfon who oppofed their 
petition ; and, notwithftanding their great power and inflaencet 
it was his aathority and weight in Parliament which carried the 
qaeftion againft them* He alledged, that the lands and ho- 
nours which they^ now poflfeiTed, had been given the^ for this 
very porpofe, that they might be enabjied to defend the borders, 
and repel the Scots ; ^d to fave the kingdom the trouble and 
cxpence of fending forces to thofe difiant parts 2 That the/ 
were, in ^ condition to perform this fer vice with eafe ; as 
their anceilors, wha were much lefs able to do it, had gained 
many vidories over thofe enemies of their country. Accord- 
ingly the ParKaqient, influenced by thefe reafons, only granted 
to thefe Lords commiffions to raife forces, and to makcreprifals 
upon the Scots. 

In the year 1382, the Biihops and Clergy bein^ gi^s^tly 
alarmed at the progrefs which WicklifF's principles a^d doc* 
trine we're daily making, and^ particularly in the Univerfity of 
Oxford, the Archbiihop of Canterbury fummoned that Af- 
fembly of the Clergy in Black Friars, of which we have had 
occafion to (peak in the life of that Reformer. Xhe tenets of 
Wickliff ^ were unanimoufly condemned in this Alfembly, fome 
as heretical, and others as erroneous. The Biihop of Winchei^ 
ter afliiled at this Aifembly, and was, after the Archbiihop, the 
principal perfon there ; as he was alfo in another Synod of 
Bilhops and Dodiors convened at the fame place, where l^v. 
Robert Rygge, Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, was 
cited to appear, for refufing to obey th^ Archbi&op's Mandate, 
by which he was ordered to aifift at the pnblifliing the ooiiAem^ 
nation of the tenets of Wickliff. The Chancellor was alfo 
charged with having, in. the moft open manner, countenanced, 
and prote&ed thofe who favoured and propagated the do&ines 
of Wickliff. Though the Bifhop of Wincheler afl^ed at botk 
thefe AiFemblies, it does not particularly appear what ftare he 
took in the management of this ajair. However, we find that 
when the Chancellor made his fubmiflion to the Archbiibopa. 
and begged pardon fox his offence, Wykeham ftrenuouily inter- 
ceded tOT him, and with much difficulty procured his peace ; by 
which it ihoold Teem that the Bifhop of Winchefter, in this aN 
fair, was iftclined to mild and gentle me^hpds of procedure. 

A reader 
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A reader 01 the prefent age, who hath imbibed Proteftaht 

Erinciples, will perhaps be inclined to conceive an unfavoarabfo 
lea of the chara^er of Wykeham, becaufe he did not realljr 
fide wit)i thofe who efpoufed the principles of Wickliff. He 
Snay conclude, that 'a Prelate of Wykeham's fagacity, coald 
fcarcely avoid feeing the force of WicklifF*s reafoninga arainft 
the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome ; andmajr ^ 
therefore be led td infer, that Wykeham's negleifting to teftiff 
bis approbation of the doctrines of Wickliff,' arofe merely from 
temporal and interefted motives. But it fhould be reteembered, 
that great allowances oueht to be made for the prejudices of 
education. Wykehaih bad bein fo much immerfed in Civil 
Affiurs; that he had probably had little leifure for any deep rc« 
fearches into matters of Theoloeical Controverfy, lAdeed^ 
there is great rJafon to think) that he really and firmlv believed 
the fuDerllitious do6^rines of Popery, (h) And we fhall, per* 
haps, De the lefs farpHzed at thi8» iC we refle6t that in thofe 
countries where Fopei^ is the eftabliHied relieion, all the learn* 
ing and genius of a Rollin and a Feiielon, tnoueh thev lived ia 
a veiy enlightened age, were infnfiicient to preierve them from 
being, not in appearance onlyi but in 'reality, the deluded vota* 
lies of fuperftition. 

Wylteham, after he was delivered from thofe troubles in 
which he had been involved, during the latter part of the reign 
of King Edward, had- applied himfelf, as. much as his other 
avocations would permit, to the great work of executing hit 
defign for his. two Colleges. His plan, which was a very noble 
one, was to provide for the perpetual maintenance and mftruc* 
tion of two hundred fcholars, to afford them a liberal fupport, 
mad to lead.them through a perfefl courfe of education ; from 
the firft elements of letters, from the loweft clafs of grammati- 
cal learning, through the whole^circle of the Sciences, and to 
the higheft degrees m the feveral Faculties. Wykeham's plan 
was truly great, and an original in its kind ; for he had no 

example 

{h) Wykdviin feemi to hsve been bis peculiar Patreneft, and to hate 

very fupedlitioufly and particularly placed himfelf under her proie6lion^t 

inalined to the worship of the Virgin And he might pofTtbly . aftervvarde 

Mary. It it faid, that there wa^ in imagine himfelf indebted to her ef^^e- 

tbeold church at Winchefter an altar cial favour, for the various fucceflea 

dedicated to the blelTed Virgin, with which he was bleflfed with througfi 

her image landing above it t And at hit life : For he had fo great a vene« 

thtcaltara Mafsufedtobe celebrated ration for the place which was the 

•very morningi which feems to have fcene of his early devotions to h«r» 

been much frequented at the time that he caufed a chapel or oratory^ 

when VVykeham was a boy, and at wiiich was to be his fepulchre and his 

fchool at Winch<;(ler. Young Wyke- chantry, to beere£led» and dedicated 

bam was conftant in his daily atten« to lier, in that part of his o^n 

dance, and fervent in hif devotions, at church which he had re*bullc, and OA 

thiaMafi \ And he feems even then th« very fpot where that altar dedt- 

to have chofen the Ueflcd Virgin as catcd to the Virgin Mary ftood, at 

• whicby 
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cscample to follow in k ; neither lias any perfbn been yet fonnd 
to follow hi< generous example, except onet and that a Kio^ 
of England, who has done him the honour to adopt and copy 
his whole defign. ( / ) 

Wykeham had completed and eftabUQied the Society for hk 
College at Oxford, fome years before he began ta raiie the 
Building ; For he proceeded here in the fame method whicLbtt 
took at Winchefter* As he began there with forming a private 
Grammar-Schooly provided with proper mailers, and main- 
tained and fupported in the YuU number of fcholars, which he 
afterwards eftablilhed in his College ; fo at Oxford, in thefinft 
place, he formed his Society, appointed them a Governor, al« 
lowed them a liberal maintenance, provided them witii lodg« 
ings, and gave them rales and diredions for their behaviour* 
By this mean^ his beneficence did not lie fruitlefs and ineffec- 
tnal, whilfl he was employed in making the necefiary prepara* 
tions for the ereAion of his intended Building. But by thus 
beftowing his earlieft attention in forming and perfecting the 
principal part of his defign, the life and foul, as it were» wat 
leady to iaform and animate the body of his College, as foon aa 
it could be finiihed ; and fo the whole fyiUm was at once com* 
pleted in every part of it. 

The Building for Wykeham's College at Oxford was finiflied 
in 1386 ; and on the 14th of April that year, the Society niade 
their public entrance into it, with much folemnity and devotion^ 
£nging Litanies, and marching in proceffion, with the Crofs 
borne oefore them. He had leveral years before obtained the 
King's Patent, and the Pope's Bull, for the founding of hia 
Colkge. He entitled it, Seinte Marie CtlUgt •/ Winchtfirt in 

Oxen/ard* 

wfiich, vben a vjrouth, he had accuf- church with peeoliar intenfeMft and 

tomed hioifelf to pay hi» devotions, fervor, even to the abundant efiafion 

though the fituation was very incon- of tears. Agreeable to this perfua* 

▼enient with refpad to the whole fion, he founded a chantry of five 

building. He alio dedicated to her Priefli, to pray for the . fouls of his 

his two Colleges^ and called them by father and mother only, in the Priory 

her. name j and over alj the principal of Suthwyh* He atfo made a per* 

gates of them, caufed himfelf to be petual endowment for an additional 

reprefented as her Votary, in the w6t Chaplain to celebrate his Obit annu^ 

of adoration to her, Wykeham ally j and truit his foul, and the fouia 

feems alfo to have bad a very ftrong of Edward the Third, of his own 

notion of the reafonablefs and eifi. parents, and of his benefaAora, 

cacy of prayers for the dead. It is Ihould be daily recommended in that 

faid, that he always f erformcd this prayers \ together with fome otheff 

part of the public iervice of the provifions for the like purpofe. 

( f. ) King Henry the Sixth founded vifited Winchefter College five feve* 

bis two CoUegei of £ton and Cam* ral times, in order that he might 

bridge entirely upon Wykebam's more nearly in(fie^ and perfooallf 

plan, whore ilatutes he tranfcribed examine, the laws, fpirit, and good 

lirithout any material alteration, effeds of an inftitution, which bo 

Whilft this Prince was employed propofcd to himfelf for a model, 
in ciUbUihiDg tbefe foundations^ he 
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Oxinfird. It was then vulgarly called the New College ; which 
became in time a fort of proper name for it» and in common nfe 
continaes to be fo to this day. The Society confifts of a war- 
den and feventy poor fcholars, clerks» ftodentt in theology, 
canon and civil law, and philofbphy : Twenty are appointed to 
theftndy of laws, ten of them to that of the canon, and ten to 
that of the - civil law ; the remaining £fty are to apply them« 
felves tophilofophy (or arts) and theology ; two of them, how* 
CFer, are permitted to apply themfelves to the ftndy of medi- 
cine, and two likewife to that of aftronomy ; all of whom are 
obliged to be in priefts orders within a certain time, except in 
caie oi lawful impediment. Befides thefe, there are ten priefts^ 
three clerks, and fixteen boys or chorifters> to minifler in. the 
fervice of the chapel. The body of ftatntes which Wykeham 
drew np for tlie nie of his College, was a work npon which he 
beftowed much time and attention. It was the refnlt of great 
meditation and ftudy, affifted, confirmed, and brought to mata- 
lity, by long obfervation and experience. He began it with 
the firft eftablifhment of his fociety, and he was continually im- 
|»roving and perfeding it as long as he lived. And accordingly 
u has always been confidered as the moft judicious and com- 
plete performance in its kind, and as the beft model which the 
foonders of colleges in fucceeding times had to follow ; and 
which indeed moft of them have either copied, or clofely imi- 
tated. 

Wykeham endowed his College with .lands and eftates, whoie 
levennes were at that time fully fnfficient for the fupport of it ; 
and he procured a Bull from the Pope, exempting his Ccrilege 
from all jnrifdidion, except that of the Bifhop of Winchefter ; 
for by his ftatntes he had appointed his fucceflbrs the Bifhop s of 
Winchefter to be the fble vifitors of it, recommending it to their 
proteQion and patronage. He himfelf, as long as he lived, 
cheriihed his young fbciety with the care and affdEUon of a ten* 
der parent, and affifted them with his directions in the manage- 
ment of all their affairs. ' And from thence he fupplied him- 
ielf with men of learning and abilities, whom he admitted to a 
more intimate attendance upon him, and by whom he tran faded 
all his bufineis, and whom he rewarded with confiderable pre* 
^emients. 

Whilft the Bifhop was engaged in building his College at 
Oxford, he eftablifhed in proper form his fociety at Winchef- 
ter. He gave his College the fame name of Seinte Marie Colkgt 
vf Wyncbejhi. But he did not begin the building for hb Col- 
lege at Wiochefler till after he had finifhed his building at Ox- 
ford ; and it was finifhed about fix years afterwards. A nata« 
lal a&dion and prejudice for the ytTj place which he had fre- 
qocated in his early days, feems to have determined him in the 
^taation of it ; for the fchool which Wykeham went to when a 
bo7> was where his College now ftands* His fchool had fub- 

L filled 
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fifted B£ar twenty years before his building at Winichefteff wa^ 
UnKheda w hick was in the year 159J, when the warden and fo* 
ciety made their (bkmn entrance . tato it. It had been cooi- 
pletely eftablifhod from the ^f^ to its full nuntber of feventy 
fcbolarsy aod cootintted ail along to fnroi^ the fociety at Ox* 
ford With proper fubje^s by eletBon ; and tiU the College was 
ere^e4f they were provided with lodgings, in the pariih of 
St. John upon the hijl. The whole fociety confiils of a wankn* 
feventy poor icholars« to be inftrtified in granamatical learni»g» 

Sfeciijac prieAs perpefnal fellows* three priefts chaplainsy 
ee clerks^ and fixteen chortHers : And {^ the iaiipiii^on of 
the fcholars, a ft^heol 01 after, and an under^nufter, or aibar. He 
left this College at Wiucheder, as well as that at Oxford, under 
the jorirdiaion of tl^e Biftop of Winchefteir. 

As Wykehaa was not one of thofe foimders of charitable ia* 
ftitutions, who avoid parking with any of ihetr wealth till they 
can hold it no kiager, he enjf^ed lor many years that pleafore* 
which to a trnly generous and benevolent mind is the greateft 
that can be enjoyed, the pleaCure of feeing tho good eiFe6is of 
his own beneicence $ of obfervin^ his Colleges growing n^ 
under his eye^ and centiaa'aUy bringifig forth time fratta of 
viftiv, piety* a«Kl karning. which he had reafon to expe& bom, 
tfaem. They continued ftiU to rife in reputation* and farnifibed 
the Chnrch and .State with many men of esuntnce and ability' 
in all profeflions. ( i) 

Having given this acconM of thefe noble injlituti^s of our 
aftunificent Prelate^ we will now pioceed to take a farther vieiv 
of him in his more public chaiw^er, la that part of the reigft 
of Richard the Second, of which we have akeady gWoi an ac- 
count, Wykeham had neither whoUy retiiied froan public affairs, 
fkor been forward to engage in them. He wjis ready to give 
his affidanee in the public fervice, whenever i^ was demanded, 
and his duty to his conntsy peq.uired it* Biat he does not appear 
to have been incitefl to. it, by esty intereftedor aaonbitioiis viewa 
of his own. He asaiiMiaed the feme condafi and seferve 
throughout this ^ole rojgn. ; but could not avoid being borat 
away oy the tide of pabljc buAae6» farther theft his own incli- 
nation or pradence would, have carried him, in times fo difficult 
and dangerous. Whilft King Richard was immerfed in plear> 

fares, 

(A) Mot. long after WylMham*ft wife AU Soil's CoUege ia Oxford, fcr 

deatb, one of his own (cholars, the maintenance of forty fellows (be- 

whom he had hlmfelf Teen educated fides chaplains, clerks, and cho* 

in both his focieties, and raiibd under riflers) ; who, according to Wyke- 

his iii(pe)£(ton9 beeams a fottower of hain*s pUn> arr appointed twenty. 

bis example* Thia was Henry Chi- four of them to the Audy of theo- 

cbeley, Archbi/hop of Caaterbury \ iogy and phiIolbph|r, and the remain- 

who, befides a chantry and hofpitaJ, ing Hxteen to that of tlie caooa and 

which he built at Hlgham- Ferrers, civil laws, 
the place of his birth, founded like- 
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furesy and farroQDcIed with flatterers, two parties were formed 
in the kingdom i and the bounds of moderation were little ob* 
ftrved by either of them. The King's chief favourites were, 
Robert dc Vere, Earl of Oxford, created by him Marquis of 
Dublin, and Duke of Ireland ; a man whofe only merit was a 
gracefiol perfon, and an unlimited compliance with the King's 
naKnour : Michael de la Pole, the fon of a rich merchant at 
Kingfton upon Hull, made Earl of SuiFolk and Chancellor ; a 
man of confiderable natural abilities, but who had not fuiEci^at 
credit and authority for the fiation to which the King had raifed 
him, nor any other principle than that of ufing all the methods 
in his power to eftaolilh his own fortune, and maintain his in- 
fluence over the King : Alexander Ncvil, Archbifhop of York, 
and Sir Simon Burley, both men of credit and capacity, but 
who had neither of them the honefty to make a good ufe of 
their influence over the King, by giving him proper advice, and 
checking him in his excefTes. The King himfelf was naturally 
open to all the arts of flattery, and wholly fubfervient to the 
will of thofe who had iniinuated themfelves into his affe^ions. 
Utterly regardlefs of public bufinefs, he attended to nothing 
but his pleafuresf. He loved feailing and jollity, pomp and 
ihow, and a multitude of attendants ; and his Court was afcene 
of profufion and extravagance of every kind. ( /) The party, 
who oppofed the Court, was headed by the Duke of GlouceHer, 
the youngeH of the King's uncles* His brothers, the Dukes of 
LancaHer and York, may properly be accounted of the fame 
part^ ; but the former was often abfent in purfuit of his own 
foreign interefts, and the latter was of an indolent difpoiition, 
and little difpofed to buiinefs. The other leaders of this party 
were, Henry of Boiingbroke, Earl of Derby, fon to the Duke 
of Lancader, the Earl of Arundel, with his brother the Bifhop 
of Ely, and the Earls of Nottingham and Warwick ; who for 
power, abilities, and influence, were the principal Noblemen of 
the kingdom. This party was favoured by the nation in gene* 
ral ; for the murmurs of the people, and the complaints |a 
Parliament of the mifmanagement of the revenue, and of the 
expence of the King*s houfehold, had never ceafed from almoll 
the beginning of his reign $ and were fo far from being re- 
drelTed, that the caufes of them were continually increafing. In 
ihort, the nation was univerfally diiTatisfied, and called aloud for 
an impeachment againft the Barl of Suffolk. 

L a The 

( /) The Coart oC Richard the Se- and had tablet provided for them 

coffd was Che. nnoii fplendld and mag. there, are faid to have amounted to 

ai^fit of all of that time $ and the ten thoufand perfons. There were 

Aanding expence of his houfehold three hitodred fervants in the kitchen, 

greatly exceeded that of any pre- and every other oihcewai furnilhed 

ce<lling reign. The retainers to the in the fame jproporU^n.. 
Qourtjt Cu^ aa daily refpriied thitherj^ 
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The affairs of the kingdom were in this ficaation» and the 
French had m9de great preparations for inyadine England, 
when, in the year 1386, a great army being immediately railed 
for the defence of thelcingdom, a Parliament was called to fup- 
port the nece/Tary expences on this occaiion. The Earl of Suf-* 
folk. Chancellor, opened theParliament, by demanding a very 
large fubiidy from the Clergy and Laity. The Parliament 
made no anfwer to this demand, butaddrelTed the King tore* 
move the Chancellor and Treafurer from their offices* Tho 
King received this addrefs with great indignation* and with- 
drew to his palace at l^ltham in Kent. The Parliament were 
no fooner acquainted with the King's abrupt retreat, than they 
appointed a Committee of Lords and Commons to wait upon 
him, and declare that they could not proceed to public bufinefs 
until the Chancellor fhould be removed from his office. Richards 
incenfed at their melTage, commanded them in an imperious 
manner to confider and difpatch the bufinefs of the nation ; and 
fiatly told them, that he would not^ at their defire, remove the 
meaneH fcullion from his kitchen. But, notwitbftanding this 
haughty declaration, the King found the Parliament fo deter- 
mined, that he was at length obliged to comply with their de« 
iires. The Chancellor, the Treafurer, and the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, were removed from their offices, and the Bifhops of 
Ely and Hereford, and John ,de Wahhami were put into their 
places. The Earl of SuiFoIk was impeached by the Qommons« 
the grants which he had obtained from the King were reverfed» 
^nd he was committed prifoner to Windfor cadl^. 

The Parliament having proceeded thus far, and being freed 
from any apprehenfions of the French invafion, which had mif^ 
carried, brought the King to agree to the appointmerit of a cer- 
tain number of Lords and others, who were to be empowered to 
view and examine the llateof the Realm, to remedy all abufes, 
and to redrefs all grievances. The perfons appointed for this 
purpofe were, the Dukes of York and Glouceller, the Arch- 
bifhops of Canterbury and York, the Bifhops of Winchefter 
and Exeter, the Abbot of Waltham, the Earl of Arundel, the 
Lords Cobham, le Scrope, and Devereux. The powers with 
which thefe Commiffioners were inverted, which they were ta 
hold for the fpace of one year, were fo great, that the King 
was in a manner divefted of his authority ; and Richard confi- 
deredit in that light, and therefore determined to g^t rid of the 
redraint as foon as poffible. It does not appear thiat Wykehatn 
inade any advances himfelf towards the attainment of the ho* 
nour of a place in this commiflion ; he feems to have been put 
into it as one whofe reputation would give weight to it ; bat i( 
is certain that he avoided, as much as poilible, making any ufe 
of the powers with which he was invelled. 

The Parliament was no fooner difmifTed, than the King re- 
]eafed the Earl of ^u^olk from h;s imprifonment, and re -ad- 
mitted 
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mtted him into his coaocils and confidence ; he retained the 
Dake of Ireland about his perfon, continued immerfed in riot 
and debauchery, and Teemed bent upon revoking every thing 
which had pafled in the laft Parliament. Surrounded again wicE 
his former favourites, he confulted with them how he might 
free himfelf from the reftraint laid upon him by Parliament. 
The icheme which they concerted was, to procure the opinion 
of all the Judges of the illegality of the comraiffion lately ex* 
torted from the King ; to raife a fufficient body of forces to 
fapport him in maintaining his prerogative ; and to procure a 
Parliament, which ihould he more at ms devotion. In order to 
. pot this projefl in execution, all the Judges and Sheriffs of the 
leveral counties were fummoned to attend the King at Notting* 
ham : The Judges were obliged to give their opinion, that the 
late commiflion and flat ate were aull and void, s^ made againib 
the King's will ; and that all who were concerned in procuring 
them, were guilty of treafbn. But as it was not equally eafy 
to prevail upon the Sheriff's to engage for the raifing tfaie 
army, and procuring the Parliament, which the Kine required* 
Jie returned to London,. after having declared his deugns, with- 
out being able to execute them. Upon this, the Duke of 
Olottcefter, with the Earls of Derby, Arundel, Warwick, and 
^Nottingham, raifed an army of forty thoufand men, and 
inarched to London. Without eutering the city, they deputed 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Duke of York, the Bifliops 
of Winchefter and Ely, and four others, to the King, to de* 
mand that thofe evil Counfellors, who had interrupted tbe Com* 
miffioners in their proceedings, and caufed differences betweea 
the King and the Lords* of his Council, might be paniihed as 
traitors ; protefting, that they meant not to attempt any thing 
againil his perfon or honour. Thefe Lords, who chofe to a& as 
mediators between both parties, endeavoured what they could to 
X^concile the King to the confederate Lords, and to perfuade 
bim to comply with their ^defires. Richard, unable to refiSt^ 
and at a lofs for any other expedient, appeared to hearken to 
their advice ; he received theconfederate Lords with great Co^ 
lemnityin Weftminfler-Hall, treated them with feeming friend* 
Ibip, and promifed them fatisfadiion in the next Parliament^ 
ivbich he then appointed. Thefe fair appearances were only 
Intended to amuie the Lords, while the Duke of Ireland was 
xaiiiQg an army for the King in Wales and Cheihire. The 
«|:onfederate Lords, when they heard he was coming againft 
them, detached a part of their army to meet him, under the 
command of the Earl of Derby, who entirely defeated him at 
Radcott-Bridge in Oxford ihire. The King was fo alarmed at 
this blow, "-hat he betook himfelf to the Tower of London ; and 
after many colluiions with the Lords, he was obliged to give up 
his Confederates, and to meet them in Parliament. The Par. 
met accordinglyy and feveral perfons were impeached 

ia 
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in k, particularly the Dake of Ireland, tite Earl of Suflbllcy 
and the Archbiihop of York ; ivho all three, having made their 
efcape, were attainted and outlawed : Other perfons were exe- 
CBted, and Ibme baniftied. 

But notwithllanding the King had been thus compelled to 
eomply with the Parliament, he was refelved to fliake xm the re- 
itraint which had been laid upon him, as loon as a proper oppor- 
t«nity fiiottld offer* Accordingly, the beginning or the next 
year Teeming more favoarable to his defigns, he Summoned a 
CottBcil at Weftmsnfter, and being then npwards of twenty one 
years of age, he declared himfelf of full age in form ; and in* 
formed the Lords, that he fhoald now take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, and chafe inch oiRcers to lerve him as 
he fhonld think moft expedient ; and that therefore he woald 
difcharge all thoie who were at prefent in office nnder him. He 
then ordered the Chancellor to deliver ap to him the Great 
Seal, difplaced others of the chief officers of State who had 
been appointed by Pariiament, and removed from the Cooncil- 
Board his uncle the Dake of Gioucefter, and feveral others of 
the principal Nobility. The King offered the Great Seal to 
rhe Bilhop of Winchef^er, who did all he could to excufe him- 
ielf from the acceptance of it. For Wykeham neither defired 
the office itfelf, nor was pleafed with the ctrcumftances in which 
it wasofiered to him : But the KingprefTed it upon him in fnch 
a manner, that he could not refafe it ; and the next day the 
'Bifiiop, much againft his inclination, was again conftxtuted 
Chancellor of England. 

Wykeham appears clearly to have had no (hare in advifing 
the bold and hazardous ftep which the King had taken. How- 
ever, being now at the head of his counfels, he feems to have 
ofcd his utmofl endeavoars to correal and Mten it, and prevent 
the ill confcqttences which might be apprehended from it. Pro- 
clamations were accordingly iflued forth, calculated to compofe 
and quiet the minds of the people. And when the Parliament 
met in the beginning of the. year 1390, Wykeham, as Chan- 
cellor of £ngland, opened it by a fpeech ; in which, among 
other things, he declared it was the intention of the King to 
rule his fubjefts in peace, equity, and juftice ; and that they 
Ihould enjoy their libcrticf, franchifes, and privileges, in time to 
come, as they had enjoyed them in the times of his noble pro* 
^enitors, the Kings of England. And as foon as the necenary 
rorms of opening the Parliament were over, the new Minifhy 
took* another meafure, calculated to obviate any complaints 
againd the King's late proceedings. The bifhop of Winchef- 
ter, as Chancellor, the Treafurer, and all the Lords of the 
Coandl, prayed the King in Parliament to be difcharged of 
their offices, in coniideraiion of the great labours and expences 
they had undergone therein, and to have others placed in them» 
The King accordingly accepted of their rengnation^i anc^ 

whca 
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wben thtf had received their dlfcharge, they recjuired openly, 
that if any peribn would complain of any thing onduly dene by 
them, he (hould declare ii to tiie Kir.^ in Parliament. The 
ConmoBs required to be a]!owed till the next day to confidcr of 
the matter; ac which rime tfiey, together with the Lords, affirm* 
ed, that after diligent encjuiry they iiad found all things to have 
beeo very well done ; And the Commons returned them thanks 
in fall Parliament fcr their fidelity and good conduft. Upon 
which the King rein itated the Chancellor and Trcafurcr in their 
offices, and reftored all bis late C our. fellers, and together witk 
them the Dokes of Lancaller and Gloucefter, to the CounciU 
Board : The former had lately returr^cd, after three years ab« 
Ibnce, from his Spanifh expedition, fm} and had efFedled a le* 
conciliation between the King and the Duke of Gloocefler, 
And the Noven^er following, another Parliament being called» 
was again opened with a fpeech by Wykeham as Chancellor ; in 
which be acquainted them, that a truce was concluded between 
the Coarts or France and England, and that a negociation was 
on foot for a treaty of peace between them. 

Wykeham had ufed his endeavoars, and had happily fac* 
ceeded in reftoring the pnblic tranquility, and had the fatis^K* 
tion of leaTing things in a pronufing fituation, when he qnttted 
the office of Chancellor, by detivering the Great Seal to the 
King in September, 139I9 after having been in pofieffion of it 
npwards of two years and four months. Bat it docs not appear 
what motives, either on the part of Wykeham, or the King, 
occafioned this removal or refignation. However, Arondd, 
Archbifhop of York, whom he had faceeeded in that office* 
was now made Chancellor again in his place. 

Notwifhfhmding^ the tranquil fUte of the pobiic a£urs at 
Wykeham's removal, fuch was the weaknefs and arbitrary di£- 
pofition of Richard, that he would not fuffisr diem long to conti- 
Bae fo. He confidered his power and dignity as precarion&y 
while they depended on the authority of Parliament ; and hia 
chief aim, therefore, was to let himfelf above all oppofition and 
jelifbince. To forward his views, he precipitated a truce for 
thirty years with the King of France, and married a dai^ter 
of that Monarch, though only feven years of age. He alfo 
ibottd means to cauie the Duke of Glooce^r, his uncle, who 
oppoied his arbitrary deiigns, to be feized, and conveyed awi^ 
to Calais, and afterwards to be there privately murdered. He 
even fucceeded {o far in hk defigns, as to procure a Parliament* 

the 

( 01 ) John ef Gbent, in 1371, and accopdiogly was icreral times 

married Conftance, daughter of f*e- out of Ensland for a conCiCorsblc 

dfo. Kins of Calliie ; and Pedro be« time, being engaged in expeditions to 

Ing dead, the Duke aflumed^ in vir- fupport his claim to the kingdom of 

tne of his vife*s right, the arms and Caitilc. 
title of King of Cailila and Uon, 
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the tnajority of the Members of which were bafe eooogh to 
give their fanfiion to his meafurcs. Wykeham excufed himfelt 
from attending on this Parliament, on account of ill health 
ar.d infirmities, and fent his Procurators thither to a£lfor him. 
This infamous Parliament went fo far as to devolve, by ftatute, 
the whole power of the Parliament upon the King, twelve 
Lords, and fix of the Commons ; or any fix of the former, and 
any three of the latter. Shortly after the Duke of Hereford, 
fon to the Duke of Lancader, havixig charged the Duke of 
Norfolk with fpeaking feditious words of the xing, the truth of 
which charge was denied by Norfolk, it was decreed by the 
Committee of Parliament, that, for want of fufHcient evidence, 
the difpute (hould be decided by fingle combat, according to 
the laws of chivalry. But jull as the combatants were ready to 
engage, the King commanded them to defift, and, by way of 
fettling the affair, banifhed the Duke ef Hereford for fix years, 
and the Duke of Norfolk for life. The Duke of Lancafter 
dying the following year, his fon the Duke ef Hereford ihould 
of courfe have fucceeded to his title and eftate ; but Hereford 
being in exile, Riehard arbitrarily caufed the eilate of the late 
Duke of Lancafter to be feised for hb own ofe. Indeed, Ri* 
chard feemed to think himfelf, by the death of his uncle, freed 
from all manner of reftraint ; for he plunged into eyery fpecies 
of effeminate debauchery, and profligate profufion ; to fupport 
which, he employed the moft unjuft and illegal methods of 
raifing money. In fhort, his oppreiCons were-fo great and into- 
lerable, and his adminifiration lo contemptible, that the whole 
nation turned their eyes upon the Duke of Lancafler, as the 
only perfon from whom they could expeA redrefs. This Prince 
pofiefled confiderable talents, and was very popular ; and there- 
fore having received proper overtures from England, fetout for 
thence from Nantes, while Richard was engaged on an expedi* 
tion into Ireland, whither he went to revenge the death of the 
Earl of Marche, the prefumptive heir to the Crown, who had 
been (lain by t^ie native Irifh. . Richard had made himfelf fo 
much detefted by his fubjedls, and was fo entirely deferted by 
them, that though he returned from Ireland, Lancafler had in a 
very fhort time colledted an army of an hundred thoufand fight- 
ing men; and in feven and forty days made himfelf mafierof 
all England, without the leafl oppofition, except from the garri* 
fon of Briflol caftle. ' In confequence of this, Richard was re-^ 
duced to the neceffity of refigning his Crown ; and was in a 
formal manner depofed by the Parliament, and Henry, Duke of 
Lancafler, placed on the Throne in his Head. 

It does not appear that Wykeham had any hand in this im* 
portant affair, any othcrwifc than by hi? prefence in that Parlia* 
jnent, in which the whole bufinefs of Richard's depofition was 
tranfatted. And the firll Parliament of Henry the Fourth be- 
ing fummoned a few days after^ the Bifbop aflifted at that aIfo« 

Shortly 
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Shortly after, a folemn Coaacil of the Lords » ?arifaimeiit was 
held by the King's command ; and the ^aeftion propofed by 
the ArchbUhop of Canterbury, with a flrid injandlion of fe* 
crecv, was. What was to be done with the late King RichaH^ 
io tnat he might be (afely guarded, and his life preferred ? 
They were feverally aiked their opinions s and they advifed, 
that he (hoald be kept under (afe and iecret guard in fome re- 
tired place : In ponuance of which advice, Richard was ad- 
judgea to perpetual imprifonment. The names of all the 
Lords who gave this advice are exprefled in the record ; but the 
Biihop of Winchefter is not among the number, thoagh he at 
this time reiided at his palace at Sonthwark. His many obliga- 
tions and great attachment to the father and grandfather of 
Richard, as well as his perfonal obligations to that unhappy 
Prince himfelf, might have rendered his attendance on this oc* 
caiion both improper and difagreeable. This was the laft Par- 
liament which Wykeham attended in perfon ; for he always af- 
terwards fent Procurators to excafe his abfenee, on account of 
his age and infirmities. Soon after the difmiffion of the Parlia- 
ment, the Scots, taking advantage of tbe onfettled ftate of the 
nation, began to commence ho^Iities on the borders of the 
kingdom. On which King Henry, in order to enable himfelf 
to undertake an expedition into Scotland in perfouy fummoned 
a great Council of Lords and Prelates; who, in confideration 
of the urgency of the cafe, granted the Kiag aa aid of them« 
Ulyc%^ without obliging him to call a Parliament. The Biihop 
of Winchefter was fummoned to this Council, and affifted at it ; 
and it appears to have been the laft public traniadion in which 
he was concerned. 

Our Prelate was now very far advanced in jrears. He had 
from his youth been conftantly engaged in a multiplicity of bu.« 
iinefs, of the greateft impartance» both of a public and private 
nature ; and which he had attended with the utmoft ai&duity 
and application ; for he had b^n blefled with a very vigorous 
conftitutiont and had enjoyed aa uncommon ihare of health : 
But he was at length oblieed, by the infirmities of age, to have 
recoorfe to retirement anJeafe. Paring the twofirft years of Kine 
Henry the fourth's reign, it appears that Wykeham continued 
from time to time to remove from one to another of his palaces^ 
in the country, as he had been ufed to do. And the lirft re- 
markable indication of his weaknefs of body, wa<i in lAzj 1401, 
when he was not able to undergo the fatigue of adminiftering 
Ordination ; but, though prefent himfelf, was obliged to pro-« 
cure another Biihop to ordain for him ; and which he was forced 
to do ever after. At the end of this year he retired to South- 
Waltham, and never removed from thence, except once or 
twice, on account of fome particular bufinefs, and that no far- 
ther than to Winchefter 
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Above ten years before this, Wykeham had procured a Bait 
fromthe Pope, aothorizing him, in confideration of his age and^ 
infirm (late of health, to aflame to himfelf one or more coadju- 
tors, without the advice and confettt-of the Archbiihop of Can- 
tM^ary, or of the Chapter of Winchefter, and to remove them 
aft he ihould think proper. By this precautichi he |)revented 
any difagreeable interpofition» of authorify, which might have 
been t^oublefome to him at the clofe of his life. The Bifiiop 
did not find himfelf under a neceffity of making afe of this 
power before the two laiE years dP his life ; v^hen he produced 
the Pope's Bull, and in virtue of it appointed Dr. Nicholas 
Wykeham and Dr. John Elmer to bjc his coadjutors; and front 
that time all bufinefs proceeded with their confent, and by their 
anthority. Being by this means in a great degree relieved front 
conftant attendance on the duties of his charge, he devoted his 
time and application to the difpofal of his temporal goods, and 
to the care of h]« fpiritu^l concerns. He figned his will io 
July, 1403. l^he number of his legacies, and the great exaft- 
nefs with which he ordered every thing relative to them, which 
mull have required much attention, evideatly fliews the vigour 
of* mind which he dill enjoyed. And as it ^as not the cttHom 
of Wykeham to defer doing a generous or munificent a£lion to 
another day, when he had the prefent ability, and the immedi- 
ate opportunity of performing it j fo now when he was come to 
a final determination in what manner to difpofe of the remain- 
der of his riches, he began himfelf to fulfil his own intentions ; 
and in many inftances diftributed his legacies with his own 
hands, and became the executor of his own will. This made it 
neceflary for him fome time afterwards to add a codicil to it, by 
which he declared thefe articles to be fully difcharged, and ac- 
qaitted his executors of all demands on account of them* 

Wykeham having thus fijially fettled his affairs, and being 
full eighty years of age, waited, with piety and refignation, the 
hour of his diflblution. He appears to have funk oy a gentle 
and gradual decay ; for, though weak in body, he retained to 
the laft all the faculties of his mind. And ever fince he had 
taken his coadjutors to his affillance, he had ftill continued per- 
fonally to attend and dired his afltairs, both public and private^ 
as he had ufed to do before ; admitting all perfons, who had bu- 
finefs to tranfadl with him, to his upper chamber. This prac- 
tice he was able to continue at leaft till witjiin four days of his 
death. He dje4 at South-Waltham, on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1404. 

He was buried, agreeable to his own diredlions, in his own 
Oratory, in the cathedral church of Winchefter. His funeral 
was attended by a great concoorfe of people of all forts, many 
out of refpedl to his memory, and many of the poorer fort, in 
order to be made parukers of his bounty, which was Hill 
ftretched out to them. For he had ordered by his will, thatia 

IS hatevcs 
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whatever place he /hould happen to die, and through whatever 
places his body ihould be carried, between the place of his 
xieath, and the cathedral church of Winchefter, in all thefe 
places to every poor tenant, that had held of hliti there* as 
Biihop of Winchefter, fliould be given, to pray for his foal. 
Four-pence ; and to every other poor perfon afking alms, Two- 
pence, or one Penny at lead, according to the dilcretion of his 
executors : And that on the day of hit ,bttrial, to every poorj>er- 
fon coming to Winchefter, and aficing alms for the love of Goo, 
and for the health of his foul, (hould be given Pour pence. 

The other beqnefts in his will are very numerous. The fol- 
lowing are fome of the mbft remarkable :— -^To the poor in 
the prifons of -Newgate, London, the Marihalfea, Wolvefy, 
Wincheftcr, Oxford, Berkftiire, Guildford, Old and New Sa- 
rum, he ordered to be diflributed the fum of two hundred 
])OQnds : This was one of thofe charitable bequefts which he 
anticipated in his life- time.—— To the Prior of Winchefter, 
plate to the value of twenty pounds ; and to every Monk of 
the convent, being priefts, five marks ; and to every one of 

them in lower orders, forty (hillings, to pray for his foul. To 

each of the wardens of his colleges at w inchefler and Oxford, 
ten marks, and plate to the value of twenty marks ; the latter 

to betranfmitted to their facce/Tors. To every fellow, chap* 

lain, and fcholar, of his college in Oxford, from twenty-fix 
ihillings and deht-pence, to thirteen (hillings and four-pence, 
accordine to uieir orders and degrees. To the (chool* 

tnafterOfWinchefter college, ^vc pounds; to each of the fel- 
lows, twenty-fix (hillings and eight-pence ; to the ulher, and 
each of the chaplains, twenty (hillings ; and to each of the 
fcholarsy fit (killings and eight-pence.— -——To iifteen of lis 
kindred, from one hundred to twenty pounds a ptec6^ ^ in ^e ' 
whole, 823 1. 68. 8d.- ■ ^efides thefe, and many other doila* 
cions to Monks and Nuns of feveral orders, and other perfons, 
he ordered b^ his will legacies in money and plate to a great 
number of his friends, o(facers, and fervants ; the greater part 
of which, to upwards of an hundred and fifty perfons, he dif- 
charged i[si h|s Ufe^time, and had thepleafure of diftributing 
ivith his own hands. The whole value of the bequefis in his 
will amounted to between fix and feven thoufand pounds. He 
left Sir Thomas W^keham, his great-nephew, his heir ; whom 
he had before put into pofleffion of manors and eftates, to the 
value of fix hundred marks a year. 

It isimpoffible to delineate the chara£ler of Wykeham, with 
uny degree of precifion or exadnefs ; as fo few particulars of 
his private and dqmeftic life are tranfmitted down to us ; from 
which only an accurate judgment of him could be formed^ For» 
as his ingenious Biographer, Dr. Lowth, remarks, <* The pecu- 
** liar and diftingui(hing charaders of men are much better 
^' (onceivcdi and mo^e accurately marked^ from liule circum- 
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^ ftahces 9nd incidents in private lifCf than from a long ieriea 
** of anions in a public ftation^: Tbefe may raife in at art high 
*' idea of a great and ^ood man, and ftriice ut with a diftant 
** admiration of his abilities and his virtues t but 'tis by the 
*< former that we are introduced to his acquaintaocet that we 
'* learn his particular turn» his tempar^ his humours, hit 
** failings, ai well as his amiable aualtties, and become in a 
^' manner intimate and familiar with him.'' Wvkeham ap- 
pears to have been didingulfbed in hit early youth lor his piety 
and diligence ; though his piety appears always to have been 
:' much tinflured with the fuperftition of the times. He raifed 
himfelf from a low condition by his abilities, induftryt and fide* 
lity ; and by his accomplifhmeots gsiined the particular favour 
of the illuftrious King Edward the Third, and his fon the he* 
roic Prince of Wales. He eviidently poAWTed a great fpirit of 
benevolence ; and^ befides his numerous donations, one ftrong 
evidence of it is, that we find the lift of his friends, officers, 
and domeftics. alnK>ft invariably the fame ; all receiving in their 
turns teftimontes of his favour, and rewards of their fervicet s 
never leaving him, nor ever being deferted by him. He gave a 
proof of the generofity of his temper, at his firft entrance upon 
the Biihoprict>f Wincnefter, bv remitting to his poor cenants 
^certain acknowledgments, ufuaJly paid and due by cuftom, to 
the amount of 502 1. is. yd. To feveral officers df the Bi* 
fhopric, who were grown poor, and become objedls of his libe* 
rality, he at different times remitted fums due to him, to the 
amount of two thoufand marks. He paid for his tenants three 
feveral times the ftrbfidies granted to the King by Parliament. 
From the time of his being made Biihop of^Winchefter, he 

abundantly provided for a certain number of poor, twenty*fQur 
... , , • ^ ,. . , .^ diftri- 

evcry 

_ that at- 
tended upon him, to feek out thejprppereft objeAs of his cha- 
rity ; to fearch after thofe whole modefty would not yield to 
their diftrefles, nor fuffer them to apply for relief ; and hit be- 
neficence adminiftered largely to all tneir wants* Hit hofpita- 
lity was large, conftant, and univerfal : His houfe was open to 
all, crowded by the poor and indigent, as well at frequented by 
the rich and great. He was ever attentive and com^affionate 
to fuch as were imprifoned for debt $ he enquired into their 
circumftances, compounded with their creditors, and procured 
their releafe. In this article of charity he expended three 
thoufand marks. ( » } 

Oar 

(«) Wykehtm appears to hii¥0 nues In thor« ufes fer which they 
been of a very different character were •riginally given chem, namely, 
from fome modern Prelates j who, in living in an hofpitable and genc- 

iniUad of employ io( tbeirUm rcve« roui manner, and in a^i^s of cha- 
rity 
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Our Prelate was remarkably public-fpirited. He repaired 
ftnd amended the roads between London and Winchefteri and m 
many other places where they were bao^ and almoft impaiTable ; 
foaking canleysy and building bridges, a< a vaft expence. He 
repaired a great number of churches of his diocefe, which wtfre 
gone to decay ; and alnoft entirely re built the cathedral 
church of Winchefter. As a Statefman, his genius for bufinefs 
appears to have been ftrong and univerfal. He was endowed by 
nature with a great capacity, and his induftry had furniihed him 
with a large ftock of knowledge, which enabled him to fill the 
fcveral imjportant pofts he held with propriety and dignity. 

•9 We frequently hear of men, (iays Dr, Lowth) who by the 
force of their genius, induftry, and good fortune, haveraifed 
themfelves from the loweft ftations to the higheft degrees of 
honour, power, and wealth s but how feldom do we meet with 
thofe, who have made a -proper ufe of the advantages which 
they have thus happily acquired, and confidered them as depo* 
fited in their hanas oy Providence, for the general benefit of 
mankind ? In this refpedk Wykeham Hands an uncommon, and 
almoft fingular example, of generofity and public fphit. By 
the time that he had reached the meridian of life, he had ac* 
quired great wealth ; and the remainder of his days he em* 
ployed, not in increafi ng it to no reafonable end, but in beftow- 
ang it in every way that piety, cl^arity, and liberality, could de« 
-▼lie. The latter half of a long life he fpent in one continued 
feries of generous anions and great defigns, for the good of his 
friends, of the poor, and of his country*'** ■> »■** The founda- 
tion of his colleges, the principal monubients of his munifi- 
cence, was as well calculated for tne real ufe of the Public, and 
MS judicieufly planned, as it was nobly and generonfly executed. 
And whatever Wvkeham's attainments in letters were, he had 
at leaft the good ienfe to fee, that the Clergy, though they had 
almoft engrofiTed the whole learning of that age, yet were very 
deficient in real and ufeful knowledge.-*— —-The' deliberation 
with which he entered upon his defign for his colleges, and the 
conftant attention with which he purfued it for above thirty 
years, (hews how much he fet his heart upon the fuccefs of his 
undertaking, and how earneftly he endeavoured to fecure the 
cffe^ual attainment of the end propofed, the promotion of true 
piety and learning. In a word, as he was in his own time a 
l^eneral blefling ea his country, ^ in which his bounty was freely 
imparted to every objed that could come within the reach of his 
influence, fo the memory of this great man merits the univerfal 
regard of pofterityi as of one whofe pious and munificent de- 

figns 

ritf and beneficence, contrive to liVe icWes of that benevolence which they 

in a private and retired manner, in fometimes preach (wh^n they do 

order to accamulate fortunes; and preach) to others. 
^vy ftldom give any example them- 
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lign* were dlreAed to the general Good of mankiad, and were 
extended to the lateft ageg." 

The ornamentg of Wykehim'a Orator)' in Winchefter cathe- 
dral are dellroyed, except his Monument, which remain! there 
entire to thii any. U it of white marble, with hi* effigies lying 
along upon it, and alfo the following infcription in Laun verfe i 

WILHELMUS JianilFrKEHJM jaiit Memaviau : ■ 

Jjliui $C(lifi* fne/ul, TipaTOrvil tamjiu. 

targui ir.al, ^api/ir ; prtbat btc Cfim divitt paaftr : 

Ce^Iiri parilir rtgni fmrat btnt Jixtir. 

Hiinc dictt iffi fium fmuiaUB CtHtgitrum : 

Oxataa primum fiai, fVinttniiegui fttunium' 

Jagittr errlh, tumnlMm qvieun^m •vUilis, 

Prt laiUh mritit at fit fihi vita ftrnw. 

Which may be thui rendered into Englifh ; ■' Here lies 
•> WILLIAM or WYKEHAM, Bifhop of this diocefe, and 
•■ who repaired and beautified this cathedral. He was bound* 
*' fill and hofpitable ; the poor partook largely of hit libera- 
. •' lity. He was verv Ikilfnl in the management of the public 
" affairs of the kinedom. The fbundingliis two Colleges of 
•< Oxford and Winniefter evidence bis piety. Continually pray 
•< ye, who behold this tomb, that he who poffefTed fuch great 
" merits, may enjoy eternal felicity." (») 



( g ] It may not b« improper htrt from the endowment* of hli mind, 

to lake notice oF whit appean to be and hii moral qualification, Wykc* 

the meaning of Wyke'iim't weU- ham, confcioui to himfdf that hit 

hnown muiU) (O hit arras, Murtnin claim to honour wai unsxception- 

natyih Man- *' The irue meaning of able, ai founded upon trulh and rea- 

whicti, byi Dr. Lswth, 1 preCume to fon, he in a manner makei hil appeal 

be, though it hai commonly been un- to the world | alledgin;, that nei' 

(lerAoodotherwifc,Thataman'*~r»l thcr high birth, Co which henukeino 
worth il to be enimaled, not from pretcnfioni, nor high flalian, upon 
the outward and accidental advan- which he dvet net value hibifelf, but 
. uget of birth, rank, and fortune, but " firtat eltne ii trxi iitiiliiy." 
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THERE is no abiblate certdnty rither in wkat 
year, or in what part of England, our Poet was born. 
Leland is of opinion* and he has been mach followed 
by later writers, that he was defcended from the 
antient family of the Gowers of Stitenham, in Yorkihire ; but 
there is reafon to believe that opinion is not well founded. And 
Caxton and Barthelette, the firft printers of his Confejfio Aman^ 
tUy affirm him to be a native of Wales* Bat however that be, 
it appears that he was born before Chaucer, though probably 
not any confiderable time ; and it is certain, that of whatever 
family he was, he came into the world with .confiderable advan- 
tages, and had a liberal education, though it is uncertain in 
what place he received it. Some writers have thought it pro- 
bable, that he was bred at Oxford, and at Merton College* 
However, it appears that after leaving the Univerfity, he re- 
moved to the Middle-Temple, in order to ftudy the law ; agree* 
able to the cuftom of thofe times, when gentlemen ordinarily 
finiihed their education in the Inns of Court. A cuftom cer- 
tainly founded upon the jufleft principles ; for in every nation, 
cfpecially under a ftte and popular form of government, the 
knowledge of the laws of the country' is a vtxy important part 
ef a well- regulated education. 

It is faid that Gower applied himfelf with fo much diligence 
and fuccefs to the ftudy of the law, that he became very erni* 
nent in that profeffion, < This Hudy, however, did not entirely 
engrofs his attention ; he- was well read in polite literature, and 
had an excellent tade therein, particularly for Poetry, upon: 
which he fpeot many of his leifnre hours. It .was, probably, 
this part of his chara^ler which fiv^i introduced him to the 
knowledge and acquaintance of Chaucer, and which afterwards. 
fi;rew into a very warm friendihip. It has been obferved, that 
ieveral circumllances confpired to unite thefe two fathers of the 
Engliib Poetry. There was a great fiidlarity in their tem^ 
yen ; and though Gower was the elder man, yet it feems pro- 
oable that there was not any confiderable difference between 
their ages. Another circumilance, which might contribute ta 
ftrengthen their attachment, is, that they were both of the fame 
party. Chaucer had addided himfelf to John of Ghent, Duke 
of Lancafter, one of the nndes of King Richard the fecond 9 
and Gower adhered with equal fieadinefs to Thomas of Wood-v 
|lo«k» Doke of Glouceftcr, another of the King's uncles^ 

Gower 
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Gower alio faw with indignation the vices of the Clergy of 
thofe times^ and cenfured them with freedom, as well as doaa* 
cer. The intimacy .between them occafioned them frequently 
to confer together about their works ; and on thefe occafions 
they would fometimes rally each other, and fometimes argue 
with warmth $ but it was without anger, and without pique. 
The only real difpute between them, (ays Leland, was which 
Ihould honour the other moft. (p ) 

Gower poiTefled a very connderable d^ree of learning, for 
the time m which he lived. And he bad a great genius for 
Poetry, in which he endeavoured to accommodate the fevereft 
fentiments to the fweeteft language. He tried this (according 
to the notions of thofe times) with fuccefs, in the French 
tongue. This led him to attempt imitating Ovid, but (fays 
Leland) with more pains than pront. However, this had a good 
effiefi ; for it induced him to try what he could do in his owa 
language, and in this he was more fuccefsfiil ; for in his poetical 
attempts in Engliih, be acquitted himfelf hannonioufly and 
happily. 

• {p) ChMcer, at the dofe of his Thelondefbifille<)is over sUj 

poem of Troilu^ and Qreifide, has Whereof to him in fpeciali 

thefe words : Above all other I am moll holde. 

For thy nowe in his dates olde 

O moral Govrer, this boke I direAe Thoa (halt h/m tell this meflXs^, 

To the, and to the phUofophicall That he upon his later Sge, 

Strode, To fette an ende of all his werke. 

To vouchfafe there nede Is for to Ashe whiche is mya owns derke, 

correde Do make his t^amnt tf /mw« 

Of your benignities and sells As thou haft done thy dirifte above, 

gode. So that |ny court it may recorde. 

Which in more modem langoage 

nay be read thus. The fenfe in modem Engliih. 

O moral Gower ! this little book Greet Chaucer when .you him next 

I fend fee. 

To thee, and to the philofophic Mypapilandmy poethe, 

Stroud, Who in his youth fit age lor fong, 

Psrfsdk what*s right, what*s wrong Of talesand ditties fweet a throogi 

in it amend. Made for my fake, and with his lays 

As friends to roe, and furtherers of Through all this tfland fpread my 

good. praife { 

For which, as merit ftill ihould rife, 

Gower, on the other hand, in his Him beyond other bards I prise. 

Cmf^ AmantiSf introduces Venus But now his fllver locks appear, 

fpeaiung to him thus s To him from me this menage bear { 

That as my own efpecial clerk, 

-2— Grete well Chaucer, whan ye Of genius th* expiring fpark, 

mete, Shall breathe his ufiMmm •f /mm. 

As my difciple and my poete. As thou haft done thy flirift * above. 
For in the flours of his youth. 
In fondrie wife, as he well couth 

Of detees, and of fonget glade, * AffuiTiitg to tbt Confffllo Amsntis. 
The which he for my fake made. 
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BatnotwithftandingGower's inclination and g/enias for Poetry^ 
he did not neglefl hi3 graver iladies. On the contrary, he ap.^ 
plied himfelf To diligently to the ftudy of the law, as to acquire 
conliderahle reputation as a lawyer ; which reputation was no 
way diminiihed by his poetical performances. For they w^re of 
fo^rave and moral a turn, as to occaiion him to be particularly- 
diiHoguifhed by the name of the moral Gower ; a title which 
is faid he firft received from his friend Chaucer. His pieces 
ihewed that he had not only efcaped the infe&ion of the luxuri- 
ous times in which he lived, but had alfo the courage and virtue 
to attempt topping the tide of corruption ; and he took that 
method of doing Siis which appeared the mod likely to fucceed, 
namely, infilling principles of morality and ^ood fenfe under 
the garb of plealant tales. For this Gower gained the applaufe 
of the moft valuable and difcerning'part of mankind in his own 
times, and defer ves alfo the applaufe of poftenty ; for wit and 
learning are never more laudaoly employed, than when they are 
^^g^%ti, in the interefts of virtue. 

As a poet, Gower was known to King Richard the fecond ; 
whofe favour he had fo far gained, that when that Prince was 
one day taking his diveriion on the Thames, and our author was 
in a boat near him, the Sing fent for him into his bar^e, and 
honoured him with his command to exercife his poetical talent 
apon ibme fubje^l for his entertainment. In confequence of 
this command, he produced his CQnfeJJio Amantis, This per- 
formance is a kind of poetical fyftem of morality, interfperfed 
with weighty fentences, excellent maxims, and mrewd fayings ; 
bot far the greateft part compofed of pleafant dories, judici- 
ooily introduced as inftances or examples in fupport of the vir- 
toous dodrine delivered. It is written in Engiifh verfe, and is 
divided int6 eight books. The feventh book contains an 
abridgment of Ariftotle's philofophy, from whence he takes 
occauon to give the King a great deal of good advice, and that 
npon vtty delicate fubjefts, with much dignity and freedom* 
Gower himfelf informs us, in his fecond prologue to this work, 
printed in the firft edition, that there being then few men who 
wrote in Engiifh, he determined to write this book in our own 
tongue, for the general ufe of his countrymen. It feems, how* 
ever, that this work was not finifhed long before the depofition 
of King Richard. (0) 

N It 

( ) WUlUm Cftxton, in 1483, ' bow he was confelTyd to Genyus 

printM an edition of the Confeffw * preeil of Venus, upon the caufes 

AmantiSf which bears the following * of love, in his five wy tees, and fe- 

title : ' Confeffio Am^nth i that is to ' vsa dedely fynnes, &c. with divers" 

* (aye. in Englysshe, The Cofifeffuni of * hiftoryes and fables, touching every 

* the L»ver , made and compyled by < roatere compryfed therein.* The 
' Johan Gower, fquyre, borne in reader will obierve, that in this title, 
' Walytyin the tyme of King Richard Caxton, who lived nearer the time of 
' the iecond. Which boolC treteth, Gower than any writer of his life, 

exprefbjy 
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< 

le appeati that Gower made a cpnfiderable figure ai a lawyer ; 
and it II faid by fome writers* that he was raifed to the firft rank 
in that profeniony being made chief }u(lice of the Common 
pleat. 0ut thii feems to be rather uncertain ; however* it ia 
certain that he was much diftinguiiKed for his knowledge in the 
law. He was particularly attached to the feryice of Thomaa 
of Woodftoke* firft Earl of Buckingham, aiid then Duke of 
Gloucefter ; and he probably belonged to that Prince in the 
way of his profeflion. For at that time, not only the Kine and 
Prince of wales, but all the Princes of the blood* haa their 
flandine Council learned in the law* who were heard in Parlia- 
ment, In cafe any bill was read* that might be detrimental to 
their interefts ; and it is not unlikely that Gower wa« this 
Prince's Chancellor* that is, the chief of his lawyers*^ and he 
who directed how juftice was to be adminifiered, and his prero* 
ffativp maintained in his honours, lordfhips* and manors. This 
rrince being at the heed of thofe who took up arms againft 
Richard and his favourites* in 1387* of which fome account 
was given in the preceding life* the King ordered him tol)e 
ftized and amprifoned at Calais* where he was afterwards mur- 
dered. And as Gower was Iteadily attached to this Prince* thia 
tranfa&lon could not but create in him a diflike to the adminl^ 
ftration of Richard ; though indeed if our Poet had been no 
way afFeQed with this tragical event* he muft* as a friend to the 
interefts of his country* have been greatly difgufted with the 
imprudent and tyrannical government of that unhappy Mo- 
narch* But it appears, that Gower was much concerned foe 
the cruel murder of his patron* the Duke of Gloucefter ; whofo 
death he pathetically lamented in his Fox CUnut^itu and Cbr§nica 
Tripartita^ And he did not fail to lay before King Richard the 
luxury that prevailed in his Court* the danger of liftenine to 
ilatterers* the wickednefs of corrupt Judges, and the inftabuity 
of human glory and hanpinefs* whenMon^rchs* as was his cafe, 
gave way to the craelleft oppremons of the people. 

When 

<xprefily fays that ht was bom in * (Wadynge unto vcrtue, not only 

Wales, agrveabla tp what has bttn < taken o«t of the poets, oratottri, 

already oblbrve^ In the text. HaaUb * hiftoria. writers, and philofophera, 

calls him only an Efquire, whereas * butalfo)^ut of the Holy. Scriptures, 

many wiiteri have faid that he was a < There is no man (continues he) 

Knight.— —Bi^-thelette alfo printed * but that he maie by read Inge of 

three feveral editions of the Conftffw * this warlce get righte great Icnow* 

AmantU. The firft was In 1531. < ledge^ as well for the undcrftaiid. 

This printefi who wai a man of parti * ynge of many and dtvnrfe au Aours* 

and learning, in his dedication of hitf * whofe reaa>n8, fayenges, and hlfto- 

edltion of this work to King * riesi are tranflated into thtt warke, 

Henry VIII. obfervei of it* that it ' ai for the plcntie of Engliih word) 

abounds with ' eloquent rettfons^ * and vuJKare, befldesthe furtherancfi 

* (harp and quieke argumentei, and * of the life to virtue.* 



examples of great au^horitii* per* 
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When Richard the/^econd wasdepofed, and King Henry the 
Foorth had got poficflHHi of the throne, Gower appeared 
warmly on the fide of the revelation. And accordingly, to hit 
Fm CUmmmiis^ which is a kind of chronicle or hidory of the in* 
fnrre^on of the Common's, in the reign. of Richard, which he 
comprized infeven books, in Latin TerCe, (/ ) he added feveral 
hidorical pieces ; and» in particular, a chronicle cf the depofi- 
tion of ELing Richard II. and the coronation of King Henry IV* 
in three parts, in which he has been thought to bear too hard 
npon the memory of Richard, and to bellow too many encomi* 
nms open Henry. He al(b made fome alterations in his CMftJJh 
Ammaiis^ which had been dedicated originally to Richard,, and 
infcribcd a kind of fecond edition of it to King Henry. * 

Indeed, Gofser has been treated with great harlhnefs by many 
writers on this accoant. He has been reprefented as having* in 
an ungrate fill manner, trampled npon and infolted the memory 
of his mordered mailer and gcnerons benefactor, Richard the 
Second, in order to payhisConrt to King Henry. But this 
harih cenfure of Gower does not appear to be founded upon any 
▼cry jnft grounds. For ia order to place Gowtr's adion? in the 
worft point of view, mncJi is faid of his obligations to Kine 
Richard ; bnt what thole obligations were, does not appear. All 
that » particularly fpecified m this refpeft, is Richard's calling 
hina into his barge, and reqneftiog him to write a book, which 
our Poet accordingly performed, and in which he gave the King 
very good advice ; and fnrely this was not an obligation con- 
ferred upon Gower of fo high a nature, as to preclude him from 
the liberty of fpeaking the truth of R.ichard after his death, 
withont incnrrine the imputation of ingratitude. And what 
Oower has faid of that Prince, was evidently no more than the 
truth, and indeed much lefs than he might have faid of him 
with the ntmoft jnftice. The unhappy end of that Monarch 
may excite pity in thehumane bread, and in fome degree throw 
n veil over hb faultt ; but it mud be at the (ame dme remem- 
bered, that his reiga was fcarcelv diltinguiflied by any thing but 
impmdeacey extravagance, and tyranny, (f) The following 

N 2 is 

( ^ ) There ts a mantiicfipt copy of is a tranflation : * The chronicle of 

this work in the Bodleian library, and * John Gower, commonly called V^ 

mare th^n one in that of All Soal*s < OamantUy the voice of one crying in 

coU^. At Oxford there is alfo a < the xvildemefs j or, a Poem on the 

very'bca^tifQl mannlcript of it, with * infurredion of the clowns agaiatl 

an epiilk in Latin Teric, addrefled to ' the Sentry and nobility, in the tima 

Tbomas Amodely Archbiihop of * of King Richard II. and of the 

C ame it Hi ry. And in the Cotton ' caufes that gave rife to thofe enor- 

Lbrary there i% aicorred copy of it j • mous adionft.'— -This work was 

of tiSe titte of which the following never printed. 

( y ) An acooont hath been gjven in the life of Wykeham. Tl^ nun. 
«( cnc dcpofitioo of King Richard 11. ner m which this nnibrtunate Mo- 

I narcj) 
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11 a tranflatton of thofe lines of Gower on King Richard*! 
death, at which fuch great umbrage hu been taken i with what 
juftice the reader may judge. 

I 

<' The reiffn of Richard, who the fceptre bore, 

** Of England's Monarchs, not as heretofore 

*' With (potlcfs honour, for thoueh crowds proclaim 

** His deeds, yet from thofe deeos refult no fame, 

** He's gone, and of his greatnefs all we find, 

<* The memVy of his faults is left behind, 

** His honour foil'd, his praife to cenfure tQrn'd« 

*< And all his claim to royal glorv fcornM, 

<< Be this a warning unto thoie who rule, 

<* If wife, thcv'il learn in Providence's fchool, 

'* Thofe who live ill, Heav'n meant not to command, 

i« Or fpread their vile examples through the land. 

** The fate of Richard, haplefs, hopelefs youth, 

** Proves, but too plainly, this important truth* 

«< Liice to his life a doom he juftly fhares, 

«* And what that life this chronicle declares/* 

Gower compofed feveral other pieces befides thofe which have 
been mentioned ; and from the general ftrain and tenor of 
them, he appears to have been a perfon of great integrity and 
real piety. One who placed religion not in ceremonies, but in 
ad\inns ; and who laboured to convince mankind, that the 
praflice of virtue was their trued intereft, as well as their highell 
honour. It mult be owned, that his thoughts are now more Co 
be valued than his expreflion ; but, as Lcland obferves, even 
his expreifion is equal, if not fuperior, to any of thofe who at- 
tempted 

narch ended his days, i^ fomewhat which Gower gives of the death of 
uncertain, being very dinTerenily re- Richard, in that chronicle of hia 
latcd I7 different hifWiam. It ap. which hath been already mentioned, 
pears, that feme time after Henry*i Others fay that he was murdered at 
acceffton, a deflgn was formed hy fe- the inAigatibn of King Henry, by 
ver^l of the Nobility, among whom Sir Peter of Exeter, accompanied by 
were the Pukes of Exeter, Surry, eight ruffians, aicainfl whom he very 
•nd Aumerle, and the £4rli of Olou- gallantly defended hlntfelf, and flew 
ceAer and SaliA>ury, to reAore Ri^ lome of the aflliffins. 8ut others 
chard to the tlirone. But this con- affirm, that with hunger and cold, 
fpincy being Hircovered before the con- and other unheard of cruettiei, his 
fprators h^ri time to takeths proper enemiei cnntrived to remove hira out 
meafures for pufin^: i6 in execution, of the way. However, in one or 
And in confequence the detign ending other of tltefe tragical methods dH 
in nothing but the ruin of thofe con* tins unhappy Prince end his daya. 
cernod in it, it ii f^id by fome wri- A Prinoe who afcended the throne 
ters, thit when Kinx Richard was with the acclamations of the pep- 
Informed that the Nohjemcn who had pie, and who would probably nave 
X^[i4:\ up armi for his reAoration, had reigned long and happliy, had it not 
been fuhdued and put to death, he been for his weak attachment to fa* 
rook it fo much to he^rt, that he re- vourites, his unbounded luxury and 
fufcd all nouridiment, and died of extravagance, and his deflre ct ren-* 
voluntary famine in the caflie of dt^ring hlmfelf arbitrary. 
Ponteft-aet, This is the account 
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tempted Latin poetry in his time. And it is plain from the 
writings of Gower, that even in feafons of the moll diilblate 
laxory, as thofe in which he floari(hed nndoubtedly were, there 
wanted not ti remnant of virtuoas and intrepid men, who had 
fpiiit to oppofe a debauched Nobility, a voloptnons Clergy^ 
complying Judges, and a corrupted people. 

In the fijii: year of the reign of Kine; Henrv the Fourth, oar 
Poet, through the decay of age, was deprivea of his eye-fight. 
This lofs he very patheticall)^ lamentea, in a '< Poem of the 
«< commendation, or Peace ;" in which he took his leave of the 
safes and the world, in fuch terms as plainly fhewed his full 
fesfe of his approaching death. He died in the year 1402, 
and his remains were interred under a fumptuous tomb in St. 
John's chapel, on the north fide of the church of the convent of 
St« Mary Overy in Southwark ; which church had lain for 
many years in ruins ; to which, with a great part of South* 
wailc. It was reduced by a fire in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, but had been re-built by Gower at his own ^xpence^ 
and with contributions which his influence procured. Our Poet 
alfo founded a chantry here, and endowed it with a mafs, daily 
to be faid for him, and an obit to be performed the day after tibe 
feaft of St. Gregory. 

There are feveral accounts of the monument which was 
creded over him in this chapel, and which have giyen rife to 
ibme conjedures concerning his rank, Stowe, in defcribing it« 
lays, that the image of ^ne lyinjg upon it, reprefents him with 
long aabome hair, reaching to his flioulders, and curling np, a 
linall forked beard, and on his head a chaplet of rofes red, four 
in number, an habit of purple danufk, reaching down to hia 
feet, a collar of S. S. gold about his neck, and under his head 
the likeneis of three Iwoks which he compiled. Speculum Medi^ 
tantiu in French ; ycx Clamantu, in Latin ; and Confe(p9 Anum* 
fist in Engliih. 

From another defcription of this monnment, it appears that 
da the wall alfo was painted three virgins, reprefenting Cha- 
aiTT, Mf acr, and Pity, with crowns on their heads, and 
thde feveral devices in their hands : 

C H A a I T y held this device. 

En tey qui a fit di Dieu le ptre 
Sannt Joit qui gift fius aft tiere. 
Through thee, of God, tne^only Son, 
Be favM, who refts beneath this (lone. 

The fecond, M ■ a c r, held this, 

O ' b%nt Jifu fait ia mtrci$ 

A tamtf d9mi U coffi gift id, 

O Jefn kind thy mercy (hew. 

To the Ibal of him that reds below* 

And 
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And die third. Pity, the foUowaig^ 

Tur ta pi ft Jtfu regardtf 
, Et mtt ctfl atmi in Jsune gardi. 
For pity's fake Aveet Jefa keepi 
The foul of him who here doth fleep* 

Near tbefe emblematical figures hung a table with this in- 
fcription, " Whofocver praith for the loule of John Gower, he 
*< mult fo oft, as he fo doth, have an M* k D. daiet of par« 
<' don.** The following epitaph was likewife put over him : 

Armigiri fiutum nihil a m^do ftrt fihi ttttum^ 
Riddidit ifftmoktum mortigtmrali trihutumi 
Spirhut txuntm Ji gsudtat ejfe fihtum^ 
Et ubi virtutum rtg num Jim lait JiMutum. 

Which has been thus tranflated, 

His (hield henceforth is ufelefs grown, 

To pay death's tribute (lain, \^ 

Hif foul's with jdyous freedom flown. 
Where fpotlefs fpirits reign. ( r ) 

It is not verv material to pofterity, whether Gower wai. a 
Knight w not i oat fome particulars upon thif monument hav.e, 
as we have before obferved, given occafion to fome debate upon 
this matter. . The ornament of the coUar oerfuaded Leland 
that he was a Knight ; but Stowe inferred from the fame cir- 
cumdancethat he was only an Efquire, the collar of S. S. being 
put on at the creation of Efquires. But Mr. Anftis having ob- 
lierved that the cdlar impofed upon fucfa creations was not of 
gold, as this of Gower's was, but of filver, informs us, that the 
collar of S. S. which became afterwards a mark of dignity, was 
orieinallythe cegnisanceor badge of the Houfe of Lancfifter, 
and was worn by fuch as were deiirous of fliewing their fitcach- 
ment to that Houfe. The fame author alfo remarks, that 
Gower's we/iring a fwan appendant to his collar, was a proof of 
his attachment to the Doke of Gloucefter. On the whole^ 
therefore, the opinion of Mr. * Seldcn feems to be the beft 
founded, who concludes our Poet to have been only an Efquire 
from the firil words of hit epitaph, Armigm feutum^ ftgniiying 
an Efquire's /hi^ld. 

It is certain that Gower was married, fincehis wife was bu* 
ricd in the fame church with him, atid under a monUiitent below 
his own. But whether he had any, or what iiTue, is not quite 

certain. 

(r) In the time of Stowe the Ui- faced, by. cutting off the nofe and 

fcriptions upon thii monument of handi \ out it hiith been flnce re* 

Oovv«t'wcre w.)fhe4lout| and notle- paired, and a new infcription placed. 
gible \ and ti)e>pAgtes wm alfb de« 
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certain. Mr. Stowe indeed fays, that he wai^ grandfather of 
John Gower» fword-bearer to the anfortanate Prince of Wales, 
fon to King Henry VL and who with his mailer loft his life after 
the battle of Tewklbory, in I47I. But there is fomereafon 
to doabt the truth of this. That our Poet was in good, or ra- 
ther affluent circnmlbnces, appears from his re*bnilmng part of 
the church of St. Mary 0?ecy, and founding a chantry and 
obit there. 

We have already taken notice of Gower's extenfive learning. 
He was a great mafter of the French and Latin languages, as 
well as his own ; and has left excellent fpecimens of his poeti- 
cal genius in each of thefe languages. But his diftingniihect 
poetical merit was introducing the mn(es into this kingdom ; 
tor in order of time he was prior lo Chaucer, though he alfo 
farvived him. And in this view he may therefore be ftiled the 
Parent of oar Engliih poetry ; but he was fo much eclipfed by 
die fuperior poetical abilities of his friend Chancer, that this 
dtle has been generally, given to the latter. ** I will not reach 
((kys Mr. Puttenham in hi^ art of Engliih poefie) above the 
tiine.of King Edward the Third, and Richara the Second, for 
any that wrote in Engliih metre ; becaufe, before their time, by 
leaibn of the late Norman conqued, which had brought intp 
the realm much alteration, both of our language and la^ws, and 
tlicrewithal a certain martial barbaroufnefs, whereby the ftudj 
of all good learning was lb much degraded, as long time after 
ao man, or very few, intended to write in any laudable fcienoe^ 
£0 as beyond that time there is little or nothing worth commen- 
dation to be found written in this art. And thofe of the £rft 
age were Chaucer and Gower, after whom followed John Lyd- 
gate, the Monk of Bury, ( j) and that namelefs poet who wrote 
the (atire called Piekcb Flowiian." To the fame purpofe 
alio Sir Philip Sydney. ** In the Italian language (fays he) 
the firft that made it to be a treafnre-honfe of fcience, were the 
poets Dante, Boccacc, and Petrairch. So in our Engliih, were 
Gower and Chaucer ; after whom, encouraged and delighted 

with 

fgj JOHN LYDGAT2 was com* hj hit cotem^onries, that they fiUd 

awnly tailed the Monk of Bury, be- of him, that hta .wit was framed and 

caoieht was bora at that pi act, about fafliioned by the mufes themfdves. 

the year I jSOi After (ome time fpeat After bit return from France and 

ia our Engliih univtrfitiet, he tra. .Italy, be became tutor to many noble- 

veQed through France a|id Italy* im- men^s fons, and for his excellent 

proving his time in nuking a further endowments was much efteemed and 

frQsr*& in learning. Pitfcus Cays, he rcYerenced by them. He wrote n 

was not only m\ elegant poet, and an poem, called the Life and Death of 

ctoqo ent rheeorioan, but alfo an Hedor, fome. fatires, eclogues, and 

expert mathematician, an acute phi- odes, and other learned works in 

lofopher. and no mean divine. The profe. He died in 1440, a^ed iixty, 

f flMothaofii of hb verfification •has and was buritd in his«own convent at 

ktea grtitly commended ; and he is Buiy, 
fMJd to Ii9ve been fo much admired 
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with their excellent foregoing, others have follonred to beautify 
ourmother tongue, as well in the fame kind, as other arts/' But 
the ingenious Mr. Warton, in his obfervations on Spenfer's 
Fairy Queen, has put the claim of Gower and Chaucer to beirtg 
coniidered as the iirft Eng^lilh poets, upon a fomewhat diflferenc 
footinff. '' There are indeed (fays he) the works of fome 
Englim poets now remaining, who wrote before Gower and 
Chaucer ; but thefe are chiefly chronicles in rhime, and feem to 
ha?e left us the lad dregs of that kind of compofition, which 
was pra£tifed by theBritifh bards ; as for inftance^ the Chro- 
nicle of Robert of Glouceller, who. wrote, according to his^own 
account, about the year izSo; and hence we obferve, that 
Gower and Chaucer were reputed the firft Englifli poets, be<» 
caufe they firfl brought invention into our poetry, they moraliKid 
tbtirjinft and drove to make virtue more amiaole by cloathing 
her in Action," 

Of two of our author's principal works^ his C$nffff!o Amaniis^ 
and Fox Clanuintiu we have already given fome account. His 
Sfocuinm Mtditantis was written in French* in ten books. The 
whole title off it, in Englifli, is, ** A treatife, exhorting, by 
examples drawn' from many authors* married perfons joined 
through love, to keep the faith of their holy efpoufafs with 
fieady loyalty, and to the honour of God to hold themfelves 
chafte.*' There are two copies of this work in the Bodleiaa 
library. 

Gower alfo wrote the following pieces, copies of which are 
flill remaining, though they have not been printed. 



I. De pefle vitiorum. 

3. Traaatus de lucis fcrutinio 

?[uam vitiorum tenebre 
uflbcarunt. 
3. De Conju^ii dignitate^ 
4r De Regimme principum. 
c. Epigrammata qusedam* 
o. De amoris varietate. 

7. Carmina diverfa. 

8. De Remediis contra vitia 

fui temporis. 



9. Contra daemonis aflutiam 
in caufa Lollardiae. 

10. Contra mentis fsvitiam 

in caufa fuperbiae. 

11. Contra carnis lafciviam in 

caufa concupifcentiae. 

12. Contra mundi fallaciam in 

caufa perjurii & avari- 
tlas. 



Some have added to thefe treatifes, one upon the philofo- 
fopher's done ; which however is not a diAin£t' work* but is 
taken out of the fourth book of his Confeffo Jmantit. Of all 
the old poets who have handled this fineular fubjedt, Gower 
has exprefled himfelf with the greated perfpicuity. Hedifcoar* 
fes largely and learnedly on the Hermetic fcience, fliews what 
its principles are, how much they have been miftaken, to what 
vile abufes they have given rife ; and in the end concludes, 

that. 
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tUu aotwitUbadiiic alt %Mk fraadi» tlit art fe in itfeif 

true. 

As a fpedaica of oiv anthor^s foetifp wt fluill prefent the 
reader witk tkc three firft ftaaM^t of kit poem of the Cpmrnen* 
dation of Peaeo» addrdbd to Kiaf Hearjr ihe Fourth, in hit 
ova langaage* 

O noble vyorihie Kbg Henry the PMh, 
In whom the gladro fonone 11 befall 
The peple to gomne here upon yerth, 
God hath The chofen in comfort of 01 all. 
The worfhip of thii land which was donn fil. 
Now ftant upright throoffh grace of thy ^dcQcfll;, 
Which every man is hold for to blefil?. 

II. 
The moft high God of his iuftice alone. 

The right whiche longith to thy regidio 
Peclarid nath to ftande in thy perfone. 
And more then God maie no man juftifie. 
Thy title is knowe npon thyne ance^e, 
The land^is folke hath eke thy right afSrmed, 
So ilant thy reigne, of God and man confirmed. 

Ther^ is no man maie faie in otherwife 

That God hyrafelf ne hath the right ded«r^» 
Whereof the lande is boande to thy fervice, 
Whiche for defaulte of helpe hath long yeaied* 
Bnt now there is no mann'is herte fpan3. 
To love and fexv, and worchin thy plefaniice. 
And all this is thiough God's parveiaunce* 

At the clofe of this-poem, aecordiD^ to the cnftom of Gower, 
who feldom wrote in Englilh without recapitulating his 
thoughts in Latin, we find fome remarkable Latin lines, in 
which he feems to take his leave of the raufes, and of the 
world ; and of which the following is a tranflation : 
. << Here ends the poem of the Commendation of Peace, 
which his humble Oi«tor John Gower compofed ; in honour, . 
and to preferye the fiylio of kla ftr^o Sovereign Lord King 
Henry IV, 

Chofen of Chrift, tiioa pioas Kia^ wer't known. 
And weloome met ^ when cUmins of (hy own ; 
The Bad fiibdoed, the Good to rights reftor'd. 
To the (ad realn, you fpiingtag joys afford* 
Tome, great Princf» thy hand benign and Jjdnd, 
ReturnVl whatever my better day afign'd ; 
Let me record this a6t with chearful lay, 
And the gseat good» with gratefal dianki repay. 

O Henry 
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Henry the Fpurth's firft year I loft my fight, t 

Condemned to fuffer life, devoid of light. 
All things in time fubmit^ and nature draws 
What force attempts in vain» beneath her laws. 
More I cannot, what tho' my will fuppliesy . 
T4y ebbing ilrength all future pow'r denies. 
While that rem^in*d I wrote, now old and weak. 
What wifdom didates let young fcholars fpeak. 
Let him who follows, be Aiblimer fUU, 
My works are (inifh'd, here I drop my quilK 
My parting words, may heavenly goodnefs laft. 
And times enfuing much excel the pad." "^ . 

To the fpecimens which we have alreadv given of Gowc*!'ft 
poetry, we will add one of the tales in his Confejpo Jmautis, 
rendered into modern Englifli. And if the reader refle6ls on the 
charader of Richard the Second, for whofe ufe it was origi- 
nally written, he will readily perceive how well this ftory was 
adapted for the inftru^ion of that unfortunate Prince. 

In Rome when Lucius bore the fwayt 
It happ'd, fp antient (lories fay, 
One evening e'rehe went to bed. 
To eafe of all his cares his head, 
Hecaird his fteward, a doughty Knight, 
That he might couafel what was righty 
With's Chamberlain, a Lord of parts. 
Deep (kiird in all the courtly arts ; 
And by the chimney as they Jlood, 
They freely talk'd as they thought good. 
Before the fire upon a dool, 
Clofe by them fat the Monarch's fool. 
And as he with his bauble plav'd. 
He heard right well whate'er tney faid. 
The King his various doubts propos'd, 
And they at will their thoughts difdos'di. 

When many queilions thus had paft. 
The King demanded at the laftf 
What with his people was his fame. 
And if rever'd or fcorn'd his name ? 
Bid them the truth to him declare. 
And tell him all things as they were. 
On their allegiance without awe 

Or dread, that they mi^ht anger draw. 
Since 'twas his will as tongues will walk, 
To know the common people's talk. 

The Reward in anfwer told the King, 
(As palace-nightingales Aill iing) 
That far and wide, as he could hear. 
His Majefty to all was dear. That 
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That all his adions were admiredy 
And his long reign by all defired ; 
In this that high and low agreed. 
Hoping that Heaven had io decreed. 
Thus ^ke the Heward, and all he (poke 
Was flattery drefs'd in falfehood's cloak. 
^ Next-tnrning to his chamberlain. 
The King reqoir'd in language plain ; 
That hVwoald tell him all he knew. 
Nor heed th' event ib it was trae. 
His chamberlain, a fubtle man. 
Who could both truth and int'reft fcan. 
Perceiving by the Monarch's brow. 
He really meant the truth to know. 
Firft bowing low*— My Liege, iaid he, 
Yoor fubjeds high and low agree. 
That if your Council were but true. 
And you things fairly from them knew ; 
In ev'ry point thus underftood. 
You would be gradoos, great, and good. 
'For well they know your princely nature, 
Hcav'n never form'd a better creature ! 

A gleam of truth he thus reveal'd. 
Behind a cloud of words concealed. 
Hinted at what he would not name. 
And on the Council laid the blame. 

The fool who heard what both had told. 
And in' the canie of truth more bold : ] 

Orelfe, which furely was the cafe. 
Prompted thereto by heav'nly grace ; 
Firft iigh'd as he his lungs had torn. 
Then laugh'd the Courtiers both to fcom. 

Sir King, faid he, if fo it was. 
As this wife Lord has put the cafe. 
Be fure your Council have done right. 
To pleafe is always their delight ; ^ 

Fr^m them if ill advice be had. 
It is becaufe the King is bad. 

Take not on truft if yon would find. 

The truth go look it in your mind* 

The Monarch paus*d, amaz'd to hear, 
l*Ukgu3igt (o foreign to his ear ; 
Bcjgan to weigh the golden rule. 
And took the counfel of his fool. 
Confcience ftood ready at his call. 

And as he aik'd It anfwerM all. 

He quickly felt the good of this, 
Difcern'd whate*erhe'd done amifs. 

O 2 He 
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He Taw, nor fUrted at the fight, 
Rerolv^Dg ^>6ti to Tet tluaes right. 
And thus, by Fh>videDce utfpir'd. 
The Foul wrangbt what the&iHS defirV. 

The weak, the wmton, and thK wild. 
'Wa« fhtm the Monarc&'s Cou/t exil'd. 
The gnvc, the geh'roua, and thegoodf 
BefoK the King in «fficc flood. 
By them kdvis'd. Tie tboaebt no iQ, 
He did nb wrong, yet didlii* will. 

Botlaw) were prefently amended, 
Wifely flie public Weahli expended* 
AlUnjuries were clean redrefs'd. 
The 'people fterCtoo bore opprels'd. 
For where a King Is ^ooi and Wife* 
■None dare lo give him bad advice. 
Hii nreaTures too fo deeply plann'd, 
Areexecated cat of hand. 
His people blefa tb«ir prince's name. 
And forei&ta rcallbt repeat his fame. 

Bvt if the common people cry, 
- Atfd thtir pMnd Moaardi ^ not. wby i' 
Or told remfes loredrefs. 
And make annumljer'd bnrtbeai leA. 
Or earelefs fecks in /ports and play. 
To eafalbc jocund hours away ; 
The? hunger, penDiy, and toil, 
Afflia hisl\ibieasall the while : 
Their bxe atlaigth becomes liia own, 
, Atirom«xBiDpIcsma/be(kewn. 




i*^a 
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TH E Name of Chaucbr is peculiarly endeared to 
cvttj lo?er of £i\glifli Poetry* His great and di^» 
j^nilhed poetical abilities, in an age in which polite 
literatnre, in general, was little known, and ids coU 
tivated ; in which» indeed, it had hot jaft began, in this coon* 
try, to have its exiftence ; his admiraUe talent at painting man- 
ners and charafters ; and fome other circomilances in which he 
has been thought to refemble the immortal Grecian Poet, have 
oocafioned hkn to be frequently ftiled the English Homer, 
and the Father of the Englifh Poets, 

Varioos comedures hare been made concerning the place of 
Chaucer's birtL. Some writers have fuppofed him to be a na» 
tive of Oxfbrdlhire, and others of Berklhirc. But the truth 
feems to be, that he was bom in London ; which appears to be 
the cafe from a paflage in his own writings, and which is alfb 
confirmed by an obftrvation of Camden. ( / } Nothing can be 
determined with -any certainty concerning the defcent of Chan- 
cer, not even wJio was his father* Some have faid that his fa- 
flier was aXnight ; and Mr. Urry conjedures, that one John 
Chancer, who attended King Edward the Third, and Q^een 
Philippa, in their expedition to Flanders and Cologne, was the 
man. But of this there is no ibrt of proof. It is however pro- 
bable, that his father was a gentleman, beCaufe Chaucer evi* 
dently received a very liberal education^ and lived in a manner 
which could not have been iupported but at a confiderable ex- 
nence. His being one of theSLing's pages alfo indicates the 
lame thing ; for young men of the beft quality were generally 
•chofen for that parpofe. It is generally agreed, that he was 
born in 1328, which was the fecond year of the reign of Kin|^ 
Edward the Third. How he fpent his earlier years, is not 
known ; bat it appears that as foon as he was fit for academical 

ftudies, 

( r) Chsucer, in his Teftamtnt •€ of the reign of Qvcen Elizabeth, hat 

£m, fi)eaking of the troabtes whica the following paflage. <^ Sdmund 

happeiMd in London, ftiys, «< The ** Spenfer, a IWdor by birth, and a 

** city of London, that is to me fit '* icholar alfo of the Univerfity of 

** dear and AvMt, In which I was ** Cambridge^ was bom under fo 

" fonh-growa} at\d more kindly <' favourable an afped of the mufes, 

** lore have I to that place, than any ** that he furpaflet all the Engliih 

^ other on earth, aa every kindly ^* Poets of former times, not exeept- 

«* creatore hath iiill appetite to t.iat ** ins Chancer himfelf, his ftUirm* 

** place of his kindly cngendruer, << dsixn.** 
** ^«**' Aod Camden, in his annals 
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ftadicB, he was fent to Cambridge^ where he gave early tedinxo* 
nles of hi& poetical talents, by feveral elegies and fonnetsi - a» 
well as by a poem called the Court of Lov£» which he com- 
pofed when he was about eighteen^ and which carries in it evi- 
dent proofs of his ikill and learning, as- well as-<^ the ftrength 
of bis genius. It'is not certain in what college or hall of that 
XJniverfity he fludied ; but it is conjeAored that it might be in 
Solere's Hall, which he has defcribed fo particularly, and witk 
fo much humour, in his ftory of the Miller of Trompington# 
From Cambridge he removed, for what reafon does not appear , 
to the Univeriity of Oxford, where he farther profecuted his 
ftudies. After a confiderable ftay here, and a (bid application 
to the public le£lures of the Univcrfity, he became (fays Le- 
land) a ready Logician, a fmooth Rhetorician, a pleafant Pbet, a 
^ave Philofophf r, an ingenious Mathematici^, and a holy 
Divine. We have, indeed, abundant proof that Chaucer's pro- 

frefs in literature was very confiderable ; and his knowledge 
oth in Divinity and Philofophy, appears evidently from hir 
Par/on s Ta/e, and his Tefiamint of Lo*ui. But notwitliflanding 
this, the impartial reader^ after reading fome of Chaucer's 
tales, maypoflibly demur a iitcle as to the propriety of confi- 
dering him, and more efpecially at this time of Ufe^ in the light ■ 
either of vl grave Philofopher, or a holy iJivine. '-* 

Having by this courfe of (liidies made fuch great literary ac-> 
quifitions, and which afterwards enabled him to make fo confi- 
derable a figure, our Poet left Oxford, and travelled abroad 
through France and the Low- Countries, in order to fee the 
world, and to improve that knowledge which he had acquired 
from books* When young fellows, whofe judgments are un« 
formed, and whofe underfiandings have been but little culti- 
vated, are fent out upon their travels ; inftead of improvement, 
they frequently bring back nothing but foreign fopperies, and 
foreign vices. But this was not the cafe with Chaucer : having 
acquired a proper fund of knowledge in his own country, he 
was the better qualified to make obfervations on the manners, 
policy, and cuftoms, of other nations. A man pofiTcfied of 
Chaucer's natural and acquired talents, could not avoid receiv- 
ing ^reat advantage and improvement from foreign travel. 

How long Chaucer continued upon his travels, is uncertain. 
But after his return, he entered himfelf of the Middle-Temple, 
as a Undent in the law. It was here that his acquaintance com- 
menced with Gower, who was then a perfon of ibme eminence 
in his profeflion. And during our Poet's continuance here, he 
gave fome evidence of his being in pofiefiion of vigour of body, 
as well as of mind ; for it is related, that whilft he was a ftndent 
in the Temple, he was fined twofhillings for beating a Fryarii^ 
Fleet-ftreet. Having acquired fome knowledge in the laws of 
^his country, he betook himfelf to the Court, a place which hit 
many accoinpUfhments qualified him to make a figure in. The 

Court 
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Conri of King Edward tbc Third was at thi* time the moft 
fplendidof any in Europe. It was filled with thofe heroes who 
had diftingaiihed tKemfelves under King Edward , and his gal- 
lant fon the Prince of Wales ; and with Ladies remarkable for 
bteuty, wit, and gaiety. Edward, who was a difcerning Prince^ 
loved and patronized men of letters ; a tafte for learning be- 
came thererore, of coarfe, in fome degree faihionable at Court. 
It is therefore natural to fuppofe, that a young man of Chau* 
cer's endowments, poflefied of wit and learning, of an amorous 
and gallant difpofitton, and a temper inclined to gaiety, muft 
have made no inconfiderablc figure there. We may alfo add the 
recommendation of his perfon : For it appears from a pidure of 
bim, taken when he was about thirty, that he was of a fair, 
beantiful complexion, his lips red and full, his fizeof ajuftme- 
4iam, and his port and air graceful and majedic* 

His firft ftation at Court appears to have been that of page to 
the King, in thofe days a very honourable oi&ce, as it gave near 
and frequent accefs to the Royal prefence ; and was therefore 
an honour which young Noblemen of rank were glad to accept. 
Chaucer has been thought to owe his admittance into the King's 
fervice in this quality, to the friend (hip of the Duke of Lah- 
cafter ; and it ieems that our Poet was very^eep in the amorous 
(ecrets of that Prince. This appears fr^^ a poem of our au- 
thor's, called Chaucer's Dream, which was firft printed in 
1397, and which is an aVk^orical hiftory of the loves of John of 
Ghent and Blanch of Lancafter, daughter of Henry Duke of 
Lancafter. This amour, it appears from the poem, was managed 
with the utmoft fecrecy, till, by a long train of intrigues and fo- 
licitations, all the obilacles in the way of this match were c^ot 
over ; & with the help of the King's confent, 8c the Pope's dif- 
penfation, they were married in 1^59. And the knowledge which 
Chaucer had of this affair, attached the Dutchefs Blanch^ to his 
interefts, as well as her hufband the Duke of Lancafter. This 
Dutchefs entertained in her fervice Catherine Rouet, daughter of 
Sir Payne« or Pagan Rouet, a native of Hainault, & Guien King 
at alms for that country, who was afterwards married to Sir Hugh 
Swynford, a Knight of Lincoln. He lived not long after their 
marriage, and upon his deceafe this Lady returned into the Duke's 
family, and was appointed governefs of his children. She had 
a fifter whofe name was Philippa, a great favouritC'likewife with 
the Duke and Dutchefs ; and who was by them, therefore, as 
jf mark of their great efteem, recommended to Chaucer for a 
wife. Accordingly our Poet married this Lady about the thirty* 
feoond year of his age. 

In the forty-firft year of King Edward's reign, he granted to 
Chaucer, by his letters patent, for his good fervices, by the title 
of MliSus valettus nofter^'^n annuity of twenty marks per annum^ 
payable out of the exchequer, till he could otherwife provide 
for him. However mean fuch a penlion may now appear, it 

was 
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was then very c^nfiderAble ; and in Ch4Qcer*t cafir was iKe nuir* 
valuable, as being an earneft of future favours. Skortly after 
we find him Gentleman of the King's privy ckamber, and by 
that title the King ^raau^ to him the further fnm of twenty 
mzxks pir ammm^ dnnng his life. The next year he was made 
finiU-iukfir to the King ; a title at that time, though now ex- 
tind» of great honour ; fuch perfons being always next the 
King's perfoB, and upon fignal vidories were generally le- 
warded with military honours. 

Our Poet having received theft marks of Royal favour, ifxwk 
refpeft and encouragement from all the chief peribns of the 
Couit. King Edward's confort, Qocen Philippa, a Princefs of 
great merit* efteemed him. An3 the Lady Margaret, the 
King's daughter, and Countefs of Pembroke, was the chief of 
his patroneScs, and woold frequently compliment him vpon hia 
poems. But it is faid that he gave (bme litde offence to this 
Lady, as well as others, by his Rmama rf iJn Rf/if and TtmAv tf 
Cftfndi^ in which he had made more free with the fiur fex» lltaB 
the Ladies thought he ou|[ht to have done. Aad theielbre be 
endeavoured to atone for his ollence by writing the Ltgmdrf g^d 
H^omen ; a taik which* feema to have Di:en enjoined h£i as a kind 
of penance by the Lady Margaret, whom in Uiis work he vetla 
under the name of^^e Dmfy^ as he does in feveral other pieces. 
And certainly, if Chaucer had really been too int with the fex 
in genera], he could not in juftice do lefs than make it appear 
there had been at leaft ySiavgood women. 

Our Poet thus beloved, e&eemed, and hononred, by the 
Great and Fair, fpent his younger years in a conibut attendanoe 
upon the Court ; and when that was at Woodftock^ he refi<M 
at a fquVe ^one houfe, near the park-gate, which ftill retaiaa 
his name ; and well indeed it may, fince being in a manner con- 
fecrated in his poems, the whole country about it is become 
to Englifhmen a kind of claffic ground. For many of the rural 
defcriptions which occur in our Poet's works, are taken from 
Woodilock park ; of which he tells ns that it was a park tnatUd 
nuith green ftontt that being thefirit park walled in England; and 
not many years before his time. In moft of bis pieces where 
he defi^ns an imaginary A:ene, he certainly copies it from a real 
]andA::ape. Thus in his CmcAqw ami Nightimg^tU^ the mornings* 
walk he takes is fuch, as may at this day be traced from his 
houfe through part of the park, and dqwn hy the brook into the 
vale under Blenheim caflle ; as cert^nly as we may af&rt that 
Maples, infiead of Phylireas, were the opnaments round his 
bovver ; which place he likevvife defcribes in his Dream, as a 
white c&iUc Handing upon a hill s the fcene in that poem being 
laid in Wcodilock park. 

WhilA our poet was in tKis pleafing fituation, much of his 
tinvc was fpent in llndy and walking. This exercife was fo 
isgree&ble to him, that he fays he preferred it to all other fporta 

a&d 
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aod direrfions. He lived retired within himfelf, without beiag 
dedroas to hear, or bufy to concern himfelf with the affairs of 
his neighbours. His coarfe of living was temperate and regu- 
lar ; be went to reft with the fun, and rofe before it ; and hj 
that means enjoyed the pleafures of the better part of the day» 
his morning walk, and frefh contemplations. This gave him 
the advantage of defcribing the morning in fo lively a manner^ 
as he docs every where in his works. ** The fpringing fun, 
iays an ingenious writer, glows warm in his lines, and the fra- 
grant air blows cool in his defcriptions. We fmell the fweets 
of the bloomy haws, and hear the muiic- of the feathered 
choir, whenever we take a forc^ walk with him. The hour of 
the day is not eaiier to be difcovered, from the reflexion of the 
fan in Titian's paintings, than in Chaucer's morning landfcapes*' 
Thofe defcriptions are indeed fotnecimes too long ; and when he 
takes thofe early rambles, he a] molt tires his readers with fol- 
lowing him ; and fcarce kno^^s how to get oat of a forefl, 
when once entered into it. But how advantageous this beauti- 
ful extravagance is, many of his poetical fucceffors have well 
known, who have plentifully lopped off his exuberant beauties, 
and ornamented their own writings with them. 

In 1368 the Duke o^ Clarence, fecond fon to King Edward, 
went into July to celebrate his nuptials with the daughter of 
the Duke of x\f ilan ; and it is faid that Chaucer attended him 
thither. Panlus Jovius fays, that the celebrated Italian Poec 
Petrarch was prefent at this ceremony. And there is fomc re** 
fon to believe, that thefe two great Poets cultivated an acquain- 
tance with each other. TWo . years afterwards, our Poet was 
honom'ed with a commifnon, in conjundlion with others, to 
treat on behalf of King Edward with the Republic of Genoa. 
Accordingly Chaucer went thither, and was concerned in 
managing a negociation with the Doge and Senate. What 
the purport of this ncgociarion was, does not now appear, fiut 
it has been conje^lured, that it might be to hire (hips for the 
King's navy ; for in thofe times, though we frequently made 
gre«t naval armaments, yet we had but few (hips of our own, 
and this defe^ was fupplied by hiring them from the free States 
either in Germany or Italy. But whatever the fubjcd of this 
negociation was, our Poet feems to have acquitted himfelf in it 
to the (atisfadion of the King ; for on his return home, he re- 
ceived a new mirk of Royal favour, his Majclty granting to 
Iiim by letters patent, by the title of Armiger noft<r^ one pjcber 
of wine daily in the port of London, to be delivered by the but- 
ler of England ; and /hortly after he was made Comptruiler of 
the Cultoms in the port of London^ for wool, wool- fells, and 
hides, wi:h a provifo that he (hould perfonaUy execute that of* 
hce, and keep the accounts of it with his own hand. 

This pod which was beftowed upon oar author, was both rc- 
putabU and lucrative. (Chaucer was enriched by the profits of 

P itj 
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St ; and by the diligence and rntegrity with which he difcharged 
it, he encreafed his reputation. He valued himfelf much upon 
his upright difcharge of the duties of this office, affirming; that 
his conduA while he held it, was never liable to any kind of 
imputation. («) And there is great reafon to believe, that this 
was really the cafe : for in the latter end of King Edward's 
reign, there were ereat frauds and embezzlements committed in • 
the cuftoms, which by profecutions were brought to public 
view ; but we do not find that in thefe the name of Chaucer 
was fo much as mentioned. About a year after he was in pof- 
feiTton of this ofH*e, the King made him a grant of the lands 
and body of Sir Edmund Staplegate, fon of Sir Edmund Sta* 
plec^ate, of Kent, in ward, for which he received one hundred 
and four pounds ; and he had alfo other pecuniary advantages, 
which enabled him to raife in the whole an income of one thou- 
fand pounds pit annum ; which was in thofe days a very great 
fum, and abundantly fufficient to enable him to live, as he fays 
he did, with dignity in office, and with good-will amongft his 
neighbours. ( *«; ) 

In this happy feafon of Chaucer's life, he compofed moft of 
thofe gay and lively pieces, which were fo much adapted to the 
humour of thofe times, and to that romantic fpirit which then 
fo greatly prevailed. But he now began to turn his pen to 
graver fiibjcdts, and to attack the vices of the Clergy. It has 
Decn generally fuppofed, that Chaucer was chiefly indebted to 
the Duke of Lancafter for thofe beneficial grants and offices 
"which he enjoyed ; and as the Duke of Lancailer efpoufed the 
caufc of Wickiiff,, and greatly interefted himfelf in his behalf, 
it has been fuggelled, that our Poet turned the edge of his fatire 
againft lazy Monks, ignorant Priefls, and the infolenceof fuch 
as belonged to ecclefiailical courts, out of complaifa^c^ to his 
patron. But certainly there is no neceffity for fuppOfiug this to 
be Chaucer's principal motive, in writing thofe fatirical remarks 
which are to be found in his poems, on the corrupt manners of 
many of the Romifh Clergy. It does not follow, that becaufe 
ourVoet was under obligations to the Duke of Lancalter, that it 
mnft therefore neceflarily be fuppofed, that what he wrote which 
feemed to favour the intereils or opinions of Wickiiff, or his 

followers, 

( « ) In his Tejiament if Lo'vt he that, * he never dcfoulcd his confci* 
fays, that no * wight of his admin- < ence for no inaTier dede.* 

* flracyon coude non yvels j* and 

(iv) Chaucer (^onfeflef, in hisTf/- • for the tyme, in forthcnng bt his 

iMtnentof Lcve^ that he grew wealthy * fuftenaunce, richeffe fufficiently to 

in his employment. ' I had comfort ' wieve nede, dignity to be reverenced 

* (fays he) to be in that plight, that * in worftiip, power to keep fi*o ,hi« 

* both profit v<^ere to me and my * enemies j* fo that he * feepicd to 
« frends.* He adds, that ' in dignity * fhlne in glory of renomc, a§ man- 

* of ofiice, he jnade gatheting of ' bodtaikcih in men.* 

* thilU godes, and had a ij^ire ^kx&^i 
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fbllowerSy ma ft have been mtrt\j the lefult of his attachment to 
^c Dske. Aridfarely a proteflant reader will find no difiicalt/ 
IB conceiving, chat a man of letters, and fuperior anderfiandiog^ 
aj Cnaacer was, might be heartily difpored, from principle, to 
expr^fe the iniqaitocs practices, and ridiculoas pretences, of the 
Rcro-.lii priefti of that age. However, whatever were oorPoet'* 
jaociref, he qchslmAj made very Uee with the more anworthy 
eccienaAic*, and {aiirized them with great keennefs and wit. 
T:iii he did in feveral of his pieces, and particularly in his 
Plowmas's Talz, and his Jack Ufland. borne writers have 
been of opinion, that thefe two lafl pieces were not written by* 
C&aacer ; bat they had no good reason for their opinionj for 
Lelajid, and other antient writers, ai&rra him to have been the 
a 3 ih or of the Plowmak's Tale ; and the £a tire which goei 
Cw'der the name of Jack Uplakd, is aifo attributed to hioi 
•roo very good aatnority. (x) Bat thou^ Cnaucer cen- 
i:i'td wic«c^ eccle/iaflics with great freedom, he was mani* 
fe:t!y oo enemy to real religion, or to the Clergy. He men-* 
tk'Z,fi^ Friar John Some, and Friar Nicholas Lenne, with much 
fefpc^ ; and hi* charailer oi the farifh-frieji is a very an)iablc 
oae. Neither was oor Poet himfelf difeileemed by the Clergy 
of thofe tiraes^ many of whom entertained a very high opinioa 
of btn, and f poke of him with great refped^ But it is e^'ident, 
from many parts of nis writings, that he was a favourer of the 
opinions of Wickiifi'* 

? 2 la 



(x) Mr. Urry feems de^roas of 
3rv;^.txir/7 Chdtjcsrfrom the ;;a.it, as 
le f^sui to :h.nk ;t, of writing t.'itie 
pQt:?s. He a'i.T.its t,*^at Chsactr fa- 
»ccrtd t!ic caofe of W:ck iff, both by 
i:»^» ^^-»u: ifi'jtrt^ ikvA writing) ; »uc 
jhfl^i^ ' I cannot n^o To far ai to T^P' 

* j-cC-s he icarriUxJUy rcrvited th« rfta- 
' 'L,.':jtii rt.i^km of thcrfc timrs, ar.d 

* t'-t-»f-,<rc car«rv>t think th^i r.thsr 

* t'« Plowtma?*** Tale, or Jacjc 

* L'rLA9»0, were written by him.* 
T.'ere kjc, however, others, who wall 
fTvr.i-,.y oc of of/.r.ion, that Ct^a- 
«T * it(acic;r.; and trxpc,M^n% fom^ of 
t*« c'^rr -s?k>r.* of the tf«sn «fUbI.ihed 
c."-!»ri,6, ar.4 the Tri€«« of t*^»c Cltrry, 
wa.) roc a diSzTedit to hun, kt«: an 
iuir>:r-r ; aod wiil therefore n'X "jc 
'w, .'a/^ ;■> re;--cl th^ofs pieces v?r.x'i 
ar?^ .va'^^'i <f,irr, to ui a» hi ty 
^'v^il aft'lvvr,"/, mereiy berau^ ihey 
ft-.xe at tfxk'-^a;^chvr'-h &f €1^://- 
Tffe ¥e»crabic J£/'^ l^^/X f*yi> * I 
< tr»arre< to cor.ficer tr«i», Sr^w ch^ft 

.e Bifhops con-icmrisg 2"i avo- 
r. "if aii manaer ot L."j^-:a y^^jis 
,4 creatifei, vrhizn /»/'.! briT-j 






l&frc, did ret jothorize the works 
Ot Chaocerio remain itui, & to be 
occap.ed i wf»o no doutt faw in 
relig.cD, ai iriucr. aimoft as ever we 
do r.crw, an^) urteret.i in i.is works 
no lef* ; and fcemet^t to tc a f i^'.t 
W k ce^e vi %n , or eife there wa * nc ver 
''any; ar.d i>;2t all r».s v/:/r#:> aU 

* molt, if they bethc:co2'.«iy a-ii/ifed 

* w:il tefljy ; alb«i: it ?>s com »» 
mirth, a.-vi cTvertiy ; anJeij>e^.ai-y 
the Jat'cr end of dH third oco.< of 
the Tif^aroin: cf Lyvt : for fiere 
pureiy iw; lo»»,hetri tie l-'u/.':it 
rr.aticr, f£^/ i^, the CofTirriur>;on ; 
wriere'.'v, except a msn Le jfltoic- 
thcT bi.nd, he may tty/ Xi.i^ at the 
fo:i/ — He furtr.er ad^-, « I am 
pir:;y irfj'rrr.ed of «'•*'■'> v/,.,h 
krx*v the pax:3c>, v/hi:-* '.o : e7i 
repof'ei, th»t by re^i^in? C^«^ -'-f i 
work* trrey were bro'-'/st ^0 f 5 
true knowj-r-i^* of re.,' /f* ; a-. J 
notunhi(et> '>e tryej tor :;> Dn.-l 
the other pi'tj. of tis vo!;'-t, 
wnertof forn, are more '%.' ji- « 
t^JI^. ci'icr, what laie .♦•♦ »'2 more 
piii'../ toid, fhan li»;; ta.e t: i. •; 
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In the laft year of King Edward'i reign, the French hiving 
infringed the truce which he had concluded with them, Com« 
miflioners were fent over to expoAulate that matter before the 
Pope's legates ; and of thefc Chaucer was one. This negocia* 
tion was not very fuccefsful ; but it produced fome overtures of 
marriage between Richard, Prince of Wales, and .the Lady 
Mary, daughter to the French King; and by this means way 
was made Tor a new treaty, in which Sir Guifcard Danglet 
Knight of the garter^ Sir Richard Sturrey, who if faid to have 
been a great Wickliffite, and in hi^h favour with the King, and 
Geoffrey Chaucer, were Commiflioners, We have no account 
of our Poet's holding any other public employment s though it 
has been inferred from fome paflages in his Teftamnt of Lovit 
that he mull have pafTed through fome other honourable em* 
plojfrments. And in an original pidlure of him which is Aill re* 
maming, he hath a double chain round his necky and hanging 
to the middle of his breaft s from which it fliould feem that he 
was honoured with fome dignity, of whioh we have now po ac<v 
count. , 

After the acceflion of Richard the Second to the throne, a 
court of claims being eflabliflied to fettle the deinands of thofe 
who ihould pretend to have a right to affift at the coronation of 
the ^oung King, we find Geoffrey Chaucer among the claimants. 
This claim he made in right of his ward, Sir Edmond Staple-* - 
gate, who was in pofTeinon of the manor of Bilfington in Kent i 
ivhich was held of the Crown, by the fervice of prefencing to 
the King three maple cnps, as chief butler, on the day of hia 
coronation : but the ^arl of Arundel put in another petition, 
in which it was alledged, that honour nad been formerly pof^ 
ftffed by his ancellors, and that Staplegate had never before 
claimed it, and being a minor was unqualified for it i which pe* 
tion was granted, referving to Staplegate the right of making 
his claim afterwards, ly) 

In the firfl: year of Richard's reign, Chaucer obtained, pro* 
bably by the favour of his friend the' Duke of Lancafler, letters 
patent, confirming to him, by the title of Mli^uj Jrmiger npfttr^ 
the grant made to him by the late King Edward, of twenty 
marks per annum i and by other letters patent in the fame year. 
King Richard confirmed to him the other grant of the lato ' 
King for a fycber of wine, to be delivered nim' daily in the 
port of London. But whether he ftill continued in his ofiice of 
Comptroller of the Cudoms, is uncertain } but the contrary 
feems to be the moil probable. For in a fhort time after hit 
afFairs were \n fuch diforder^ that he was obliged to have re* 

courfe 

(y ) Mr. Robert Barham was in the faid Barham, afflftcd at tha coro* 

poiil^inon Qf thli manor at the coro* nation|| and prefentad tl)^ three maple 

nation of King Charles IJ. when cv|ps^ 
Mr. Srafmus Smitb| on the behalf of 
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cmirfe to the Kind's protedion,' to fcreen him from his creditors. 
No accoont has vcen tnuiinitted down to u$ of what were the 
caoies of Chaucer's beior involved in thefe difficulties ; nor is 
there any certainty whether they were only temporary, or of m 
long duration. It has however been thought moft probable^ 
that from ibme fndden accident he fell under his misfortunes, 
and that he h^d recourfe to the King's protedioo, onjjr to gain 
time to fettle his affiurs. fiut however that be, as it is certain 
that Chancer for a long time had what was in that age a very 
coofiderable income, we ihould perhaps, in accounting for the 
difficulties in which he was involved, advert to one particular 
which none of his biographers have done. It ihould be remem- 
bered, that Chancer was a Pcet. Oeconomy is a virtue which 
was never in any great eftimation with the favourites of the 
mnies ; and it is by no means improbable, that Chancer might 
IB this refped reiemble the reft of his brethren. 

In the fourth year of King Richard's reign, our author pro- 
cured a confirmation of the grants which had been formerly 
made to him, and to his wife Philippa. It feems evident from 
this, that Chancer had at this time a confiderable perfonal inte- 
xeft at Coart, independent of the Dulce of Lancato; £nce 
when he obtained this grant, that Prince's influence at Court 
was much diminifhed. Our Poet had now two Tons by his 
Wife Philippa, Thomas and Lewis. Thomas was about this 
time married to Maod^ the fecond daughter of Sir John Borg- 
kerthe, who was a man of very confiderable rank and fortune, 
and l^s daughter, is faid to have been one of the greatefl for- 
tones in England. It has been conje£tured, that Chancer, in 
order to obtain this great match for his fon, fettled all his eflate 
upon him ; and that his doing this might involve him in thofe 
difficulties which have been already mentioned, and which re- 
duced him to the neceffity of obtaining the King's protedion. 
Chaucer's fecond fon Lewis was bom in 1381 ; for it appears 
that he was ten years of age when his father wrote for him the 
treatife of the Astrolabe, which was in 1301 ; at which 
time he was a ftudent at Mertoo college in Oxford, and pupil to 
the famous Nicholas Strode ; but we have no farther account of 
him. 

About this time the Duke of LancaHer began to decline in^ 
terefting himfelf on the behalf of Dr. WickliiF ; probably 
ioppofing, as we have already intimated in the life of that Re- 
former, that the countenance and protedion which he had af* 
lorded WicklifF, might be one canfe of the decline of his ere. 
dit. Chaucer, however, was fb far from abandoning his fot" 
Bter opinions, that he exerted himfelf to the utmoft in 13S2, in 
the fnpportof John Comberton, generally ftsled John of North- 
ampton. Mayor of London, in his endeavours to reform die 
city, according to the advice given by WicklifF. This intended 
fcloxmatioi) was fo much refented i^ the Clergy, that nuher 

9 than 
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than let it proceed, they had rccoarfe to the moil violent me* 
thods ; and in order to prevent Comberton's being' re- chofen 
Mayor of London, they excited fuch didurbances as bordered 
vpon a rebellion. But the Kine making ufe of force upon this 
occafion, fent Sir Robert Knofles to- London, who committed 

treat feverities, put fome to dtath, made the late Mayor Com- 
erton prifoner, and ufed his utmofl endeavours to apprehend 
Chaucer. But our Poet, forefeeing his danger, made nisefcape 
into Hainault ; and from thence went to France, where finding 
himfelf not fo fafe as he expe£led, he withdrew into Zealand.^ 
Here Chaucer concealed himfelf for fome time, with feveral 
other Londoners who had fied upon the fame account, and whom 
lie very generoufly fubfiHed out of his own private fortune. But 
whilft he was thus an exile from his country, and chiefly, as he 
himfelf fays, thiir prMtie to conctle who had been concerned 
with him, many of the principal perfons who had been engaged 
with him in the fame caufe, had found ways and means to make 
their peace. Thefe perfons, however, are faid to have been fo 
far from endeavouring to alleviate Chaucer's misfortunes, th^t 
they, on the contrary, endeavoured to hinder the remittances 
which might h^ve been made him out of his own fortune. The 
motive which is ailigned for this behaviour, was a defire that he 
might perifh in his banifhment, and by that means remove from 
them any apprehenfions of his making any difcoveries to their 
prejudice. But however that be, Chaucer's involving himfelf 
in fuch difHculcies, by efpoufirig the caufe of thofe who adhered 
to the opinions of WickliiF, and at a time whien the Duke of 
Lancafter appears to have deferted that Reformer, feems to be a 
ftrong evidence .that he had efpoufed the caufe of the Wicklif- 
£tes, both ih his writings and oth'erwife, not merely out of 
complaifance to his patron the Duke of Lancafter, as is coni- 
knonly fuggefled, but from a real convidlion that the tenets of 
WicklifF were founded upOn tfuth and reafon, 

Whilft Chaucer was expending his fortune in removing from 
place to place, and in ai&ding his fellow-exiles, he was fo far 
lirom receiving any aififlance from home, that his apartments 
were iett, and the money received for rent was never accounted 
for to him : neither could he receive any froin thofe who were 
indebted to him, they being fully periuaded it was impoffible 
for him ever to return into England. And the Government ilill ^ 
continued to purfue their refentment againfl him and his friends, 
upon which they were condrained to leave Zealand. Our Poet, 
thus diflrefTed, finding no fecurity wherever he fled, and being 
unable to (Iruggle any longer with the diiHculties of poverty 
and exile, . determined rather than lofe his life by huneer and 
want in a foreign country, to return into England, andiiazard 
the worft efFedls of the malice of hi^ enemies. , 

It may feem difEcult to conceive, at this time, how Chaucer's 
ttling his endeavours to bring aboilit a reformation in the citv of 

JUondon^ 
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London, according to Wickliff's plan, could be conflnied into 
fsch gailt, as to oblige him to fly his country. Bat it ihoald be 
remembered, that the party which he had irritated, were chiefly 
compofed of ignorant zealots, inftigated by fiery and bigoctcd 
pnefts, who were alarmed at the progrefs of Wickliff's doc- 
trines, the tendency of which was u> unfavourable- to the views 
of an intereiled, ambitious, and corrupt Clergy. With thefe 
there coold be no greater crime than an attempt to intra- 
dace any innovations i|i religion, which were conxr^ry to their 
interefts ; and it was eafy for fuch men to give the name of fe- 
ditiout, or even treafbnable practices, to any attempts for that 
purpofe, however upright the intentions of thofe who were en* 
gaged in them. 

Our Poet having "returned to England, had not been long 

Bere before he was difcovcred, arrelled by order of the King, 

and (ent to prifbn ; fome fuppofe to the Tower of London. He 

'was here at firft treated with great rigour and feverity ; but in 

the end promifed the King's pardon, and his liberty, if he 

would difclofe all he knew. Chaacer for a long time evaded 

all tjie arts which were ufed to make him con fefs, being very 

unwilling to betray thefecrets of his party, notwithllanding the' 

vngeneious treatment he had received from fome* of tbenu 

However, he was at length prevailed upon to difclofe what he 

knew^ and impeach the perfons who were concerned with him ; 

and not only io, but, according to the cudom of trials at -that 

time, he offered to prove the truth of his contcflion by coat- 

bat. (2) 

What the confequences of Chaucer's confeflion were with re* 
{jpcGt to others, does not appear ; but with refpe^t to himfelf, 
though it procured his pardon from (he King, it brought upon 
him much ill-will from thofe of his own party, and a great load 
of calumnies and danders. To add to his misfortune*;, it i*> faid, 
^that he had not only lofl his interell at Court, by the cedioe of 
the Dttke of Lancafler*s credit there, but that he had alfo loti 
ibme of his interefl with the Duke; who finding many liberties 
taken with his chara6ier, on account of his amours with^thc 
ILady Swynford, Chaucer's fider-iu-law, came at length to a re- 
iblution, though \inwiilingly, of parting witn her j which he 

accordingly 

[x) Combcrton, the Mayor of Put thU was before Chaucer's retora 
London, the principal perfon who to England ; and iherifiue the judf.'^ 
vras engaged in the intended retor- menc againlt Combcrton could not 
mation ot the city, wl^o was taken have teen [nfiuenced by Chaucer'g 
into cuftody at the time Chaucer confeflion. Mr. Combcrton after- 
made bi<> efcape from England into ^vards had the honour to have his 
Hiinatilty had been carried to Rea- fen tence reverted, at tlie prayer of dte 
ding, and there tried, and had ^udg- Commons of England in Par4iament 
mcnt given againfl him to be iropn- alfcmbled. He was alfo cleared bja 
jbned tor life, and to have his goods certificate under the iiands of ttJ9 
fiixed, which was accordingly done, Mayorand Aidermeo of Locdoiu 
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accordingly did. And thii is reprefcnted as having fome coii* 
£derable efkOt npon Chaocer's affairs* Indeed, he was To much 
reduced npon his being fee at' liberty, and fo'mttch incumbered 
with debts, that he dorft not appear in public for fear of ar« 
reifts. In the midft of thefe misfortunes, he produced that ex« 
ceUent treatife of his, entitled, The Tejfament of Lo^e ; which 
he Wrote in order to give fome vent to his forrow, and to confole 
liimfelf under his afllidions* In the beginning of this work, 
he thus reflects upon his former happin^s, and his prefent mi* 
fery : ** Alas ! fortune, alas ! I ^hat fome tyme in delicious 
«< houres was wont to enjoy blisful Houndes, am now drive by 
«< unhappy hevinefle to bewaile myfondrieyvils in tene. Mirth 
«< is chauneed into tene, (sTr. Thus witlefle, thouehtfull, 
•* fightleiTelokynge, I endure my penaunee in this derke pri* 
«< foune, caitifned fro frendihippe^ and acquaintaunce, and for- 
— fakenof all that any worde dare fpekc." And a little fur- 
ther : ** O I where art tl^ou nowe frendfliippe, that ibme tyme 
«' with laughande chere madeft bothe face and countenaunce to 
<* me wardes ?'' In another phce he (ays, ** How am I now 
^< cajft out of all fweteneiTe of bltiTe, and mifchevoufly ftongea 
«« by pafied joye ! Sorrowfully muft I bewaile, and live as a 
' «« wretch. Every of the joyes is turned into his contrary : 
** for richefs now I have povertie, for dignitie now am I enpri- 
** foned ; inftede of power, wretched nefle I fuffre, and for 
** glory of renome I am now difpifed, and fouliche hated. 
<* Thus hath fame fortune, that fodainly am loverthrowen, and 
« out of all welth difpoiled, ^^.'* ( a ) 

Chaucer thus diftrefTcd, harrafTed by his enemies, and deferted 
by his friends, was obliged to difpofe of the penfions which h^d 
been granted him by the late King, by a furrender in Chancery, 
to one John Scalby, as appears by a licenfe obtained for thi« 
pnrpofe, on record* In this reverfe of fortune, he wifely re- 
folved to quit the bufy fcene of life in which he had been en- 
gaged, and to feek for happinefs in ftudy and retirement. The 
place he chofe for his retreat was Woodftock, where he had for- 
merly enjoyed fo many happy days ; and here he employed part 
of his time in reviiing and correcting his writings, and in new 

compoiitions. 

[a) There canftot be a better ac- the knowledge of truth from error, 

cott^t ]given of this work of our au* whereby they may rightly 'judge of 

tbor*s, from which the above ex- the caufts of crofs fortune, and fuch 

tra^s are taken, and which is the adverfities as befal them, whether in 

inoft important of his works in their fuits of love, or otherwife, and 

profe. than by tranfcriblng the rubric fo in the end obtain their wiihed de- 

which ftands before it, and which fires. II. In the fecond part, (he 

rans thus : teacheth the knowledge of one very 

** This book is an imitation of God our Creator, as alfo the (late of 

^•etitts de Conjoiatlone Phi/ofipbiie, Grace, and the Aate of Glory, ali 

I. In the firft part whereof Love, which good things are figured by a 

by way of legacy, bequeaths to alt Margarite Pearl. Chaucer compiled 

them that foUow her initru^ions, this book as a comfort Co hlmfelf, af- 
ter 
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conipolitioiis. He kere produced kis excelleat mttxfe of the 
AAroIabe, which ikews his great ikiU in aftionomjr ; and which 
is calcolated for the latitude of Woodftock* being (as he iky t) a 
finall matter dificrent from that of. Oxford. 

In the tenth year of Richard the Second, dating the time of 
our Poet's troobles, there was a difpate in a cafe of chivalry^ 
depending between Sir Richard Grofrenor and Sir Richard le 
ScTope, concerning their arms. The Eang direded John Sca» 
pic and Walter Leycefter to examine into the groonds of this 
difyntc They accordingly met at the Prtadnwg Fruart in Lon- 
don* where appeartd as witnefles mai^ of the chief Nobility in 
England, and other peribns of diftin£aon ; and among the reft 
our CkanocTs who gave in evidence^ ** tkat ke (aw Scropc 
^ armed at Rottes in France, Jbsmre wiik a bend ^Or^ and that 
^ coat was by pablic yoice and fune taken for Scrope's coat." 
From this evidoice of Ckaacer's, it kas been inferred, chat he 
was ibme time employed in the wan of France, though lio par- 
ticalars of it have been haoded down to as, as the icene of war 
was at one time at t£e above-mentioned place : and it is arged 
in confirmation of this, that it is part of a charaftcr which kaa 
been given him, that he was fiamm im armt^ mi ^udl ms ktigru 

In 1580, the Dakeof Lancaftcr retnmed from an expedition 
vduchke kadmade into Spain, in profecatioQ of his claim upon 
the kingdoms of Caftile and Lran. The Dake's (hccels in 
war, in the coade of this expedition, was atfirft varions, and at 
kdl anfacoefiliil ; yet ke managed his aiBurs with b mach pro* 
dence and addiefi, that after £fmi£ng hb army, and feeming 
to idinqgifli the defign which he had employed fb mach- pains 
and expence to accompliih, he found means neFcrthelefs to ex- 
tend, CTCn fiom his dilappointmcnt, almoft as muck. as ke would 

Q^ kave 

ter peac {fiefs co n ce i Ted for fome cnovi. We here r«c Chaucer, much 

raih attempts of the Commons, with broken by misfonunesy deTerted by 

wfaooi be bad joined, and thereby hisihendSyand iajaredin lus repvta* 

was infurtolofetlw fiiToar of hit tiaiiy yec expreffin^ bimfelf with 

bcftincads,aQdalibdieRuitafetan Creedom and fpini^ thcHish in a mo* 

cad to all his wiidngy being goa- lancholy mood» aad in the language of 

■lantled by Venos (as appears by Ibrrew $ painting in the boldeft co* 

(Sower at die end of the«igbth book, loars Ihs own mifUkes, as well as 

iBttaded CoKJtfio AmamtUJ fo todo, as thole of others j and pointing out 

«Be that was Venas*s Clerk ; evenas the only remedies which are left, 

Goww had nade his Con^fa Ammm-- when a man is abandoned by fortnne 

tit his lafl work, aad Ihrift of his and by tiiends. Such is the nature 

iBoner oifrncri." of this performance, in which, with 

One of the graft exoeUeacics of great foroeof £incy, and elegance of 

OS, either in expreflloo, he has given a rqMiefen. 

oafy, natonl, utioa of his condition, and explained 

er of writing* the cavfes of his griefs, to poAerity ; 

§at the afiige of the times and thereby traniGnitiBd tlie. faire/t 

IB which he Bved. which in alt ages evidence of a fpirit, which, though 

bM been held a kind of law even to r*hmiTy ooight tame, yet it could not 

the beft and ableft authors. And In injure, much lefs deltroy. 
ttas wecktbefc qualities are coafpi* 
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have gaioed by fuccefs : for though he could not make bimfelf 
a King, yet he made two of his daughters Queens, one of Caf- 
tile, and the other of Portugal, bringing' home with him a vaft 
treafare in ready money. ( ^ ) On his return in fuch good cir« 
cumilances, his party began to revive, and the Duke recovered 
his credit at Court ; infomuch that the King, in full Parlia- 
ment, created him Duke of Aquitain. His old affeftion for the 
Lady Catherine Swynford revived with his fortune ; and under 
colour of rewarding the care fhe had taken in the education of 
his daughters, he made her very large grants in the nature of 
penfions. {c) 

What advantages refulted to Chaucer, from the profperous 
fituation of the Duke of Lancafter's affairs, does not particu- 
larly appear ; but it is generally fuppofed that he felt the influ- 
ence of the profperity of his old friend and patron. However, 
his diflafte to Courts was now fo flrong, that nothing could 
tempt him to quit the jpleafure's of retirement and ftudious eafe. 
About the year 1396, Con(lance» Dutchefs of Lancafler, died ; 
and fome time after the Duke married, to the furprize of all the 
world, his old miflrefs Lady Catherine Swynford, at a time when 
fhe had neither youth nor beauty to recommend her. This mar- 
riage gave great umbrage to the Dutchefs of Glouceder, the 
Countefs of Derby, the Countefsof Arundel, and other Ladies 
of the blood Royal, becaufe in confequence of it the Duke's 
late midrefs took place of them all. But fhe behaved with fo 
much humility and difcretion, that thefe difputes were quickly 
compofed ; and King Richard had fo great an edeem for her, 
that he carried her, as well as the Duke her hulband, the year 
after their marriage, with him into France; at which time he 
efpoufed Ifabel, the French King's daughter, then very young, 
and who was put under the care of the new Dutchefs of Lancaf - 
ter. The Duke procured the cbiidren which he had by her be- 
fore (lis marriage, to be legitimated in Parliament. And he 
had by this Lady, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerfejt, Henry 
Beauforty Cardinal of St. Eufebius, firil Biihop of Lincoln, and 
afterwards of Wincheder, and feveral times Chancellor of Eng- 
land, Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, and Joan, Countefs of 
Wcdmoreland, So that by this marriage our Poet's eldeil fon, 

Thomas 

\ 

{b) One of oi^r hi^lorians tells two hundred marks per annum, pay- 
us, ti^atwhsn he landed in England, able out Of his honour of Tickhill ; 
he had as many chefts 6i gold as and alfo granted her the wardfhipot' 
loaded forty -fcven mules. John, Bertran de Sanby's heir. Thefe pen- 
' King of Caftile, paid him fcventy fions were partly intended for the 
thoufand pounds for the expences of maintenance of five children, he had 
the war, and aifigned him and his b/her, who were born at Beaufott 
Dutchefs an annuity of ten thoufand caiUe in Anjou, where ihe was pro- 
pounds, bably delivered for privacy. 

( ( ) He granted, her an annuity of 
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Thomas Chancer, became nearly allied Co the firft Nobility of the 
kingdom, and indeed related to the Royal family. (^) 

Chaucer being now arrived to the fixty-fourth year of hit 
age. King Richard granted to him an annuity of twenty marks 
per annum during life« in lieu of that given him by his ctand^ 
fatherland which his misfortunes had compelled him to difpofe 
of for his fubfiHence. However, he appears dill to have beea 
unable to difcharge his debts ; for the King alfo granted him his 
protedton for two years, by letters patent, fetting forth, that he 
had occasion to employ him in fome affairs oi moment. The 
following year he had the grant alfo of a pipe of wine annuallyt 
out of Che cuftoms of the pore of London, which was to be de- 
livered to him by the chief butler, to which office his fon Tho- 
mas Chaucer was now raifed. 

By thefe benefits our Poet was cheared and comforted in hit 
declining ^ears. But he fuilained a confiderable lofs, by the 
death of his noble patron the Duke of LancaHer. This U fup* 
pofed to have greatly afFefled him ; for about (his time he re- 
tired to Dunnington caftle, near Newbury, where he chiefly 
fpent the remainder of his days. This was a very agreeable 
and pleafant retreat ; («) and here Chaucer lived in honour, 
cfteemed by all, and celebrated for his genius and learning, not 
only in England, but in foreign countries. He was in this iitu- 
ation, when Richard the Second was depofed, and Henry of 
Laocafter, the fon of his late brother in* taw, was placed upon 
the Throne ; but our Poet was no way concerned in this revolu- 
tion, nor does he appear to have been eager in paying his com- 
pliments to the new King. (/) However, in the hrft year of 
King Henry IV. he obtained a confirmation of his grant of a 

Q^a pipe 



{d) Ic is remarked by a curious * founded an hofpital beneath it, 

«rnter, that in the time of King * called OOD*i Houfe.* « It wai 

Charlcf I, there had been defcen4ed ' afterwardi (fays Camden) the icat 

from thii Lady, by the Duke of Lan« * of Chaucer, ttien of the De la 

cafter, eigtit iCinj^s, four Queeni, and * Polei, and in our fathet's meinory 

live Princei of England j fix Kingv, * the dwelling of C!iarl';» iJrandon, 

and three Quecni of Scotland ) two * Duke ot Suffolk.* it\ the p;irk in 

Cardinali, upwards of twenty Dukes, which this caflle Oood, war an oak 

almoftas many Dutchefles of Eng- called Cmauccx's Oak, which he 

land, feveral Dukes of Scotland, be- is faid to have planted himfeit, and 

lidet many powerful Princes, and under which he is alfo faid to have 

cfiunent NobUicy, in foreign parti. written feveral of hit poems. 

i^t) This laA place of our Foet*s (/) Admitting tiic jufUceof the 

retu'ement, was, in Mr. Camden's depofition of Richard \l, Henry of 

(vne, * a fmall hut neat caftle, fuuate Bolingbroke, Duke of Lanc<ifl«r, was 

'upon the brow of a rifing lull, not the next hen- to the Cruwn. Ed- 

« having an agreeable profpeA, very mund, Earl of March, fun to Roger 

' light, with windows on all (ides, Mortimer, who w;<i not long bcf<^r« 

* faid to be built by Sir Richard A4 • killed In Ireland, and who had during 

•dcrbtfr^r, (piii{ht| who likcwife (he rei^n ot RicU4r(\ bcco pubhckiy 

declared 
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pipe of wine annually, and hit annuity % and Henry alio granted 
Jbinif the iame year, an annuity of forty marks Mr annum. Bdt at 
ia faid that Chancer was obliged to make application to Court 
lor the confirmation of thefe granta ; and that the fatigue of 
attendance, and his being obliged to alter his tifnal way of living* 
contributed to haflen his end. However that was* he perceived 
the approach of his diflblution, and expeded itwiththefirmnefa 
of aphilofopher, and the patience of a Chriftian, He died on 
the a5thorO&ober, 14001 in the feventy-ftcond yen of hn 
age, and in the fecond year of the reign of Henry IV, and wai 
buried in Weftminfter Abbey, in the great crofs fouth ifie, 
, There is dill extant a kind of ode, which Chaucer it faid te 
bave compofed in his laft hours, and which fhews that hia 
{tnfti were perfe£Uy found, and the faculties of his mind nnim* 
paired. It is as follows : 

. Cpdt Ccmtfaili ^ CHAUCER. 

I. 

Pile fro the preTe and dwell with fpthfaftnefse 

Suffice unto thy gode though it be fmall. 
For horde hath hate, and climbvng tikilnefle, 
Prece hath envy, and wele it brent ore .all. 
Savour no more then The behovin fhall. 
Rede well thy felf, that othir folkecahft rede« 
And trouthe The ihall deliver it is no drede. 

II. 
Paine The not eche crokid to redrefle. 

In trud of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reft ftandith in litil bufinefle. 
Beware alfo to fpurre again a nalle, 
Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy felf that demift othir^s dede, 
And trouthe The ihall deliver it is no drede. 

III. , . 

That The is fent recere in.btrxomenefle ; ' 
^ The wrafUyag of this worlde aikith a ftlle. 
Here is no home, here is but wildirnefle, 
Forthe pilgrim forthe o befi out of thy fialle, 
Loke upon high, and thanke thy God of all ; 
Weiwith thy Infte and let thy gholl The lede. 
And trouthe The ihall delivir, it ii no drede. 

The 



declared lieir-apparent'to the Crown, tH Ghent, Duke of Lancafter. B«t 

was living. Roger Mortimer wat fon Henry claimed the Crown by a mik«d 

of Philippa, daughter of the Duke of title, as being the next heir in the 

Clarence^ fecond fon of King Ed- male line, and as bcifli approved by 

ward 111* and elder brathfer of J9hn the rarliament and people. 
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TW lamt anempted in laodeni Bif lift. 

GM Cmn^ tf C H 4 U C M R. 

I. 

FYj from the ttowd, and bfe tovimte trae. 

Content with what thoa haft, tiio*it be finally 
To hoard brings hate ; nor lofty thoaghu poifa^ 

He who climbs high endangers manj a fall. 
Envy's a ihade that ever waits on ^une. 

And oft the fan that raifes it will hide ; 
Trace not in life a vaft expan£ve fcheme. 

But be thy wHhes to thy ftate ally'd. 
Be mild to others, to thyfelf fevere. 
So troth ihall fliield thce» or hoOL hort or fcan 

II. 
Think not of bending all things to thj will. 

Nor vainly hope that fortune (hall befriend ; 
Inconfiant ihe, but be thoa conftant fifll. 

Whate'er betide onto an honeft end. 
Yet needlefs dangers never madly brave^ 

Kick not th^ naked footagainfta nail; 
Or horn experience the folation erave. 

If wall andpitcher ftrive which ihallprevail F 
Be in thy caaie as in thy neighboor's clear, 
^ troth ihall Ihield thee, or fiom hart or fear. 

ni. 

Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thoa, nor at thy lot in life repine. 
He Ycapes all ill, whofe bofbm is refign^d. 

Nor way nor weather will be always fine. 
Befide, thy homers not not here, a journey this, 

A pilgrim thoo, then hie thee on thy way ; 
Look up to God, intent on heavenly blifs. 

Take what the road afibrds. and praifes pay ; 
Shan bratal lafts, and fcek ^y foul's high Iphm; 
So troth ibaUfhield thee or from hart or fear. 

Chancer was, as to his peribo, of a middle fbtare, and the 
latter part of hit life inclmed to be fat and corpolent; which 
appears by the hoft's bantering him in the Journey to Canter* 
bory, and comparing fluqpes widi him« His nice was fleihy, his 
featores joft and rejeolar, his complexion fair, and fomewhat 
pak; his hair was of a duiky yellow, fliort and thin $ the hair 
<>f his beard |n two forked tons, of a wheat colour ; his fore- 
hoi broad and fmooth* and his e^es ufqally inclining to the 
fUBQuisAi and his whde face foil of livelinefi, acalm eafy fweet* 
acfs, and a ftodioos venerable afpeft. As in thecharaders of 
^' pilgrima be km defbibed thcm^in to natnrai ainanner^ that 

the 



I 
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the pencil of the ableft artift could not have given us Co fall an 
idea of them as his words ; fo likewife he has given us as juil a 
pi6lure of himfelf. And, as Mr. Dryden obfervesy that he faw 
all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales, their humoursi their 
features, and their very iirefs, as diftin^ly as if he had Tupped 
with thenitat the Takard in South wark; fo from the Teftament of 
hovit fays Mr. Urry» one may conceive as perfedl an idea of 
Chaucer's behaviour and a£lions in converfation, as if one were 
fitting in the prifon with him, while he difcourfed with Pbilo/o' 
pby. The down-caft look» the ftrid attention, the labouring 
thought, the hand waving for filence, the manner of addrefs in 
fpeaking, the fmooth familiar way of arguing, the rejpe^ful 
way of darting his objeflions, and in ihort, every expre^on in 
that difpute, figures a lively image of him in the mind of the 
reader. 

In the younger part of Chaucer's life he was gay and loved 
pleaiure, and his difpoiition was amorous. And if our Poet in* 
dulged his inclination jtpo much in this refpe^l, we may alledge 
in his behalf, though not in excufe, yet in extenuation, not only 
the ufual pleas of age and conHitution, but the cudom alfo of 
the times, fince he lived in the moH gallant reign from the Con« 
queft. But in his maturer age his manners much altered, and 
his behaviour was modeft and grave to a degree of excefs ; for 
which he was fometimes rallied by the Countefs of Pembroke, 
who ufed to tell him, that his abfence was more agreeable to 
her than his converfation, fince thefirilwas produfliveof agree- 
able pieces of wit in his writings, but the latter was filled with 
a mod e(l deference, and a too aidant refpedt* And though his 
earlier years were much devoted to gaiety and pleafure, the foU 
lies of his youth were afterwards corredled by religion and phi- 
lofophy ; and he himfelf fpeaks with a penitent concern of the 
many wanton fones he had written in his younger years. 

Chaucer was of fo amiable a temper, that he was almoft uni« 
verially beloved ; and indeed fcarce any thing but the madnefs 
of party rage could have made him enemies. Of fricndfhips 
he feleCled the bed, being familiar with, and efteemed by, the 
mod diftinguiilied men of letters in that age. His intimacy 
with Gower, we have had occafion to fpeak of in the life of that 
Poet. Another of his friends was the perfon whom he calls the 
fhilofophicai Strode^ in the infcription of his Troilusand Crefeide. 
This was a celebrated Philofopher at that time of Merton coU 
lege, and was tutor to Chaucer's fon Lewis. Bale fays, he 
wrote feveral pieces of poetry, and particularly four books of 
eleeiacs. Another of our Poet's friends was Thomas Occ)eve» 
or HockliiFe. This gentleman' was of the ofEce of the Privy 
' Seal ; he wrote a book called CMd*s Letur; which has been 
printed with Chaucer's works, and by (bme falfely afcribed to 
him ; whkh is a curious defence of, and at the fame time an art- 
f^l fatyr upon women, i^e W4S a ftrift follower of the opinions 
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of Wickliff, Nicholas of Lynne, and John Some, both Carme- 
lite Monks, were among Chaacer's earliefl friends. They were 
both extremely well verfed in mathematical fciences, and more 
efpecially the former, who left behind him feveral learned 
works ; and is commended by Leland, as having excelled ia 
aftronomy all who went before him. Chancer is alfo fuppofed 
to have been perfonally acquainted with WiSkliff*. 

Chaucer's reading was deep and extenfive, and his judgment 
found and difcerning ; and he was at the fame time communi- 
cative of his knowledge, and ready to correct with candour, or 
excafe the faults of his cotemporary writers. He knew how to 
jadge of, and to excufe the flips of thofe of weaker capacities, 
and pitied rather than expofed the ignorance of that age. In 
one word, fays Mr. TJrry, he was a great fcholar, a pleafant wit, 
a candid critic, a fociable companion, a (tedfall friend, a grave 
philofopher, and a pious Chriftian 

As a Poet, our author has been defervedly conHdered as one 
of the greatefl, as well as earliefl, which this nation has pro- 
duced. Allowing for thofe unavoidable defedis which arife 
from the iluduation of language, his works have ftill all the 
beaaties which can be wiflied for, or expected, in every fpecies 
' of compofition which he attempted ; for it has been truly faid^ 
that he excelled in all the different kinds of verfe in which he 
wrote. In his fonnets, or love fongs, written when he was a 
mere boy, there is not only fire and judgment, but great ele- 
gance of thought, and oeatnefs of compofition. He was not 
unacquainted with the antient roles of poetry, nor did he difdain 
to follow them, tho' he thought it the leaft part of a poet's per- 
fections. As he had a difcerning eye, he discovered nature in all 
her appearances, and Gripped oS every difguife with which the 
Gothic writers had clothed her. He knew that thofe dre^es 
would change as times altered ; but that fhe herfelf would al- 
ways be the fame, and that (he could never fail to pleafe in her 
fimple attire, nor that writer who drew her fo ; and therefore, 
defpifing the mean affiflances of art, he copied her clofely. He 
was an excellent maHer of love poetry, having ftudied that paf- 
fion in all its turns and appearances ; and Nlr. Dry den prefers 
him upon that account to Ovid. His Troilus and Crtfeide is one 
of the moH beautiful poems of that kind, in which love is, cil- 
riooilyand naturally defctibed, in its early appearance, its hopes 
and fears, its application, fruition^ and defpair ia difappoint- 
ment. That ia the elegiac poetry he was a great mailer, ap- 
pears evidently by his Cwtplmta of tht black Knight ^ the poem 
called La htlU Dame fans mercy^ and feveral of his fongs. And 
his great talents in the fatirical and comic way, are ftrikingly 
evident. " He deferves (fays the ingenious Mr. Warton) to 
be ranked as one of the nrft Englifh poets, on account of his 
admirable artifice in painting the manners, which none before 
him had ever attempted, even in the moH imperfect degree ; 

and 
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end it ihoold be remennbertd to his honOory that lie wis the Mt 
who gave the EnglUh nation in its own language, an idea of 



The learned and Ineenioas Roger Afcham, ipeakiDg of 
Chancer, calls him the English Hoitta ; and alio adds, dutt 
he valaes his authority equal to that of Sophocles, or Euripides, 
in Greek* And the celebrated Sir Philip S/dney, in his A- 
/iacf •/ ^•ifa% (peaks thus of him : ** Chaucer undoubtedly 
did excellently in his 9V«t7«/ ami Qnfni* ; of whom truly I 
know not whether to marrel more, either that Ih^ in that mifty 
time could fee io clearly^ or wr in this clear age walk fo ftamb« 
littgly after him," Agreeable toVhich, Sir John Denham fa/s, 

^* Old Chaucer, like the morning iUr, 
« *' To us difcovers day from far ; 

<* His Ueht thofemifts and clouds diflblrM, 
«■ Which our dark nation long involv'd ; 
•< But he defcending to the fhades, 
^* Darknefs again tne age in?af[es." 

Mr. Francis Beaumont, Ipeaking of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales« tells us, that thqr *' contain in them almoft^ the fame 
Argument that is handled ^i comedies : hit ftile therein for the 
moft part is low and open, and like unto their's } but herein 
they oifFer* The comedy writen do all follow and borrow one 
of another; As Terence JjromPlfiutus andMenander, Plautus 
from Menander.apd Demophilus, Scadus and Caecilus from Di- 
philus, ApoUodoruSt And Philemon; and almoft all the laft 
comedians from that which was called Anti^aa Comedia* 
Chaucer's device of his Canterbury pilgrimage is merely his 
own ; his drift is (o tpach all fbits of men, and to difcover all the 
ticesin hisag^ ; which he doth fo feelingly, and with fo true an 
aim, as he nercr fails to hit whatfqever mark he levels at/' He 
afterwards obferves, that our Poet '^ may rightly be called the 
pith and finews of eloquence, and the very life itfelf of all 
!snirth and pleafantwnting ; befides, one gift he had above other 
authors, and that is, by the excellency of his defcriptions to 
poflefs his readers with a more forcible imagination, of feeing 
that (as it were) done before their eyfs, which they read, than 
any other that ever bath written in any tongue.'^ 

But the great merit of our author ii (et in the moft confpiqu- 
ons point of view bv Mr. Dryden, who was %ot only a great 
poet, but an admirable critic. <' As Chaucer (fays he) is the 
Father of Englifli poetry, fo I hold him in the fame deeree of 
veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil i 
he is a perpetual fouptain of good fenfe, learned in all fciences* 
and therefore fpeaks properly on all iubjeds ; as he knew what 
to fay, fo he knew alfo when to leave off ; a continence, which 
is pradifed by few writers, and fcarcdy by any of the antients^ 

excepting 
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excepting Virgil and Horace, Chaucer followed nature every 
where» but was never fo bold as to go beyond her : and there is 
a great diiFerence of being Pmta ^ nimis Potta^ if we may be- 
lieve Catullus, as much as betwixt a modefl behaviour and affec- 
tation. The verfe of Chaucer, I confefs, is not harmonious to 
iis« but it is like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, 
it was auribus iflius temporis accommodata : they who lived with 
Lim, and fome time after him, thought it mufical, and it conti« 
iiues {09 even in our judgment, if compared with the numbers 
of Lydgate and Gower, his cotemporaries : there is the rude 
fweetnefs of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleaiing, 
though not perfed. It is true, I cannot go fo far as he who 
pubhihed the laft edition of him ; for he would make us be- 
lieve the fault is in our ears, and that there are really ten fylla- 
bles in a vexfCf where we£nd but nine : but this opinion is not 
worth confuting. 'That equality of numbers in every 

▼erfe, which we call heroic, was either not known, or not always 
pradlifed in Chaucer's age. We can only fay, that he lived 
in the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to 
perfedion at the firft. ^ We mud be children before we grow 
men* There wasanEnnius, and in procefs of time a Lucilias 
and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace ; even after^ Chau- 
cer, there was a Spenfer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller 
and Denham were in being : and our numbers were in their 
nonage, till thefe lad appeared." 

** He muft (Mr. Dryden afterwards adds) have been a man 
of a moft wonderful compreheniive nature, becaufe, as it has 
been truly obferved of him, he has taken into the compafs of' 
his Canterbury Tales, {g) the various manners and humours, 
as we now call them, of the whole Engliih nation, in his age. 
Not a fingle charadter has efcaped him. All his .pilgrims are 
feverally aiftinguiihed from each other, and not only in their 

R inclinations^ 

fgj It may 'perhapr not be difa- one going, the other coming back, 
^reeabic to the reader, if we fliould and that whoever in the judgment of 
here lay before him a (hort reprefen- the company Ihould fucceed bed in 
tatioD of the general plan of Ghau- the art of tale telling, by way of re- 
ccr*s great work, his Canterbury Tales, compence, at their return to hisinn. 
He pretends, that intending to pay (houid be intitled to a fupper at the 
has devotions x6 the fhrine of Tho- common colt j which propofal af-* 
mas a Becket, he fet up his horfe at fented to, he promifes to be their go- 
the Tabbard • Inn, in Southwark. vernor and guide. At the entrance 
That he foand in |he inn a number of- the poem, the chara^ers of ail 
of pilgrims, who feverally propofed the pilgrims are diftindlJy drawn, and 
the (ame journey $ and that they all a plan of the comedy, in which they 
agreed to fap together, and to fet oat ft and for the Dramatis Perfonae. Be- 
the next morning on the fame party, fides this, every tale has its. prologue. 
The fupper being finiflied, the land- ind a kind of epilogue too, which 
lord, who is defcribed as a fellow of ferves by way of traniition to the 
fenfe and drollery, makei a propofal next ; ahd to the honour of our au- 
to them. That io order to divert thor be it fpoken, fo far as his plan 
them on their journey, each of them is executed, (for it is not completed) 
ibould be obliged to tell two ftories, every part of it is performed with 

equal 
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inclinations, but in their phyfio|fnomie8 and perfons. Baptifta 
Porta could not have defcribed their natures better, thati by the 
marks which the Poet gives them. The matter and manner of 
their tales, and of their telling, are fo fuited to their different 
educations^ humours, and callings, that each of them would be 
improper in any other mouth. Even the grave and ferious cha- 
raAers are diftinguifhed by their feveral forts of gravity ; their 
difcourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their calling, and 
their breeding ; (uch as are becoming of them, and m them 
only. Some of his perfons are vicious, and fbme virtuous ; 
fome are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and fome 
are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low charafters is diffe- 
rent : the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are feveral men, 
and diflinguifhed fron;i each other, as much as the mincinel^ady 
Priorefs, and the broad fpeaking gap-tboth'd Wife of Bath. 
But cjiough of this : there is fadh a variety of game fpiinging 
up before me, that I am dillradled in my choice, and know hot 
which to follow. It is fufEcieiit to fay, according to the pro- 
* verb, that here is Goo's plenty.. We have Our fore-fathers and 
great grand-dames dll before u9, as they wdre in Chaucer's 
days ; their general charafters are Hill remaining in 'mankind, 
and even in England ; though ^hey arc called by other names 
than thofe of Monks and Friars, of Chanbns, and Lady Ab* 
beflTes, and Nuns : for nfaifkind is ever the fame, and nothing 

loft out of nature, though tvtry thing is altered." ** Bbc- 

cace lived in the fame age with Chaucer, had the fame genius, 
and followed the fame ftudies : both writ hovels, ahd each of 
them cultivated his mother torigue.- ' In th6 fiirious part 
of poetry, the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's fide ; for 
though the Englifhman has borrowed many tales frbhi the Ita- 
lian, yet it appears that thofe of BoccaCe w^re not generallv of 
his own making, but taken from authors t)f former iigis, ind by 

him 

equal juftice and rpint j and in par- excellence of Chaucer was confined : 
ticuiar, the charadler of the hoft, Yie Was equally niaAer of introducing 
who may be faid to anfwer the fame them properly on tlie (lage ; and af- 
purpofe as the chorus in the ancient ter having introduced them, of dip- 
drama, is mofl admirably kept up, porting them agreeably to the part 
and the fame wit, fpirit, and hu* they were fermed to perfonate. In 
mour, is preferved through the whole this he claims eqfual honour with the 
journey, that Urikes the reader fo bed comedians ; there is no admirer 
much at the beuinning, where this of Plautus, Terence, or Ariflo- 
incomparable character is drawn at phanes, that will pr6tend to Tay, 
full length. Chaucer has not equally, through 
As to the point of charadlerizing, his Cantikbury Talis, fupport- 
in which Chaucer was mod fingu- ed liis charaQers. 
larly happy, you can name (fays Mr. All CHaucer^s characters, and m Jiny 
Ogle) no author, even of antiquity, of his tales, have been modernized 
whether in the comic orjn the fatiric by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Pope, Mr. Bet- 
way, equal, at lead, fuperior to him, terton, Mr. Ogle, and others ; ^nd 
And it was not, the fame writer af- coUedted together, and publifhed by 
terwards adds, to the diftinguifhing Mr. Ogle, in three volumes, o^aVo. 
VI aharadter from character, that the 
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hioi only modelkd ; fo that what was of invention in either of 
them, maybe judged eqtlaL But Chaucer has refined on Boc- 
cace ; and has mended the ftories which he has borrowed, in his 
way of tellin^^f though profe allows more liberty of thought, 
and the expreffion is more eafy, when , nncon fined by nuQibers. 
Oor countryman carries weight, and yet wins the race at difad- 
vanUge.^' 

The following is a lift of his works, in the order, as well 
as can be colleded, in which he wrote them. 

1. The Court of Lovi. — This was written while he was at 
Cambridge, about the eighteenth year of his age. Though 
this is the earlieft piece of Chaucer's writing which is now ex- 
tant, yet it appears from this poem itfelf, that he had written 
many pieces of the amorons kind before. The ground of this 
poem is to (hew, that the Court of Love was a tribunal to which 
every man owed obedience, and which fooner or later he was 
obliged to pay. As for himfelf, Chaucer profefies in it, that he 
was fummoned to do fuit and fervice at the age of eighteen '; 
which afibrds him an opportunity of defcribing the court, the 
manner of its proceedings, and the ftatutes of love by which 
thofe proceedings are regulated. This poem is visry long, con- 
fifting of upwards of fourteen hundred verfes, and concludes- 
with the Fefti<oal of Love ; which, with great elegance, our 
Poet fixes upon the firft of May, and makes it celebrated by the 
birds. 

2. Tht Craft ^ Lot;^/.— -This was written in 1348, which 
was the twentieth year of his age» 

3. The Remedy of Love. — Suppofed to be written about the 
fame time. 

4. The Lamen/ation of Mary Magdalen, ^-^Tdk^n from Ori- 
gcn. 

5. A Tranilation of Boethius de Confolatione Pbilo/opbia'*'-Wi\^ 
liam Caxton printed this tranflation of Boethius by Chaucer, 
but without any date. In his poftfcript at the end, Caxton 
fays, tiiat forafmuch as theftyle is difficult to be underftood by 
fimple perfons, ** therefore, the worihipful Fader and firft 
<* foundeur and embelisfher of ornate eloquence in our Eng- 
«* lisHi; I mene maifter GefFery Chaucer, hath tranilaced this 
** fayd worke oute of Latyn, into pure ufual and moder tonge; 
^' folowyng the Latyn as neygh as is poflible to be under* 
** ftande ; wherein, in myne oppynyon, he hath defervid a per- 
«' petuell lawde and thanke of all this noble Rovame of £ng. 
<* lond ; and in efpeciall of them that ihall rede and under- 
«« flande it." 

6. The Romaunt of the Ro/e, — This is a tranflation from the 
French, and 'appears to have been tranilated by Chaucer while he 
was at Court ; and it is fuppofed about the time of the rife of 

R 2 Wickliff's 
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Wickliff*s opinions, it confining of violent inveflives agatnft 
the religious orders. 

7. The Cowtplaini of the black Knight, — This was written in 
honour of John of Ghent's courtfliip of kis Dutchefs Blanch. 

<■ This is as elegant and harmonious a poem as any of Chancer's 

compofitions. 

8. Chaucir* Dream.- -^This is fuppofcd to have been written on 
account of the Duke of Lancafler's marriage. 

9. Tiff Peem of Troilus and Creftide, — This was written in the 
former part of Chaucer's life, and tranflated, as he fays, from 
LoIIius, an hi Monographer of Urbano in Italy. But it is not a 
clofe tranflation ; for he has added many things of his own, 
and borrowed alfo from others, more efpecially Petrarch. la 
the fourth book he has inferted a difcourfe on Predeftination, 
which is entirely his own. Sir Francis Kinailcn, who tranilated 
this poem into Latin rbimes, in his manufcript notes upon it, 
fays, that it was not improbably conjedured that Chaucer, in 
writing the lives and loves of Tioilus and Creieide, glanced at 
fome private perfons in the Court of King Edward III. and did 
not follow Homer, ' Dares, Didlys, or any hidorian of thofe 
times. However, (fays he) Chaucer has taken the liberty of 
his own inventions ; he hath made an admirable and inimitable 
epic poem, defcribing in Troilus a complete Knight in arms 
and courtfhip, and a faithful conilant lover ; and in Crefeide, a 
moil beautiful and coy Lady, who being once overcome, 
yields to the frailty of her fex. 

10. The Hoitfe of /"awf.— This is an admirable perfoftoiance> 
as well in the conftrudiion of the fable, as in the eafe and hap- 
pinefs of its execution. Mr. Pope took from it the defign of 
his Temple of Fame* 

11. The Book of Blanch the Dutchefs^ commonly called The 
Dreme of Chaucer,- '"This was written upon the death of that 
Lady. 

12. The Affemhly of Fo^wh This was written before the 

death of Queen Philippa. 

13. Canterbury 7^/«.-— Thefe are commonly ioppofed to have 
been written about the year 1383 \ but it is probable that they 
were written at different times ; and as his deiign is not com- 
pleted, it is not unlikely that he continued by degrees to make 
a farther progrefs in this work, till towards the clofe of his 
life ; when he was probably employed in more ferioas medica- 
tions. 

14. The FloiAjer of the Zr^^.— This is judged by Mr. Drydea 
to be of our author^s own invention, after the manner of the 
Provencals ; and be was fo particularly pleafed with it, both for 
the invention and moral, that he recommends it to the reader in 
a IT. oderndrefsr 

15. Chauckr's a. B. C. called La Frier e de noftre Damt* 
This was written for the ufe of the Dutchefs Blan^hii 

1 6. La 



^j 
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1 6. La Belle Dame /ans Mercy.'^-^^This was tranflated from the 
French of Alain Charder, lecretaiy to Lewis the Eleventh, 
King of France. 

17. The Complaint 0/ Man and F/»«i.— This was tranflated 
from the French of Sir Otes de Grantfon, a French poet. It is 
fappofed to have been written by Chaucer, on account of the 
Biarriage of the Lord John Holland, who was one of Chaucer's 
patrons, with the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke of 
Lancafter. 

18. The Complaint of Annelida to falfe Arcite. 

19. The Legend of gode Women^ called alfo The AJJemhly of La^ 
dies^ and by fome The Ninetene Ladies. 

20* The Conclufions of the Aftrolabie.—^ln the introdudion to 
this work, which is addreifed to his Ton Lewis, Chaucer re-> 
marks, that it was with great pleafure he obferved his growing 
capacity and earneil paffion for learning, which very willingly 
induced him to yield to his requefl, of teaching him the ufe of 
this inftrument. -He then proceeds to inform him, that his in- 
tention was not to difcourie of all, but on the moil ufefal, and 
thofe too the moft eafy operations that might be performed by 
this curious initrument, as being the fitteS for the appreheniion 
of a child of ten years old. He adds, that for the ytty fame 
reafbn he wrote them in Englifh, and not in Latin, as conceiv- 
ing it too much to put fo young a p.erfon upon learning things 
unknown, in a tongue of which he had little or no knowledge ; 
and which alfo he held unneceflary, iince the fcience was the 
fame in whatever language taught, and the practice too had 
been the fame in other nations ; for the Greeks wrote their 
books of aftronomy in Greek* the Arabians in Arabic, the Jews 
in Hebrew, and thofe to whom the Latin language was familiar 
in Latin ; for aiTuredly, fays he, thofe who wrote in Latin, had 
the knowledge of which they wrote, out of other tongues. He 
would not therefore have him believe, that he knew the lefs for 
not gainine his knowledge from that learned language, becaufe, 
continues he, different tongues lead to the fame fcience, as by 
many different roads men go to the fame city. This work is a 
mafter-piece in its kind, and agrees in every refpeA to what 
the author propofed to make it ; • the matter is extremely well 
difpofed, and the fubjedl is treated with great perfpicutty. 

.21, Of the Cuckow and Nfghtin^aU* 

22. ^he Tefiament of Love* 

The ode beginning with. Fly fro the prefe^ &c. which we 
have given, was, as is before obferved, written- on his death- 
bed. Somlhother fmall pieces are dill extant of his ; and fome 
others are attributed to him, which there is reafon to believe are 
not his ; and it is alfo fuppofed that fome of his pieces are loft. 

William Caxton printed Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, his 
Troilus and Qi'efeide, and Honfe of FamCj befides his tranflation 

of 
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of Boetiusy already mentioned. Jn the reign of Henry VIII* 
William Bolteville» alias Thyn&e, Efq; was the editor of a 
new edition of Chaucer's works, which he dedicated to the 
King. Mr. Speght alfo, by the affiftance of the indoftrious 
John Stowe, pubuihed a new edition of them, which was de« 
dicated to Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Eail of Saliibury. Other 
editions have been pablifhed fince, and in particular a valuable 
one by Mr. Urry. 

In the year 1526, the Bifiiop of London prohibited a great 
namber of books which he thought prejadieial to religion and 
virtue ; as did alfo the King, in 1529, at the inftigadon of the 
Biihops : but in fo great eAeem, and fy highly valued, were the 
works of oar Poet, that the Canterbury Ta)es, Chaucer^s works^ 
are exempted from the prohibition of that ^. 

Caxton had fo great a refpe6l for the memory of Chaucer, 
that he procured a long epitaph to be written in his honour, by 
Stephanns Surigonius, poetlaureat of Milan, which was hung 
upon a pillar over-againfl Chaucer's grave-ftone. And about 
the year i$KS* ^^' Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of Oxford, 
who himfelf exercifed his talents in poetry, and took great de- 
light in Chaucer's works, and honoured his memory, at hia own 
charge eroded a handfome monument for him, near the place 
where he was buried. Upon that monument Mr, Brigham 
caufed Chaucer's picture to be painted, together with the follow* 

ing infcription, which ftill remains : 

« 

^i fuit Anglorum mates ter maximus olim, 
Gal/riJus Chaucer p conditur hoc tumulo : 
Annum Ji quarat Domini , fi tempora 'vit^e, 
Ecce note^ Jubfunty qua tibi cunQa notant* 

25 Odobrisf 1400. ' 

jErumnarum requies mors* 

N. Brigham hos fuit Mufarum nomint fumptus* 

1556- 

In English thus : . 

Of Engllfh bards who fang the fweeteft Urains, 
Old Geoffrey CHAUcsR-now this tomb contains : 
For his death's date if reader thou fhould'ft call. 
Look but beneath, and it will tell thee ail. 
25 th of Odober, 14.00. 

Of cruel cares, the certain cure, is death. 

N. Brigham placed thefe, in the name of the Mufes,- at 

his own expence, 1556. 

About 
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About the ledge of the t6iiib» we ire told, die following 
verfes were written, that are now worn out : 

^f r9gifes fmis iram^ fiffmm U fama tUcthit ; 
^jod Jl fdma negate muniii quia glwriatroMfit^ 
H^c monumenta lege. 

If who I was yon afk, fame fhall declare ; 

If fame denies, fince frail all glories are, 

Thdfe ftones (hall fpeak, infcrib'd with pioas 
care, (b) 

Before we conclude, we will ^ay before the reader two of 
Chaucer's chara^rs of his pilgrims, modernized ; and the two 
which we fhallfeled, will form a very ftriking contrail. 

The 

[h) We have before oBfenreid, that for peace with France : and he pafled 

our Poet's <el4eflfon, Thomas Chau« through feveral other public ftations, 

cer« was appoinficd chief butler to as appears from records. The chief 

Kii^ Hemy IV. This office was place of his refidence was at Ewebn 

afterwards confirmed to him for lifie in Oxfordihire^ where he died in the 

by that Prince, and alfo by King year 1434, and lies buried in that 

Henry V. In the fecond of Hen < parifh church, under a black marble 

ry IV. he was ipeaker of the tomb, with the effigies of him and 

Hoofe of Comi8i6ils; iheilff of Ox- his wife upon the tomb in brafs 

foRUhire and BerfcOiire, and conftable plates. Thomas Chaucer, by his 

of Wallingford and Knaresborough wife Maud, who furvived him two 

cafUes. In the fixth yeaf of the years, had one daughter named 

lame reign, be was fent Ambaflador Alice, who was thrive married 5 firfl 

into France, and the yearf(^owing 'to Sir John Philips, Knight, andaf. 

lie went over fea, joined incommif- terwards to Thomas Monucute, Earl 

lion with the King*s brothpr, and of Salisbury ; who dying, left her 

GeoflFrey Chaucer*s nephew, Henry very rich : her third husband was 

Beaufort, Bilhop of Winchefter. In the famous William de la Pole, Earl, 

the ninth' year of the fkme reign, the snd -afterwards Duke of Suffolk, by 

Commons prefeiitedhim theirfptaker, whom (he had one fon, John, Duke 

as they did likewife in the Seventh of Suffolk. Duke William was an 

year. In the tWelfUi year of that inftance of the danger of a Prince's 

i^S°* Queen Jane- granted to him> favour, efpecially when it is made an 

for his good fervices, the manor 6f ill ufe of. For influencing the notions 

Wodeffoke, kanncbrough, Wotton, and the will of his mailer Henry VI, 

and Stuntesfield, during life ; and in too much, and abufiag the power he 

the thirteenth year be was again pre- had over that eafy Prince, he enraged 

lented fpeaker, as he was in the fe- the Commons to fuch a degree, that 

cond of Henry V. In the fame year nothing iefs than his banishment 

he was fent by that King, in joint could appeafe them ; ■ whidh being 

conimiiiion with Hugh Mortimer, to agreed to, the Yorkifts, fearful of his 

treat of a marria^ with Catherine, return, feized him on his palfage in 

daughter to the Duke of Burgundy. Dofer road, and cut off his head 

He was likewife Ambaflador in the upon the fide of a cock- boat j and 

fifth and fixth years of ' the fame his body was buried at the Charter- 

nign, with Walter Hungerford, (lew- I^oufe in Hull. The Dutchefs fur- 

ard of the houlhold, in the fame af- vived him feveral years, and after an 

fair ; and again, in the fixth year of honourable life died at £welm in the 

Chi fame reigo, he was Ambaffador year X475» 
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The MONK modernized by Mr. Bettbrton« 

Next tfaefe a merry Monk appears in place. 

Who followed hunting more than faying mafs. 

As bravely mounted, as a Lord from Court, 

No well-fed Abbot bore a comelier port. 

And when in ftate he ambled, all might hear 

The jingling of his bridle, loud and clear ; 

As far, almoft, as any chapel bell. 

This lordly Monk, once keeper of a cell. 

Held good St. Rennet's order too fevere ; 

St. Maure to his nice judgment did appear 

Too ftri£t and rigid, for bid dotards fit. 

But fcorn'd by priefts of fpirit and of wit. 

One fcripture-texthe blotted with his pen. 

That fays, all hunters are ungodly men. 

What fhoals of converts would this dodlrine raife I 

Shall Monks in fludy pafs laborious days ? 

Turn o'er dull fathers, and worm-eaten books. 

With dazzled eyes, and melancholy looks ; 

Toil with their hands to make the garden neat^ 

Turn cooks, and bafte the roaft with their own fweat i 

This Auilin humbly did : Did he ? (faith he) 

Anftin may do the fame again for me. 

He lov'd the chace, the hound's melodious cry. 

Hounds that ran fwiftly as the fwalfows fly. 

His ileeves, I faw, with furs all lin'd within, 

From Ruiiia brou^^ht, the fineft fquirrel's fkin ; 

(Hairfhirts, hefaid, provok'd the blood to iin.) 

His hood beneath, his double chin to hold, 

'Twas faflcn'd with a curious clafp of gold. 

A love* knot at the greater end there was ; 

His head clofe fliav'd, and fmooth as any gla(^. 

His ftrutting paunch was feldom difappointed. 

His broad full face (hone as it were anointed* 

His eyes were fleepy, rolling in his head. 

That fleam'd like furnaces of molten lead. 

Supple his boots, his horfe he proudly fat ; 

You'd take him for a Bifhop by his (late : 

Fads had not made him meagre like a ghoft. 

But fat he was, and goodly as mine hoft. 

A fat plump fwan he lov'd, young, but full grown. 

His horfe was fleek, and as the berry brown. 

The CLERK or SCHOLAR of OXFORD, 

Modernized by Mr. Ogle. 



A Clerk of Oxford, next appear'd in light. 
Who fpent on logicmany a day and night. 



Lank 
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Lank as a rake, the fteed on which he fat ; 
And, foofh to rsLy\ the man was. nothing* faf* ^ ' ^ ' 
OF afpeft fober, as of body lean, 
EffcA of contemplation more than fpleen. 
Hdlow his vcttp and thread-ba^e was his coat, . . . « « 
A yodth of vifbrtk he Ibok'd, tho' not of Aote. 
For he, nor benefice had'got^^nor core, 
No patron/ yet fi> v^orldly t^inftite t * 
" So dext'rous yet,, of body, or of face. 
To circumvent no chaplain, with his Grace : 
Nor fulfbihe dedication could he write ! 
Drudge for a damie, or pander for a Knight ! 
Much rather had Mt jang^, befide his bed, 
A fcore of authors unadorned in r^d, 
With Ariliotle, champion of th'^ fchoots ; 
To mend his ways by pliilofophic rules ; 
Than bately to a vic'ra^e owe his rift. 
By courting folly', of by nattering vice ; 
Than flouriKh like^a pi-eoend in his ft'all : 
. That way, he held,, was not* to rlje', but fall. 
Nor would he be the mahV fbr all his rent : 
NaniM you the nrjift of Brayi 6f priettof Trent ! 

One ^'arch of fciehce, he forgot ilone, * .. , 

An ufeful feiarch ! the philofophic ftoa'e ! ^. .» , , 
Hence, tho* his head much learned wealth oiiglit nold y . 
Yet held h")?, in his coffer, little'.gojd^ ; . \ ^ 

AWlite, tliat'ilockl aforeignjourni^drain'd| .^ 

Ciiridus' to' fee, wliat yet of Rome remained. \ 

NoVto the dead thaf he confih^^ ^s lopl^s,^ . ; . . i 
The living Ve could read; and jpnen with ^09fcs/i . 
Vetniddfon l;>b6ks, what he acquires, ^he:fjfiends, , > \ 
Frdm cafe of oarents, pr froin]ove ot frien*cls\. . J , 
And' tbefe, un Douhd, or boudd , hfsj chamber^ ftj^ow^f. 
A choice colkdtion, bought £b'c'u)e,np*t fhowl . ', \ 
There oft, in fecret^ pray'cl tfie'gratelrttlyoudi. 
For thofe that put hini ip the way of truth ;. . . 

Tiiac' gavef the means, j u(t nrecep^s tp inftiil ; . \ 

Or taught him' to diffinguim gpda from ill. ' \ 

Thus grounded wcU^ he Itudy^ to proceed ; .^ ^ 
And not a wordijpoke more ttjiaii there was nee^* 
'Twas fhort bi- cloie, fentehtious or fublime, 
Aodur^'d with modefty^and faid in time. ^, ■ ■ . 
For to ixtftrnS, he rather wilhM, than llrovei 
Willing to "be improv^d^ or to improve ! 
Still turn'd to moral virtue was his fpeech. 
And gladly, would he learn, and gladly teach* 

G THE 
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The Life of Sir John Oldcastle, 

Lord C o B H A M. 

NOtwithftanding tKe ignorance and fuperftition which 
in general prevailed at the period in which WicklifF 
made his appearance, fuch was the (Irength of reafon, 
and the force of argnment, which appeared in that 
great Reformer's writings, and in his public preaching, that the 
nnmbejc of iSok who efpoufed his opinions was very great. 
Thofe who were unequal to the tafk of inveftigating truth chem- 
felves, were yet able to fee it when it was pointed out to them. 
The greater number of his difciples were, however, of the 
lower clafs of people ; at leaH there were not many who pub- 
licity efpoufed his opinions, of any confiderable rank. For, 
as the ingenious Mr. Gilpin obferves, ** ^t is a common obfer- 
** vation, that the vulgar are generally the moft open to con- 
<< vi£lion. The Great are attached to eftablifhments, in which 
** their interefts are concerned : the learned to fyftems, in which 
«« their time hath been Kpent/' It appears, however, very 
clearly, by the refped which was paid to Wickliff, even by the 
Parliament, that his arguments had made a great impreffioa 
upon the higher ranks of people ; and ' the names of feve- 
Bai perfons of condition, who greatly favoured his opinions, if 
they were not abfolutely his difciples, are handed down to 
us ; ( i ) and it is manifeft, that he nad many more profely teft, 
amon^ the middle rank of people. It is neverthelefs certain, 
that Sit John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, the illuftrious per- 
fon whole life we are now entering upon, was more warm and 
zealous in his attachment to the principles of Wickliff, and ha- 
nded more in their defence, "than any other perfon of tank of 
his time ; and for his noble firmnefs, and generous efforts, in the 
caufeof truth, and religious liberty, his name will evet- be re- 
vered by every confident proteftant, however injurioufly his me- 
mory may have been treated by fome modern hlflorians. 

Sir' John Oldcastle was born in the rei^n of King Ed* 
ward the Third. Of the earlier part of his lift no particular 

account 

« 

( I ) Particufairly Joan, Dowager to the Duke of Lancafter, it may be in- 

the Black Prince, and Anne, Queen iinuated, that he efpoufed the caufe 

to Richard II. Sir Richard ^Corj, Sir of WickJiff chiefly from his averfiun 

Thomas T»lbet, Sir Thomas Lati- to the Clergy. 
mer, and Sir John Chenye. As to 
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account is tranfmitted down to us. He married the niece and 
lieirefs of Henry, I<ord Cobham ; a nobleman who had with 
great virtne and patriotifm oppofed the tyranny; of Richard the 
Second ; and by his marriage with this Lady he obtained his 
Peerage. Jn 13^39 our Lord Cobham, who feems to have' taken 
pofiemon of the ipirit, as well as the eftate and title, of his fa- 
ther-in-law, gave a public evidence of his diflike to -the Papal < 
See. The famous itatute againft Provifors, which had been 
ena&ed in the reign of King Edward the Third, was almoft to« 
tally difregarded during the weak government of Richard : 
Lord Cobham, therefore, and fome others who were well af- 
fe€ttd to the fame caufe, undertook the revival of it. Cobham 
exerted himfelf in this affair with great fpirit } and his argu- 
ments made fach an iropreiilon on the Parliament, that he and 
his friends carried their point. The ilatute againil j^rovifors 
was confirmed, and the iSatute of Premunire was paiTc^d againft 
all that purchafed or folicited, in the Court of Rome, or elfe. 
where, any tranflations of BiHiops, proceiTesv and fentences of 
excommunication, bulls, inftniments, or any thing clfe, to the 
prejudice of the King, his Crown, or kingdom. And both 
Hoafes of Parliament declared, that they would Hand by him 
with their lives and fortunes againft all procefles in the Court of 
Rome, about rights of patronage, bulls, and mandates, and all 
attempts againft his Crown and Royalty. ( i ) Boniface IX. who 
was then Pope, was alarmed at thefe meafures of the Englilh 
Parliament, and had difpatched a Nancio immediately to check 
their proceedings* This Minifter at firft cajoled, and after- 
wards threatened ; but fuch was the fpirit which had been ex* 
Icited in the Englifh Parliament, that his artifices and his 
menaces were equally unfuccefsful. 

About two years after, we find Lord Cobham making another 
effort in the fame caufe. A rebellion having arifen in Ireland, 
Richard went over thither with an army. During the King's 
abfence, the Lord Cobham, Sir Richard Story, Sir Thomas La* 
timer, and others of the reforming party, made fome attempts 
towards the reformation of the Clergy. And having coUeded 
their ftivngth, they drew up a number of articles againft the 
corraptions which then prevailed amongft churchmen, and pre« 
fenced them, in the form of a ren\onftrance, to the Houle of 
Commons. This ftep greatly alarmed the Clergy; andac^ 

S z cordingly, 

{k) Some time before this, the the detriment of the King, or con* 

pope*s agent had been obliged to trary co the laws of the realm j that 

fwear, that he would be true to the he would not receive or publi/h any ot 

King and his Crown, and keep his the Pope's letters, without having fir(V 

laws and rights inviolate 3 that he commimLcated them to the Council | 

wopld take no ftep that (hoald be nor fend any money or plate out of 

pi^udicial to the Royal authority, or the kingdom, wiilrouc a fpecial U« 

th« lav7i« of the kingdom, nor exe« oenfe from the King, or his CoancU, 
caceany pap4 bulls or mandates, to 
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cordin^ly, when Richard* ha4 already- made one pampft^M IQ 
Ireland, and was preparing to t^ke the field early in the ipria^ 
of tlie year 1395, ^^^ Arcjbifhop of Canterbury arrivj^d *t}i|> 
camp, and entreated his lylajtfly tpxe.turn intoEnglajnd^ ai^d 
put a (top to the.ruin of the church ; for that was the light ii| 
^hicK t})e good Archbil^op thought proper to vie^ the intended 
reformation. The Archbilhop alfo repreftnted the WipkliSitc? 
as enemies to the ftate, as >^11 as ^p the church j and pradUfed 
^o artfully on the weak and jealous difpofition of Richard » that 
he aban(J6ncda*fair pfrofpc^ of reducing Ireland, and retu^n^a 
imn^ccliacely to England, in order to defend thp churc)i> and 
put a dop to the defigns of the heretics. After Richard^fi axrir 
val, the Wickliffite^ \vere threatened with dea;h, if tl^y per- 
fi't^ed in their errors ; j^nd the C|)ancellpr pf Qxford was otr 
acied t^ expel all tjiqfc'wtio were fufpp^td of fa\rouri|ig tl^^ir 
Oplnfon*^, 

Bcfidei thcfc inftapces of l^r^ Cq^finck'^ attachtpcnt tq th^ 
^'':\ , /• . r L- t!i — r^ -xu| himftdf to great 

wotkb qf Wictliff, 
,,.,,.. among the cooiiwcm 
People.' (/) Heajfq n^iaii^i^incd a great nyxQ^rpf thf 4ifcip\^ 
of Wi^kr^^. as itinerant preachers in JXi^r\y parts qf the cpu^- 
fry, parcrculariy in the dipcefes p/ Captp^bu^y, Lpndon» Ro^ 
thcller, and Herefo^-J,. * And as he toolj^ f9 Ij^tle pains to coi\- 
ceal his opinions, and ^6led pvibl^^kly iq, t}^U mj^nner, he yi^^a 
confiddred as the he^^ of the r^^nviAg PF.tX* and cool<?qu.6n.tiy 
drew upon himfe|f*'il)^ refentme^t ot ^l^e whole body of tJ|^^ 
Clergy,' ' ari^ was more bb^n^Qx*;o(^§ to tb^m t^i^t^ any oti}er 9U^i 
at that time in England* 

' The arbitrary and oppreQve goycffniXlfat of RUbard {I. 
having rendered him unive^f^Uy paipus tp t1^^ Q^atipp, a firong 
party v^as forn^cd, vyhicb was in j^ei^era! attended by* t^i^^ gc^d 
wijhes b^ the nation, in order tP dcp.bf? ^ichai;4» &l\d tai^s 
I^eiVry of Lancaf!er to the Throjie. Lord Cobhajiv vyas ilwaj^s 
ai friend both to the civil and r^igious IibeJ:t;e8 of his copptry. 
^e had followed t|he fieps of hi,8 tath.er-iD-.la\y, ijci o^oiing tb^ 
tyranny of RicK^r^i* and had n).ore th^a^n 0999 felt; the ^e^s oif 
his refentnient. Convinced t^refor^ pf ^he ^eakaeis aa4 
wickednefs of 'kicliard's government, and hjs un\ypj;thinc;(k to 
{way the fceptre, he was one of ^he firS ^ybp, atta|Ched tbeijaicl^ 
to tne fortunes of Henry ; and was received-by him with thoic 

marks 

(/) John ^tl]o fyy%, Ihj^t Lord .IJ/iq^lig piadf in Bohemia, prdcr*^ 

Cohhnm caufed all tUo \vorks of aU who wcr^ poiTe^A of a^y of \Jbp 

^ijCkhljT to Be wnttco at. tlVc dcfirc \yorks.pf >?(icKli(f, tjo ^rii)g ^eia tp 

of John l^ufs, and to be (»nt intp him. Accprdingiy many ^opiea pf 

Bohemia, France, Spfiin^ and oth^r difTerqnc' pa^U of iiis writinga («^ 

qountries. And it appears, that the are told above two hundred), were 

Arclij^l/hop of Prague, bein(;.a}arnie4 broag^u ; which the Archbiihop iair 

Mt chcpro^rcfs whtcH the ton^ts of n?cdia;^XGpi)^Wj^d)t9 tbeft^ci* 
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sUrks of ftvoor, whicb» from his ruilc and coofcqaence, he 
J}^ reafpo to exp«d. 

Upoo (he acceflion of Henry the Fourth to the Throne^ it 
wa^ univerfaUy imagined that he was in his heart inclined to the 
opinioDs of the reformer;. But Henry was actuated more by 
policy, than by religion ; and, therefore, upon examining the 
ilate of parties in England, finding that the eccleriailic.al inte- 
reft was the befl able to fupport his pretenfions, without farther 
hefitatioQ he a^rached himfelf to that. On the day of his coro- 
nation, he created his eldeilfon Henry, at that time in the thir- 
teenth year of his age. Prince of VVales, Duke of Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chefter. The next day the Parliament a/Tembled at 
Weilminfter ; and the iiril bufinefs of the fefiion was to pafs an 
mSl of indemnity in favour of thofe who had taken np arms for 
the Hopfe of Lancafter. They afterwards repealed thofe fta« 
tutes of the Parliaments convoked by Richard, which had 
granted fuch prerogatives to the King, as were inconfident with 
the liberty of the fubjedt. They alfo enabled a law againft a 
bull, which Richard had folicited, and obtained from the Pope, 
to enforce and confirm the proceedings of his Parliament. At 
this was in cfTe^l an acknowledgment of the Pope's fovereignty 
over England, the Commons declared in this a£l, that the king- 
dom of England was independent of all foreign power ; and 
that the Pope in particular had no right to intermeddle in the 
civil government of the kingdom. When the rights and li- 
berties of the people were properly eflablifhed, the Parliament 
proceeded againft thofe ^vil Counfeilors, who had advifcd thofe 
excefies which Richard committed in the latter part of his 
reign ; and this enquiry produced fuch violent diiputes, as were 
near terminating in (laughter ; fo that Henry himiblf was 
obliged to interpofe, and compromife their di^erences. The 
Earl of Salifbury and Lord Morley, who had been principally 
concerned in the murder of the Duke of Glouceflcr, and the 
arbitrary meafures of Richard, received no other puniihinent 
than- that of a (hort imprifonment; Henry being willing to be- 
£in his leign with a^s of clemency ; though the people loudly 
'ocnouuided, that tbey fhould be put to death as traitors to their 
country. The fucceiHon to the Crown was eilabliihcd in tlie 
• Houiirof Lancaiiec by an authentic a£l, and Henry pablifhcd a 
gtneial pardon ; from which, however, he excepted the mur« 
cler«rs of the i>iike o( Gloucefler. 

Tha af&irs of the kingdom being fettled in this Parliament, 
CO the fatisia^ion of Henry and the people, he difTolved tint 
atf»mbly„ and fcA^ Ambailadors to France, with propofals of a 
league anA perpetual alliance between the two Crowns, to be 
OQm«itfed by a double marriage; one between the Prince cf 
Waks and one of the daughters of France, and the other bc> 
tween Henry's daughter and. one of the ^ns of the Fiench 
Bu£ that Monarch being interelted in the caufc of t:>e 

late 
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late King Richard, who was his fon-in-law, the AmbaiTadora 
met with a very cold receotion. As to the other Princes of £qi 
rope» it does not appear tnat they teftified any difapprobation at 
the acceflion of Henry. But as Richard was born» and for fome 
time bred at Bourdeaux, his countrymen the Gafcons dircovered 
a ftrong refentment at his depofitfon, and. feemed inclined to 
revolt. But the advantages thty drew from the Engiiib com- 
merce, hindered them from taking this ftep, and difpofed them 
to receive the Lord Piercy for their governor, who was fent 
over with that title by' King Henry. Robert III. King of 
Scotland, who took it for granted that the late revolution in 
England would be attended with domeftic diflenfions, invaded 
and ravaged the northern counties, and took the caftleof Werk 
in Northumberland. Henry, whofe intereft it was to'avoid fo- 
reign quarrels, fent AmbaiTadors to Scotland, to demand repa- 
ration for this infult, and, at the fame time, to propoie a re- 
newal of the truce; to which Robert the more readily afZented, 
as he perceived the French King took no (lep to the prejudice of 
Henry. When the difference with Scotland was compromifed, 
the King negledled no opportunity to recommend himfelf to 
the afFb^tions of his people ; on all occafions he expreffed the 
QtmoU horror at the arbitrary proceedings of his predecefTor ; 
and affe^ed to confult the intereds of his fubjedls, preferably to 
his own. 

But notwithftanding this, a dangerous confpiracy was formed 
againft Henry, by the Dukes of Aumerle, Surry, and Exeter, 
the Earls of Gloucefter and Salifbury, the Biihop of Carlifle, 
the Abbot of Weftminfter, and Sir Thomas Blount. The con- 
fpiracy, however, was difcovered, before the confpirators had 
time to put their deiigns properly into execution ; but they no- 
verthelefs afTembled a confiderable army, with which they be- 
gan their march to Windfor, hoping to take the King by fur- 
prize. They hafl engaged as their tool one Maudlin, who had 
been chaplain to^ichard, and who refembled that Prince fo cx- 
adtlv in his features and perfon, that they thought they might 
eaiily impofe him upon the people for that Afonarch. They 
accordingly produced him for that purpofe, affirming that ho 
was Richard efcaped from prifon, and come to implore the aA 
IHlance of his fubjeAs ; by which means the chiefs of the con- 
ipiracy prevailed on many to join them* Henry had retired^ 
during the preceding night, to London, where he aiTembled a 
body of twenty thoufand men, and marched back as ftr aa 
Hounflow Heath, in order to give battle to the rebels. If thev 
iliould take the route to the capital. But they were fo much 
difcouraged by the refolution and difpatch of Henry, thatf ta- 
fiead of advancing, they retreated. from Colebroke, and on- 
camped without the gates of^Cirencefler. The confederated 
Chiefs took up their quarters in that town ; but they having 
pegie^led to place proper guards at the avenuei of it, the Mayor 
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<»f CSrencefter afembled fbar hondred men in the night, and 
ftcaring the gates, fo as to exclude the troops who were en- 
camped without the walls, attacked the Chiefs in their quar- 
ters. The Duke of Surry, and Earl of Saliibury, were taken 
and beheaded on the fpot by the Mayor's order ; the Duke of* 
Exeter, and the Earl of GlouceKer, efcaped out of the town, 
and repaired to the camp, with a dcfign to ftorm the town at the 
liead of their forces ; out they found the tents and baggage 
abandoned by the foldiers, who had fled with the utmoll preci- 
pitation ; eonclndingj from the noife and tumult which they 
keard of fighting within the town, chat a detachment of tho 
King's army had entered the place. Henry, advancing to Ci- 
reacefter, found the rebels already difperfed, and proceeded 
from thence to Oxford ; where twenty-eight perfons, who had 
followed the Duke of Exeter, were executed: the Earl of 
Gloocefter, and the Lord Lumley, who was alfo concerned in 
the confpiracy, were beheaded by the populace at firiiloi ; the 
Duke of Exeler was taken and beheaded in EfTex, without any 
Ibrm of trial, thoagh he had married Henry's own filler ; and 
Maudlin and three others were executed at Tyburn. Thus this 
lebellion againft Henry was entirely quelled; but it is fuppofed 
to have precipitated the fate of the unhappy Richard, for his 
death happened ibon after. The French King had made pre* 
parations for invading England, in order to reftore his fon-in- 
law to the throne ; but ae 'foon as the death of Richard was 
known at the Court of France, all thoughts of an invafion were 
laid afide. The truce between the two nations was renewed for 
twenty-fix vears, and King Richard's young Queen was fent 
back again into her own country. 

Shortly after, Robert King of Scotland declared war againft 
England, Henry having refufed to deliver up George Dunbar, 
the Scottiih Earl of Marche ; who thinking himfelf injured 
by his Prince, had retired into England, and from thence made 
incurfions into Lothain, in conjundtlon with the famous Henry 
Piercy, furnamed Hotfpur. And the King of Scotland making 
preparations to invade England* H^nry levied an army, which 
rendezvonied at Newcaftle, and from thence fent an herald to 
fammoa the Scottiih King to meet him at Edinburgh on a fixed 
day, to do homage for his kingdom \ and immevliately entered 
Scotland, .ravaging the country in his pragrefs t^ Edinburgh 
with fire and fword, burning towns and pities, and filling Scot- 
land with confternation and terror.. He invefted the caille of 
Edinburgh, which was vigoroufly defended by the Earl of 
Donglafs, and David, Prince of Scotland. During the fiege, 
the Duke of Albany, who was invetled with the government of 
the kingdom, on account of the King of Scotland's ficknefs^ 
fent an herald to King Henry, proteding upon his honour, that 
if he would remain there only fix days, he would come and give 
him battle, and either raife the fiege, or lofe his life* The 

King 
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Kiag liberally rewarded the lierald^ aid promifed, on th^ word 
of a Prtnco» tocoRUiiue ih«re till the time fixed by the Dake of 
Albany. However, a much more conilderable time elapfed , 
b«c the Duke did not think proper (o appear. Upov which 
King Henry* finding he could not make himfelf mailer of the 
caMe, asuL being dilirefTed for warn of provifions, and the win- 
ter aoproaching,. returned into his own dominions; to which he 
wat farther induoed by the news of a fornvidable infunredtion ia 
Wale», headed by the famoaa Owen Glendower. ( « ) 

In 1401, it being found that the number of the Lollards^ 
which was the name now generally given to the Wickliffites, 
waa Qontanually icicreftfing, it was, by die influence of the £c« 
clefialtice» enaded^ that none (hould preach without a licenfe 
from the Biihop of the dtocefe. However; this and the other 
kvws in- being were thought infufficient for the protection of the 
Church, c-md to prevent the growth of heitefy. The Clergy. 
weredeiiroBs of having a fhorcer and eafier method of defend- 
ing the dodrincs of the Churchy than by the tedieuS' anddiih* 
cult one of reafon and' arguraeno* They, therefore gave the 
.King to underftandi that nothing would^aore attftchVt)ie Clergy 
to his intereib* than bis exerting himfelf for the prdtedion of the 
Church ;, by whioh waa meant procuringialaw'to be enafti^d for the 
bnmxng of heretics. The King does not appear to have difoovered 
any great reln&aaoe>; but the Commonsv muny of whom 
thought favourably, of WickliiFy were very averfe to fuch ian* 
guinary prooeeding8« An ad> howevei-y Avae at length pafledi 
im powering the Clergy to- the- ex€enc« of their wiflies}. but this 
pailed not but with the utmoft (tretoh o^f the Kingfs authority. 
And Fox fays> that he cannot find that it. ever did pafs the 

Commons ; 

* (m) OwtN Glindowir (or ret^, at tlielinMl defceftt)Mit frbm 
G L KM dourdwy) had been educated' LleweMTii'ap Griffith, Hi then at- 
at a lawyer at th«' inm of Court) andi tacked thv towh' of Rixthyrt, ief re:, 
afterwards ferved Richard- II. as one fentment.for the injury he fuppoTed 
of hia body Efquires. He poilbOed himfelf to have received from Lord 
an eftate m Wales, and •wni defcend- Crey, a<ld plundered and red6ced' it 
ed by his mother from Llewellynap to aOited. lie aftfttW^fdr gave* battle 
Orifflth, the laft Prince of that '^OQtt- teLordO^e/) to whbfe ^ afflfttftee a 
Vty* He> conceived himfelf injured body ofitroopr bad been fcnt| de- 
in th» ilTne of *aJaw fuit with the« fe»led>himi took him< prifouer, anc) 
|«ord Gr&y of Ruthyn, that Noble- compelled him to .nurry his dau^h^ 
man having obtained a verdi^ againft ' ter. Emboldened by, tMs * fuccef;}, 
him. Irritated at this, he errdea- Given madb* afi irroptiotv into'' the 
voured toejceite hiscoumrymen the* ' coehty df ' Hereford 'y and' SdriMnd 
Welch to rebellion. He exberted Mortimer, Ear) of < Ma^lty .Who ' to 
them to take uparms^apinft the- avoid giving unnbrage to Henry, lived 
^nglifl), in order to maintain their in a retired manner at Wigmore 
liberty and independence^ and to re- . caflle, thinldng this a favoufikbTe t>p- 
fume their antieni laws and cuftoms) portunity to* acquire 'the- fitvour' of 
and, bj his eloquence^ prevailed upon the King,; raifM a body of tv^ehre 
them not only to renounce tbeir de- thoufend minto ftopithe- pr<egfef8 of 
penden(;e upon England^ but alfo to this Welch invader. The two ar^ 
declare him their Prince and Seve- mies meeting at PitletA in Radnor* 

(hire. 
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Commons ; bat Aippofes, that as parliamentary affairs were 
dien managed with little tegolarity, it was hQd(lled^ia among 
other a6U, and figned by the King without farther notice. It 
is indeed by no means improbable, that this ad might be pafied 
withoat the confent of the Commons ; for in the next reign we 
4- - - T • find 

#ure, a defpertte engagement cnfaed, Flemiih and EnglUh Families who had 
in which the Englifli^ were totally formerly fettled Id that countiy j but 
defeated, after haviag loft eleven hon- thefe aifembling together to the Bum- 
dred men, who were killed on the ber of fifteen hundred, furrounded 
field of battle, and the Earl of him fo fuddenly and unexpededly in 
March himfelf was taken prifoner. one of his incurfions, that he muft 
Owen refiifed to .admit, him to ran- have been taken, had not he and his 
fpm, fuppofing that a perfon of his men made a defperate effort of cou^ 
•onfeqoence would be redeemed by rage, and attacked their enemies 
a formal negociation, which would with fuch fury, that they entirely 
gt^e him an opportunity of treating routed. them« ' ■ -This vidory 
with King Henry as an independent added greatly to the reputation of 
Prince. But he was miftaken in his 0«iren, whofe countrymen began to 
conjedore j for Henry was not dif- confider him as the perfon defined 
pleaied at the captivity of Edmund to re (lore their former independency, 
Mortimer, on account of his pre- and flocked to his ftandard from all 
tenfions to the throne $ and there- quarters. King Henry, alarmed at 
fore politically, though very uoge« his fuccefs, foon after invaded Wales 
oeroofly, refiifed to take anymfl^- again; but Owen again retiring to 
fiires for his releafe : upon which his {^(incffes, the King was unable to 
Owen, perceiving the King's drift, do any thing of coiif<;quence againft 
altered his fcheme» and projeded an him, and therefore marched back to 
alliance with his prifoner. But, in London, extremely difgufled with his 
the mean while, hie advanced to the ill fuccefs. But fome time after, he 
fide of the Severn, and ravaged the affembied another large army to take 
country without oppofitien. Upon vengeance on the daring Welchman* 
which King Henry, at the head of The rendezvous of the King's forces 
m numerous army, marched into was now at Shrewfbury, where he 
Wales againft him, ■ p As Owen divided them into three bodies, 
retired b^ore him, he ravaged the giving the command of one to the 
principality, and homed the monaf. Prince of Wales, and of another to 
fery of Stratbflor^ but hi$ army be- the Earl of Arundel, while he con- 
ing dif^fled for want of proviflons, du^ed the third himfelf. Thefe dim 
and feveral of bis detached parties viiions entered Wales at three dif- 
cuc off by Owen, he foon re- ferent places, in order to furxound 
turned without .having obtained any Owen, who had retired to the 
advantage over the Welch chieftain, mountains of Snowdun. But the 
Owen, who had prudently avoided a weather was fo tempeftuous, that ic 
gencr^ engagement, was no fooner was fcarcely poffible to keep the 
informed of his retreat, than he field, and they were obliged to retire 
deicendcd from the mountains, burned without, having performed any niili- 
the fuburbs of Poole in Montgomery- ury exploit. The King was ex« 
(hire, and laid wafle the county ad- tre.neiy mortified at three fucceOivc 
joiniog. He then repaired with a miilarriages j and is faid to hxnc 
fmaJl body of troops to the hills of employed treacherous me^ns to 
Phmlymmon, which he had appoint- take away the life of Owen, who 
ed for the rendezvous of his forces, baffled all his defigns of perfidy, as 
and from thence fent out detachments well as open war. Indeed the fuccefs 
to ravage the county of Pembroke, of Owen appeared fo extraordinary 
and the neighbourhood of Cardigan, to the EngU/h, that he was confi- 
iobabited by the defcendants of thoft deretf 
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toA, the lower Hbuie of Piurliament petitiooingt tha^ no a&.or • 
jftatote aiffht pafi without their afleat. However, itwaa.now 
enadted* that upon a certificate of the diocefan Biihop, or hit 
coxnmiflariesy deliv^rinff thofe who either refufed to abjart 
their here(y, o^ xelapfea after abjuration, over to the fecdar^ 
arm* the civil magiftrate fhonld receive their bodies, and cai^fe 
them to be barnt in public. William Sautre, a Lollard, and 
re£lor of St. Oiithe'a in London, was the firil man who. was puit 
to death on this ilatute. Sentence was pronovmced againft him. 
in the ecclefiaftical court| imn|ediateiy aftef the aft ^aa? 
pafled ; fo eager were th^y to^ proceed to the exjc^rpa- 
tion of herefy ! It is generally fuppoied, that this is tbe firii 
inftance of burning for herefy in England. Bnt we find (hat 
in the reign of Henry III. a Deacon, for apoftatizing to Ja- 
didfm, was firft degraded at a council at OxfprcJ^ and aftenyardfi^ 
fentenced; to the fiake by tjvq %vijla^ pow.ei:* And an old. 

chronicle 

«Ieitd as a magicuin, and fappofed to army; and the hiftonans affirm that 

have made a compact with the devil, he flew fix and thirty men with hii 

In 7403, the Earl of Northumber- own hand. Douglafs alfo greatly 

land, and his Ton the famous Henry dilKnguiflied himfelf in this batfls, as' 

Piercy, furnamed Hotfpur, having did likewife on the other fidej Hfenty,'* 

conceived an extreme difguft at fom^ Prince of Wales, aifterwards King;; 

affront they fuppofed themfetves to Henry V. This battle was fought 

have received from the King, had before Glendower had joined thefii, 

formed a defign to d^hrone him. The who was oh his march tovvards them 

Bhrl of Worcefter, brother to the With upwards of twelve tboufand 

Xkrl of Northumberland, alfo en- men. ih 1404. Glendower reduced* 

tered heartily into the quarrel \ and the caftles of Harlegh and Aberyft-' 

propofed a correfpondence with Mor- with, defeated a conifderable body of 

timer. Earl of March, who had now Englifh n'ear Monmouth,' afid ravaged 

sriarrted Glendower*s daughter. A c- the Country as far a^ the banlcs of the^ 

•ordingly that Nobleman, with his Severn, in fliorr, his* fttccefs was fo' 

fither-tn^awi readily concurred in a great, that no J£ngli(hman on the* 

li^me for dethroning Henry, and Marches could i»ofle(V his eAate, 

raiting Mortimer, as the true heir of without fubmitting to his dominion {' 

blood, to the throiie of England, and he was joined by many of King 

The Eart of Douglafs, and Other Henry*s fobjefts, amon|; Whom was* 

Scottiflt prifoners, who had been Trevor, Bi(hop of ^. Afaph. In 

taken fome time before, by the Earl 1405, the Kln^ aflbmbled a body of 

of Northujnberland and his foh Hot- forces, th^ command of v<^ch he 

fpur, were engaged as their aflbciates; bellowed upon the Prince of 'WMes, 

•h condition of being releafed with-' who marched thither in the fpring;,' 

oat ranfom. If the defign had fuc- and routed part of the WelcH army. 

ceeded, Glendower was to have been The Prince ftill. continued to ad* 

l^tifled with all the counties to the vtnce after this' adion \ and in tw^ 

wettward of the Severn. The army, months fought another ' battle,' in ; 

howevtr,which the difcontented Lords MonmootH(hirc, againft a body of 

had alTembled, was totally defeated eight thoufand men, cemmanded .by 

hy King Henry in perfon about three Griffith, Gien'dower*s elded fon, Wha» 

miles from Shrew/bury j and Hot- was routed and taken prlfoner, hit 

fpur, who fought with great impetu- uncle Tudor being killed upon Cho 

oftty, was killed upon the fpot. The fpot. The Welch would have beea 

King expofed himfslf in thii engage- more difpirited by this badfuccefs, 

ment like the msantA foldier in bis had they net cxpefttd powerful af- 

flltance 
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chrbnide of London 'mentions one of the Albigenfes being 
baiiit in the year 1210. Bat by what law thefe were con* 
dtemtiedy \9t khow not. 

We have no account of Lord Cobham*s condafl with refpe^ 
to thi^ ad for the baming of heretics. But it cannot b^ 
doubted, th^t he exerted all his abilities and influence againft 
It. " That wicked and ambitious men (fays the ingenious and 
candid Mr. Gilpin) fiiould wade through blood to fupport ei- 
i&er civH or ecclefiafticat tyranny, is too common a fight to be 
natter of furprize. But that any fet of men fhould fo far per- 
vert their notions of right and wrong, as calmly to believe that 
a few erroneous opinions could make a man in the higheft de* 
gree criminal, however excellent his life might be, is a thing 

T 2 ^ altogether 

ftftance from the French Courts the reftrided in point of troops or mo* 
Duke of Orleans having, netwith- ney; for though be red aced the caftl« 
iiandtng the trace which fubfifted of Aberyftwitb, he could not prevent 
with England, engaged in a league its being immediately recovered by 
with Glendower. Accordingly, this Glendower. In 1408 Prince Henry was 
year the Marlhal de Montmorency ar- fo fuccefsful in his operations, that be 
rived in Wales with a numerous £ieet compleated the conqueiV of Soutli 
from which he landed twelve thou- Wales, and reduced Harlech in Merio* 
fand men i then, joining Glendower, neth(}>ire ; fo that Glendower was in 
took Caermarthen, Worcefter, and a manner befieged in Snowdun, where 
leveral other places, ravaging the he was greatly flraitened for fub- 
country with fire and fword, and- fiflence. From thence be detached 
carrying off an immenfe booty, part of his troops to ravage Shrop«> 
King Henry marched himfelf to flop (hire, under the command of Jlees 
the progrefs of thefe invaders j bat Du, and Philpot Scudamore, his two 
he was fo retarded by bad weather, beft officers, who were defeated^ 
th it, before he arrived in the Marches taken, and executed at London. As 
of Wales, the French auxiliaries were Glendower*s fortunebegan to change, 
embarked. For though the fleet his adherents gradually forfook him j 
which brought thefe French troops, many of whom fubmitted, and were 
which is faid to have confided of an pardoned by Prince Henry. Ha 
hundred and forty fail, had lafely himfelf might have obtained the 
landed theni, yet the Lord Berkley, fame favour, would he have looped 
and Henry Pay, who commanded the to fubmiffion. But he chofe rather 
fquadroh of the Cinque Ports, having to lead the remainder of his life in a 
attacked the French flups in Milford wandering manner, fiiifting about 
flaven, and took fourteen, and burnt from place to place, and preferve his 
fifteen of them, the refl were fo independence, than to purchafe eafe 
frightened, that they foon after fled and fafety at the expence of his free* 
liome. However, the feafon was fo dom. He led this fugitive life for 
fj^r advanced, that he could do nothing two years, fpmetimes at the head of 
of importance againft Glendower ; a party, and fometimes quite fell* 
who intercepted fifty waggons, laden tary j and at laft died at his daugh* 
with provifions and money for the ter^s houfe in. Hereford (hire, where 
fubfiftence of the armyj which he was entertained in the difguifeof 
obliged the Ring to hai^en his retreat ai ffiepherd.— — We have been the 
towards London. In 1407, the more particular in our account of 
prince of Wales made fome confi« this famous Welch Chieftain^ becaufe 
(lerable progrtfs ag .ind Glendower, he aj^ears to have been as remark- 
infomuch that the Parliament ex- able a pei-fon as any who appeared 
preflcd ., their fatisfadlion with his within the Britiih dominions during 
gncla^ i but he feems to have been this period. 
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altogether amazing. And yet charity obligeth ns to believe^ 
that many of the Popiih perfecators of thofe times were thus 
perfaaded. << The difciplei of Wickliff (favs Reinher, a Po» 
'' pilh writer,) are men of aferioas, modeft deportment* avoid- 
^' ing all odentation in drefs, mixing little with the ba(y 
** worldy and complaining of the debaachery of mankind. 
*' They maintain themfelves wholly (fays he) by their own la- 
•* bour, and utterly defpife wealth ; being fully content with. 
'* bare necefTaries. They are chafte and temperate ; are never 
*' feen in taverns, or amofed by the trifling gaieties of life. 
** But you find them always employed, either learning, or teach.' 
'* ing. They are concife and devout in their prayers, blaming 
'< an unanimated prolixity. They never fwear, fpeak little, 
^* and in their public preaching lay the chief ftreft on charity." 
All thefe'things (adds Mr. Gilpin) this writer* mentions wi(h 
great fimplicity, not as the marks of a virtuous condudl, but as 
the figns of herefy. A ftriking inHance, amone many others, 
of the little regard paid in thofe times to morals, in compari- 
fon of opinions and outward obfervances. 

If there were no other arguments againd the Romifli Church, 
than its intolerant fpirit, and the cruel perfecutions which have 
been authorized by it, they alone would be fufficient to demon- 
ilrate the abfurdity of its pretenfions to infallibility, and to be* 
ing the only true Church. Can any man who has ever read the 
Kew Tenement, think that it is confiilent with the mild, the 
amiable, the gentle fpirit of ChriAianity, that the profefTors of 
it fhould perfecnte, torture, and put to cruel deaths, thofe who 
are of diiferet^t opinions from themfelves ? The Chriftian reli* 
gion, which its Divine Author has excellently calculated, to 
promote among mankind the practice of humanity, benevolence, 
and every focial virtue, has in the RomiHi Church been made a 
pretence for the moft ihocking barbarities. There have been, 
indeed, fome inflancesof perfecution among Proteftants, to th& 
very great didionour of all thofe who were concerned in 
them ( » )• But thefe can come into no degree of comparifon 
with thofe in tHe Romifh Church, which have been fo nume- 
lous, that, perfecution may be coniidered as one of the charac- 

te^iftic 

(»)*The{;oniiAentProteftant, and odious, and lofes its principal glory 
the judicious friend to Chriftianity, of being rational $ and men are 
"will fee with regret the perfecution tempted to fufpedl that to be defti- 
even of Infidels. He will be forry to tute of good proof, which needs to 
find, that in England there Hiould be fupported by force. And all reli- 
ever have been any instance of gions (like colours in the dark) are 
goals or pillories being employ, alike, when the ufe of reafon is laid 
ed for the converfion of unbe- alide, and force fupplies the place of 
lievers. He wiU confider it as a it. Whenever it becomes the prac- 
diihonour to Chridianity, to fuppofe tice to put to death thofe who Mrili 
that it Itands in need of any fuch not be converted, it will not feem 
fupports. ** ^y perfecution (fays worth the while to take pains to con- 
Dr. Goodman) reiixion icfeif is made vince them.** 

ThQ 
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tenflic features of Popery. BaC furely the Chriftian religion, 
which incnlcates mercy, patience, and charity, npon all icsdif- 
ciples ; and the conftant tenor of which is tendernefs and 
meeknefs to thofe who oppofe themfelves, and the Great Au- 
thor of which 18 reprefented as an utter enemy to all injurious 
treatment of any man on the account of his diiFereiit faith, 
is highly injured and difhonoured, when it is brought to counte- 
nance orfupport any fpecies of perfecution. 

But to return to our review of the public tranfadions of this 
period.— —In 1401, the Earl of Douglas, with fome of the 
principal Scotch Nobility, at the head of thirteen thoufand 
men, entered England,, aiid ravaged the northern borders 
for fome time without oppoiition. But on their retarn to Scot- 
land, they were intercepted by a confiderable body of EngliQi 
troops, commanded by the Earl of Northumberland, his fon 
Henry Ho tfpur, the Earl of Dunbar, who was a refugee in Eng- 
land, and the Lord Greyfloke. The two armies engaged at 
Holmedon-hill, on the borders of Northumberland, where the 
Scots were totally defeated, and the Earl of Douglafs, and feve- 
ral other Noblemen, and perfons of diftin6iion, taken prifoners. 
In 1402, a report was induftrioufly fpread throughout England, 
that the late King Richard was ftill alive, and had levied an 
army in Scotland, m order to expel King Henry as an ufurper. 
Papers were afhxed to the church doors, and other public 
places, containing the moft violent inve£lives againft the King ; 
at which he was fo exafperated, that he fwore he would never 
pardon any perfon who fhould be convided of having offered 
them to the public. And Sir Roger Clarendon, natural fon of «* 

The obfervatlons on this fubjefl, of for any fon of the Church/ how po- ' "* * Z*** 

that admirable Philofopher, & fteady tent foever, with all his dragoons^*' 

friend to oniverfal liberty, Mr. Xofy^^y Mr. Locks further obferves, that ^' 

are excellent. <* Thofe (fays he) *' fuch is the nature of the under- 

who fincerely deiire the good of Aanding, that it cannot be compelled 

ibuls, will tread in the fteps, and to the belief of anything by outward 

follow the perfe^ example ot that force. Cor.fi feat ion of eftate,impri- 

Prince of Peace, whofent out his fonment^ torments, nothing of that 

foldiers to the fubduing of nations, nature can have any fuch efficacy, as 

and gathering them into (lis church, .to make men change the inward 

not armed with the fword, or other judgment that they have framed of 

inilraments of force, but prepared things.**— ''And I would remind thofe 

^th the gofpel of peace, and with that contend earoefliy for compul* 

the exemplary hoUnefs of their con- five methods, That the Gofpel fre- 

▼erfation. This was his method* quentlydeclares that the true difciples 

Though if Infidels were to be con- of Christ muft fuifer perfecution j 

▼erted by force, if thofe that are ei- but that the Church of Christ 

tber blind or obftinate were to be fhould perfecute others^ and force 

4rawnoff from their errors by armed others by fire and fword to embrace 

Ibldiers, we know very well that it her faith and doArine, I could never 

was much more eafy for him to do it yet find in any of the books of the 

with armies of heavenly legions, than New Tcltamem.* * 
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tile BTacIc Prince, wis taken into cuftody on fbfpiddn of beitt^ 
concerned in a plot againil the government, with the prieil of 
Ware» the prior of Liiwnei and nine other Francifcan Prisuv, 
who were handed at Tvbom without any fontial conviftion. 
Bat thefe feventies ferved only to iilcreafe the number of male- 
bontentst and deftroyed the opinion which had been conceived 
of Henry's clemency. 

About this time, the French made a defcent apOn the Ifle df 
Wight, vnder the command of the Count de St. Pol, t«rho had 
married an uterine fifterof Richard II. and fio^ pretended, iti 
kis own name, to revenge the death of his brother-ift-law. The 
(Court of France connived at his deiiga, and even fomiflied him 
with troops for the enterprifee ; bat he was notwith (landing en« 
fuccefsful ; for having plondered feme villages, the brave in* 
habitants of the ifle drove him back with diftionoor to his (hips, 
without any military affiilance. King Ilenry complained bf 
this iiivaiion to the French Court ; but he could procure no 
other anfwer, but that the French King^s intention wis to ob- 
serve the truce, which was again confirmed ; and Henry put up 
with the affront, rather than involve himfelf in a foreign war, 
while fuch difcontents prevailed within his own kingdom. The 
following year, the Duke of Orleans, as champion for Ri- 
chard's memory, challencted Henry to fingle combat, at the 
head of ah hundred Knights ; but he fejernd this defiance as 
coming from an inferior { telling him at the fame time, that 
they might chance to meet in battle, where the^ would have an 
opportunity of meafuring their fwords according to his defire. 
I'he Dake was irritated at the contempt with which Henrv bad 
treated him, and fome bitter reproaches pafled between them ; 
but the French Court did not chufe to come to an open declara- 
tion of war. 

In i«4P3, King Henry being a Widower, tnarfi^d Joan, daugh- 
ter of Charles King of. Navarre, and now Duchefs dowager of 
firictany. This marriage was the foarce of great evils to this 
kingdom ; for the inhabitants of Brittany conceiving an ill 
opinion of the marriage, and being powerful at fea, they fud- 
denly landed in the well, and burnt Plvmonth, at the time when 
the King was engaged in opp6(ing the rebellion raifed againft 
bim by the Earl of Northumberland, and other Lords, of which 
Ibme account hath already been given. This infnlt, however, 
did not long remain unrcvenged ; for the inhabitants of Ply- 
piouth having fitted out a iquadron, undet the' command of 
William de Wil ford, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, he firft took 
forty fhips laden with merchandize, and then burnt the like 
number in their harbours, took two towns, and ravaged with 
fire and fword a great part of the coaft of Brittany. Admiral 
de Calle), who commanded the enemv's fleet, in the mean time, 
attempted the Ifle of Wight ; but .failing of fucccfs there, he 

Ittered 
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Peered for Devqnikir«^ where he landed, and briiUy attacked: 
Dartmonthy but was defeated by th&coantry militia, with the 
loft of four hundred men killed, and two- hnndredi tf^kea ; 
among which were himfelf, and two other perfons of diftino* 
tion ; yet his fqoadron, and the Flemings, flill infeiled the 
coaft, took many (hips, and, to ihew their inveteracy ^ainil th«i 
Enriiih, hanged all the feamen who fell into their hanos. 

Aboat the famc^ time, the Earl of Kent failed with a confi-* 
derable fleet to the coaft of Flanders, where he cruifed for ibme 
time upon the enemy, the Flemings being then fubjed to a 
Prbce of the Honfe of Prance. The Englifh fleet, entering^ 
the port of Sluys, took three- Genoefe merchantmen of a very^ 
large fize, and afterwards faarched all the ports on the Normaa 
coafl^ and landing in^feveral places, burnt atleaft fix and thirty 
towns, and then retnnied to England with an immenfe booty. 

In 1404, the Gbancellor, in his fpeech tathe Parliament at the 

opening of the feffion, obferved that the fupplies granted by tha 

late Parliament, had not been ade<|nate to the neceflities of go* 

Yerninent ; and (hewed the neceflity there was, from thefituatioa 

of afikirs, that a confiderable fubudy fiiould be granted. The 

Commons, by way of anfwer to this demand, went in a body» 

and prefented an addrefs to« the King, importing, that without 

bnrthenine hjs people, he might relieve the neceflities of the 

State, hy iHssing the revenues of theX^lergy, who poflfeflTed one 

third or the riches in the kingdom, and ought * to contribute 

largely to theoccafions of the government, as they were totally 

cjcempted from per(Qnal fervice. When the Conwnoas delivered 

this addrefs to the. King, the Archbifliop of Canterbury waa 

prefent. There can be.no doubt, that the PriraaJte was fuffici- 

ently alarmed* at fo dangerous an attack npon the Chur^lu He 

observed theKingcS>coantenance; and nerceiving that the. pro!^ 

poial ieemed not difagreeable to him, Rood up, and oppofed it 

with great vehemence. AQioAg4>ther things, whicbhe urged oa 

behalf of the Clergy, he-obferved, that th^King, in.flripping 

chera of their po&mons, would' put* a flop to the prayers which 

they inceflhntly ofiered np to« Hea)«a.for the profperity of the 

State ; and that he could not expe^ that Gqd woidd vouchfalii 

bls^protedipn to. the kingdoQi, if fq little reg^d flioald be paid 

to the intereft of the Clergy. He declared, that while hp oc* 

cupied the See of Canterbury, he .would oppofefuoh injuilice to 

the lafl moment. of his life j; and? then.fell upoA his .kn^es bc» 

fore the King, and oonjuredhinv as he valued his eternal falva* 

tioi», to avoid k ftep which would not only.be a- dire^' violatioa 

of Jiia coronation oath, but alfo oblige the, Clergy to proceed to 

fuch ecclefla^cal cenfiires, as would throw, the whole kingdoias 

into confuflon. Henry, who might. probably be ftartlcd by thf 

Uft infinuation, aflured the Archbi£hop, that his. fears were air 

sogethcr without foundation ; for. he was determined to. mainr 

taia the Church in all hep rights and privileges* The Primate 

encouraged 
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eocoanged by this aflbiance from tht King, turned to tbe 
CommonSy and reproached them for their prefiimption in pre- 
fenting fuch an addrefst which he attributed to impiety and 
avarice. The Commons made him no reply ; but^ however, 
perfifted in their refolution, and brought in a bill for feizing the 
revenues of the Clergy ; but the £ccle£aftics had fo much in* 
fluence among the Nobility, tl^at it was thrown out in the 
Houfe of' Peers. 

In 14069 the citv of London was affli£Ud with a dreadful 
plague, which carriea off vaft numbers of the inhabitants ; and 
the King, who, to avoid the contagion, had refided part of the 
fummer in Kent, having refolved to vifit another country houfe 
in Norfolk by fea, went on board a fmall veflel, attended only 
by four other fliips. But in this (hort voyage he was at.tackea 
by fome French privateers ; who, after a very briik engage- 
ment, took every velTel but that in which the King was, and 
carried them off to their own coafb. This convinced Henry of 
the neceffity of keeping better fleets at fea, and therefore he or- 
dered a very ftrong one to be fitted out the next vear, under the 
command of the Earl of Kent, v^ho effe£fcually fcoured the 
farrow Seas ; and when he had cleared our coafts, flood over to 
Brittany, and landing in the little ifland of Briehac, attacked a 
town there, in which the privateers had taken fhelter, took it b/ 
fiorm, and put them all to the fword ; but, in the a^iouy him- 
felf received a wound which proved mortal. 

We find but very few particulars related of Lord Cobham 
during this reign. But he is frequently fpoken of as having 
been a very brave and experienced officer ; he muft therefore 
have been employed in military tranfaAions of which we havo 
now no particular account. ** In all adventrous ads of worldly 
manhood (fays Bale) he was ever fortunate, doughty,* noble, 
^* and valiant." And it is acknowledged by 'hi£>rian$, who 
are by no means partial in his favour, that by his valour and mi- 
litary talents he acquired the efleem both of Henry IV. and 
Henry V. '< He was (fays Mr. Guthrie) oae of the braveft 
men, and befl ofiicers in England ; he had ferved with great re- 
putation in France; and the opinion of his valour, joined to 
that of his honeily and piety, had gained him prodigious popa- 
larity. 

We have feen that it was King Henry's determination, at all 
events, to be upon good terms with the Clergy, to whom Lord 
Cobham was extremely obnoxious. However, the King does 
not appear to have difcovered any change towards this Noble- 
man on that account, who is reprefented as one of the principal 
•jmamentsof his Court. For in the year 1407, he gave him a 
public teflimony of his regard. France being .at Uiis time a 
fceneof great diforder, through the competition, of the factions 
headed by the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, Henry thought 
4t to imermeddk in thefc. troubles, and to affift the Duke of 

Burgundy ^ 
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Borgandy ; axid to which perhaps he was ftimalated^ not qdI/ 
by political reafons, butalfo by the per fonal- affronts he had re- 
ceived from the Duke of Orleans. 

In 14109 Kin^ Henry having demanded a fubixdy to defray 
the expences of Government, the Commons laid hold of the 
occafion to renew their addxefs agaiaft the Clergy« They pre. 
fented two addfefles to the King, in one of which they repre- 
fented, that the Clergy made a bad ufe of their enormous 
wealthy which ought to be appropriated to the public fer vice of 
the kingdom ; and in. the other they petitioned that the a& 
palled againft the Lollards might be repealed, or at leait mitir- 

fated. Bat Henry, who was now firmly feated on the Throne, 
egan to ^peak in a more arbitrary ftrain than he had fonnerl^ 
done. He anfwered them » with great aufterity, that he neither 
could nor would confent to their petitions ; and peremptority 
forbad them to meddle for the future with the affairs of the 
Charch, for which he affe&ed to have an extraordinary regard. 
With refped to the Lollards, he faid, that far from confentinjg; 
-to ciie repeal of the a£t againff them, he wifhed that a more ri- 
gorous ffatute might be paffed, in order to extirpate fuch soi 
execrable herefy (i)^ ^ 

In 1413, King Henry the Fourth died, and his fon was imme- 
diately proclaimed by the name of Henry the Fifth. He had 
given, during the lite of his father, remark^le evidences of 
hit vsJour and military capacity, in' the battle of Shrewibury, 
and in the war with Glendower ; but he had alio given a loofe 
to all kinds of debauchery, and was furronnded by a fet of pro- 
fligates, who made a practice of committing ads of violence 
and injuftioe (/). But the iMoment he afcended the Throne of 
his father, his manners and his fentiments feemed entirely 

4. U changed* 

(A ) This year Henry, to (hew he mention Lord Cobbaofii he fays, *' he 

was in earneft^ /JT"^ ^ warrMnt lor ^' was extremely popular among the 

the execufion of a man named Bod^, *' people of his own perfualion, ^yho 

who wae accordingljr buined for op- *' were generally snthusjastic 

pofingand denying the dodrine of '< Fanatics.** The doAor had, 

TranfnbftanUataon. . Or. SmoUet, in however, before told us, chat the 

defcribing the execatkm, calU hun a majority of the HooT^ of Commons 

roo« Fanatic, The dedot has leaned towards LolUrdiftn.*-'— See 

giveo no reafon for honouring him SiiioJklet*s Hiil. of Englaady Vol. 4. 

with that title, but his exclaiming p. 279, %%o, 296. %vo. edit. 

agaioft the dodnne of the real pre- ( / ) There is a remarkable tnftance 

fence in the Sacrament. Perhaps he recorded, of the irregularity of bis 

thovght 00 man but a fanatic would behaviour while Prince of Wales. A 

die lor religion $ for furely the inge- fervant of bis, and who was alfo 

nioua hiilorian did not mean to inti- .probably one of his profligate com* 

mate,' that dcoying the doiftnne of paoions, was arraigned for felony at 

Traofubilaaeiation was an indication the King's Bench Bar. The Prince 

of Fanatidfai. But this is not die being informed of this, in a great 

only iflilance of the 6o€tor*9 fpeaking rage weat into the Court of King's 

in a contemptuous manner of the Bench, and coming up to the Bar, 

Wicklifiites. For having occafion to demanded that his fervant might be 

unfettered 
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changed. He difmifled the companions of his loofer hoar^, 
and with them his debaachery : he appeared to be adaated 
only by the moil noble and generous principles ; and among 
his other virtues, piety appeared very, confpicuous. The 
Clergy obferved this, and endeavoured to turn it to their own 
advantage. 

Thomas Arundel, a Prelate of great zeal and great bigotry, 
was at this time Archbifhop of Canterbury. The convocation 
which aflembled in the firft year of the new King, was direfted 
and influenced by him. The chief fubjeft of their debate was 
th6 growth of herefy, and the principal object which the Arch- 
bifhop had in view was the deilru£tion of Lord Cobhafn ; for he 
being confidered as .the head of the Wickliffites, it was pre- 
fumedythat if his ruin could be effedtedy it would ilrike a terror 
into all thofe who adhered to the fame tenets. But as^ Lord 
'Cobhdm was in favour with the King, and like wife very popu- 
lar, this was an undertaking which reauired great caution. The 
Archbifhop therefore contented himfelt at prefent'with founding 
the King's fentiments, by requefting an order from his Majeftv 
to fend Commiflioners to Oxford, to enquire into the growth or- 
berefy ; to Which requeft the King made no objedion. 

Oxford was at this time the feat of herefy* Wickliff .was 
here ilill remembered with efleem and gratitude ; and his learn- 
ing, eloquence, fortitude, and unwearied labours in the caufe of 
truth and religious liberty, were yet the objeds of admiration. 

His 

unfettered, and fet at liberty. This calmnefs as fudden and furprizing as 

extraordinary behaviour of the Prince the offence had been which Urew it 

^r Wales a Aopifhed the whole Court; upon him. King Henry being ia- 

hut the Lord Chief Judice defined the 'formed of the aifair, is faid to have 

Prince not to attempt hindering his returned thanks to God, « That he 

jfervant from being tiled for the of- had given him both a Judg< wh* 

fence with which he was charged, knew how to adminifler^ and a Ton 

according to ' the laws of the king- who coiild obey judice.** This 

dom* The Prince, nevefthdefs, at« Judge, who fo well fupported the 

tempted to take away his fervant by dignity of hi) offi^, wa$ Sir Wii. 

' force; in which being oppofed by liam Gai^oigmz. He was bom 

the Judge, who comm>inded him to about the year 1350, and was made 

leate the prifoner and depart, he Chief Joftice of the Court of King*s 

hifhed furioufly up to the Bench, Bench in 1401. How much he diC 

and, as is generally faid, ftruck the tinguilhed himfelf in that office, ap' 

. Chief Juftice, then fitting in the exe- pears from the feveral abilra^s of 

cutionof his ofiice. Hereupon the ' his opinions, arguments, diOiofiions, 

Ju^e, nothing intimidated, after and deciiions, which occur in our old 

fome expollulations upon the. out- books of law-reports. Befides the 

rage, indignity, and unwarrantable great weight of his decifioos In the 
interruption to the proceedings in, Ktng*s Bench, he was alfo (engaged ia 

that jplace, dire^Iy comnfitted him to regulating and reforming many other 

the King's Bench prifon, there to public affairs, purfuant to the refolu- 

wait his father's pleafure. The prince tions and dirediions of Parliament j 

was fo much (Iruck with the juftnefs and appears always to have been re* 

of the Chief JuOice's expoftulation, markable for his firmnefs and integ- 

and the dignity ol his manner, that rity. He diod in the firA year of 

be fubmit(ed to his fenience with a Henry V. 
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His priociples liad been imbibed by great numbers of the 
younger ftiidents ; and his opinions were frequently maintained 
pabUckly in the fchools. The govemino; part of the Univcrfity 
were» neverthelefsy flill firmly attached to the eftabliihed i-«li* 
gion. 

Commiffioners having been fent to the Univeriity, agreeable 
to the reqaeil of the Archbifiiop, and having' made their en* 
quiry» they returnied with the particulars of it to the Primate^ 
who laid them before the convocation. Lon^ debates enfued 
thereupon ; the refult of which was» that the mcreaie of herefy 
was particularly owing to the influence of Lord Cobham ; who 
not only avowedly held heretical opinions himfeif» but encou- 
raged Icholars from Oxford, and other places, by bountiful 
ftipendsy td propagate thofe opinions in the country. It was 
therefore deiermined by the convocation, that a profecutioa 
fhoald be immediately commenced a?ain$ him. A member of 
the convocation however, more cool and politic than the reft» 
ob/erved, that as the Lord Cobham was not only a favourite, 
bat even a domeftic at Court, it would be improper to proceed 
farther in the affair, till they had made application to the King. 
This advice being approved, the Archbifhop, at the head of a 
large body of dignified Ecclefiaftics, waited upon Henry ; and 
with as much acrimony as decency would permit, laid before 
hioi the ofience of the Lord Cobham ; and in all Humility and 
Charity begged that his Msyefty would fufer tbm, for Christ ^ 
faket to put him to ^Itath. 

To this meek and humane requeH of the Archbifliop, the£v?? 
replied, that he had ever been averfe from (heddio^ blood in 
the caufe of religion ; and that he thought fuch violence more 
deftrudlive of truth than error. He therefore enjoined the con* 
vocation to poftpone the affair a few days ; in which time^lie 
woaldhimfelf (hefaid) reafon with the Lprd Cobham^ wifofe 
behaviour he by no means approved ; and if this were in'effec* 
tual, hewould'then leave him to the cenfureof the Church ; and 
with this anfwer the Archbifhop appeared fatisfied, 

.Henry afterwards, agreeable to his promife, fent for the Lord 
Cobham, ai^d endeavoured, by all the arguments in his power, 
xo let before him the high offence of feparating from the 
Church, pathetically exhorting him to retract his errors. But 
Lord Cobham^s religious principles were too deeply rooted in 
l&im to be fhaken by the King's arguments ; and hb love of 
truth, and his convidion of the importance of religion, were 
too great for him to facrifice them out of complaifance to his 
Sovereign. To the reafbning and exhortation of the King, he, 
therefore, made, the following reply. ** I ever was (faid he) a 
** dutiful fubjedl to your Majeny, and I hope ever ihaii be. 
** Next to God, I profefs obedience to my King. But as for 
** the fpiritual dominion of the Pope, I never could fee 00. 
•< what foundation it is claimed, nor can I p^y him any obedi- 

U Z ** encc* 
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'* ence. As Aire as God's word is troc, to me it is folly evi- 
^* dene, that he is the gr^t Anti-Chrift foretold in holy writ/^ 
This aufwer of Lord Cobham is faid fo exceedingly to hav^ 
ihocked the King, that he turned from him in viuble difplea*- 
flire« . and withdrei^' from that time every mark Of hi» favour 
from him. He now gave the Archbiihop leave to proceed 
^gaicft Lord Cobham with the utmoft extremity in the ecclefi- 
attical courts; *' according to the devilifh decrees, (fays Bale) 
** which they call the laws of holy church.'* 

The Archbifhop, upon this, immediately cited the Lord 
Cobham to appear before him on a fixed day ; but this high* 
fpirited Nobleman expreffed great contempt for the Arch bifhop's 
citation, and would not even fuifer his fmnmoner to enter his 

fate. The Archbiihop, upon this, caufed the citation to be 
xed upon the doors of the cathedral of Rochefter, which was 
only three miles from Cowling-Caftle, the Lord Cobham's feat ; 
but it was immediately torn from thence by unknown hands. 
On the nth of September, which was the day appointed for his 
appearance, the Pcimate and hisailbciates fat m confiflory ; and 
JLord Cobham not appearing, the Archbiihop pronounced him 
contumacious-; and accordingly excommunicated him without 
farther ceremony, and threatening dread fpl anathema's, called 
in the civil power to aflift him, agreeable to the late ena^ed 
l.aw. 

Lord Cobham now began to think himfelf in real danger ; 
for aided as the Clergy now were by the civil power, he knew 
there wouIJ be fcarce a pofiibility of warding of the intended 
blow. However, he had ftill hopes that the King's favour was 
not abfolutcly alienated* from him ; at lead he thought it of 
importance to make the experiment. He pnt in writing, there- 
fore, a confeiHon of his faith ; and with this in his hand he 
wailed upon the King, and begged his Majefty to be tii^ judge 
him£^f, whether he had defer ved the rough treatment he re- 
ceived. 

In this confeffion he iirft recited the Apoftle's Creed; and 
then, by way of explanation, profefled his belief in the Tri- 
nity, and acknowledged Christ as 'the only Head of the 
Church, which he divided into the BlefTed in Heaven, thofe 
who are tormented in purgatory, (if, fays he, there is founda- 
tion in fcripture for any fuch place,) and the righteous on earth« 
Speaking of the different claffes in the Chriftian Church, of 
the Prie& he particularly fays, that they (hould evermore be 
occupied in preaching and teaching the fcriptures purely, and ia 
giving wholfome counfels of good living to the laity. He fur- 
ther adds, tif^t they (hould be more modeli, gentle, and lowly4n 
fpirit, than any other people* He then profefled to believe^ 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was conttined 
CnaisT's body and blood, under the fimilitude of bread and 
wine. Finally^ fays be» my faith is> that .Gop will afk no 

more 
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more of a Chri^an in this life, than to obey tbe precepts 0/ hts 
blefied law. If any Prelate of the Church reqaireth more, or 
any other kind of obedience, be contemneth Christ, exalteth 
himfelf above God, and beconneth plainly Anti-Chrifl. All* 
thefe premifes, (ays Lord Cobham, I believe particularly, and 
generally all that God hath left in his Holy Scripture that I 
fhonld bflieve. '' I therefore eameftly defire, (he adds, ad- 
dreffiog himfelf to the King,) that you, my Sovereign and 
I^ie^e Lord, would caufe this confeifion of mine to be fairly ex- 
amined by 'the moft pious, wife^ and learned men in the king- 
dom. And if it be found agreeable to truth, let it be allowed 
€o be h^ and -me be confidered as a true Chriflian* But if it 
be proved to be otherwife, let it be utterly condemned, and let 
me be taught a better belief from the word of God." 

When Lord Cobham offered this confeifion to the King, he 
coldly ordered it to be given to the Archbifliop ; upon which 
be offered to bring an hundred Knights, who would bear tefli- 
mony to the innocence of his life ana opinions. The King be- 
ing ^lent, heaflumed an hieher flrain, and begged his Majefty 
would permit him, as was u^al in lefs matters, to vindicate his ^ 
innocence by the law of arms ; but the King flill continued 
£lent« At this inftant, a perfon entered the chamber, and in 
the King's prefence cited Lord Cobham to appear before the 
Archbimop. This, from the circumflances of it, feems to have 
been a concerted affair ; and Lord Cdbham, flartled at the fud- 
dennefs of the thing, made his laff effort. ** Since (faid he) I 
*^ can have no other juffice, I appeal to the Pope at Rome." 
The King, enraged at this, cried out with vehemence, *' Thou. 
^< (halt never profecute thy appeal ;" and Lord Cobham re- 
foiing to fubmit implicitly to the cenfure of the Church, was 
immediately hurried to the Tower by the King's erder^ ' It is 
very extraordinary, that Lord Cobham fhould hav^ made this 
appeal to the Pope, whofe fupremacy he had ever denied. He 
was, probably, much agitated with paifion, as he appears natu* 
rally to have been of a warm temper, at feeing himfelf fo en- 
tirely deferted by the King ; and might poflibly intend to inti- 
mate; that however little reafon he had to exped impartial juf- 
tice from the Pope, he yet thought he fhould have more juftice 
even from him, than from the Archbiihop and convocation ; 
and he might alfcf make the appeal, in hope that he ihould at 
leaft gain time by it. 

On the 2 id of September, the Primate, fitting in the Chap- 
-ter-Hoofe of St. Paul's, afiiiled by the Bifnops of London and 
Winchefter, Lord Cobham was brought before him by the 
Aieutenant of the Tower. The Arcbbifhop addreffed him 
thus : ** Sir, (faid he) it was fuiHciently proved in a late fef- 
iio§ of convocation, that you held many heretical opinions ; 
opon which, agreeable to our forms, you were cited to appear 
before us ; and, refnfing, yon have been for contumacy excom. 

muaicated. 
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nonicated. Had yoa made proper fubmiflions, I was then 
ready to have abfolved youj and am now." Lord Cobbam, 
taking no notice of the offer of abfolutiony only faid in an* 
fwer, that if his Lord (hip would give him leave, he would juft 
read his opinion on thofe articles about which he fuppofed he 
was called in queftion ; that any farther examination on thofe 
points was needlefs, for he was entirely fixed* and jhould notr 
be found to waver. 

Leave being accordingly given* he read a paper, in which 
was contained his opimon on the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, penance, images, and pilgrimages. As to the firft 
point he held, that pHaisr's body was really contained under 
the form of bread, with regard to the fecond, he thought pe** 
nance for iin, as a ftgn of contrition, was ufeful and proper. 
Images he thought only allowable to remind men of heavenly 
things ; and that he who really paid divine worfhip to them^ 
was an Idolater. As to the lad point, he faid that all men 
were pilgrims upon earth, towards happinefs or mifery ;, but he 
was perfuaded, that if a man's life was immoral, his going on 
pilgrimage to every quarter of the world would not recom* 
mend him to the Divine Favour, fiut he declared himfelf 
confident, that the man who confcientioufly conformed himfelf 
to the commandments of Goo, would by fo doing infure his 
falvation, though he teuld never perfor;n one pilgrimage ei« 
ther to Compoflella, Rome, Canterbury, or any other place. 

When he had read this paper, he delivered it to the Arch* 
bifhop, who examined it, inconjunftion with the other Bifliops^ 
and iome of the Do£lors ; and then told hinii that what wa^ 
contained in it was in part good and orthodox ; but that in 
other pans he was not fufficiently explicit. There were other 
points alfo, the Primate faid, in which it was expeded he ihould 
give his opinion. Lord Cobh^m refufed to make any other aa- 
fwer ; telling the Archbifhop, he was fixed in his opinions* 
*' You fee me (added he) in your hands, and may do wit)^ 
•• me what you pleafe." 

This refolution, in whkh he perfided, difconcerted the Arch- 
bifliop. However, after a confultation among themfelves, the 
Primate told him^ that on all thefe points Holy Church had de- 
termined ; by which determination all Chriiliaps ought to 
abide. He added, that for the prefent he would difmifs him^ 
but fhould expert a more explicit anfwei- on the Monday follow- 
ing ; and in particular to this quedion, '* Whether there re- 
*< mainedany material bread in the Sacrament of the Altar, af- 
*< ter the words of confecration, or not V* And in the me^ 
time, he told him, he would fend hifn, as a diredlion to his 
faith, the determination of the Church upon thofe points, on 
which his opinion would be particularly required. The next 
day hp fent (he following curious paper to Lord Cobham in the 

» Towcr^ 
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Tourer, for liis perafal ; which (hews the grofsncfs of ibme of 
£he opioioBs of the Church at that time. 

Thi DfitrwumatUm •f tht Archbishop ami the Clirgt. 

•* The fsdth and determination of the Holy Church, touch- 
** ing the blifsful Sacrament of the Altar, is this. That after 
** the facramental words be once fpoken by a Pricil in his 
«* roafs, the material bread, that was before bread, is turned into 
•* CHaiST*s very body ; and the material wine, that was before 
•• wine, is turned into Christ's very blood. And ib there re- 
** naineth in the Sacrament of the Altar, from thenceforth, no 
** OMterial bread, nor material wine, which uere there before 
** the iacramental words were fpoken.—How believe you this 
•« article ? 

•• Holv Church hath determined, that every Chridian man 
«« living acre bodily upon earth, ought to be (hriven to a Pricil, 

•< ordained by the Church, if he may come to him, Christ 

•• ordsuned St, Peter the Apoftle to be his Vicar here on earth, 
•« whofe See is the Holy Church of Rome, And he granted 
** that the fame power which he gave unto Peter, ihoald fuc- 
«• ceed to all Peter's fucceffors, which we now call Popci of 
^ Rome. By whofe fpecial power, in particular Churches, he 
•« ordained Archbiihops, Bifhops, Parfons, Curates, and other 
" degrees ; whom ChrilUan men ought to obey after the Iaws 
•* of the Church of Rome. This is the determination of 
•• Holy Church.— Holy Church hath determined, that it is 
** Meritorious to a Chrillian man to go on pilgrimage to holy- 
*' places ; and there to worihip holy relics, and images of 
** Saints, Apollles, Martyrs, ConfeiTors, and all other Suin:a 
*« besides, approved by the Church of Rome.~How believe 
«« you thcfe articles ?" 

The Archbiihop, attended by three Biinops, and four heads 
of religious houfes, appeared in court on the day appointed. He 
kad removed his judicial chair from the Chapter-Houfe of 
St. Paul's to a Pominican Convent, which then llood within 
Lwlgate^ in London* I'his place was crowded with a nume- 
rous throng of Friars and Monks, as well as Seculars. And 
amidft the contemptuous looks of thcfe zealots. Lord Cobham, 
attended by Sir Robert Moriey, Lieutenant of the Tower^ 
walked op ondaunted to the place of hearing. l*he Arch* 
bi&op accofted him with an appearance of great mildnefs ; and 
having curforilv run over what had hitherto palled in the pro* 
ce&, told him, he expelled, at their lall meeting, to have fouod 
lam faing for abfolution i but that the door of reconciliation 
was ftill open, if reflexion had yet brought him to himfclf. *^ C 
_** have trefpafled againft you in nothing (laid the high>lpirited 
*** liobleman) : I have no need of your abfolution.'* He then 

knelt 
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knelt donrn, and lifted vp his kftods to Heaven, breakings ont 
into this pathetic exclamation, *< I confefs myfelf before tbee# 
** O eternal God, to have been a great, a erievous finner. Hovy 
*< often have irregular and ungoverncd paffions mifled my 
** youth I How often have I been drawn into fin by the temp* 

•* tations of the world ! Here abfolution is wanted.— —-0 

«• my God, I humbly a(k thy mercy.** He then rofe up, with 
tears in his eyes, and (Irodgly afFe6ted with what he had juft ut- 
tered, he turned to the aiTembly, and ftretching out his arm, 
cried out with a loud voice, *' Lo, thefe are your guides, good 
" people. For the moil £agrant tranfgrefljons of Ood*s moral 
'* law, was I never once caued in queftion by them. I have 
*< teflified my difapprobation of their arbitrary appointments 
** and traditions ; and they treat mc, as they have done others, 
*' with the mod extreme {everity. But let them remember the 
<< denunciations 0? Christ againft the Pharifees ; AU Jhall bi 

The grandeur, 95gnity, and vehemence with which he fpoke, 
threw the court into fome diforder. The force of truth, and 
his energetic manner, might pofllbly make fome impreffion on 
the callous hearts of a few even of the bio;otted Ecctefiaftics 
who furfounded him. The Primate attemptea an aukward apo- 
logy for his treatment of him, and then fuddenly turning to 
him, afked, what he thought of the paper which had been feAt 
to him the day before / and particularly, what he thought of 
the firft article, with regard to the Holy Sacrament f ** My 
faith with regard to the Holy Sacrament, (replied Lord CoB- 
ham) 18, that Chiiist fitting with his difciplcs, the night before 
he fufFered, took bread ; and blefiing it, brake it, and gave it 
to them, faying, Tah, eat, this is my body^ ^hicb ^as givinfor 
you : do this in nmtmbrance of me.' This is my faith, 5ir, 

with regard to the Holy Sacrament. I am taught this faith by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul.'' 

He was then afked by the Archbiftiop, " Whether, after the 
words of confecration, he believed there remained any ittafmnl 
bread ?'* «« The Scriptures (faid he) make no mention of the 
word matirial. I believe, as was exprcffed in the paper I gaVe 
in, that, after confeCratioti, CHRIST'S body remains in the 
form of bread.'* A loud murmur upon this arofe in the af« 
• jfcmbly ; and the words Hete/y, Hireh^ were etchoed on every 
fide: particularly, one of the Bitnops cried out with vehe- 
mence, <■ That it was a. foul hbrefy to call it bread, after the 
facramental words were once fpoken." Lord Cobham, who 
(lood near him, interrupting him, faid, << St. Paul, the Apoftle, 
was as wife a man as you are, and perhaps as good a Chnftian ; 
and yet he, after tne words of confecration, plainly calls it 
Irtad, The bread (faith he) that ijue breaks is it not the C9mmu* 
nion of the body of Chrif P^' St. Paul, he was aniwered, muH be 
otherwife undcrftood ; for it wai furely herefy to fay fo.— — Lord 

Cobham 
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Cobham aikcd.liow i])#t«ppeaf«d N— « Whv (faid the other) it 
JU againft.tbe d^termiiyition of Holy Church/' — ** Yoa kAOw» 
Sir, (intjNrapted the ArcbbHhop) we iitvx you the lUnie faith qa 
this poiot, clearly deterqiined b^ the Chnroh ot Rome» %mx 
mother, aad by the holy dodors."-'*-*^^ I know none holifr 
(replied Locd Cobham) tbaa CHjR{ST ^nd his Apoftles.^ aqd 
this detcrmioa<ion is furely none of tbelr's. .It is plainly 
againil Scriptttre/'-~V Do you not then believe in the deter* 
mioation of the Church f''— <* I do not : I believe the Scrip- 
toref , and all that is founded upon iheqn ; but in your idle ae« 
tesiPiiQations I have no belief. To be (V>rt with yoa, I cannot 
confider the Church of .Rome ^ .any part of the Chriilian 
Church* Its endeavoor is to cf^poTe the puri^ of theGofpel, 
iui|d to.iet iip9 in ics roofii» I know not what abuird conftituuons 
of its own.** 

A4^cl#nuioa of this kind mnft natavally be foppoied to haye 
throfvo fuch an afembly as (his |vas into confuiion. It did to. 
.£very ene exclaimed a^ainft the .audacious heretic ; and, 
amongft others. Dr. Walden, the Prior of the Carmelites, lifted 
9p hu eyes to Meaven, and cried out, *< What defperate 
wretches are thefe fcholacs of Wickliff 1" — •<' Before God pi|d 
aan (replied Lord Cobhaoi vehemently) Ihereorofefs, that be- 
fore I knew Wiokliff, I never abltaioed from fin ; but after I 
was acquainted with^hat virtuous a^n, I iaw my errors, and I 
hope leformed them/* ■** It were an hgrd thing (an- 

fwered Dr. WaMea) if in an jige fo liberally fupplied with pi- 
ous and learned men, I ibouU not be able to amend n\y life, till 
I beard the Devil preach/ ' *' Go on, go on, (r^plj^i 

Lord Cobham with fome warmth,) follow the fteps oi your 
Others, the old PliarUees. Afcribe, like th«m, every thing 

SOod to the Devil, that oppofes your own iniquities. Pronounee 
iem heretics, who rebuke your crimes ; and if you cannot 
Dfove them fuch by Scripture, call in the fathers. — Am I \qo 
levere I \jtt your own a^ons (peak. What warrant have yQu 
from Seriptorefor this very aft you are now about? Where. 4o 
you find it written hi all God's law, that you. may thus fit in 
judgment upon che life of man ?-«—^Hold»— Annas and Cai« 
pbas jnay perhaps .be quoted in yoar fjavour.'* '< Ay, (Ciiid 
one of the Doax>rs,) and CHRIST too, for he judged Judas/* 
«« I never heard that, he did, (replied Lord Cobham) • He pro- 
noonoed indeed a woeagaioH him, as he dotb ftill againft yoo, 
who have followed Judas's fteps : for fiuce his venom hath been 
<hed into che Church, yoa have aever followed CHRIST, but 
▼ilely betrayed his caufe, and difhonoured his religion.** The 
Archbifliop, upon this, defiredhim to explain what he meant by 
nftmm. ** I mean by it (faid he) the wealfJIf of the Church ; 
yoor temporal poiTemns and lordfhips. When the Church waa 
irft endowed, as an aothor of your own pathetically exprefles it> 
an Angel in the aijr cried outi fTot^ wei, <iw# .* tbU daj is venom 
4. X Jh$d 
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Tiw C^Ttr-A tf GOD. Since tlut dme, inftemd of layinf^ 
^:^cr irra tor rtl:|poo, as was common in the early ages, 
^^^^ ^ (Kv^ rc Rooie kiT« bees ec gaged in a conftant fcene of 
T*^' J^^^xc-as^ «r ia cirrtr.^, mnrdensg, poif3ning» or fighting 
•" - ^ e^^)k <cber. H em fciking a oootrsLll is there between 
r^vr c-x:var»5r ce CKRJST, aud that of him who now pretends 
^-r i^ ijic i«:»i ^ kisCksrdi ! CHRIST was full of meeknefs 
^rvc Trvrx^ ; Kk ti* Popc of pri^c and tyranny. CHRIST 
^■^^^ ^z^r- :ij3t fc iU icBft^onH poficfiions, and freely forgave the 
^*^^T - :: r r~t« m h^ci be »«seared ; bat the Pope abounds in 
"•"^"^ ~V, ani is c^xjd aisd ^ii^^idif^'* Then raifing. his voice, 
*^ ^:r-Y-^ '^•^-^ ** Tbc$ i^di CHRIST in his Gofpel, ^# umtp 
<•»/ £nc */»c^>^-^, i^^-tntmra^ jm Jhgt mf the khtgilom of 
^cn^ iMm - w* itnrher fmtm' in ytmr/thfes^ meitber nvill 
r'- :pi.r jr jmff^^ -wVit szher^nni ^vofdj. Tsm fitp mf the luaj^ 
r-^rrrrK : ^n£ •/% /cMW COD^s trmi Miwifitr$ Jrmm ftt^ 
"^-v-^ f^r.^< 7t\' t^uf^ii ; he^auit fMi MTt mpprtbtm/i'Vi thai fy 
J**--*- '••c-iw-r ^^'^ r<si«» ^r^'vcrxK^.'} m-cidd hi rtp j c ^j u U But if the 

^->^ -•'•e ^vL- ^r * vV^,-. ir tt ietasis yo«r tyranny, he is fuf- 

5fcc--^^^ ^ ■ Lo'c C'Sy.Lm then looked ftcadfbiUy upon the 

.» ^^-^ ^:~"^^?v r-^c i vr" t X-tr: ptcie, iirA^ ** Both Daniel and 
^:- 'C^ ~ > T r^-^ T^-c>r "--^ijci, rhs.^ rroathjf/amt times JbomU coms» 
^^-'^ -TT ,'--sr' *!« (^'-r -^-*«» rhe "^rtrndurioK of thr ^vwldm This 

- — -^- ^^-^-^ wr^ 7t a ^-^ti: ireiicre tcliilled in the present (late 
V - T ,- Orc'O.— ^\vi; hiTx pre^:> trocblcd the people of 
^ -^T' ^ *'Af r.z^t i~ -?^^c'- ,L rrv?c X .OCT hf.rds in blood ; and, if 

a-::-r:^ % . . ^\ rt::hcr in:brtc them. Bat there is a 
^r ^o/^rc 5:p.. ft: vo^ : rfccrerV-re look to it : your day* 
r rrvi-4^;>ei , i ^c^ 7iv. E^S^i J^e yt>KT d4iy$ Jboll he 






orV.^^rrcn with which Lord Cob- 

'^>^^- r^<», <'»r r^^^ oc^ii:.->r^ ird :>e rcicircfs and pertinence 

^ . ; v-c-i, k ^ >i c* ^r i^or T'hei fcis a<irerlitrics, that they 

•^->.- re .%- '":*'• "^^ A'chb .>:o»p hiTnieif was tilent, and 

^ i>o.i cc^c-t »^ i:^ a ir^rc. A: k^, or.c of the Do6lors, 

<c- «^''>^ «s^ x^-""^^^ t^-kirp ofit *^" his bofom a copy of 

-«^. -s?: «^^vii >.c^ ^cr "*cr^ to the Tower, turned to Lord 

_^— "srv 4? rn. stvc iv-^vc hrm, cbtt c>>^ wanted briefly to know his 

. — .--^T ^-vrs^j-riir,^ ih^tvxJtr^ cortiicod in that paper. Dr. 

— r-j -^ >r.^-ii 'Ooi-cc a ^jTiv"^ ir,:%k^»-, whether, after the words 

^.-..»->^» — ^rvfvr*^ cKt^ ?err>A:X!kci 4-r.v jriterial bread ? . «* I 

-,^^^ r-^ ^vfxu, ^^r.wp-^^ lori Cc^hayr) my belief is, that 
- ^::^ <^V^ XvN ^ c.-.n^rxoi cf>cer ttee yir-m of bread," He 
^p^vr »ivvvv. ^^ t>r.-b^ it?' th^cctit ccrifetSon to a Piieft of 
»^v»< tvsr<'trv ^ : v^ ».>,>ok i>e repiied, tKat he thought it 
- >f ^r m«rx cav< c?e-c. ?^ .aik the opinion of a Pricft, if 
t * i<*a-ix^t «r^ ixvocs «fM»a ; hat be tS^ooght it by nQ 
piv:^*;^-, ^ i^^T;S<-^n, ^circ then oireftkmcd nbout the 
V 7;^V « <^ .*^^\cb«r^ he JAj'wcVod, ^^ He that fol- 

loweth 
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loweth Peter the nigheft in gjood living, is next him in fuccef* 

£on. You talk (faid he) ot Peter, bat I fee none of yon that. 

imitate hit lowly manners | nor indeed the manners of his . 

facceflbrs, till the time of Sylvefler.'' But what do you parti* ^ 

culady affirm of the Pope ? •• That he and you together 

(anfwered Lord Cobham) make whole the great Anti-Chrill, 

He is the head, you BiH^ns and Prieds are the body, and the 

begging Friars are the tail, that covers the filthinefs of you 

both with lies and foj)h\ftry.'* He was laftly afked, what he 

thought of the worfhip of images and holy relics I *' ^ PV 

them (anfwered Lord Cobham) no manner of regard.-— Is ic 

not (faid he j a wonderful thing, that thefe faints, fo difinttrifiid 

upon earth, ihould after death become fuddenly fo ctivetcus f 

It would, indeed, be wonderful, did not the pleafurablc lives 

of Prieftsfufficiently account for it. For, in fhort, by your con* 

feffions and idols, your pretended abfolutions and pardons, you 

have drawn to yourfelves the greateft part of the wealth in ever/ 

country where Chriilianity isprofefTed." 

When he had thus anfwerea the four articles, the Archbilhop 
told him, that he had fpoken many things which diihonoured 
the whole body of the Clergy, and which naturally tended 
to bring them into contempt with the common people, '* We 
have already ^faid he) fpent much time about you, and it ap- 
pears all to oe in vain. We muft, therefore, come to fome 
concluiion. Take your choice of this alternative ; fubmit obe- 
diently to the ordinances of the Church, or endure the confe- 
qoence.*'— " My faith is fixed (anfwered Lord Cobham • 
aloud) : do with me what you pleafe.'' The Archbifhop then 
ftood up, took oS his cap, and read aloud the cenfure of the 
Church («). Lord Cobnam anfwered, with great chearful- 
nefs, ** You may condemn my body : my foul, I am well af- 
fured, you cannot hurt.'* He then tuilied to the people, and 
iUetching ont his hands, faid with a loud voice, *< Good Chrif- 
cian people, for GOD*s falce, be well aware of thefe men ; they 
will otherwife beguile vou, and lead you to deilru6lion," When 
he Ifad faid this, ne fell on his knee^, and raifing his hands and 

X 2 eyes, 

( • ) It was in thef oUowing terms \ * vocation of all f>ur province of 

* In the name of GOD, Amen. We * Canterbury, holdcn in the cathe- 

* Thomas, by the fuiferance of Goo, * dral church of St. Paul at London. * 
' Archbilhop of Canterbury, Metro- * At the lawful denouncement and 

* politan and Primate of all England, * rtqueft oi our univerfai Clergy in 

* and Legate from the apoftoHc feat * the faid invocation, we proceeded 
' of Rome, wUleth this to be known * againft him according lo the law 
' to all men. In a certain caufe of * (God is wimtG) with all the favour 
' herefy, and upon divers articles, * poflible ; and iulfowing Christ 
< whereupon Sir John Oidcai^le, ' in all that we might, who willeth 
« Knight, and Lord Cpbham, after a * not tlic death of a finner, but ra« 
« diligent inquifition made for tho ' thei that he be converted and live, 
« faijne, was dete^ed, accufed, and ' we took upon us to corredl him, 
' ^vfonted before us, ia our laft con- * and fouj^ht all other Wi))s poiIaUle 
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J^^ into tbi Church of GOD. Since that time, inftead of laying 

down their livei for religion, as was common in the early ages, 

the BiHiops of Rome have been engaged in a conftant fcene of 

' perfectttion, or in carfing, murdering» poifoning, or lighting 

with each other.-— ^How llriking a contraft is there between 

the chara£^er of CHRIST* and that of him who now pretends 

to be the head of his Chnrch 1 CHRIST was full of meeknefs 

and mercy ; but the Pope of pride and tyranny. CHRIST 

was deflitute of all temporal poflellions, ana freely forgave the 

many inj cries which he received; but the Pope abounds in 

wealth, and is cruel and vindiAive.*' Then raifing his voice, 

he cried out, « Thus faith CHRIST in his Gofpel, ^« unt^ 

'yeUf Scrihts and Phmftes^ hypocrites t you put up th$ kingdom of 

' Hiavtn tigainft men: you neithtr tnttr in ^yourfil^veSf neither nviU 

you fuffer tho/e to enter ^ nvho otherwi/e njQoidd* Tou flop up the luay 

by your traditions : and you hinder GOD*s true Minivers /rom Jet" 

' ting the truth before the people ; becaufe you are appnhenfive that by 

' that means your own nuickednefs would be reproved. But if the 

Pried be ever fo wicked, if he defends your tyranny, he is fuf- 

fered." * Lord Cobham then looked rfeadfaftly uj)on the 

Archbiihop, and after a fhort paufe, faid, '^ Both Daniel and 

CHRIST have prophefied, that troubiefome times Ihould come» 

fuch as ha*ve not been from the foundation of the ivorld. This 

prophecy feems in a great meafure fulfilled in the prcfent ilate 

ef the Church.— You have greatly troubled the people of 

GOD : you have already dipped your hands in blood ; and, if 

I forefee aright, will flill further imbrue them. But there is a 

threat on record againll you : therefore look to it : your days 

ihall be (hortened ; ■ f or the Ele£i^s fake your dayt fiall be 

Jhortenedy 

The very great fpirit and refolution with which Lord Cob- 
ham behaved on this occafion, and the readinefs and pertinence 
of his anfwers, it is faid, fo aflonifhed his adverfaries, that they 
had nothing to reply. The Archbiihop himfelf was filent, and 
the whole court was at a iland» At laft, one of the Dodlors, 
whofe name was Kempe, taking out of his bofom a copy of 
the paper which had bten fent to the Tower, turned to Lord 
Cobham, and told him, that they wanted briefly to know his 
opinion concerning the points contained in that paper. Dr. 
Kempe then defired a direfl anfwer, whether, after the words 
of confecration, there remained any material bread ?— — -" I 
have told you, (anfwered Lord Cobham) my belief is, that 
CHRIST'S bodv is contained under the /^rm of bread." He 
was again aiked, whether he thought confeiiion to a Prieft of 
abfolute neceffity ? To which he replied, that he thought it 
might be in many cafes ufeful to afk trie opinion of a Priefl, if 
he were a learned and pious man ; bat he thought it by no 
scans neceifary to falvation. Being then queftioned about the 
Pope's right to St. Peter's chair, he anfwered, '* He that fbl- 

loweth 
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loweth Peter the nigheil in good living, is next him in fuccef- 

fioD. Yoa talk ({aid he) of Peter, bat I fee none of yea that 

imitate hii lowly manners t nor indeed the manners of his . 

faccriTori, till the time of Sylvefter/' Bot what do yoa parti- ^ 

Ciilarly affirm of the Pope ? •• That he and you together 

faafwered Lord Cobham) make whole the great Antt-Cbri(t« 

He is the head, yoa Bifnops and Priefh are the body, and the 

begging Friars are the uil, that covers the filtbinefs of you 

both with lies and fophiflry.'' He was laHly aflted, what he 

thought of the worfhip of images and holy relics I ** I pay 

them (anfwered Lord Cobham) no manner of rtgzid, — Is it 

not ((aid hej a wonderful things that thcfe faints, {o dtfinttrifttd 

Tjpon earth, fhould after death become fuddenly fo covetous ? 

h wooldy indeed, be wonderful, did not the pleafurable lives 

of Prieftsfufficiently account for it. For, in fhort, by your con* 

ffr^ons and idols, yoar pretended abfolutions aad pardons, yoa 

have drawn to yoorfelves the greatefl part of the wealth in ever/ 

ccantry where Chrillianity isprofcilcd." 

When he had thus anfwered the four articles, the Archbifhop 
told him, that he had fpoken many things which difhonoored 
the whole body of the Clergy, and which naturally tended 
to bring them into contempt with the common people. *• We 
have already (faid he) fpent much time about you, and it ap- 
pears all to be in vain. We muft, therefore, come to fome 
ccnclufion. Take your choice of thi& alternative ; fubmit obe- 
dieritly to the ordinances of the Church, or endure the confc- 
q:;mce.**— " My faith is fixed (anfwered Lord Cobham • 
Tr'ood): do wkh me what you plcafc." The Archbifhop then 
frcxxl up, took off his cap, ana read aloud the cenfure of the 
C*.3fch(tf). Lord Cobham anfwered, with great chearful- 
ri*tU, ** Yoa may condemn my body : my foal, I am well af- 
fjred, yoa cannot hurt." He then turned to the people, and 
/•retching ont his hands, faid with a loud voice, •* Good Chrif- 
cj^n people, for GOD's fake, be well aware of thefe men ; they 
•//:ll otherwife beguile you, and lead you to deftrndtion," When 
he had faid this, he fell on bis kr^ees, and railing his hands and 

X 2 eyes* 

f 0) It vra» in the following term*: * vocation of all ©or province of 

* l*-. t*»e name of GOD, Amen « Wc ' Canterbnry, hold^n in the cai't- 

* J •»'yrn3*, by the fuffcrance of Goo, * dral church oi Si. Paul at Lcndon. * 
' Arifj'Vilhopol Canterbury, Msrtro- * At the iawiul dcnouncerrcnt ztA 

' ;>-,;. -an and Primate of all England, * rt^oucii of our univer(al LUryy in 

* i'.-^ I>e?.atc fro-n tf»c apoftr^lk feat ' tr.c fail con vocat ^n, ws \>*ryjL*.'\A 

* cf Rome, willeth ibij to hyc knov/n ' aj'ainft him r..ci;rdJr,5 10 t*.e i;?w 

* 'c* m\\ mtn. In a certain cauf;; of * (God b v»i r tf,) wiih ali tfte favo'jr 

* J-trtf/, and u^>on Hivers articiet, * po/fi /le ; H'.A t'AWMtn/, Cnnt'T 
' •» vrrc^jjKin Sir John Oldcaftle, ' in aii that v.": mv^*A, v.ho wuictn 

* K' y'.t, and L'.fd CfiH^ham, after a * not ihc cSeatn of a in.r^r^ but ra- 

* 'i iv/znx inquifnion made for the • thei l\ul\v: be corr.Lrt&d and Jjve, 
' f-7", W'» de'.'-^lcd, accofcd, and * wc took upon u* to co-redS ?»j;n, 
' ^'.r?r.ted bsfoicu*^ iaourlaA coi*. < and fvuj;}.: a'A othvr a*;* pw.la»*.c 
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eyes; prayed GOD to forgive his enemies ; after, which hctwas 
delivered to Sir Robert Morley, aqd fetit btfck to tbe-ToU^er. 

Thefe bigotted and blood-thirfly Eccieiiailics had thus fap 
gained their point ; but they wero fliU in ibtne kind of pep* 
plcxity. They well knew t*)at Lojd- Cobbam wb$ very popu- 
lar, and that Ms opinions had many advocates. The(^ proceed* 
ings of the'Clerj^y muft therefore have- rendered them very odi- 
ous to great numbers among the laity« For which reason the)r 
did not think it prudent at prefeni: to proceed to e?ttremi(ies»; 
the confequences of which might pofiibly be daog^ouf. Hon^- 

'ever. 
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* to bring him again to tho Church's 

* unity J declaring unto him what 
•the holy afid univerTal Chuichof 
< Rome hath faid; holdeif, d6cer. 

mined^and caught in that behalf.; 
and thpugh we found hin>from the 
Cacliolic Uith far wide, and foAiff* 

* riecktd, that he Would not confefs 

* his errors, nor purge himfeif, nor 
' ytt repent l.im thereof, we yet, 
•pitying hm from fatherly con^ef- 
^ fiuny and entirely dcfmngthjB health 
' of his foul, .appointed him a cpm- 

* petent time of deliberation, tp fte 

* if he would repent, and-fe^to be 
■ reforaiod :- ahd 0nce we have 
^ found him worfe and worfe« co^- 

* ficlciing therefore that he is incor-< 

* risible, we are driven to the very 

* extremity of t?he law, andj with 

* great beavitteft of hearty we now 

* proceed to the publicacion- of rhe 

* fentence dcAnitive again A him. 

* We take CHRIS Turi to witnefjs, 
•^thatwe icekriothing elfej m this 

* OUT whole enterprize, but only th 

* g^*y* ForafmUth as we have 
' 7our)d| by divers a^^ done, pro* 

* duccd, and exhibited by indieationsji 

* prcfumptions, and proofs, and 

* many other kinds of evidence, 
' cha^ the faid Sir John Oldcaftle, 
^ Knight, and Lord Cobham, is rvot 

* only an evidenffltretic in his own 

* perfon, but alfo^a mighty main^ 

* taiflerof other heretics, againd the 

< faith and rciigjo^i of the holy and 

* univerfal Church of Rom^j namely, 

* about the two Sacraments of the 

* Altar, and of penance, befides the 

* Pope*8 power, a?id pilgrimages | 

* and that k^y as fhe child of iniquity 

* and derknejsf hath fo hardened hk 
« heart, that he will in no cafe attend 

< unto the voice of hip paftor ; neU 

< ther win he be allured by ftroisht 



admonitions, nor. yet be broughtin- 
by favourable words. The Viror- 
rhinefs of the caulfe ftrft weiglicd' 
on the-oneiide^ A his upvi^orthinedi 
a^n confldered on' the odier Hde ; 
his fauits alfo ag^vated) ormade- 
Uoubie, through his damu^hU Qifii" 
na^ J we being loth that he which 
is nought (houtd become worfe, and* 
fo with his contaeiouftiefs infed the 
multitude \. by cne coutifer and a(^ 
fenC of the very diCcreet fatheiv, 
our honourable brethren^ and Lords < 
Bi(hoj.>s here prefent^ Richard of 
London, Henry of Winchcfter, and 
Bennet of Bangor, and of other 
great, learned, and Wife men here, 
both dodlors of divinity, and of the 
laws oanon and civil, fteulara and 
religious, with divers other expert 
men affiVling us*, we ftntentially 
and- delinitively, by thtS' pi^fent 
writings, judge, declare^ and con« 
demn ihe faid Sir John Oldcailte^ 
Knighty and Lord Cobham, for a 
modpernicicui and detcfiabk beret icg 
convittcd upon the fartie,^and re- 
futing utterly to obey the Church, 
again committing him here from 
hencefopth,. as a condemned heretic, 
to the fecular jurifdi^ion, powefi 
and judgment, to do him thereupon 
to death. Furthermore, we cx^ 
comitiunicate, and denounce ae. 
corferf, not only tins heretic here 
preient) but fo many elfe befides, as 
Aiall hereaftei^, in favoUf of hiser- 
roF, either receive him or- defend 
him, couni^ him or help Mim, or 
any otWer ^ay maintain' him, a^ 
very f-adlors, receivers, d<Bfender$« 
eounfellors, aiders, and Vna in tamers 
of condemned heretics. "•^-T-The 
Clergy were ordered to read Lorci 
Cobham's ftnt^ence oi excommuntc^ 
U^ in ^fy ^hureh in Mve kin|doift^ 
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ever, in order to facilitate their defigns, they endeavoured to 
l^en his credit ain«ng tiie people, by fpreadtng abroad fcanda** 
IrL* afperfions againft him by their emifTaries, and even pab* 
liihing a recantatioD in his name. Lord Cobham, in his ewft 
defence, caufed a paper to be pofted up in fome of the moft^ 
public places in London, in which he defired it might be 
known to all the world, that he had never varied in any point 
from that confeffion of faith which he had before delivered. 

Lord Cobham remained fix months in the Tower, without 
the Archbi(hop and his Clergy having come to any refolution ; 
and he then faved them the trouble of any further deliberations 
about him, by efcaping out of the Tower by unknown means. 
He took the advantage of a dark night, evaded purfnit, and ar* 
lived fafe in Wales ; where fome of the Chiefs of that country 
favoured the Noble fugitive, and fcreened him from the malice 
of bis enemies. The Clergy, thoroughly mortified at this 
event, took great pains to perfnade the King to iifue a proda* 
xnation for apprehending him ; but the King, who probably 
thought that enough had been done already, paid little attention 
to their folicitations. This was an additional mortification ; 
howevef, they endeavoured to intereft the King on their behalf^ 
by incenfing him againft the Lollards, whom they reprefented at 
ill-a5efted to the government. Henry liftcned to their infinua- 
tions, and began to confider the Lollards among the number of 
liis own enemies. 

About this time the Bifhops had obtained a proclamation, 
fbrbidding the Lollards to aiTemble in companies, which they 
had been ufed to do on the account of devotion. This procla- 
mation had its effed only in part ; for they fhU continued to af- 
fembie, though in lefs companies, and with more privacy, and 
often in the dead of night. As on this occafion they generally 
choie ibme unfrequented place, a number of them fbmetimes 
a^estbled in St. Giles's fields, which was then covered with 
buihes. Here a number of them had met one evening, and in- 
tended, as ufaal, to continue their meeting to a very late hour. 
Some emiiiaries of the Clergy, who had mingled with them un» 
<jer the difguife of friends, gave intelligence of their defign 5 
and as the King, who was then at Ehham, about feven miles 
frcm London, whither he was retired to keep his Chriftmas, 
was fitting down to fupper,' advice was brought him that the 
Lord Cobliam, at the head of twenty thoufand men, had pofled 
themielves in St. Giles's fields, breaching revenge, and threaten* 
ing to murder the King, the Princes of the blood, and all the 
Nobility and Prelates who ihould oppofe them. •* Nothing 
(fays Rapin) was more improbable, than that twenty thoufand 
men fhonid afiemble at Ac very gates of London, without be- 
ing oblcrved ; and \t was ftill more unlikely that Oldcaille, % 
"ftrj experienced warrior, ihould chufe St. Giles's fields, over- 
grown as they were with bufhcs and fiirubs, for (he rendcavous 

of 
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of his forces* Neverthelefi, the newt was confirmed by (b 
many circamftanccsy that the King could not but credit the re- 
port*'' Accordinelyy Henry immediately armed what men he 
conld readily muffery and put liimfelf 4t their head, in hopes to 
farprize the enemy before they fhould have concerted their 
fchcmes. Soon after midnight he arrived at the place, and 
finding there about eighty or an hundred perfons, killed about 
twenty of them on the (pot, and took about fixty of them pri- 
foners, among whom was Sir Roger Aflon, and Sir John Bever- 
ley » a preacher. The King, who fuppofed that what he had 
already met with, was only the advanced guard of the enemy» 
inarched on in expedlation of meeting with the main body; but 
no main body was ever found, and this formidable army waa 
difperfed with asmucheafeas it had been raifed. 

Notwithftanding the manifeil improbability of this confpiracy, 
it was, at lead for a time, entirely credited by the Kin^, and 
therefore fully anfwered the dcfii^ns of the Clergy ; as it tho- 
roughly inccnfed Henry againd the Lollards, and gave a fevere 
check to the whole party. The hiilorian we have juil quoted, 
fpeaking of this tranfudion, further fays, *' It is hardly to be 
conceived, that a Prince fo wife as Henry, could fuffer himfelf 
to be impofed upon by fo grofs a fiflion. Had he found, in- 
deed, as he was made to believe, twenty thoufand men in arms, 
in St. Giles's fields, it might have created fufpicion ; but that 
fourfcore, or an hundred men, among whom there was not a • 
fingle perfon of rank, (hould have formed fuch a projcdt, is ex- 
tremely improbable. Bcfides, he himfelf knew Sir John Old- 
caflle to be a man of fenfe ; and yet nothing could be more 
wild th.in the projcd fathered upon him ; a project, which it 
was fuppofi-d he was to execute with an handful of men, and 
yet he himl'elf abfent, and no leader in his room, ficfidcs, noc- 
withflanding the ftridell fcarch made through the kingdom, to 
difcover the accomplices of this pretended confpiracy, not a 
fingle perfon could be found, befides thofe taken at St. Giles's." 
As for Lord Cobham himfelf, Henrv was fo perfuaded of his 
guilt, that through his influence a bill of attainder againft him 
pafTed the Commons ; and not content with this, the King feta 
price of a thoufand marks upon his head, and promifed a perpe- 
tual exemption from tpxes to any town that fliould fccurehim : 
this traafa^ion fhppencd in the year 14.14. 

A few months afterwards, a Parliament was called at Leicef* 
ter, whither the zeal of the Clergy. followed the King ; and in 
purfuance of their old fchcme of rendering the Lollards fuf- 
pedted as enemies to the State, they procured an a£l to be 
paH'ed, by which herefy incurred the forfeitures of trcafon ; and 
which likewife contained a claufe, manifeilly levelled at the 
Lord Cobham, which made thofe liable to the fame penalties 
who had broken prifon, uiilcfs ihcy furrcndered thcmlVlvcs * 
again. 
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In the mean time, the noble Cobham dill continued an exile 
in WaleSy though frequently obliged to ihift the place of his 
Tetreat ; and in that mountainous country he was four years 
Iheltered from the malice of his enemies. They, however, 
made nfe of all the means in their power to find him ont ; and, 
after many fruitlefs attempts, at length engaged the Lord Powis 
fn their intereft, who was very powerful in thofe parts, and in 
whofe hands it was imagined Lord Cobham was concealed, 
Powis, taking proper meafures to work upon his tenants, had 
nnmbers upon (he watch, and with a degree of vigilance that 
Lord Cobham, could not efcape. Whilil, therefore, he ima- 
gined bimfelf fecure from his enemies, he was fuddenly taken, 
carried to London in triumph, and put into the hands of the 
Archbilhop of Canterbury. 

The abfence and fufferings of Lord Cobham, had in no de* 
gree foftened the malice of his enemies : on the contrary, the 
Clergy, who had formerly been under fome redraint, having 
gained great additional power, by the late ena^ed law, and the 
great influence which they now had in Parliament, and in the 
State, were difpofed to let loofe all their fury againft him. 
Things being circumftanced in this manner. Lord Cobham 
might eaiily forefee his fate ; which, indeed, did not long re* 
main in fufpence. He received fentence of death, both as an 
heretic, and a traitor. And on the day appointed for his exe- 
cution, he was brought out of the Tower with his arms bound 
behind him, and having a very chearful countenance. He was 
then placed upon a hurdle, and drawn upon it into St. Giles's 
fields, where they had fet up a new gallows. When he was 
arrived at the place of execution, and was taken frum the 
hurdle, he devoutly fell down upon bis knees, and prayed to 
God to forgive his enemies. He then ftood up, and addreffing 
the multitude, exhorted them to continue in the UeadfaA ob- 
fervance of the laws of God, as delivered in the Scriptures. 
Having added to this, (bme other exhortations to the people, he 
fubmitted himfelf to his fate, with the intrepidity of an hero, 
and the relignation of a Chriflian. He was hung up alive by 
the middle with iron chains, on the gallows which was ereded ; 

under which a^re being made, he was burnt to death. The 

rage of fuperftition was carried to fuch an height, that the 
Monks ana Priefls who attended, did not refrain from curfes 
and execrations, even whilfl the noble vi6lim was in the 
flames ; and they alfo endeavoured to prevent the people who 
furrounded from praying for him. Such was the end of 

the illuilrious Cobham ! and fuch the treatment which he re- 
ceived, by the contrivances, and at the infligation, of a fet of 
men, who pretended to be Minifters of the Gofpel of Peace I 

** Lord Cobham (fays Mr. Gilpin) had been much con- 
▼erfant in the world ; and had probably been engaged, in the 
early part of his life, ifi the licence of it. His religion, how- 
ever. 
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8*er, put a thorangh reftraiat apon a dirpofition, naturally ia> 
diaed to tbe alluremeat) of pleuure. He wag a nan oF a very 
high rairit, and warm temper; neither of which his fuiferinga 
could uibdue. With very little temporising, he might have 
cfcapod the indignities he received fiom the Clergy who al- 
arayi confidereil him as an objefl beyond them; butthegreat- 
aai of his laul could not brook conecflion. In all his-exa- 
'minattons, and through the whole of his behaviour, we Tee «n 
uthority and dignity in hi* manner, which (peak him the great 
nun in all hia affliQions. — Ue was a perlbn of DKommon 
parit, and very extenOve talent) ; well qualified either for the 
oabinet or the licld. In converfauon he was remarkable for hi> 
ready and poignant wit.— His acquirements were equal to hU 
part*. No fpedos of learning, which wai at that time in 
efteem, had efcaped his attention. It was his thirilof know- 
ledge, indeed, which lirll brought him acquainted with the opi- 
■ionsof WickliiT. The novelty of them enga^d his cnrio- 
■ £ty. He examined then as a f nilofc^ihcr, and in the conrfeof 
hU examination became a ChrifUan." The influence and cha- 
rafler of Lord Cobham, mult have had a conliderable eSeA ia 
•dvaocing the progrefs of the opinions which he efpoufed ; b^ 
.Jhewing the world, that religion was not* calculated only for « 
doiftcr, but that it would do honour to the highelt flationi of 
hwown life ; and that no temporal honouii sr^taodeurs wc^ 
too great to be hazarded in its defence. 

The treatment which Lord Cgbluun received from the bi- 
gocted Clergy of this period, is a llriking. inftanc;, among 
many others, in the bloody annah of the Catholic Church, of 
the intolerant fpirit of the Romilh religion. Uncharitablem k, 
bigotry, and aj'piritof perfecution, have, indeed, ever been le * 
charade rill ics of Poperyt The Romilh Clergyi when diveiijd 
of power, can with great eafeaiTumeappearaacei of charity .«d 
moderation: but appearances of this fort defcrve no reg.rd. 
For it is apparent, tram the llubborn evidence of innumerable 
fa£b, that whenever the Catholic Chiirch hath been in pofleflion 
of a.fulGdent degree of power, its charity and moderation have 
ever been overbalanced by a flaming zeal for the defence of ita 
: .:— ^_ (jQjcypfjgjjj^ gj,j fuperlljiioBJ, indfortheex- 



tirpation of what they call herefy ; and that to advance its own 
tnie, it hath feldom (ctupled to employ the. axe and the whceU 
the gibbet and the Hake. 
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The Life of Henry Chichely, 
Archbifliop of Canterbury. 

HENRY CHICHEL Y was bore, of an obfcaie fa- 
mily, St Bighaxn FcrrerSy in Northamptonfliire. Wd 
are not informed of the cxad time of his birth. He 
was inftrn&ed in grammar learning at the fchool ac 
Wincliefter, founded hj William of Wykeham, and became af- 
terwards fellow of New College in Oxford, founded alfo by 
the fame Prelate, where he took the degree of dodor in the civil 
2ind canon law. He was then appointed chaplain to Robert 
Medf<Md» Bifikopof SaHfoary; who, abont the year 1402, pre-- 
ferred him to the Archdeaconry of Salifbary. But one Walter 
Fitaperts, a prieft, commenced a fnit agsunft him for this dig- 
nity, claimingit by virtue of a grant from King Henry IV. un« 
der the great feal. But the caute being brought by appeal be- 
fore Arnndd, ArcbbiAop of Canterbury, the Archdeaconry was 
adjudged to Henry Chichely. Two years after, he exchanged 
his Archdeaconry for the Chancell^rdiip of the fame diocefe. 
He made diis exchange with Walter Msdford, the Bifiiop of 
Salifrsry's brother, who enjoyed that£gmty; which was aU 
lowed to be lawful by the conltitations of the canon law : and 
having both quitted their feveral dignities, Chichely was made 
ChancellQr, and Medford Archdeacon. There was annexed to 
the Chancellorfliip the Parfonage of Odyham, in the diocefe of 
Winchefter, which wa% then vacant* and was given him by the 
Bifhop ; and he was immediately put in pofieifion of it by the 
CuJiM lUuiUnm of the See of Wincheier, which was then va« 
cant by the death of William of Wykeham. Both thefe prefer* 
ments were given him by Bifliop Medford, who always had a 
high efteem for him ; and when he died, which was about three 
years after, left him by will a golden cup with a cover, and ap« 
pointed him the chief of his executors. 

In 1407, ELing Henry I V«. lent Chichely as his Ambaflador, to 
congratulate Gregory XII. on his advancement to the Papacy* 
And the Biihopric of St. David's becomiog vacant whilft he was 
at Rome, he was promoted to that See by the Pope, who confe- 
c rated him with his own hands at Stenne, He returned into 
England in April, 1408, and in the Auguft following <|pade pro- 
teifion of canonical obedience in the cathedral church of Caa:*^ 
terbury. 

In the beginning of the year 1409, he was deputed by the 
Synod of London, with Robert Hallnm, Biihop of Saliibury, 

4 Y. and 
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and the Prior of Canterbury, to the general Council held at 
^ifa. The principal defign of this Council, was to put an end 
to the fchifm which had arifen in the Church in the year i .^789 
and which dill continued. Of the rift of this fchifm, we have 
had occaiioQ to fpeak in the life of WicklifF. There were at 
this time two Popes, Benedift XFII, and Gregory XII. Gre- 
gory refided at Rome, and Benedidl at Avignon. This council 
which was held at Pifa, to reftore peace to the Church, coniifted 
of twenty-two Cardinals, four Patriarchs, twelve Archbifhops 
prefent, befides fourteen reprefented by proxy; fourfcorc 
Bifhops, beiides proxies ; fourfcore and feven Abbots, with 
AmbaiTadors from all the crowned heads, or other Princes in 
Europe. This pompous affembly, after fome tedious prelimi- 
nary difcufilans, at lad found both the Popes to be notorious and 
incorrigible fchifmatics and heretics, and guilty of perjury ; 
they therefore denounced them deprived of all their titles and 
authorities, and the Apodolical See to be vacant ; and all the 
cenfures and promotions of thofe pretended Popes void, and of 
none effedl. All the powers in Europe had copies of this refo* 
lution fent them ; and, immediately upon this, the Cardinals 
proceeded to the ele^iion of a new Pope, who fliled himfelf 
Alexander the Vth. He immediately took his feat as Preiident 
of the council, and as Pope confirmed all their former decree*. 
But as the late Popes, Benedict us and Gregory, did neither of 
them chufe to relinquiih their dignity, they did not fabmit to 
the decifion of the Council, but dill continued to retain their 
titles ; and Benedi£i was ftiU acknowledged as Pope in Spain : 
fo that the Church had in fad, at this time, three heads. What 
/ an unfortunate circumdance it was, that there (hould have been 
no fure Criterion, by which good Catholics might have didin- 
guidied with certainty, which of thefe was the true fuccefTor of 
St. Peter ! 

After the breakirig up tf the Council of Pifa, Bifhop CWchely 
returned to England, and was prefent in two fynods holden at 
London in 1410 and 1411. In 14139 he was fent by King 
Henry V. Ambaflador, together with Richard, Earl oi War- 
wick, fird to the King of France, and then to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, for concluding a truce between England and France. But 
there is reafon to believe, that the real defien pf this EmbaHy 
was only to amufe the Court of France, and tnat Hei)rv had be- 
fore this, entertained hodile intentions againd that kingdom. 
However, Bifhop Chichely returned again into England ; but it 
15 faid, that he was fent again the fame year, with the Eirl of 
Warwick, to demand 4he Duke of Burgundy's daughter in 
marriage for King Henry. 

In X414, Thomas Arundel, Archbifiiop of Canterbury, died; 
and upon the death of this Primate, the Prior of Canterbury, 
and the^ Monks of that Church, defired the King's leave for 
eledling a new Archbidiop. The King's leave being accord- 
ingly 
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ingly obtained under the great Tea], the Monks afiembled in 
the Chapter- Houfe, and proceeded to the choice oi an Arch- 
blfhop; and theeledUon unanimoufly falling upon Chichely, it 
was declared by John Langdon, one of the Monks, in the name 
of the' reft, to the people, who were afTembled in the church in 
great nambcrs. The fame, day two of the Monks were ap- 
pointed proxies for the reft, who accordingly waited upon the 
fiiOiop at London, and acquainted hlnn with the humble requeft 
of the Prior and Monks, that he would take upon him the go- 
vernment of the church of Canterbury, Chichely defired a, 
day's time to coniider of it ; and the next day, when they came 
to him again in the Biihop of Norwich's houfe, in the prefcncc of 
Edward, Duke of York, and feveral of the Nobility, the crafty 
Prelate exprefly told them, that he could not gratify their re« 
quell without the Pope's confent, to whofe arbitration he re* 
ferred their petition. Whereupon the Prior and the Monks by 
their proxies, fent to Pope John XXII. (Alexander V. being 
now dead) humbly requeuing of him, that he would confirm 
their eledion of the Biihop of St. David's to the See of Can- 
terbury. . King Henry alfo fignified to his Holinefs, that he 
had granted leave to the chapter of Canterbury to eled an Arch- 
bifhop. This Pope, who was then at Bologne, being defirous of 
retaining the right of nominating to benefices, by way of papal 
provifion, ^gnified to the Monks of Canterbury by letter, that 
he had referved to himfelf the. collation to the See of Canter- 
bury, before the death of Thomas Arundel, and that he annul- 
led whatever they, or any other perfons, might have done in pre- 
judice of his provifion. However, he collated, by his bull of 
provifion, the fame Henry Chichely, whom they had eledled, to 
the Archiepifcopal See. It is, indeed, alledged by fome wri- 
ters, and with great appearance of probability, that the politic 
Chichely had privately taken pro{^r meafures to fecure the 
fricndihip of the Pope. 

Chichely's election being thus confirmed, the King delivered 
to him the temporalities on the 30th of May ; and, on the Z9th 
of June following, the pall was delivered to him by the Bilhops 
of Winchefter and Norwich, delegated by the Pope for that 
purpofe, with great folemnity, in the prefence of the King and 
many of the Nobility, at the King's Palace of Sutton, at which 
time he took an oath of obedience and fidelity to the Pope (/ )• 

Y 2 * Shortly 

[p ) This oath was in the follow- life, limbs, or liberty. The fccrett 
ing terms. ** 1 Henry, Archbifliop that they (hall entruft me wit>«i cither 
of Canterbury, w.ll be faithful and by thcmfilves, by their legates, or by 
obedient to St, Peter, to the holy letters, 1 will not reveal to any one to 
Apoftolical Qhurch of Rome, and to their prejudice. I will afTiil them in 
my Lord John the twenty- third, and- maintaining and defending the Pa- 
Hs fuccf (Tors that (hall be canonic facy, and the rights ^jf. St. Peter, 
cally eleded. I will not confent to, againft all perfons whatfoever, as far 
nor engage in any delign againft. their as is confident with the privileges of 

my 
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Shortly after Chicliely was th«8 raiftd to the higlieft ^ignit^r 
in the Charch, a Parliament was fammoned to meet ai Leicef- 
ter. The C<i]«iiiion8 had not yet laid afide their defign of 
hanabling the Clergy ^ though fome of their attempts had hi« 
therto roifcarried. The propofals they had made for (eizingr 
the ecclefiaflical revenues, had been rcprefented to the Kisg as 
the efFcds of impious herefy, which had crept in among the 
Members, fome of which were profe^d Lollard?, But thi^ 
Parliament changed their •l>attery» and endearoured to clear 
,their:iblves from that charge. The Clergy having brought in a 
very fevcre bill againd the Lollards, by which,, among other 
things, it was to beena£bed, that herefy (houl-d Incbr the penal- 
ties of treafon, expeded to meet with a ^ioleiit oppofition to this 
bill in the Parliament. But their furprize was escceeding greats 
when they found their bill paffi with litttie obfhni£tion. Their 
pulpits rang with the praifcs of the Parliament ; and they con- 
gratulated each other upon the glorious profpe^ of theChurch, 
when every branch of the legidatui^ united in their cndeavoora 
to extirpate herefy. But the Clergy were much deceived in 
their opinion of tke Commons, who aded in this affair with 

frcat addrcfs. They wanted to free thcwfelves from the bon- 
age of an oppreiSve hierarchy, bat faw no way of efcaping it/ 
but by wringing from the Church that wealth, which was the 
faurceof its power. To enable them to emoute this defign the 
better, they thought the beA ftep they couM take would be to 
clear themielve< from the imputation of herefy, and with thU 
view they pailed the bill againll the Lollards. 

This defign of the Commons 4iid not long remain a myftery. 
Isn the mid ft of the praifes beftowed npon them by the Clergy, 
who extolled them as the wifeft and moil refpedable body of 
men that ever ^raet together, for having paffed the bill againf^ 
jneretics^ tkey s^mo^ (manimoa^y prefen^ a petition to the 

King, 

my own fbtion. I witH lionoard}t7 as a Chiiftiafi Bifliop, unAeft bc^ig 

attend the L«gat« of the ApoiV>lic oUdient t» St, Feter ^outd be cMi- 

See« both aK ^>f« cofiiinj; and return^ drued as having any fuch meaning. 

and will fupply his necefTities* When But the great point in view, was the 

I am cailedto a-cxHincil, I wMl com^, mamtenancfe of the rights and revtm. 

pnlefs hftaderen by feme lawful iin- nam of the Chirrch. It may be ob- 

pedimeet. I wUl vifit the ApoAoJi- fenred, that thiitieof caaocwcalebe- 

cal Palace every three years, either m dience to the Pope, was even then 

n)y own perfon, or by my deputy, thought to bear hard upon the duty 

unlefs excufed by le^ye from the of a fubj^^^ and to contain finreral 

^pe. The pgHefnonb belonging to claufes not reconcileable to the oath 

my Archiepifcopai See I will not fell, of allegiance j the Archbi(hop, there- 

nor give away, nbr mortgage, ixu* fore, when he did homage to the 

^rant any 'newinfeoffmentsof them« Kingj^ was obliged tp renounce all 

nor any other way alienate them clauf^s in the Pope^s bull of tranfla- 

wlthout the confent of the p0^r. So tion, or any other engagements tQ 

helpmeOOb, and hisHoIy Gofpel.'** that See, which were prejudicial to. 

It is obfervable, that in this oath tlie Ropl Prero|ativCf 
therv i^ not a fyllable about his duty 
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Khigt rcq n e ft ipg Hm to feize into his hands the reirenaes of the 
Clergy, which they reprefented as fo exorbitant, as to be an an. 
tolerable foarthen to the nation. This was an unexpe&d flroke 
to the Ecclefiaftics. Thev were inftantly alarmed ; and diey 
iaw the neceflity of their aoing fomething without delay ; for 
the King had difcovered «o marks of difpleafiiire at the petition 
of the Commons* 

The late Archbilhop, Arundel, had been diftingoifiied for 
liis zeal for the Church, and his vigorous oppofidon to here(V. 
The new Primate, Chichely, was alio a vigorous oppofer of the 
Wickliffites, and a fteady afTertor of the rights of the Church. 
He had all the zeal of his predeceflbr to which were added 
greater abilities and addrefs. jEverygood Catholic, therefore^ 
was pleafed, that at fo critical a jonfture, fo able a man aa 
Chichelj fiioukl be Archbifhop of Canterbury. The Arch* 
biihop immediately called a fynod at London upon this impor- 
tant aiair, and reprefented to his reverend Inethren, that it 
woold be prudent, as matters ftood, to give up a part of their 
weadth» in order to fecure the remainder. To this propofal the 
Clergy afiented : the Archbiihop, therefore, authorized by the 
Body of the Clergy, went to the King, and with all humility re- 
prefented to him, that he hoped his Majefty did not mean fo 
raih a thing, as to put it out of the power of his old friends to 
fcryrt him as they had always been ready to do : the Clergy 
were his fure refuge upon all occafions ; and as a proof of their 
zeal, they begged his Majefly would accept at their hands, a 
furrender of ail the alien monafteries ; which being not fewer 
than an hundred and ten, would very confiderably augment his 
revenues. Henry paufed ; and confidering that the offer they 
made was a very confiderable one, and being unwilling to irri- 
tate the Clergy, accepted t heir propofal ; and the monalleries 
were appi'opriated to the iflng^s uflf by Aft of Parliament. 
Thns the Clergy had once more the^leafure to fee their arts 
coanterbalance the defigns of their enemies. 

Archbifhop Chichely and the Clergy, did not, however, think 
the Church lufficiently fecure. They thought the moil likely 
way to prevent any further attacks upon it^ would be to remind 
the King of his title to the Crown of France, and by that 
means embark him in a foreign war. This fcheme they judge4 
^e more practicable, becaufe they obierved, from the times, a 
general inclination to a French war, and Henry himfelf feemed 
not indiipofed to it. The Parting a new enterprize, opening 
the profpeft to another Crown, and engaging him in foreign * 
fchemes, would, it was judged, naturally divert him from 
Icbemes at home ; and a continental war induce him to leave all 
qoiet in his own dominions. In profecution, therefore of this 
fcheme, Archbifliop Chichely addrefTed the King in full Parliii- 
nwBtj exhorting him, in the following fpeech, to engage Jn a 

war 
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war with France, for the recovery of the Crown of that king- 
dom. 

** We know, great Sir, (faid the Archbiihop) with what 
" Royal wifdom and care you have edablifhed the peace and 
•* profpcrity of your people, and we all enjoy the bleflings of 
*• your excellent government : buf, while your defigns and ac- 
" tions have been di reded to our common good, we have not 
** done any thing for the increafe of your Empire ; and among 
*< all the debates in thi^ honourable affembly, to make laws for 
" the fecurity of the fubjefts liberties and privileges, we have 
•* neglefted to confider how we may advance the grcatneft of 
•* our King, and, in him, that of our CQuntrv too. Now, fince 
<* I owe all my fortune to your favour, gratitude, as well as the 
«• duty of a fubjeft, obliges me to propound wha^ I think may 
<* promote the honour ot fo gracious a^ Sovereign, and enlarge 
«* his power. You adminillcr juftice to your people with a no- 
** ble equity ; you are illudrious in the arts of a peaceful go- 
*« vernaient ; but the glory of a great King confifls not (b 
«* much in a reign of fercnity and plenty, in great treafures, in 
«< migni6cent palaces, in populous and fair cities, as in the en* 
<* largementof his dominions ; efpecially when the aiTcrtion of 
«* his rights calls him out to war, and jultice, not ambition^ 
« authorizes all his conquells. Your Majefty ought to wear 
<* the Crown of France, by a right dcfcending to you by Ed- 
*« ward III. your illuftrious predecefTor. That valiant King 
" openly challenged his right by-Ambafladors, and, when the 
<' French endeavoured to elude it, bv a pretended Salique law, 
<< he bravely attempted to conquer by arms, what he could not 
*' obtain by a juft treaty. You have the fame title to demand 
«* that Crown, and the fame reafons to make war upon a re- 
«« fufal. 1 doubt not but they will oppofe their imaginary 
« Salique law, in like manner, a^ainfl your claim ; but I know 
«* very well, that as they contradidt thcmfelves in aligning the 
<* original of thi? law, lo if it were granted that there is fuch a 
<< one, yet France is not concerned in it. It is in vain to tell 
« us, that it was made by Pharamond, the founder of their 
«< Monarchy ; as if he could be the founder of a law, which 
<< had no name nor being, till above four hundred years after 
«< his death \ for then it was that Charles the Great, returning 
«* from ^the conquell of Saxony, part of his army pafTed the 
*« Sala, and featcd themfelves between that river and the Elbe, 
<< and, from the name of the former, were called Saliq[ue Gauls. 
«* This new Colony, detefting the vicious manners ot the Ger- 
«« man women, made a law. That none of that fex (hould in- 
«' herit lands within the bounds W their little government. 
" But what is all this to France? How will the French per- 
«« fuade us, that, by virtue of this law, the Crown of that 
*« kingdom muft not defcend to any daughter of their Kings, if 
<< they do not firfl prove their country to be iltuated between 

" thefc 
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•' tBe/e two German rivers ? JBnt though all were true which 

<< they report of this boalled law, yet why ihoald they ufe it 

«' as an argument againft the rights of our King, when they 

<* never made it any bar in the fucceilion of their own. Pepin, 

«' who by depofing Childeric I'll, mounted the Throne, was ac« 

«* knowledged the next heir, as defcended from the Princefs 

«' Blithilda, daughter of Clothair I. And Hugh Capet, who 

«* ufurped the Crown from Charles, Duke of Lorrain, the next 

<• male heir, to. give himfelf the title, or the colour of a title, 

t* afTerted that he fprung from the Princefs Lingarda, the 

<* daaghterof Charlemaign. Thus Lewis IX. too, whom they 

<' honour as a Saint, negledling the precarious title of Hugh 

<* Capet, his grandfather, could fufficiently fatisfy his confci- 

«< ence and the nation, by deriving his right from Queen Ifa* 

«' bella, his grandmother, as defcended from the Princeis Emen* 

«< garde, daughter and heir of Charles, Duke of Lorrain, 

«< whom Hugh Capet had deprived of his kingdom and life. 

<* But were it certain that this Salique law had, from.the begin* 

«< ning of the. Monarchy, been eftablilhed, and inviolably ob- 

** ferved in France ; yet what obligation can a law have, which 

<* is contrary to the commands of God, and the commands of 

«< all other nations, ai?d fo offends againft.all the rules of ju(^ 

«* tice and reafon ? God declared, that, if a man died without 

<* fons, the inheritance fhould defcend to the daughters ; and 

<< there never was a law among any people in the world, which 

•* excluded the daughters from the rights of children. The 

<< French alone violate the ilatutes of Heaven, and Alght all 

<* the laws that are in force on earth, that they may devolve the 

«* right of their Crown on whom they pleafe. But it is your 

'< undoubted right, my Sovereign, and all the powers of France 

" will be too weafe tooppofe your pofTeffion, if you do but re- 

" folve to vindicate your right. Confider, therefore, the juH 

•* title which you have to this Crown, devolved on you by 

'< Queen Ifabella, your great*grandmother, filler and heir to 

" three fucceffive Kings of France, who died without children, 

'' and take up noble arms toafTert fo jud a caufe. Advance 

" your ftandard into France, and, with afTured hopes of vic- 

" tory, march to conquer thofe dominions which are your own 

'* by inheritance. There is no true Englifhman but is ready to 

<* devote his life and fortune, to fo glorious a fervite of his 

*• King. And, in fullperfualion of the jufticeof the v/ar, we 

'* the Clergy have given fuch a fum of money, to maintain it, 

" as was never granted to any of vour predecefFors, and will 

" join all our prayers for the fuccefs of your arms." 

We do not greatly admire the reafoning in fome parts of this 
artful harangue, nor the defign with which it was pronounced ; 
we have, however, laid it before our readers, though a long one, 
becaufe it has been much celebrated by our hiftorians ; and by 
fome of them the conqucll of France hath been attributed to ir. 

This 
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Thii fpcech of the ArchbiAiop's met with little oppQfition^ 
only the Earl of Weftmoreland alledgedi that it might be necef- 
fary» before any expedition wai undertaken againft France, to 
disable the Scots from making any inroads, or creatins^ any 
commotions in England. Bot tne 0ake of Exeter, the JQng's 
uncle, was very defirous of attackiog the kingdom of Prance, 
and to which th<| whole afTcmbly a/Tented. Accordingly the 
King received a very confiderable fubitdy froai the laity, and a 
ililJ more liberal one from the Clergy. 

The fituation of afFairs in France, at this time, waa favourable 
to the defigns of England. For Charlei VI. then upon the 
Throne, wa« fubj<:A to frequent fits of frenzyi and often ren- 
deccd thereby incapable of cxcrci/ing his reeal authority; and 
the whole kingdom of France was divided mto two fadrons | 
the Duke of Burgundy being at the head of the one, and the 
Duke of Orleans of the other. The Court of France, alarmed 
at therefolutions of the Parliament of Leicefter, andtheprepa* 
rations which Henry had be^un to make for the profecotion of 
,the war, fent over a fplendid Embaffy, with very adVantageoui 
propofals. However, thefe propofais were not accepted, though 
the King of England dill continued to amufe the French Court 
with hopes of an accommodation, rill he had completed his 
prcparaiions ; when he fet fail for France from |he port of 
Southampton, having tirUt ^uaAicd a dangerous confpiracy 
formed by the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Tho- 
mas Grey, in favour of the Earl of Marchess right to the 
Crown. Henry^ fleet confiiled of iixteeti hundred fail ; and 
he had a numerous arm^, which he landed in Normandy^ with- 
out oppofition ; but having loft one half of it in the iiege of 
liarileur, and by the bloody flux, it was refolved to leave a gar. 
rifon at Harfleur, and march the remainder of the army to Ca- 
lais, Henry was fo fenfible of the dangerous fituation he was 
}n, that he even oflTered peace to the French on very reafonable 
terms ; which they rejeAed, thinking they could make the 
King and his whole army prifoners. Upon which the battle of 
i^gincourt enfued ; in which, contrary to all expectation, the 
French were totally defeated (a). There fell in this battle, of 
the French, feven Princes or the blood, and five were made 

prifoneri, 
• 
(^] The accounts which ire {iven this bsctle, that the fuperiority in 
(>y dtfTerent hiftorians of the num- point of numbers of the French 
berK of the French arn)y in this feat- army was very great. 80 daring a 
lid, are very various* By fome hif. Prince as Henry w^ould never have 
tyriani, Che French army is laid to offered the terms he did to the encniy, 
have conftOed of one hundred and before the battle of Aglncourt, if the 
fifty thouf^nd men, others fay one French army had not fo greatly out- 
hundred and twenty thoufand, others numbered hi*, «» to leave him fcarce 
one hundred thoufand, and a late the mod diftant hope of viAory. 
hiiVorian has rated it at only fifty. There feemi to be no reafon for im- 
four thoufind. It it, however, cer- plicitly adopting the accounts of the 
tam, trom ali tlie circumAances of French hiileriaDS, in affairs of tbit 

kind. 
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< 

fnfon^Hp the flower •/ tht Nobilit^r of Franoei aboul ten 
, iboufand men, the greater part of which are fifid to have been 

(;ei}tlemefl, aboMt fourteen tnuufand being taken priionern, Tho 
oft of the Engli(h i« compiled by fume wriceri at fix(f:cn hun* 
d/edf by fame at ojtiy four hi^ndreili and by other* at a much 
more inconfiderable number. Afcer thii very fignal vidory» 
^ing Henr^ proceeded on bit march to Calais 1 and foon aftf r 
came over into England, with the chief of hli prifoners* 

But to reuirn to As;chibiihop Chichely. On the aSth of Nip* 
yember, 14.1 5» he hdd a provincial (yood at London^ and ano- 
ther on toe lil of Aprif, 1416 (r) » i^ier the breaking up of 
4* Z which* 

kind, in preference to oyr own* For /exacnination Into fome nio^ern hl^* 

iUoM%h It fliouM be admlttcdi that rlei of f.t\^tif\d, though written by 

SfigllAi hiftonani may be under (ome ;nen of real geaitfi and abtUt/i that 

temptation to helf(hffn the ft>)en44ir anaff'eaatiorfof nngularlty incbetm 

0I £n|Uti viAoriea ( It muA at tite luia hnw the fouree of ae jnucb mil* 

fame ctme be aJlowedi that the ifrenqa ceprefsntatien, ae too mueb credulity 

fitilortani have equnl temptation jto in nnoro antlent wrJteri, 

leflenthem* Indeed, fome late wrU (r) Thli year the Emperor Sigir« 

tare of the Engli/h hiftory fttem to mond| who had offrred mmfelf ai a 

luure been fomewhat difpofed to the mediater between France and Bnc« 

letter. ** The fuccefl)ii (fayi the in- landi an4 wbo had lately bean in 

genioue J4r. H^tM) which the arm* l^tance, In order to accommodate the 

of Cngland have, in diA'erent agei, diiferencei between tli« two nationa, 

obtained over tUofe of France, have arrived in EngUn'lf attended with a 

been mueh owing to the favourable very grand retirtue, ooitfiftlng of no 

iltuAtion of theformer kingdom. The lefi than # thoofand horfe, emonf 

IngliAii happily feated in anifland, whom were the Count Palatine of 

could malte gdv^tfge of every mif* the Rhine, the Duka of MiUa. the 

fortune which fiticnded their nogh- Prince of Oiango, the UuKe of Pa« 

boori, and were tittie expofed to ttio kiUuo, and many of the (^crmAA 

danger of retaliation. They ncvar and Jtalian Nobility, While tha 

Jeffe their own country, but whan Emperor wai in France, he h^d been 

coodudled by a King of etfc^raordi* admitted to be profent at the foOlon uf 

furv K^nlui, «r found their enemy the Parliament of I'aria | in whtch^ 

4lvldad bv inteHine faAloni, or were from a notion, perhapt, thit Empe- 

fdpportea by a powerful alllanco on rorv enjoy a power paramount to ch;ia 

tho continent.***— To have fuupofad. of Kingi, he tad exerclfed an aAof 

that tliefuoeeflbi/ef the Eoglim could fovereign Judgment. Thli liavlng 

in any considerable degree have bten come Vj the eari of Henry and hia 

Imputed to their fuuerior valour. Nubility, they refolvcd to inform hia 

would have been, pernapi, a vulgar Imperial Majefty, thd»t tiie Km/, and 

prejudice, we mu(l, liowever, ob« people of England knew no fuperloff 

ferve, that it in dirTUult for an Eng« but Ood. The Duke of Oloucttder, 

IKhman to avoid fcolmg fome dlfguit, and other Englllh Noblemen, were 

at (being the moft herotc exploit! of ordered, by IJenr^, to rccoive tbo 

hit brave ance(lori reprcfentad in a Emperor at hit landing. Mo wae 

much lefi honouraf)le light tlun he brought over in a m4t$nlAcent Aeet of 

thinki they deferve to be % and efpe- En^Kh (kiyit ^nd, approMohing near 

aially when thet appeari 10 be done the ihore, he found the Ouka and hia 

wIttioutJuAgroundi, and by wriiera letlnue flrft drawn up upon tha 

whofe merit, in other re())edti, will Strand, and (hen advancing Into tho 

probably make them very long, and water with thoir drawn fworde to- 

very generally read. And it would, wardi the boat wlusre he wai, and 
perhepa, be foundj upon an aecurgtt. whivh (Uey Aopped* Ttilf axtnor* 
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which, the Arrhbifhop went over into Prance to the King, who 
had gone over thither in order to have an interview with the 
Dttkt of Bnrgandy at Calais, who made a private treaty with 
Henry, in which he acknowledged him for the lawful King of 
France. Archf)i(hop Chichely came back foon after with the 
, King from Calais, and, by the King's command, held a third 
fynod at London, on the 9th of November, 1416. In this fy* 
nod, at the reqaeft of Henry Beaufort, Bifliop of Wincheftcr, 
the Earl-Mar(hal, and Henry Ware, keeper of the Privy Seal, 
who for that purpofe were fent thither by the King, the Arch- 
bifhojp prevailed with the Clergy to grant the King two tenths 
for his expedition into France. Nothing el/e was done in this 
iynod,,bat the appointing the days of John Beverley, and of 
vrifpin and Cri(pianus, on which the battle of Agincourt was 
fooght, to be holy days. 

The firft attempt the French made after their defeat at Agin- 
coart, was the fiege of Harfleur, both by land and fea. Bnt 
the Enelifli fleet, confifting of foar hundred fail, under the 
Duke of Bedford, entirely defeated the French fleet, taking or 
finking Bvc hundred fail. Soon after which the French broke 
up the fiege of Harfleur ; upon which the garrifoa of Harfleur 
made excurflons throughout all Normandy. • • 

About this time, Archbi(hop Chichely exercifed the power of 
ecclefiaftical cenfures, in a remarkable manner, againft the 
Lord and Lady Strange. The affair was this : On Ealter-Day, 
the Lord Strange, with the^ Lady Elizabeth his wife, and a 
great train of fervants attending them, came to St. Danflai^'s 
church to Vefpcrs ; and meeting Sir John Truflel there, who 
had long been at variance with Lord Strange, the fervants of 
the latter drew their fwords in the church, wounded Sir John, 
his fon» and fome others of the family, and killed one Thomas 
Petwardy, a citizen of London,- who, to accommodate the mat- 
ter between them, had thruft himfelf into the fcuffle. This af- 
fair being brought before the Archbifhop, he- interdicted the 
Church, as having been poHuted with blood, and publicklyex* 
communicated the authors and accomplices of the crime at St. 

Paul's 

dlnary procedure was followed by a fatisfying the company, that he came 
formal declaration from the Duke of to England with no view of claiming 
Clarence, in the name of the King or exerciiing any fuch power, but as 
and people of England, ** That' if a friend and mediator of peace^ he 
iiis Imperial Maje<l> was to land as a was received on fhore with the laoft 
friend, an ally, and a mediator of profound demonilratioas of regard $ 
peace, they were ready to receive and he was magnificently entertained 
him with all the refpeA and honours upon the* road from Dover to Lon- 
due to his high dignity ; but that the don. Henry in perfon met him pn 
Crown and nation of England being Bl'ackheath, from whence he attended 
free and independent, tbey were him to London, and then to Wind- 
there ready to oppofc his landing, if for, where he was iniUlled a Kni|ht 
he claimed any power a^ a pafa- pt the Garter, 
mount Sovereipi,*' The Emperof^ 
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Pflttl's crofs. And fitting as Judge in St, Paul's church, after 
he had examined the h€t, he obliged the Lord Strange and hit 
Lady to aflc the ch arch's pardon on their knees betore him ; 
and impofed this farther penance on them, that their fervants in 
their fhirts and drawers only, and he and his wife with tapers in 
their hands, (honld walk from St. PauFs chorch to St. Dun- 
ftan's : which was accordingly performed with great folemnity ; 
and, when Archbifhop Chichely purified St. Duncan's chorch, 
the Lady Strange filled the veflels with water ; and each of 
them were commanded to pfier a pyx, and an altar-cloth. 

In 1417, the Earl of Huntingdon being fent to fea with a 
fbong fqnadron, met with the united fleets of France and Ge- 
noa, whom he fought' and defeated, though they were greatly 
faperior tohim,noton]^ in nmttber, but in the ftrength& large- 
nefs of their (hips, taking the Baftard of Bourbon, who was the ' 
French Admiral, prifoner, with four large Genoefe (hips, and on 
board them a quarter's pay for the whole navy. A tranfadion, 
which is an evident proof of the <^nfiderable naval power of 
the Englifh, even at this period. Shortly after. King Henry 
landed in Normandy, at the head of twenty.five thonfand men ; 
upon which Archbi(hop Chichely commanded all the Bi(hops of 
bu province to canfe proceflions to be made, in all churches and 
chapels, for the fafety of the King, and the foccefs of his arms. 

King Henry met With no confiderable oppoficion to him front 
any quarter. He made himfelf mailer of Caen, Bayenx, Lifi- 
cax, Coorcy, Argenton, Seez, Aiencon, and feveral other places 
of confeauence. And on the 26th of November, 1417, Arch* 
biihop Chichely held a fourth* fynod at London, upon a com* 
iBand from the Kin|^, by lettersout of France. In this fynod 
were prefent the fiimopof Durham, Lord- Chancellor, Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, and the Earls of Northumberland 
aAd Weftmoreland, who were fent Ihither by John^* Duke of 
Bedford, (who had been appointed Regent of the kingdom^ 
daring the abfence of his brother. King Henry, ) in prder to 
dc&tc of the Clergy a fupply of money for the King ; which 
being fecpndeci by the Arc h biihop,. chey. granted two tenths. 

By this time King Henry had taken Falaife, Evreux, Cheri 
borgh, and other towns ; and . having .fubdued all the LoWer 
Normandy, -and received a reinforcement of fourteen thoufand * 
men from England, be formed the'iicge of Rocen, which was 
defended by a gatrxiibn of four thouiknd men, feconded. by the 
inhabitants, to the number of £fteen thoufand. The Pope's 
L«egates were employed to endeavour to. prevail upon: Henry to 
xelinquiih the (lege of Rouen ; and the Cardinal d'Ur^ni went 
to the Eugliih camp, andtofTered himreif as a mediator; but' 
Henry lent a deaf ear to all his propofitions, and, af:ter.an ob* 
ftinate fiege, made himfelf m^fter of Rouen. Arcbbiihop 
Chichely repaired to the King at this, place v and as Henrys 
BOtwithiUnding the fuccefs of his aims, Hill continued to nego* 

Z z ciaie 
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ciattf with the enemy, the Archbiihop was appointed ode of the 
Com midl oners for treating of a peace between England a^d 
France. There were joined in this commiflion with the Arch* 
bifhop, the Biihop of Winchefter, the Earls of Warwick and 
Saliibury, and fevera) others, among whom was Thomas Chau- 
cer. This negociation, however, cam6 to nothing ; and in- 
deed Henry does not feem to have been very fincere in his over- 
tures of peace. Archbifhop Chichely continued fome time 
with .the King at Rouen, being entertained in a convent of 
prea<hing Friars there ; and afterwards attended his Majefty in 
his camp at Meudon and Pontoife ^ from whence he returned 
into ilngland about the End of Augufl, 1419* On the 30th of 
Odtoher, (he fame year, h'b held a fifth fynod at London^ia 
which he obtained a farther fup^itjfsfrom the Clergy, in order to 
enabie tlie Kin^ to profecute the war with France ; after which 
he agaiii ordered proceflions to be made in all churches for 
the iCir.g's fuccefs^ 

King Henry had now made himfelf mafter of Ponrotife and 
Giiois : he. even threatened Paris, and by the terror of his 
arms had obliged the Court to remove to Troyes. In ihort» he 
bad reduced {o large a part of Prance to his obedience, that the 
unfortunate Monarch Charles VI. was forced to beg a peace 
almolt upon any termor. Accordingly, on the 21ft of May,. 
1420, the treaty of Troyes was concluded; by which it was 
agreed, that King Henry ihould efpoufe the Princefs .Catherine, 
the Fienci) King's daughter; that King- Charles, during his 
life-time, fhould enjoy the title and dignity of King of Fran^ce ; 
that Henry ihoqld be declared and acknowFedWd heir of that 
Monarchy, and be entruiled with the preient ad mini (Oration of 
the government ; that that kingdom ihould pafs to his heirs ge* 
ntrai ; that France and England fhould for evisr be uititednnaer 
one King ; but fhould ilill retain their feveral ufages^ cuftoms, 
and privileges ; and that all the Princes, Peers, vaflals, and 
Communities of France, fhould fwear, both that they would ad- 
here CO the futorefucceifion of Henry, and pay him prefent ofane- 
dience as Regents As for the Dauphin^ he was declared inca* 
pable of fucceeding to the Crown. 

On the loth of June, 1420, Archbifhop Chichely tookihip« 
ping at Winchelfea, and failed Over to France^ to congratulattf 
the King upon his l^te marriage with the Princef^ Catherine ; 
he was prefent in the King's camp at the fieje of Melon, one of 
the places which flxll held out againft Henry, notwithihinding' 
the late treaty, being in the interefl of the Dauphin. Aftexi 
the furrender of Mtlun, Chichely accompanied the King to 
Paris. For the two Kings, Henry and Charlee^» \^th their twe^ 
Queei^s, continued for fome time in that city together, wheitl 
Henry kept a fplendid Court. But Chichely returned intei 
England about the end of November. From Paxia, King 
H^nry went into Normandy, wta«r9 h^ held a«A giftmbJy of the 

States^ 
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Stst^y awl the* pafling tliroogli Picardy to Ca]af 5, arnved at 
rXover with his new Qaeen, m Febraary, 14.2T ; and Qoeea 
Catherine was crowned at Weflmin Her with great magnificenoe' 
by ArchbJiliop Chichcly. 

Some liflic before thefe tranfadions, oar ArchbKhop had dii^ 
tirgni filed himfelf for his zeal againft herefy. Indeed, s 
warm aTtachmcnt to the dcftrires, and to the rights of the 
Cnarch, was an eminent part of Chichcly's Character. A fe- 
▼eie proiecution having been commenced againft the Lollards, 
orx Johtt Cleyden, a citizen of London, was arrefted, on fafpi* 
cioa of herefy, and brought before tne Arch bi (hop. He ac- 
knowledged, that he had oefore been comniitted to prifon, on 
fafpicion of herefy ; bat that he had .fince made feveral abjora- 
tioos. He faid, that ihice that tim^, he had declined all com- 
pmy with hercti'^s ; hot acknowledged, that be had inhiscof* 
tody feveral En glifh boo tcs., and one was produced particolarly, 
called the La ITT HO R It of Light, which Clayden atknowleged- 
he knew^ and owned that he had it tranfcribed at his own cx- 
peacc by one John Graham. He acfcnowled?ed that he coald 
not himfelf read ; btit that he approved of man/ things in 
that book, as being found do^rine, and profitable to his fonl. 
Upon this, the Archbifhop ordered chat bo k, and feveral other 
Englifh book*, to be delivered to Robert Gibert, dodor of di- 
vioity,andto William Lyndewood, a famous civilian (r). lit- 
confeqaence of which, on the Monday tollowing, the Arcli»- 
bi&op was pre fen ted with a lift of heretical arricles, extrafted 
from the faid books ; among which were, •* that the parable of 
•* the tares was interpreted to fignify thofe corrupt decrees, 
*• which the Pope had {owed among ihe laws of Christ ; that 
«* the Archbifiiops and Bifhcps were the feats of the beaft An- 
** ti-Chrift; that there ought nor to be fplendid and pompons 
«* onraments in churches ; that the Pope's and Bifeops- iodal* 
** gencies were vain and infignificsnt; that the lar.y were not 
*^ ooHigcd to obey the Prelates in all their demands ; that ado- 
** ratian of images, or p^png any nttinnef of reverence to 
** them, was uniiwful ; and that no pilgrimages ought to be* 
** made to them," There could be no doubt of the hereiy of 
thefe articles. The Archbrfhep, therefore, declared Cleydoa to 
be a reiapfed herecic ; and accordingly adjudged him to the 

fecolar 

(r) Wil^am hjnievotcd is confi- By ffenry VI hc V9%i fent to tlie 

<!-r«4 2$ one of tnegreateft Canoflirts Coancil ox fiafil 5 ar.d, in the year 

XT A a»ti -n has prcductd, and . of- 14-4, hc wa*i made Bi/bop of Sc« 

iiL^-.^^af^o great abilities as a Stuttf- D.vid's. His princip:.! performance 

C-jI*. Kc was firrt of Gonvili-H'jil is his Prvzir.cia^^ feu O.^Jt'itutii^et 

in Cambridge, and next took hii de- Ar.>r,^. i his work co-. tains the 

•ree of Lv»cl-»r at Oxford. He was prov..cial c'ecress oT forry Arch- 

k«Tperoi ihc Privy Scai CO /ienry V. biihops, <i\<^zd into order, witJl 

ar<4 employed by liim in many im J-trge and icar.ied commentaries opoa 

p«ftanc negociacions, parriculariy to tbem* He died in 1446. 4 
tki Cofiru of Spain and Fortu^I. 
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ftcttlar powers, by whom he wss added to the Bvmber of vie* 
tuns to ecclefiaflical cruelty and bigotry, by being burnt iu 
Snitbfield. 

Uowever, as the Church was not yet fufficiently fecare^ 
Arcbbiihop Chichely, in a convpcation held at London^ made a 
conflitutioQ, which he diredked to the Biihop of London,, and 
kis other SuffVagans, enjoining them and all Archdeacons in the 
ftrovkicepf Canterbury, with their Officials and CommiiZaries, 
in their ieveraljurifdidlionsy diligently to enquire twice everjr 
jear after the perfons fujpcQed of herefy ; that, where any f^t^ 
fuuJ (xerttics were reported to dwell, three or mdte of that parilb 
^uld be obliged to take an oath, that they would fend certifi- 
cates in writing to the Suffragans, Archdeacons, or their Com* 
wfiaries, of any perfons who went to conventicle3> or differed in 
i^'e and manners from the converfetion of other Catholics, or 
averted herefy and errors, or had any fufpedled books in the 
£agli(h tongae, or refei'vedf famqured^ or were conwerfant witfa» 
any perfons gfteemd heretics. That the diocefans, upon in- 
Ibrmation, ihould iflue out procefs againft the accnfed perfons ; 
an3 if they did not deliver them over to the fecular Court, that 
yet they fiu>uld commit them to the perpietual or temporal prl- 
fbns> as the quality of the cafe Hiould require. ' Thefe injunc- 
tions were carried into execution with a fiery zeal, and the 
KHhops. obliged all whom they fufpe$ed,,to fwallow abjurations 
ID Yery copious terms^ 

' In another convocation, in .which Archbifhop Chichely pre* 
fi^tdf one William Taylor, a mailer of arts, was profecuted for 
preaching the following opinions : '* That prayers ought to be 
*f made to none but God : that worihip was not due to the hn« 
** man» but to the divine nature of our SAVioua : that it was 
^* akbiblutely unlawful to invoke the Saints, or any created Be* 
ings : that to oflFer any thing to a crucifix, or to the figure of 
any of the Saints, was rank idolatry : that our Saviour's 
dodrine never taught, or encouraged, a monadic life ; and 
'* that, according to the gofpel, the exercife of temporal jurif- 
*' didtion, in offices of (late and juHiCf;, were incompa^tible with 
*' the charai£ler of a Clergyman." Lyndewood, Brown, and 
other eminent Civilians, were ordered to take the cafe of Tay« 
lor under ^eir confideration. Their opinion was. That, when 
any perfon fufpe£ted of heretical pravity, ilood excommunicated 
for a year, that that was fufiicient of itfelf to iix upon him the 
charge of herefy ; but that, upon his repentance, he oaght to 
be received into the communion of the Church. If, however, 
he ihould return to his former falfe opinions, he was then to be 
delivered over to the fecular arm, which Taylor accordingly 
was. 

Soon after Henry's marriage with Catherine of Frances 
Archbifhop Chichely held a fixth fynod at London ; in which 
he obtained of the Clergy a«cnth for the fervice <tf the King ; 

whic^ 
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which was granted Qpon fome conditions, pnt in lyy Wniian 
Lyndewoody in the name of the Proftors for the Clergy- Some 
of which conditions were thefe : *' That the King^s Ptrrveyon 
•* fliould not meddle with the goods of the Clergy; that'ch^ 
•* ihoald not be committed to prifon, but upon manifeftccm- 
** vidion of theft or murder ; and that for all other crimes they 
Y ^^**^^ onlyfnd fureties for their appearance at their trial, Mt 
" mould not- be imprifoncd,** All which, it is faid, were con- 
firmed by the King in Parliament. It appears, fromthisj that 
the Clergy were not willing, like the injudicious Laity, to gi«c 
away their money without reaping any advantages from it ; and 
the prudent manner in which they timed their demands, iufiici- 
ently Ihew^, that they ^olTeired much of the wifdom of the ^Ser» 
/tf»/« whatever they did of the harmlefsnefs of the Dsvt* ftis 
faid, that Archbifhop^Chichely, after the breaking up of this 
fynod, ufed fome endeavburs to unite the Churchts of £iigland[ 
and Frances and that to this «nd, he recalled thofe judges he 
had placed, to exercife ecclefiadical jurifdt^ion in moft of ^he 
tliocefes conquered by the King ; and by * his letters com* 
xnanded all the people of France, that for the futune they IhoaUl 
obey their own Bifhops» and the ordinaries of the pla^e$ ia 
which they lived. 

. King Henry having raifed a very considerable fum of money, 
and recruited his army, ordered a confiderable fleet to be coft- 
leded together, and palTed ovtr into France, leaving the Dutx 
of Bedford Regent of the kingdom. He left Queen Catherm 
behind him, big with child. The Daaphin had ^ill a -oonfli* 
derable party, many ftrong towns, and feveral large provinces, 
under his obedience. During Henry's ftay in England, he iiad 
obtained both power and imputation, by defeating a ^reat pait 
of the Englifli army, and killing the Duke of Clarenoey and :£d- 
vcral other prrfons of drflinflion. On the fpot,' and taking i3ie 
Earls of Somerfet» Dorfet, and Huntingdon, prifoners, Tim 
induced King Henry, when he returned into France, to ufe fes 
utmoft efforts in the profecution of the war, in* order that the 
kingdom might be entirely reduced. When he arrived at Pa- 
ris* of which city he had left his uncle, the duke of Exeter, go* 
vcraor during hi» ak!(ence, he was received with great appeal*- 
aoce of joy ; but he immediately condu^led his army to Char* 
tres» which had long been befieged by the Dauphin. The 
French Prince, however, retired with his army on the approach 
of the Enaliih ; upon which Henry made himfelf maf^cr'df 
DrcuiCf and Jaid fiege to Meaux ; which made ib brave a oe- 
fence^ that ir was feven months before it was taken. 

While Henry was thus employed, the Queen, who- was at 
Windfor, was delivered of a fon^ who was chriftened by Arcb- 
bifhop Chichely. The birth of this Prince was as much cele- 
biated by rejoicings in Paris, a« at London ; for he leeiaed to be 
luiiv^rfally con/idered as the future heir of both Monanciiks^ 

AS 
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. A« foon ap (he Queen was able to mvjih ibfi went pver to the 
King in France, accompanied by .the Pn^^e of Bedfordj who 
left his brother .Qlo4cefter. Regey^ in his abfence. The t\vo 

• Coarts pafled the WJiitfun holidays together at f ari^ ; ai^d on 
. fh» d^y . of Peatcco^y the twp lyings and Q^ieeps dined togf» 

• ther an public^ with tjieir Prownt upon their heads, ^oth 
Cofirts continued fooie time at Paris together : but the evefej^p* 
five Henry too^ the ^eld ^gain in the month of June^ in^lraer 
|o r]|ife the fiege of a city, before which the Danphin hV' In 

.diis expedition, he fatigued him&lf fo much, that he K^und a 

Seataueratipn in bis health, which had hitherto b^n Dnpreju- 
G^ by biscontinufJ fatigues, {n cqnfeqoence of his want pf 
leftt and ft^l affidi^pqs application to l}ufinefsy he was ijbized 
with an inflanunatory iever, which proved fajcal to him, at Vin- 
cenoes, on the 31ft of Auguft; i^zz* Henry enjoyed hisjfenfes 
tQ the latj ly^met death with that courage and intrepidity, by 
which he h^ always been diflinguiflied. He fent for his bro- 
thef the D«ke of Bedford, the Earl of Warwick, apd a few 
more Neblemen, and delivered to them, with great tranqoillity, 
bit iaft wil} with regard to the government of his kingdoQi and 
lasoily. Hf lieft ^be Regency of France to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and that of England to the Duke of Glouceiler. This 
iri6loripiis Prince, who was indifpat^bly one of the greateft 
PriiMpes who ever iiwayed thefceptre of England, was only ia 
his thirty *fo.urth year when he ojied, and had reigned^but ni^e 

years and an half (i). 

Henry Yl. from the place of his birth ftiled Henry of 

Windsor, fucceeded his father before he w»s a year old.- And 

in lefs than two months after Henry's death, Charles VI. of 

France terminated his unhappy life, and young Henry was im- 

. mediately proclajUaed King of France at Paris. In the fir^ Par- 

liamept after the death of Henry V. held at Weilminibr the 

9th of November, 1422, Archbiihop Chichely was appointed 

to decl^^ the c^ufe of their meeting. This he did in a fet 

Ipeech ; in which, having fpoken largely in praife of the vir- 

toes of the late K,in£, and his heroic attions in France, he pro- 

xepded to fpeak oT the young King, and affirmed, ** That it 

^* was by thf Special favour of Almighty Goo, that a fon of 

fuch 

« 

{>») In this reign the long fchifm. The authorit/ which was $ffumtd 
which bad divided the Ropilh Church by this Counci', as well as by fome 
for near forty years, received its final others, made the Roman pontiffa 
determination 'by the Council of very averfe to fuch aflemblies. At 
Conftance j which depofed Pope die Council of Conftance, forty.five 
' John- XXill. for hi f crimes, {among propofitions, faid to be drawn from 
which weit.numbered herefy, fvnony, Wickliff *s writings, were condemned 
hypocrify, adultery, fodomy, and as heretical ; and^if he had not bap- 
murder,) and ele^ed Martin V. in pity been removed out of the reach 
his place, who was acknowledged by of perfecution, there Is no room to 
almoft all the kingdoms of £«fope, doubt but he would ^ve ihaMdibe 

lite 
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<* fach promilkng ]iope3 ihQ»ki fucceed fo ^reat a father ; tt^ 
** his Tery titk oi the Actk ffas attended \nth a locky omea ; 
** ifa as the number^ was tke moft complete of all the rell, 
« becanie ip fo many days God Almighty had made this vat 
** fabiic of the i;vodd i lo this Kiag He<try, the iixth of tha^ 
** sazne^ wovM pix>Te the greateA of all his predecefibrss and 
<< complete what his father had fo profperoafly began ia 
<< France ; and tha^ as he was defqended both from the Kings 
*< of England and France^ ib he wovild at length enjoy both 
< * thofe Crowns, which were devolved to him by lawful inheri- 
** tance.** The Archbiihop then declared, in the King's naaie, 
to the Peers, and all the people, ** That they (hould enjoy all 
*' the privileges and immunities granted them by his High- 
*' neik's predeceiTors ; and that he was commanded to give them 
<< three reaiibas for caUlng this Parliament ; which were* That 
'* governors might be afiigned the King by a pii|;|^C' a£l ; that 
<« they might confult about the peace of the Realm, and the ad* 
«' minilb-atioo of iuftice ; and that they might provide for th^ 
« defence of the kingdom againft the infults oi foreign ei\e* 
« mles," Lailly, h^ exhorted tlvem, from the example of 
Jethro, Mofes's father-iii-law, ^ To make choiqe of the beft 
« and wifeil of the Nobility, to take upon them the govern* 
'« jnent of the K^u^g ^<i kingdom, and to uia their utmoft ea- 
«( deavoors hx the lafety of the King, and th^ benefit of theia 



«< 



coantry. 



Oar Archbiihop ai)pcar$ evidei^ not to have been eadued 
with tke gift of prophecy ; for Henry VI. from whofe reign he 
feesaed fo confidently to predi^ fo much happinefs, lived to b« 
one of the 190ft unfortunate Monarchs that ever fat upon the 
Throne of £n gland. The ParUaiac4t appointed the Duke of 
Bedford, a Prince of great courage^ experience^ and Ahilities, 
Frotedor of Bngland ^ though they impowered his brother^ th^ 
Duke of Glouceller, to govern in his absence* They alfo ap- 
pointed a Conncilt by whofe advice and confent* with the con- 

4* % A ciKXei^cf 



fate of John Huf» and Jerom of »vlio had adopted, and inculcated tbe 

Prague \ for though h« had heen one tenets of Wickliff, were alfo con- 

and forty year» in his grs^e, jat they dernned by this Council, and burDe4 

declared him an obfticMito heretic, to death j thouf;H Hufa had been 

and pronounded him and his me- brought to the Council by the £01^ 

mory'accurfed, and ordered that his peror, under a Cafe condu^. Thus 

bones fliouJd be dug oat of his grave, an alftmbly of Bifhops, celle^ed 

and fcattered about. But this fen- from every part of Chriftendom, 

tenca was not axacttteA tiU i4aS, under the pretence of promoting 

^whcQ ordtra were lent by ti«e Pop9 peace in the Churchy were guilty of 

to Flcmmiagy Biihop of Lincoln, to an a^ion, of which it is not fpeaking 

remove his bones i wholb officers ac- with too much harlhnefs, to fay, that 

cordingly took them out . of . the it would have difgraced an adbmbly 

graye, burnt them, and oaft the alhes of Savages ! An admirable proof, 

into a bmaa adjoininf, called Swilr. ' moft certainly^ of the in/W/i^/y of 

John Hafi; and Jerom af Pragae, Covncili^ 
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currence of the Proteflor, all the affairs of the kingdom were to 
be adminxftered. Of theie Coaniellors, Archbifliop Chichcly 
was the firft. The Parliament alfo appointed Thomas Beaufort, 
Duke of Eveter, and his brother Henry Beaofort, .Cardinal and 
Bi(hop of Winchefter, the legitimated fons of John o£ Ghent, 
Dake of Lancafter^ to take care of the young King's peribn 
and education. 

After the death of Charles VL King of France, many 
French Noblemen, who had fubmitted to the Englifli govern- 
ment during the reign of that Prince* now declared in favour of 
the Dauphin, notwithftanding the treaty of Troyes, which they 
confidered as the effedt of violence and compulfion. And the 
Daupl^in was proclaimed and crowned King of France at Poic- 
tiers, under the name of Charles VII. The Duke of Bedford, 
however, aifembled all the French Noblemen who adhered to 
the Engliih intereft, and they took the oath of allegiance to 
young Henry, which was. like wife exaded of all the towns in 
pofleffion of the Englifh ; and after this ceremony, the Coua- 
cil of France, and the city of Paris, fent deputies to London, to 
congratulate the young King upon his accefiion to both Crowns. 
About this time St. Valery, a place in the intereft of the 
Dauphia, by the French now ftiled Charles VII. furrendered to 
the En^lifh on capitulation. But the officers of Charles alio 
gained fome advantages in other places. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, agreeable to the plan which his brother Henry had pro- 
jeded, refolved to fubdueall the places which were poflefled by 
Charles on this fide the Loire ; and while he was making pre* 
parations for the execution of this plan, one of the officers of 
that Prince furprized Meulan by fcalade ; but the Duke of 
Bedford in perfon foon retook it ; after which he repaired to 
Amiens, where he had an interview with the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, and figned with the latter a league and 
confederacy againft Charles, and alio married Anne, fifter of 
the Duke of Burgundy. The Duke of Bedford confnmmated 
his marriage at Troyes ; and in his' way to Paris with his young 
confort, took Pont- fur- Seine by aflault. Several Qther places 
of confequence were alfo fubdued by the Engliih arms ; and the 
officers of Charles having formed the Begc of Crevant in Bur- 
gundy, the Earls of Sali&ury and Suffolk were fent to iu relief, 
upon which a fierce adion enfued, in which die troops of 
Charles were totally defeated, after which two other places 
of importance furrendered to the Engliih. The troops of the 
French King gained, however, fome coniiderable advantages 
over the Engliili .in other places, and he received alfo a rein- 
forcement of five thoufand Scots, commanded by the Earl of 
Douglafs. Thefe fuccours arrived at a very feaibnable jundore 
for Charles, who greatly carefled the Scotch officers. 

Having taken this view of the ilate of public aiEurs, we will 
return again to oar Archbiikop.^-— •Wc have already obferved, 

that 
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ttial Chlchely was nominated to be the firft privy Counfellor 
daring the ininorttv of the King ; but he neverthelcfs chofe to 
decline public bufinefs, and retired within the bounds of his 
province, in which he is faid to have performed the duties of 
his fan6Hon with great diligence. In 1423, by virtue of hit 
metropolitical authority, he vifited the dioccfes of Chichefter 
and Saliibury, and the following year that of Lincoln. About 
this time he founded a noble college at Higham Ferrer?, the 
place of his birth, in honour of the Virgin Mar}s Sr. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and King Edward the ConfefTor, for eight fellows, 
four clerks, fix chorillers, and over them all a mailer, to pray 
for the fouls of the deceafed. He alfo built a large hofpital, 
for the maintenance of the poor of that place. And he en- 
dowed both thefe foundations with ample revenues, which were 
afterwards augmented with large legacies by his brothers Ro- 
bert and William Chichely, Aldermen of London. 

In fome convocations of the Clergy, held about this period, 
cy Archbifhop' Chichely, feveral perfons were tried for herefy. 
Two Priefts, Robert Hake, of the diocefe of Lincoln, and 
Thomas Drayton, of the diocefe of Canterbury, ' were brought 
before the fynod, and accufed of having refufed to kneel to a 
crucifix, and of having books in their pofTeflion which denied 
Tranfobftantiation. They were further charged with affirming. 
That monadic inftitutions, and auricular confeflion, were diabo* 
Heal inventions $ and that every thing ought to be in common 
amon^ Chriftians. How far thefe charges were made out 
again ft tbem, does not appear ; but it is certain they were 
ot>liged to renounce all thefe tenets at St. Paulas crofs. One 
Ruflcl was likewife charged vtrith maintaining. That tythes 
were not claimable by any JMtie right. It was impoffible 
that a do^bine of fb dangerous a tendency as this, (hould 
pals unnoticed. He was ordered to make a recantation at 
St. Paul's; but, in the mean time, being either unwilling to do 
this, or apprehenfive of worfe confequences from the refentment 
of the Clergy, he took an opportunity of making his efcape out 
of Englrmd. He was, however, folemnly excommunicated ; 
and the Univerfiiy of Oxford made an order, •* That all per- 
«* fons, before they were admitted to any degree, fhould be 
*« fwom not to maintain any of Ruffel's opinions. " We 
may here obierve, that the Clergy of later times fecm to have 
coniiderably changed their feociments in this matter { for a 
certain Right Reverend Writer, who is well known to be no 
enemy to the civil eftablilhments of the Clergy, hath lately 
jocula^y an*erted, " That the Prieil's ilivimt ri^lt 10 a tenth 
'* |>art, and the King's M^^int right to the other nine, went out 
«* of fadtion together*" 

The war in France was ftill carried on with various fucceft^ 
Whilft the Duke of Bedford was exerting all his adivity and 
coxidud, in attempting to clear the northern provinces of the 

2 A a troops 
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troo|>s and adherents of Charles, he received intelUifeAce thalt 
one of that Prince's officers had foiprized Ivrf » a plact of im- 
portance on the frontiers of Kormandy ; be therefore marthed 
immediate!/ thither to retake it, before the French could have 
time to put it in a proper pofture of defence. The fiege was 
undertaken in the middle of Jnly, and the governor agreed €D 
furrender the town, if net relieved by the 15 tb day of Augnft, 
Charles, informed of thefe conditions, determined to stake a& 
attempt for faving the place. He affembled an army of twenty 
thoufand men» French, Scots, and Italians 2 aiid he feat them 
thither under the command of the Earl of Buchao, Cooftable of 
France, who was attended by the Earl of Dooglj^s, his eooii-' 
t)ryman, and the Duke of Alencon. When they arrived within 
a few leagues of Ivry, they found that they were come too 
late, and that the place was already furrendered. Upon this, 
they turned to the left, and made themftlves mafters of Ver« 
neuil ; and hearing that the Duke of Bedford approached, it 
was determined to wait his arrival, and to giv>c him battle^ 
though this was contrary to the opinion of the Earls of Buchan 
and Douglafs. The Duke of Bedford accordingly arriving 
with his army, which ccnfifted of thirteen thouUnd men, an 
Obilinatc engagement enfued, in which the French and Scots 
were totally defeated. The Earl of Buchan, the Earl of 
Douglafi and his fon, many other con£derable NobiHcy, and 
about five thoufand French and Scots, were left dead upon the 
field of batile, and a great number wounded and taken. The 
lofs of the Duke of Bedford is computed at feventeen handred 
men. The Duke, at tlie head of his viftorious troops, attacked 
Verneuil the next day, which furrendered in three days ; and 
jn this place the Engli(k found all the baggage belonging to 
the French, Scottifh» and Italian Generals, together with the 
money dellined for the pay of the foldiers. This a^ion was a 
terrible ftroke to Charles, who loft in it the flower tf his army, 
and is even faid to have been fo reduced, as to be in want of 
money for his perfonal fubfillence. 

Thus far the Engliih affairs in France Ctcm to have gone 6a 
very happily. But they were foon after this much injured by 
the Duke of Gloucefler, who aded as Pro^^or dnri-ng the ab- 
fence of his brother the Duke of Bedford, employing the fuc- 
cours which ihould have be.en fent into France, in Holland and 
Hainault, to recover fome dominions which he claimed in the 
Low Countries, in virtue of his marriage with jaqneiine, 
Dotchefs of Hainault. ' . 

About this time, Archbifhop Chichely n faid to have very 
much exerted himfelf, in endeavouring to bring about as ac» 
Commodat^on between the Duke of Gloaceder, and the Biihop 
of Winchefter, his uncle, who were at high variance ; 
but this he could not efie^. And the Duke of Gloocef* 
ter e3(h;bited articles of impeach^aeat agaii^ft the Biihop ia 

Parliament ; 
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(arliaoMiit ; whicb, spoil examinatioD, appeared frivoloos, and 
the Bifliop was acqaitred. However, the Parliament exhoned 
boch parties to lay adde tbcir mutoal animofity, and they eat» 
biiKred each other with an appearance of perfed reconciliatioa. 

At this period. Arch bi (hop Chichely had the misfortune to 
h\\ under the difpleaibre of the Papal See. It is faid» chat the 
prefent Pope, Martin V. had conceived a peculiar grad^ 
again il oor Primate, bec^ufe in his firft fynod he had moved for 
the annulling of papal exemptions, and alfo becaafe he had 
written to King Henry V. to ftop the Cardinalate of the Bifhop 
of Winchefter. However, the principal caufe of the Pope^s 
falling upon Chichely at this -time, feems evidently to have 
been a defjre to get the ftatutes of Fro*vi/on and Prtwuuttrt re- 
pealed. Of the nature and defign of theie ftatates, fome ac 
toant will be found, /. 19, 20, & 29, of this work. Thefe 
laws had always been extremely difasreeable to the Court of 
ttome; but as the Papacy had lately been greatly embroiled by 
Ichifms, the Roman pontiffs had been lefs able to exert them- 
felres again ft them. But Martin V. being firmly feated in the 
papal chair, began to reafTome the fpiri: of his predeccflbrSp 
Chichely had made no oppcfition to the flatute agaicft Pr#o»» 
Jhrns in the fourth year of Henry V. In t'le eighth year of the 
lame reign, when the Pope had granted a prjviiion of the 
Archbifhopjic of York, to the Bilhop of Lincoln, the Chapter 
of York rejeded it, and purfuant to the former (latute^ made a 
canonical eledion. Henry V. was fo fpiri ted, and fb powerfol 
a Prince, that the Pope 6\^ not think it prudent to offend him : 
the law, therefore, took place wichont any further contradidlion. 
The Pope, however, thinking the prefent circumftances of afl 
fairs more favourable to his views, in a letter which he lent to 
Archbilhop Chichely, dated December 5, 1426, expoflalated 
leverely with him for his remifsnefs, in not having ftood op 
more i\ir the rights of St. Peter, and the See of Rome, that had 
beftowcd on him the Primacy of England. His Holiness then* 
laid many things againlt the flatnte of Frtmumre^ and exhorted 
bim to imitate the example of his predeceiTor, St. Thomas of 
Caoterbary, the martyr (r), in aJSerting the rights of the 
Church \ requiring him, on pain of excommonication, to de* 

dare 

( r ) Thomas Becker, Lord Chan* immunities of the Church. In X171, 

ceUc, and Arcnbi^op ef Canter- four perfons mardered him in the 

bur>, io the reign of Henry U. Be- cathedral church of Caaterbory, bf 

fore Eecket was raifed to the See of which adioa they h<^ped to make 

Canterbury, he was a very fupple their Court to the King, to whom 

Courtier, aiad conformed himfelf in Becket had given great croubk and 

wrry thing to the humour of the vexation, in 1173, Beckec was ca* 

King. But alter he was made Arch- Donizcd, by virtve of a buil from the 

biihop, be occafioned much diAur- Pope. In 122 1, bis body was takca 

babce by his pride, infolence, and up, in the fveience of King Henry 

tarboleney : nnder the pretence of the jd, and fevenl Nobittcy, and de- 

ffcfetfiiig tikc rights, privileges, and pofited in a rich Ibrine/on the eaft 

fide 
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dare in the next Parliament to both Hoafe), tbe miUwfuliiefi 
of that Itatate ; and that all were under excommnoication, who 
obeyed it. He alfo commanded Chichely to eive order*, nnder 
the fame penaltieg, that all tbe Clergy ta England Ihould 
preach the fame dodrine Co the people. 

The Archbilbop, unwilli'ng to incur the difpleafure oF the 
Holy Pathefr lent an excufc for thai part of his condaCl, of 
which the Pope complained. It is, indeed, intimated, that 
Chichel^ was indinci] to have oppored the pontiff, bat that he 
found himfeif not likely to be fupported, and therefore fub- 
mttted, confidering the power of the Pope as too great for him 
to oppofe fingly. And, indeed, though Chichely wai un- 
doubtedly ■ warm alTertor of the righti of the Church, yet 
there is no diiEcalty in conceiving, that if hl» own more imme- 
diate intereHs claQied with thofe of the pontiff, he might prefer 
the former. However, it ippcars that the Pope wa» not fatif- 
fied with the Archbifhop'i anfwcr ; for be fen t him a fecond 
letter, flilt more fevere than the firfl, and in which he fufpended 
Chichely's legantine power. But frotn this fentence the Arch- 
bilbop appealed to the next general Council ; or, if none mett 
tothetribnnalof GOD, and Jesus Chriit. 
, Id another letter which the Pope fcnt to the Arch^ilhop. he 
again exhorted him to ufe all bit endeavour) for repealing the 
Itarute, and feverely rebuked him for baring faid, " That die 
** Pope's zeal in this matter, wai only that be might raife much 
*■ money out of England," This the pontiff refen ted aa an 
high injury ; and prolefted, that he defigned only to maintain 
ihofe rigiita, which ChRi»t himfelf bad granted to his See, 
which the Holy Fathers, the Councili, and the Catholic 
Cburch, had always acknowledged. But the Pope afterwards 

fent 



lii^s volutnsi or them wcfP kept in the three' gteateft aluri in Chrifl^i 

Canterbury church. His . Iiariftir, Churih, whjch flood thut for one 

howenr, waB thought So ^mbijiuon* year, 

t-y foniE, evenimone ihe tatholie* 1. i. d. 

luKiJ in the' UriverfTiy of Pari), At Beekeft 
'■ Whetlier the foul of liL-i.keI wa> 

•' in Heaven, orin Hull. " It m)ilt, But the followmg year, when 

h©*ever, he al kill atlaviwicdged, prohablf ihe Sainl'i eharafler iva» 

that St. Thnma! of rn.irri>ory wi» Hill murt eftiblilhed in the world, 

a Saint of RrLrit fiiiie jr-ii riiiuntion, the oddi were Rreater, and St, Tho- 

ior his ihiJnv \->.i, vinu ,1 frum ail mat carried all hefori him. Tin 

pMX>, and cnriclK-.l mtli the moft account wai ihuti 

01)1 pin af"i pff5rin';i. In one I. t, d. 

^ -t tabid, th.it nijleii thanone A( Chrifl's Altar - - o o o 

j ihoufand came to vilit hi* At the Virgin'* -.411 

we may ioim foms At Bccket'* ... 95^ f, ^ 
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feat a letter in a dill higher ftrain» which was dtreAed fo the 
two.Archbifliops ; aad in which, in order to mortify Chichely, 
the Archbifliop of York is named before Canterbury. In this 
the pope pretended to annul the Ilatotes made by Edward III. 
and Richard II. and comnunded the Archbifhops to do no adb 
in porfoance of them ; and declared, that if they, or any other 
gave obedience to them, they were iff§ fa&o excommanicated* 

To mollify the Pope's difpleafore againft Chichelyy the Arch- 
biihop of York, the Bifliops of London, Durham, and Lincoln, 
wrote to the pontiff in his behalf. The Univerfity of Oxford 
like wife interceded for him ; and, in a letter to Pope Martin, 
after giving Chichely a very extraordinary charader. Calling 
hiniy " the mirrour of life, the light of manners, a perfon moft 
<' dear to the people and Clerey, and a golden candleftick fee 
'< op in the Church of England," they betonght hii Holinefs, 
« that he would not fuffer the credit of fo eminent a Prelate to 
<« be blafted b/ the fecret calumnies of detradors/' Thefe 
letters in behalf of Chichely were fent by an exprefs to Rome ; 
and the Archbiihop himfelf wrote in a very humble and fub- 
miffive manner to the Pope, protefting, that he had done, and 
would do all that was in his power, for repealing thefc flatutes. 

But the good pontiff did not content himfelf with the appH^ 
cations he had already made, in order to procure a repeal of 
chofe fiatntes, which were fo much the objeAs of bis averfion^ 
He determined to exert himfelf to the utmoft, in the fupport of 
the rights of St. Peter. He, therefore, wrote two letters to the 
King, and one to the Parliament. In his letter to the Parlia- 
ment, he told them, that no man could be faved, who was for 
the obfcrvation of the datute of Frmunire. He therefore re- 
quired them, under pain of damnation, to repeal it, and offered 
CO iecure them from any' abufes, which might formerly have 
been occafioned bv papal provifions. The reprcfentations and 
remondrances of Pope Martin had, however, by no means the 
effeft which he expeAed from them. Inftead of being intimi. 
dated by the terrors of damnation, with which he had enforced 
his demands, the government of England had even imprifoned 
the Nuncio who h^ delivered the letters and bulls of his Ho- 
linefs. The Pope highly refented this infult; and, in a letter 
which he fent to the Duke of Bedford, after calling the. ad of 
Frimumn a dtitftabk flatutit he complained, that his Nuncios 
had met with a treatment in England, more barbarous than they 
could have met with among the Turks and Saracens. He con- 
cluded, however, with exhorting his Grace to do all he could 
for the repeal of thefe Hatutes. 




Ely, 

Wedminfter and Reading, went from the Houfe of Lords, to 
the place where the Houfe of Commons commonly fat, which 

was 
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dare in the next Parliament to both Houfes, the unlawfalpefa 
of that (latate i an4 that all were under excommanication, who 
obeyed it. He alfo commanded Chichely to sive orders, under 
the fame penalties, that all the Clergy of England fliould 
preach the fame dodrine to the people. 

The Archbiihop, unwilling to incur the difpleafure of the 
Holy Father, fent an excufe for that part of his condtt£l, of 
which the Pojpe complained. It is, indeed, intimated, chat 
Chicheljr was inclined to have oppofed the pontifF, but that he 
found htmfelf not likely to be fupported, and therefore fub- 
mitted, confidering the power of the Pope as too great for him 
to oppofe fingly. Ana, indeed, though Chichely was un- 
doubtedly a warm aflertor of the rights of the Church, yet 
there is no difEculty in conceiving, that if his own more imme- 
diate intereds clafhed with thofe of the pontiff, he might prefer 
the former.. However, it appears that the Pope was not fatif- 
fied with the Archbiihop's anfwcr ; for he fent him a fecond 
letter, flill more fevere than the firfl, and in which he fufpended 
Chichely 's legantine power* But from this fentence the Arch- 
bifhop appealed to the next general Council ; or, if none met, 
to the tribunal of GOD, and Jesus Chr ist. 

In another letter which the Pope fent to the Archj^ifliop, he 
again exhorted him to ufe all his endeavours^ for repealing the 
Aatute, and feverel^ rebuked him for having faid, ' ' That the 
<* Pope's zeal in this matter, was only that he might raife much 
'< money out of England." This the pontiff re.fented as an 
high injury \ and protelled, that he defigned only to maintain 
thofe rights, which Chaist himfelf had granted to his See, 
which tne Holy Fathers, the Councils, and the Catholic 
Church, had always acknowledged. But the Pope afterwards 

fent 

fida of the church. The mincles . judgment of the veneration which 

faid to be wrought at his tomb were was paid to his memory, by the ac« 

fo numerous, that we are told two count given of the otfeiings made to 

large volumes of them were kept in the three' greateft altars in Chriil*s 

Canterbury church. His charaAer, Church, which ilood thus for one 

however, was thought fo ambiguous year. 

by fome, even among the Catholics 1. s. d. 

themrdves, that, fome time after At Chrift*$ Altar ---- - 396 

Btfcket's death, it was publickjy de* At the bleflfed Virgin's - 63 56 

i>ated in the UniverHry of Paris, At Becket*s - - • 83a 11 6 
•• Whether the foul of Becket was 

" in Heaven, or in Hell." It m)ill, But the following year, when 

h6wever, be at le^ ft acknowledged, probably the Saint's character was 

that St. Thomas of Canterbury was ftill more eft»bll(hcd in the world, 

a Saint of great fame and reputation, the odds were greater, and St. Tho- 

For his (brine was vffited from all mas carried all before him. The 

parts, and enriched with the moft account was thus t 

•oftjy gifts and offerings. In one 1. s. d. 

Ycar, it isfaid, thatnolefs thanone At Chrift*s Altar - - o o o 

hundred thoufand came to vifit his At the Virgin's - • 4 i S 

^ine» And we may form fome AtBeck«i*» . • • 954 6 % 
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. pf ^hiph *e mpS jppnfidwWc, at that time, was lookcfl 
1 to be |))e i?\,^^Q\k of ^flgland, The ArcJ^biOioo of Can^ 



ci coovocatipp we;!^ %^y ^^ \n expofing the mean qualifica- 
ttons of Tajn'e of th^ ^ijbp^s^ and q^hcr ecclefiaftical Judgesi. 
Th^ fffult qf (he deliberations of the f^nod were, that more 
<feleg4tes fMf\Ai l>ei iipn^ fpoqi Englaiicl to the Council, '^lid that 
foqieof ;hfi4 t^oiaXi repiiir to. the Pope. Ip prder to attempt ail 
^iccomiqod^tio^. 

Ahant this time a difpa^lt l^rofe between ArclibiQiopChicheljry 
^nd Kemp, Arcbbifhop of Vorl^. T^fc latter having p|)tained a 
Car<Uiial*s c^p. claimed precedenc^ of tixtt Archbiihop pf &an« 
terbmy in the parliameot H9ur^. Chicjiely qppofed fhis ^itK 
m«t lirmneif. He &i4f |fe ^1^9^ of no ]>recedencj. w)iich the 
oignity pf P^dmtl ^^v^, 9Pd tb^t 90 jpiritaal perfpo^g^ coul^ 
have the precedency of hfmfelf vrithflf nis own provjnce. But 
the Pope, tiefore wnom the inatfer v^a^ laid^ df^cjarcd bimfelf to 
be pf 4 4^ffp^t opinion. For s^' f trM^.f which jie lyrote to 
CMc|ieiy upon the fubje^, \^% m^tntain^d the dignjty qf C^r- 
dinalj^p fronj what is intimated by Mofes, in the fvVj;nteent)i 
ch^ter qr ne.utefppbmy 5 whiph piftind^ion of prjcftjjqo^, the 
le^rped p9ptiff' If^id^ lyaa afterwards inftitute(| by St. peter, tic 
then Attempted to proyp the digijiity of the Cardip^l^ijP ^fom 
tbe gipu diftin^on ^ftot^ed np^in it by the jPopes ; and in- 
tre^d tke ArfhbKliop 19 give up the ipatter if uvo^r of the 
conclave, pcpjni^ng I^iq^. in return, HI frjepdiy o^ces. 

In I434f in a fynod b^ic^ by our t^rimyte,' thp Clergy gncv- 
oqily complaine4 p( tH^ proceedings of the King's Judges and 
tbe common Ifwyer;; ** T^^^* againft a|l laiv' ^ni' e^fttv^ 
** PntOik V^e broiLght before ihc ' Jififlar Courts s th^t'tlie 
^' power of tbe {;ccUfiaiticfl jipd^ps ^as reilrained by their 
<* nnjuft pfobijbijtions • and particularly tbj^t they wre^^d the 
** Aata^ of Rjcjiard ir.' again^ Prpvirprf. to the prejudice cjf 
** the ccclefiaftjcj^ jtourts. ' AVclxbiihop Chlchejy her|upo^. 
ji} a pathetical (peech to the lynod^ exprefled '^ hqw jb^icitous 
•^ be was, that t|ie ChWch mould receive no prejudice ifnder 
** b)sgoyprJiment^^nd th^t'^t i)[>ignt be delivered froqi, the il- 

** *f»^ WF«^%n» 9f4?l^m^h^V^iy^ rcftpre4 ^9 its an- 
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•* and equity, Priefts were brought before the fecuUr Courts.** 
It appears, however, that Archbifhop Chichely and the convo* 
catioa did not come to any refolution about the means of re- 
drei&ng thefe grievances of the Clergy, For the plague break- 
ing out in the city, the (ynod was foon difTolved ; the only im- 
S' ortant bufinefs which this reverend afTembly had concluded, 
ein^ the appointment of a holiday,. to be kept in honour of 
St. Fridefwide, protefkrefs of the Univerfity of Oxford, and 
denouncing excommunication againft alt thofe who (hould de- 
tra£t from the privileges and jurifdidlion of the Church. 

In I437t Archbilhop Chichely caafed a larce and ftately edi- 
fice to be erefted in tne north part of the fuourbs of Oxford. 
For our Primate, it is faid, had for a long time defigncd to 
ereft fo'me noble monument, for the fervice of religion and 
learning, and for his own glory. For, at that time, ^the eflates 
of private perfons, as well as the public revenues, being greatly 
exhaufted by the long continuance of the French war, the Uni- 
verfity (^ are told; was fo thin and empty, that moft of the 
colleges atfd halls were quite forfaken by the (ludents. Where- 
fore, that he might by his bounty repair the decays of learning, 
occaiibned by the general poverty of the kingdom, he gave or- 
ders for the erection of this edifice, which He deiigned for a 
college. But,, when the work was almoU finifhed, whether it 
was, that he found fault with the flru6lure, of did not like the 
"iituation of it, he changed his mind, and gave it to the Monks 
of St. Bernard, for the reception of novices out of all the con- 
vents of that order, to ftudy the arts and divinity. It was after- 
wards, at the diiTolution of the monafteries, purchafed by Sir 
Thomas White, merchant of London, who founded there the 
college of St. John Baptiil. However, he chofe another place 
for building a college, very commodious for the ftudents, in the 
middle of the town, near St. Mary's church ; anfl pulling down 
the houfes which flood there, he laid out a fquare court. The 
walls of this new building were finiflied about the latter end of 
the year 1439, and the workmen had* begun to lay the roof. 
The Archbilhop had purchafed lands and manors for the per- 
petual maintenance thereof ; and the King,' upon the Archbi- 
ihop's application, by his letters patent, conftituted this build- 
'ing a college, and granted it very large privileges. He alfo 
gave the founder leave to place in it a warden and fellows, and 
to make laws and (latutes for the government of the fociety. 
The Archbilhop went the next year to Oxford, where he fo- 
lemnly confecrated the chapel of his college, and made Richard 
'Andrew, doiSlor of laws, ahH chancellor of Canterbury, warden 
of it. He. alfo appointed twepty fellows, being all nien fe- 
Ic&cd put of the whole Univerfity, to whom he gave power to 
ded into their fociety twenty more : of which number he or- 
dered, that twenty-four Ihould (ludy divinity, and the liberal 
fciencesi and the other fixceen the civil and canon law. . He alfo 

commanded 
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commanded all the members of his foundation to pray for th« 
foals of Ym^ Henry V. of Thomas, Duke of Clarence, and 
of the; Nobility and common foldiers who had been killed in 
the French war. For which reafon he ordered his college t9 
be called, The CoUegt §/ Jli Souls dtfarud in tin faith. He added 
alfo two chaplains, feveral choriilers, and fervants. After this, 
he prefcribed them laws and ftatutes, and committed the care 
of beautifying and enlarging it to Robert Keyes, afterwards 
warden. 

In IA38, Archbifhop Chichely held a fynod at London; in 
which he complained of a late injury offered him by Pope £u« 
geniuji, who, by his fole authority, had given the Bifhopric of 
Ely in commendam to Lewis de Luxemburgh, Archbifhop of 
Rouen, and by his bull had confirmed him in the government of 
that See ; ana therefore he recommended it to the fynod to con* 
llder how to put a (top to a proceeding, which had never been 
attempted by any Pope before. But Philip Morgan, who was 
then Bifhop of Ely, out-living the Archbifhop of Rooen, the 
Pope*s defign was.fr unrated. In 1430, Archbifhop Chichely 
held another fynod; but was hindered by fome indifpofition 
from being at the opening of it. However, a few days after, he 
came, and in a long fpeech, in which, it is faid, he could hardly 
jrefrain from tears, he reckoned up the miferies of the Churcb, 
proceeding from " the penalties daily inflifled by the ecclefialli- 
** pal Judges, which by the iUtute of Pnmunirt st^rc defigned 
** againfl Prowfiri ; and from the citations of the Clergy to the 
<< fitular Courts." Whereupon it was iinanimoufly agreed, 
, that the Archbifhop (hould prefent a rcmonflrance to the King 
uppn the fubjedl of thefe grievances. Which being done, the 
King anfwercd* <' That he would lay their petition before the 
. ** next Parliament ; and. that, in the meantime, he would take^ 
<* care that no one fhould be molcfled by his Judges upon the 
'< accovint of tliac datute, qnlefsthe caufewereErft approved by 
•' himf^lf, or the privy Council." This anfwerof the King's 
{o pleafed the fynod, that they immediately granted him a whole 
tenth, with this exprefs condition,, t^iat the revenues and bene- 
fices belonging to the college of All Souls, lately founded 1^ 
Archbifhop Chichely, fhould not be incluiied in the conceflion. 

By the bounty chiefly of the Dukcx)/ Gloucellcr, a large and 
magnificent flru£ture .had been ert?£le(f at Oxford $ the upper 
part of which was 'defigned for a library, and Ihfc lower for the 
public divinity fchools. To this work Archbiftiop Chichely 
gave a great fum of money himfelf, and folicitod benefadions 
from the Blfhops and Peers, who attended the Parliament at 
Weflminlbsr,. to contribute to vizards it. He alfo gave two hun- 
dred marks to jt In: public cheil of the Univerfity; which he or- 
dered to be kept by tlrrccmaflcrs of a'rts^* tw6*rtgents, and one 
non-reeent, who were to^be c.hpfen yearly, and were to be 
^Oj^nd Dv an oath to the faithful difchargeof that truH : out of 
» .2 B 2 whicii 
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iriucb BOMyt dff UaivtMtr Mriit bwnwferttfcMMcvft 
Sm pm^ MoyfuticafarCDM* fiVc fMrkt, ft lnft<«r oF 
ml nuty JMlIihgt, k Ucendate br Mtetidw tnq uarkl, nd 3ii 
vndcif radnaie bie ) with tUi Umti^h, tUt n«ry bm ffioMd 
de^fit i fuffi^tbnt pawtii wUch, iF tin «aii^ i^eti «ot ic-yti4 
ividiiii i moBlih wu to be fbr^Bcd. Befiati iWtAk batmb- 
tiomti, be illowed vekriy ftipeiidi tb frvcnl poo^ ftrntentt. Hk 
MK » cODfiderabu lam to betnlify tfti adorti dK «itkednl «f 
Canterbury, and baild a fteeple sod a librarvi whicb he faraiftwd 
irith niiny.VahiaUc booki in HI ktiidsAlvhhriAg. He ilfo 
cobtriboted largtiy to the bbildine of Croyden churchk abd 
Rochefter ^idgs. Thii eminent Prelue died the iftlh of 
Apiili I443< in a good old age^, having eKJovcd the anhknilc^ 
pu See sfwardt of twenty-nine yeirv, Ind wai buHfcd th tte 
CMbedrtl chiuch of Canterban', oiider a momittrent oeAed b* 
Jjimfaf. , 

. ArdibUhop CKicfaely was one of the aM^ men of th% sgfe 
in which he Ured; He tia A thorough politician, an eminent 
HSgociaur, atad ^» eQecmtd i finie flatter. He Is ^d to hkfte 
been a great patron of leantii^, and of learned men. He hai 
alfo been af^lsnded for hii dppofition to papal ebcroachments -; 
bolt Mrhapt, it inay he donbted, whether fae mliy defeivts my 
.tiufiadrabfe degree of pr^e on that accotmt.'V— Frofn a ftviefr 
ofChichely') coodofl, there feems reafen to btliev^ that his op. 
|KHitioi to the Roman ponliJF, was chiefiy Sn tbofe cafet, lb 
which the exernon «f die papal power vraa tnconfiftent tbiih hU 
«wn Mwe^t vieW>, tnd interefti. For, it ii'c«ra}n,that, ing'e- 
neraf, he wxa a zealont defente of this r^^ti. preitoeadvel, 
Aid exorbitant fio^er claimed by the Charck. To whia mhy 
be added, that he wai a zedoni perfecotor dF tlie Loltto^ ; 
finie allowance nuA indeed be inxae for the ignorance kWl ft- 
{WfAitionof the timek; bntntlte ^KrftciitiAg, dnptlfailifn'^, 
and bumiDg nenfiv their op'hnoAt, in die name of Ctik'ikV, u 
^ eAormity for wUchv vve .ipprehend. eo efeAhm of dMte^i 
c'u atone i We -mult tatve the derc6<ie t^ Art^bilhop CWclftiyi 
chaihaer, uthitn^eA, toUnife'ffho'ttny'dfiilstdttid^tidte 
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The Life of John TALBOf, 
Earl of Shrew(bufy. 

IT has been well obferved by «ne of our biogMpliieil pie» 
ckceflbrt^ that ** a well-written life h a 'moresobk •«& 
** more lafting monument to tho ftme of « woithf «Ma» 
than a Comb of porphyiy/' Wt dmnet batngitt, dut 
no monument of this kmd hns ever yet been raifed fo the aift- 
mohy of the gitat, the eallant Talbot. His Hane >k oftda 
iirentioned wiSl difltngoiined honour in the Engliih Mtials i htt 
.fcarce a!hy writer hath attempted to relate the traafaHiona %f 
hia life ; aml» indeed* his name has been hardly taentumedm 
fonner worlcs of this kind. It is not, thcarefore* j^offible Ar «•» 
at fe remote a period, to do iuftice to this cdebrated herow We 
ihall» however, coUeft. together in one point of view, fnch ftm* 
•terfed(«rticttlfli9 as are handed down to as edncerniog liim } at 
order to lay before our readers, not fucli an aecootot of hi» ta 
we would wiih to do» or which the mei-iti of the bravo Talboe 
dcikrve^ but the beft that we are able* 



JOHN TALBOT^ fecond fon to Richard, Lord Talbot, 
born at Blackxnore in ShropAiire, in the reign of King Richiid 
the -Second; His elder brother Gilbert, who facceeded to d^ 
famSy eftates dn the death of hfs i%itber, married firft Joan* one 
of the dang^hterB and heirelTes of Thomas of WoodAock, Dnke 
of Gloace^tter $ and, ^econd-ly, Beatrix, natural danghter to the 
Sing of PorfQ|al ; boc he left only one daughter, named Ae* 
l:eret| wno dying without ilTue, John, the lubjeA of oar csi* 
^otry, facceeded to the honours and eftates of his Ctuaily* 

lu$ ikik .'fiitnmofis to Parliament was in the eleventh year of 
Ae reigh of Khig Henry iV. He^afrned Maad, the ^eft of 
the two daughter I al^d coheirs of Sir Thomas Nevtl, by jomi, 
iole dai^hter and heireft to William, Lord FaraivaL la Ihe 
furft year of Henry V. he was committed co the Tower ; beiea 
what accOmii Weote npt infor|Bed« He was, however, looa if* 
Icttfed I and fo moch Sa th'iQ Aivonr of his Sovei^gn, a«. to be 
«oeftituted,,in theFebniacy iPoIlowin^ -Lofd-Lieuteaant ef tttm 
land $ nod had letf elu of proteAiOii font hkn thither by ^ 
^atae of Sir John Talb6t, Ktright, Lord F&raivaL At whkli 
lime^ it is Aid, that )^ fcrtained Jaxaes Butfer« then fieri of Or« 
flofid, to- ferve him wkh h^ whde rcftinue opon occa&m, 
he bel4 ffbis 0ft, he took DoaiM Mtc Mai^ghe^ aa ftfOi 
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febel of confiderable note and power ; and afterwards brODght 
him prifoncr to the Tower of London* 

We cannot fix the exad time of his going over into France. 
It appears, however, that he attended King Henry V* at the 
fiege of Caen in 1417 ; ^nd the following year, in conjun£lion 
with Richard Beauchamp» Earl of Warwick, Lord Talbbt took 
thef (Irong caflle of Damfront ; and. was afterwards prefent at 
the fiege of Rouen. And in tl^efe, and in many other adUons 
ef importance, he acquired a yery didinguiflied reputation by 
the intrepidity^ conduct, and military .fk.ill, which upon ever^ 
occaiioD he exerted. In ihort, he was efteemec^ one of the 
hraveft of thofe brave officers, by whom the conqueA of 
France had 'been atchieved. 

It feems that Lord Talbot returned into England either be- 
lbie» or about the time of King Henry the Fifths death $ for 
in 1493, we find a writ was diredled to nim, to his younger bro- 
ker Sir William Talbot, and to Sir Edmund Ferrers, for the 
fttppreiBon of certain riots in the counties of Salop, Hereford^ 
Worcefter, Glauceiler, and the Welch Marches, Thde infur- 
TcAions are fuppofed to have been occafioned by for.ie perfons 
who were attached to the interefts of the Earl of Marcne, the 
lineal heir to the Crown ; for the greater part of the adherents 
of the Mortimer family are faid to have reiided -about the bor<^ 
•ders of Wales. 

Lord Talbot Ind, however, too much of the entcfpriadng 
fpirit of an hero, to remain inactive at home. He aesun re- 
turned to the theatre of war, and of glory ; a fcene in which he 
could not be long, without diflinguifhing himfelf. In 14279 
the city of Mans, the chief of the Province of Maine, having 
been a coniiderable time in the hands of the Engliiht and being 
BOW commanded by the Earl of Suffolk, D'Orval, an officer in 
the iervice of Charles VII. of France, having entered into* a 
cprrefpondence with a number Prieils, and other inhabitants of 
the place, found means to throw himfelf with a body of troops 
into the town, in fo fudden a manner, that he killed great 'flam* 
bersof the Englifh ; and the Earl of Suffolk, with the remain- 
der of the garrifon, was obliged to take fhelter in the citadel. 
They were there attacked by the French, who finding; them- 
felves unable to get pofTeifion of the caflle, negle£led it ; and 
after plundering fome of the inhabitants, went to revellings and 
carounngs for their late fuccefs. Lord Talbot, who was vten at . 
a confiderable diftance from the place, with a body of troops 
tinder his command, had intelligence of the whole tranfa^Hon. 
Without a moment's delay, he drew out his men, put himfelf 
at their head, and marched all night till he arrived within two 
miles of Mans. He then fent Captain Goffe to learn the fitoa* 
tion of affairs in the town | who found means alfo„ agreeable 
«o his inftruAions from Lord Talbot, to give the Earl of Sttf- 
f)ik notice of his approach* The French^ who imagined 
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tlietoielves fecure of the place, had not yet lAtneHed it.' Loi^ 
Talbot, therefore, threw himfelf and his troops into the city, \s(f 
a poilern which opened from the fields. He- was immediately 
joined by the Earl of SuiToIk and the g^arrifon, who, on his «•• 
teriog the city, ifTued out from the citadel : upon whidi he ac* 
tacked the enemy with fuch ardour and impetuofity; that ail 
the French troops either fell by the fword, or were takefe pri* 
Toners; and the Englifh, in confequence, regained po^el&oaof 
the city. The unexpe^ed recovery of this important place* 
which was entirely owing to the valour and good condad of 
Lord Talbot, and which from the circumftahces of it wjts coin* 
fldered as a very daring exploit, contributed to heighten that re* 
putation, which his great military talents had before acquitrd* 

After this tranfadion, Lord Talbot made himfelf mafter of 
the town of Laval, which he took by a fcalade; an4 fpoHi 
thence marched with his troops to join the Earl of Warwick, «a 
order" to carry on the fiege of Pontorfon. This was a very im* 
portant place, and of great ftrcng'th, and provided with a rerj 
flroTig gafrifon. It was the only p^'ace which prevented the 
Regent, the Duke of Bedford, from carrying the war beyond 
the Loire.; and had been for fome time inveded by him, thoagli 
without fuccefs. The place, however,, after a^ fiege of fome , 
. months, was now obliged to capitulate j and the Earl of Waf-> 
v^ick appointed Lord Talbot and Lord Rofs governors of it. 

la 1428, the Earl of Warwick having returned to Englaiwl, 
being appointed governor to the young King Henry, in the 
room of the Duke of Exeter, lately deceafed, Thomas Monta* 
cute. Earl of Salifbury, arrived in France with a feinforccment 
of fix thoufand men. As foon as he arrived at Paris, TheD4]ke 
of Bedford gave him the command of an army amounting to 
fixteen thoufand men, in order to reduce all the places that weie 
poflefTed by Charles on this.iide the Loire. He began hii 

• march towards that river, accompanied by the Earl of bu£blk, 

• Lprd Talbot, Sir. John Faftolf, and other officers of-diftindioiu 
It was determined to qndertake the fieee of Orleans, as that iia- 
portant place was fo fituated between the provinces in the poiP 
fcflion of the Englifh, and thofe which were under the fubjec« 
tion of Charles, that it opened an eafy entrance to either. Oa 
their way to Orleans, they made thethfelves mailers of Jcnville^ 
Melnn, Baugenci, Jcrgeau, Clery, Sully, and fome other piaces; 
and at length they appeared before Orleans on the i2ith of Oc- 
tober. 

The French, who were apprifed of the defigns of the Eng« 
liih, had taken tvtry precaution which might enable them to 
make a vigorous defence. The moft able and diftinguiihed of- 
ficers^f Charles had thrown themfelves into the city ; for they 
cohiidered Orleans as the iail great ftake which their mailer had 
to play, and therefore determined to defend it to the atmoli« 
I'hey had likewife marched tnco the place a large body of 
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^ pmf«( the 19:9(11 Iroin rf^Ting wccpw, the; l^^I of Sa-r 
Vfrory Qi4fre4 fixQI An?U for^ o|r j^o^b^ to be built ^ound 
il» of ii^icl) fi^ w^ mcKf (;«nfi4eimMf tha^^ the ircft^ fojr ^om- 
naadiM the principal ^VQftHC* Pt t}^^ pl^^e j 1^14 thtfe ijsucre 
fiipplM wi<l^ g«^t aitUlcjY. by ykich the wdh ^lyc if^pcfr 
Ihnuy lia|tefed« Th^ gm^W W«m^ th«9)felvfs witb grea^ 
l«ipli]IH>il» s|iid iniMiy ad^ qf m^ v^pur were pf rfprmel bj 
Ihe BngliQi afl'^lanta* s^ii^oiig f^EoiTi tord T^^t^^ anttnently diT. 
tuig0t£«4 Upfelf. In 90^ pf tji^ (iHies of the ficfiejjc4, fhcy 
ted nmde a veiy vigorpqi pffoit. i^d ma4f; H^e^i?Iv^9 ai#«c« 
aT nbQlwurk QB the oridge, wM^I YfP^{ (j^m t^lP P^9 <Hr^J ^^P 
LoUVt aad ?d<b pf a^otl^^ fort, and killed fyt ^iipdred Qf the 
Englifll* and then adv^ced towards th|it parr ^erir Lpfd T^* 
bQi tomnw^M^ H^ iiTued oi|t |i]ioii thfSfa wit|i his accuftpqn^^ 
intrepidity, a|id charg94 them with the atoioft fi^r^f^ PbUging 
4ihtm to relinqaiA the advantfg^i thej b^d q))t;^i|ipd, and 
dming them, o^ick intp the towfi vi^ prp^igipn^ flaqgltter. 
And <Ml oTfiy pcc^fion wi^ich npfrente4 itfelf| Lord Talbot ex« 
Ubited foeh Arikii^g prpafs or i|nf:pnfin|oi( valaor^ i)^t hif very 
name woold ftrikn ter|or iqto the Fren(:h trpopa. 

Ahoni tjiifl timf %hi^ Epgliib ^^"oy fifftaiped a gieat loft. The 
Ibrt Qf 8ali/b9ry, a Generf^l of g;ej|t ya^por '^nd (|.l»li^j^^ W4> 
kilkd by a capiion \mW wM10 kf i^ai viewii&g thf oDeratipns of 
the fiegi. Hi« dcaiht hof/cvtf^ did pof interrupt t^e ^oiJEsco- 
don of thiB fiege^ vhick waa cvri^ pn witk great yigoi^ by the 
E^lof SnSEatkf t9 wkpm the ^mipand devolved, and who l^s 
afilkd by the gall^^i T^lbpt* The EngUfli army wa» tpo 
fmall to layeft b large ^ qty ai Qrleaps ; 10 that in ipite of ali 
the vigilanee of the ^fieg^rs, th(e ga^fon leceiyed freqnent 
fucconri. The bfiiegfd often fallied oot with great refdutipn 
upon the Englifli* V|d tke& j^^iiiei were freqnen(ly copdoAed 
by the Baftard of Orfei^is, one of C^rlcs's bravf ft ofHceri ; 
knt they were r^ulfed with equal vigour by the l4urd Talbot, 
and Sir Jol>n Paftolf* 

But notwithfifMiMling the ganifon made a vm obfttnate db- 
fences and leeeiv^ frequent fi^pplifi, the ^ngliih (eemed d#ily, 
though flpwlyt adyMc^Dg ^o the conpjietioa of their 4^gn* 
And 9it John Ff^fiplA who waa bringjin^ a large conyoypf 
ibret and pfovifiont tp the Epglifli camp, witk a detachment of 
two thonmnd fivekROdrad m^n qpd^r liia comoiand, bq qg ^t^ 
tacked by a body of four tboofand French, >had touUy debated 
tkan, and cendnfkrd his oonvpy in trinmpk to the camp* This 
nffion was oommonly called thf battle of tha J^^mv^, becaufe 
the omvpy brought a large qp^tity of that kind of. provtfions 
for the ufe of the EngUih army during tbip Len( fe^on. The 
French King, Ckarlet, was much difl^tened at tke fo(;ceft of 
the Englifii m thi^ a^n, and at the 4angerous fituatioo of t^e 
city of Orleans, the loA pf which h$ isug^ie4 vg^ii ^ the 
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total tain of his affairs. He fent therefore to the Duke of 
Bedford at Paris, to propofe that the city might be depoiited in 
the hands of the Dake of Burgundy, until the war ihould be 
finiihed^ But the Regent replied, that he was not of a humour 
to beat the bufhes; while others r4n away with the game. I'his 
anfwer is faid fo much to have difgufted the Duke of Burgundy, 
that he recalled all the Burgundians who aded in conjundioa 
with the Englifh in the fiege of Orleans. That city, however, 
was every day ' more and more clofely invelled by the EngUih, 
and the French King began* to entertain a very melancholy 
profped with regard to the general (tate of his affairs, when 
they began to ^ume a very different appearance, in confe- 
quence of one of the moil lingular occurrences which is to be 
niet with in hiflory : and of which we fhall give the more 
particular account, becaufe it had a great effed upon the Eng- 
lifh affairs in 'France in general, and did alfo affed the fortunes 
of Lord Talbot in particular. , 

In a village on the borders of Lorrain, there lived a country 
girl of twenty-leven years of age, called Joan of Arc. In 
her younger years, fhe helped to attend her father's little farm ; 
and her difpoficions, during this employment, it is faid, ap- 
peared, fo military to the old man, that he was under perpetual 
apprehenfions left Joan fhoald follow the camp in a difho* 
noarable manner. ' In ihort, her mafculine calt of mind had 
drawn on her fo many reproofs from her father, that (he made 
an elopement, and hired herfelf as a fervant to an inn-keeper ; 
and in this fituation, ihe ufed to tend the horfes of the guefl$> 
to ride them without a faddle to the watering-place, and to per- 
form other offices of that kind. In this flation (he ferved five 
years, and then returned to her father, with whom (he had now 
lived (bar years more. The preient condition of France, was 
fuch as muft have excited the attention, and been the freqaent 
fabje£l of converfation, even to perfons of the lowell rank* 
Joan, therefore, we are toldi though diftant from the fcene of 
her country's diftrefs, melted at its calamities ; and figuring in 
h-er own mind Charles as the moit deferving of Princes, unjuftly 
deprived of the pofieffion of his Throne by the arms of foreign 
invaders, was feized with a violent defire of bringing relief to 
her Sovereign in his prefent unhappy (i^taation. She even 
fancied that (he faw viiions, and heard voices, exhorting her to 
re<>elbabli(h the Throne of France, and to expel the invaders j 
and being thoroughly perfuaded that (he had a divine commif'^ 
fion, (he hinted the matter to her father ; but being able to 
produce no other proof of it but her bare word, the old man 
was going co confine her; when (he made her efcape to' Vau* 
coaleurs, procured admiffion to Baudricourt, the Governor, and 
informing him of her inlpirations and defigns. (he conjured 
Him not to neglcft the voice of God, who fpoke through her. 
The Governor at fiift treated her with neglc^,. but he was at 
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length prevailed upoa to (end her eo Charlea, whofe Covit 
then at Chinon. Bat he firft» at her defire, furniihed her with » 
fait of man's cIoaths» an horfe» furniture, and arms. It b pre- 
tended, that Joan» immediately ott her admiffion to the Frenck 
King, knew him, though ihe had never ieea him before, i» 
^iteof a difguife he hadafliuaed to deceive her ; that &e of- 
fered him, in the name of Goo, lo raife the fiege of Orleans, 
and conduQ him to Rheims, to be there erowned and ancuntod ^ 
and on his expreffing (bme doubts of her miflion, explained to 
him certain fecreti , which, it was laid, could not poffifbly be 
known but by Divine Revelatioa ; and that ihe demanded, as 
the inilrument of her future vi£b>ries« a particular fword> 
which was kept in the church of St. Catharine de Firebois, and 
which, though fhe had never feen it, 'ihe deferibed by all its 
siarkc, and by the place in which it had long beea laid and 
negleded* It is at leafl certain, that thefe fiories^ were iaduf* 
trioafly fpread a1>out ; and prepofiefled th« people fp mjich ia. 

Joan's favow, that the people of France in general fcem to have 
elieved, that (he was exprefsly fent of Goo for the iaIvatio» 
of the kiiujdom. And an ailembly of doctors of theology be» 
ing ordereoto examine her, declared that her vocation was alto- 
gether miraculous ^ which oj>inion, after the like e&%wy, waa 
hkewife efpoufed by the Parliament of Pottiers. 

The divinity of Joan's miffioD being thas, it wa^ fuppofiid» 
fufliciencly authenticated, fte was at length armed cap-a-pee» 
mounted on horfeback* and fltewn ia t&at manner before the 
people, who teilified their joy as her appearance by the loudeft 
acclamations. During thefe trsi;nfaftioas, the fieee of Orleana 
was vigorottfly profecated by tfaeEnn^ifh^ aodthe Defie^ed con- 
tinued to make a flout refiuaace i but provifions falhng ihort 
with the garrilbn, Charles refolved to fupply them, and to 
make that fervice Joan's firft military eflay« She was accord- 
ingly fent to Blois, where a large convoy was prepared, and tern 
thoufand men aflembled to efcort it. $he dujeaed all the fol- 
diers to confcis themielves before they iet out, baniihed (rom 
the camp all women of bad fame, and difplayed in her hands a 
confecraced banner. She at firft infifted, in right of her pro- 
phetic miflion, that the convoy fiiould enter Orleans by the di* 
reA road from the fide of Beaufle ^ but the Baftard of Orleans, 
unwilling to fubpiit his military fldll lo her inipirations, pre- 
vailed upon her to con&nt that it ihould approach by the other 
fide of the river, where he knew the weakeft part of the £ng* 
liih army was ilattoned. But previous to this attempt Joan 
had written a letter addrefied to the King of England, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot, and Lord 
Scales, commanding them, in the name of God, by whom ihe 
£aid ^e was commiilioned, immediately to raife the fiege of 
Orleans, and to evacuate France, and threatening them with 
divine vengeance in ca& of their difohediencc^ The EngUih 
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Generals treated the commiffion and meflage of Joan with coa<* 
tempt. But as the convoy approached the river, a (ally was 
anade hf the garrifon on the fide of Beaafle, to prevent the 
£arl of Saflblk from fending any detachment to the other fide* 
The provifions were peaceably embarked in boat», fent by the 
Inhabitants of Orleans to receive them : Joan with the troops 
covered the embarkation, withoat the Enjgrlifli venturing to at- 
tack her ; and the French General earned back the army in 
fafety to Blois, Joan entered' Orleans, difplaying hercoafei^ 
crated banner, and was received by the inhabitants as a celefcial 
deliverer. They now believed themfelves invincible nnder her 
facred influence ; and it was agreed that another convoy, which 
was foon expefted, (honld enter by the fide of Beanfle. When 
the convoy approached, no fign of refiilance appeared amon^ 
thoie troops, which were formerly fo eager for the attack ; but 
the waggons and troops were fuffered to pafs without inteiw 
ruption oetween the redoubts of the En^liih. 

It is evident, that a general infatuation had taken po0effion 
of the Englifh ; and at which we ihall be fomewhat the lefs 
amazed, if we confider the prevailing ignorance and fuperfli* 
tlon of the times. The Englifh, indeed, did not, like the 
French, confider Joan as commiffioned from Heaven, but they* 
confidered her as the inftrument of the Devil, Soon after 
Joan, altogether uninfluenced by the natural timidity of her 
fex, attacked the fort of St. lK)Qp, which was one of thofe 
ratfed by theEnglifli for the blifckade of the place ; and afler a 
furious difpute of four hours, it was carried by the French, 
four hundred of the Englifli being killed in the ailault. In 
two days after, fhe attacked the fort of St. John, which wa^ 
foon taken, little refiflance being made by the Englifh, who had 
well nigh abandoned it before her approach. She took alfb the 
fort ot London, after an obfiinate engagement ; and after- 
wards attacked the fort of Tournelles, in which action the 
French were repulfed four times^ and Joan herfelf was wounded; 
but the fort was at length taken, and fix hundred Englifh fell 
by the fword. 

The lofs of (0 many forts, and the dejedion of the foldiers« 
produced an univerfal conflernation among the Englifh. They 
had been long accuftomed to face the French with the utmoft 
intrepidity, when greatly inferior in point of numbers ; but 
they confidered themfelves as no match for the Devil; and that 

toan of Arc was fupported and aflilled by him, they feem to 
ave entertained the mofl firm and abfolate perfuafion. In 
ihort, the Earl of SaiFolk raifed the fiege, after having lain fe- 
ven months before the place, and retreated with all the precau-^ 
tions imaginable. The Earl afterwards retired with a detach- 
ment of nis armv to J^rgeau, where he was befieged by the 
French, attended oy Joan of Arc, Who was now called the Maid 
of Orleans. The fiege lafled ten days, and the place was obfU- 
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oately defended ; bot the French at length made thcmfelves 
mailers of it, and the Earl of Suffolk w?w taken prifoner. 

Lord Talbot, after the fic^e of Orleans was raifed, had re- 
tired to Meun, which he fortified, and then feiaed another town 
in the neighbourhood, and threw a rebforcetnent into Baugenci. 
And on the dirafter of Suffolk, he fucceeded to the commanci 
of the remainder of the Engliih troops. It was immediately 
refolved, in the French councils, to fall down the Loire, and at- 
tack Meun and Baufi;cnci. Accordingly they took Mean by 
afTaoIt, and then laid fiege to the towi^ of Baugenci. Lord 
Talbot, together with Lord Scales and Sir John Faftolf, took 
the field, with a view of raifing the fiege of this place i b«C 
finding that to be imprafticablo, they marched to furpriae the 
French troops which had been left at Meun, The capitalatioa 
•of Baugenci was, therefore, no fooner figned, than the Frenchj^ 
being informed of the defigns of the Englifh, marched back 
towards Meun; upon which the Engliih troops drew off to- 
wards JenviUe, where they joined a body of five or fix thoufand 
of their countrymen, who had been fent by the Pitjce of Bed- 
ford to fupport them. The French army, which was con^- 
manded by the Duke of Alencon, and was greatly fuperior in 
numbers to the Englifhy came up to them at the village of P^- 
tay ; and in fo fi^dden a manner^ ^hat they had fcarce time to^ 
form them(elves. And fo (Irongly had the Englifh troops ini* 
bibed the notion, th^t the French were ai4ed by a fupernatara^ 
power, that all the efforts of Lord Talbot were infufficient to^ 
make them fuilain the attack of the enemy ^ The greater pare 
of them fled, after making very little ^efi&ance ; ai^d pyen Sir 
John FaHolf, an o$cer who had always hitherto been diftin- 
guifhed for his courage^ was fo much attested with the epidemic 
cal panic, that he was amongfl the firfl of the fugitives. * ^or4 
Talbot, however,^ did all that became a brave man, and an able 
General. He earneilly ft^oye^ but in vain^ to raife the courage 
of his defponding troops. His enemies were aflonifbed at hia 
valour; for in conjundion with the Lords Scales a^d Hunger*- 
ford, and Sir Thomas Rempllon, he fuilained almoil ^e whole 
fury of the Frencl^ attack- All, hqwe^r, that he could do, by 
the exertion of the mod defperate courage, \yas only the fufpei\- 
fion, for a fhort time, of the general rout of the army ; whicK 
was at lall completed by tfie French with great (laughter. It it 
faid, that two thoufand Engliih lay dead on the field of battle« 
And Lord Talbot, who was wounded in the neck« wafi takea 
prifoner, together with fome other of^cers of diflin£lion. In 
which lUte of captivity, we mull for the prefent leave o^r brave 
General, in order to take a fhort view of fome trania^ions whick 
happened after the defeat of the Englifh army. 

in confequence of that difafler, the French made themfelves 
maiters of Jenville, a ftrong place in the neighbourhood oi^ Pa- 
t^y* garrifoned with Englifh troops. And all the plaoes about 

* 0fiean'^ 
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Orleans were alfo deferted by the Englifli, who retired Cowards 
Paris. The raiiing the fiege of Orleans, was one part of Joan 
of Arc's proinife to Charles ; the crowning him at Rheims waa 
the othec* And accordineiy» after ihefe fucceiTes, fhe vebe- 
niently iniifted^ that he mould immediately fet oat upon chat 
enterprize* Charles, therefore, at the head of ten thoufand 
men, began his march for Rheims ; and in his route, received 
the fobmiffions of Troyes and Chalons* The inhabitants of 
Rheims expelled the En^lilh garrifon, and fent deputies with 
their keys to Charles, whoentered the city in triumph, and was 
confecrated with great folemnitv* When this ceremony was 
over, the Maid of Orleans threw herfelf at the King's (ttt, em- 
braced his knees, and with a flood of tears congratulated him 
on this Angular and marvellous event ; fhe then defired permif- 
ison to retire, alledging, that ftie had now accompliflied the end 
of her calling ; but Charles prefTed her foearneily to ftay, that 
ihe at length complied with his requeft. 

However, the Duke of Bedford, in this dangerous crifis, re- 
newed an alliance with the Duke of Burgundy : and ihortly af- 
ter the youne King Henry was carried over, and crowned and 
acknowledged King of France in Paris, Before this tranfac- 
tion» the Maid of Orleans had been taken prifoner, and was af- 
terwards burned alive as a witch in the market-place of Rouen, 
An aftion, which* though it might be agreeable to maxims of 
policy, on account of the light in which (he had been conii- 
dered, was certainly totally indefeniible, on every principle of 
juftice or humanity. 

Lord Talbot had now fuAained a tedious captivity, having 
been upwards of three years and an half in the hands of the 
French. The EngliQi could vc;ry ill fpare at this time a com- 
mander of his courage and abilities ; but the French were ex- 
tremely unwilling to part with him. The Duke of Bedford, 
however, at. length founds means to have him exchanged, on 
the I2th of February, I435» for Xaintrailles, a French officer of 
great reputation. Lord Talbot, being thus releafed, returned 
to England ; but foon after refumed his command in France. 
In 1434» he took the caflleof Joigny, which lay between Beau- 
vois and Gifors, and razed it to the ground. And foon after 
fet out from Paris,' with the Marefchal De I'Ifle Adam, at the 
head of about three thoufand troops, to beiiege Beaumont upon 
the Oyfo. The garrifon, who were terrified at the name of 
Talbot, deferted the place, 'and threw themfelves intoCreil; 
upon which Lord Talbot, having demoliihed the fortifications of 
Beaumont, immediately laid (lege to Creil ; and the Governor 
being killed, the garrifon capitulated. Pont St. Maxeme, 
Neniville, and Rouge Maifon, made no refiflance, but opened 
their gates to him. Crefpi in Valois, and ClVrmonc, made a 
ihort refiitance, but w^re obliged to fubmit. ^ Lord Tatbot is 
fharced with haying treated the garrifon s pi fome of thefis 
^ ^ placet 
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placei with an impolidc fswtnty ; and perhaps his lonj; captt- 
Ttty might hare oontribaced to incrcafe his animofitv againft 
the enemy. ^ 

In Attgofit i435» ^^ coBgrefs of Arras was opeiiled ; ifi 
which the Amba^dors of Chtr les offeredy in his name, to die 
King of England, Normandy and Gniennei (of which he was 
already in pofieffion) proTided he would qait the title of Kinr 
ti France, and do homage for thofe two provioces. The^ 
overtures were rejefled with indignation by the Englifh Ambar- 
fadors, who immediately withdrew from the congrefs. But the 
Doke of Bnrgandv concladed a treaty with Charles^ which was 
#reatly prejodicial to the Englifh interefts in France. And the 
englifli foftained ibon afler an irreparable lofsi by the death of 
tibe Dnke of Bedford at Roaen, on the r4th of Septembn-, 
1 4.3 J. This Prince had acquired uniirerfal eftecm byliis great 
courage and abilities^ and by the moderation and equity of his 
adminiftration ; and his deaths at this jundure, was the moft fa- 
tal ftroke which the Englifh interefts in France coold pofibly 
have received ( x ). 

Whilfl the conferences were held at Arras, Lord Talbot, to- 
gether with the Marefchal de Tlfle Adam, and Lord WiU 
ioughby, beiieged the town of St. Dennis. This place, 
which had been fome time before taken by the Baftard of Or- 
leans, now called the Count of Dunois, did in a manner com- 
mand the gates of Paris, and was of great importance ; and the 
acquifition of it by the French, was conlidered by the Englifh 
as much owing to the connivance and treacliery of the Puke of 
Burgundy. Lord Talbot attacked it with fo much vigoar, that, 
after many de^erate aiEuilts, the Governor agreed to capitulate, 
if the place was not relieved in three weeks time. And this 
agreement the Governor intimated to the Count de Dunois, 
who was then upon the frontiers of Normandy, endeavoaring to 
laife men ; and alfo to the Coodable of France. Bnt thefe Ge- 
nerars thought their bell courfe would be, to attack (bme places 
of importance which were in the hands of the Englifh ; wMch 
would either oblige Lord Talbot to raife the fiege of St. Den- 
nis, in order to relieve the. places which ftiould l^ attacked ; or 
otherwife thofe places mull fall into the hands of the French at 

an 

( 5 ) Th9 I^ake of Bedford was looking upon the Duke of Be4ford*s 

buried in Notre Dame church at comb, a- certain Lord of hu r^tintie 

Rouen, under a ton>b of bluck mar- advifed him to demolifli that ftand- 

ble. " Nothing (fays Raping better hag monument of the di(honour of 

(hews tbe efteem the world ought to the French. « "^o, (replied the 

have of this iUullrious Prince, tbatv King) let ^e aiies of a Prince refl 

the regard Lewk XL foo ol Charles in peace ^ who^ were he alive, wootd 

Vil. expreffed iof him^ it a time make the boldeil of ut tremUe, I 

when he could bare no inducement rather wiAi they had ereAed a more 

to flatter him. Lewis being one (lately monument to Ins honour.**' 
day in the cbtrrcp of Rouen^ and 
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an eafy rate. Lord Talbot, howeTer, perfifted in his firft p«iw 
pofe of redacing St. Dennis ; and therefore the French made 
theinfelYes matters of Meolan j and then Dunois marched, with 
all the troops he coald colIe6l together, to fight the Engliih be- 
fore St. Dennis^ However, when he approached them, he did 
not think it prudent to attack them ; upon which the Goyer*< 
nor furrendered the town upon the terms he had agreed en. 
But when Lord Talbot came to take pofleffion of it, he found 
it little better than an heap of rains* with fo much fury had 
he battered it. He, therefore, thought proper to demo] iih ail 
the fortifications, excepting thofe of the abbey, and one 
tower (/}• 

Soo» 



( / ) Some time Mbfe this, th« f fays Mr. Gwthrie) btd adranccd ac 

Zarl of Arundd, who h^ been em • m as Gownaj, he was tnilonned that 

ployed ia the Hege of Roe in Picardy, the French wc m repairisf the caAle 

^ras defeated and made prifoner, and of GerhfroT, near fieauTois, and 

afterwards died of a wound which that it might be of great detnmeal 

he received in the a^en. Of this to the Englifli. As the French had 

affair Mr. Hume givee the foUowing not heea long upon the place, the 

•ccouac. <« Thii period (fays he) Sari imagined that the fortificatioBe 

was alfo Hgnaiized ^y the death of were yet iffiperfe<l, and that ha 

the Earl of Arundel, a mat £ngliih would meet with but a feeble refif- 

Qeneral, who, though he com- tance. He therefore ordered a 

roandcM three thoufand men, was draught to be made of five hundred 

§oiifA by X^mtrailles at the head of horfe, and, with fome artillery, ha 

fix hundred, and foon after expiwd marched up to the walls. He wai 

of the wound! which he received an not deceived with regard to the fitu- 

the adion.** Wfi> of Mng, Vol, IIU ation of the place, which was, as yet^ 

F. 170. Now, we appeal {o the little better than dpen ; but be was 

reader, whether any man would not ignorant that La fjire, with threa 

foppofe, after reading Mr. Ham«*t thoufand troops, had thrown himfctf 

very ihortacconnt of this affair, that into it. He bad advanced too iar 

in this a£Uon fix hundred French from the fmali body of foot wbiutt 

had defeated three thoufand Engliih ? he left behind him to think of re- 

and whether it does not appear, that treating, when he found himfeif atr 

it Wat the imentfon of the hiftorian tacked by thisfuperior number. His 

to be fo underftaod ? If, however, redftance, however, was very %9X^ 

the reader (hoold form a ootieo that lant x Sir Ralph Suadi(h, with 

the Engliih were reaily defeated in about a hundred horfe, were cut in 

fach a dishonourable manner, he pieces at the firft onfet ; and three 

would form a very err6neous one. culverias, which La Hire bad brougha 

For if the Earl of Arundel had un- to tbe fleld, did fuch execution^ that, 

dar his command three thoufimd of the EarFs five hunred iiorie, two 

troops, agreeable to Mr, Hume j it hundred were killed, and one bun* 

Is evident, fnim other writers, that drad and fifty taken pnfoners. As 

nat oneqHarter of that number were to the Earl himfeif, he was wounded 

pratet in this engagement. That by a ball in the leg, which, fpiinter- 

we msy nat, hawever, be thought to ing tbe bone, put an end to his life, a 

charge Mr. Hume with mifreprefen- few days after, at fieauvois. Th« 

tadan, without fawndation, we vnll loft of him was a prodigious misfor- 

lay before the reader the mere fair tune to the Engliih { but was in 

and juft account, Mit we apprehend, fome meafure fuppUed by the fer* 

of this tranfadion, by another hiAo- vices of the gallant Lord Talbot.'* 

riam. «< When tbp £a<i of Armidel CMfltmt iHJf, ofEni. Vol. U» P. 557. 
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. Soon after the arrival of the Duke of York^ wfco was ap« 
]>ointed to fucceed the Duke of Bedford in France^ the town of 
Gifors in Normaady was furprized by the French, who cor- 
refponded with fome of the inhabitants ; but the garrifon and 
caftle making a ftout defence^ Lord Talbot and Lord Scales 
drew a detachment out of Rouen, marched to Gifors, raifed the 
iiege of the caftle, and recovered the town. 

. The beginning of the year 14.379 the weather was fo ex- 
tremely cold, that the generals on both fides could not under- 
take any regular operation in the field. Neverthelefs, the inde* 
fatigable Lord Talbot found means to turn the uncommon feve* 
rity of the Veafon. to advantage. He coIle£ted a body of troops^ 
and putting white cloths, or (hirts, over their other cloches, 
marched with them all night, and brought them up to the very 
walls of Pontoife, unperceived by the garrifon, who did notdif- 
tinguiih them from the fnow with which the ground w^ co- 
vered. They then clapped their fcaling ladders to the walls, 
mounted them, and feizing the chief gates, Lord Talbot made 
]iimfelf mailer of this . important place. The garrifon betook 
themfelves to flight with the utmoft precipitation ; and the 
Marefchal Plfle Adam« who commanded in it, and who had 
formerly ferved in conjundlion with Talbot, but was now in the 
ferviceof the French King, narrowly efcaped being made pri- 
foner. The taking of this place was a great blow to Charles, 
and greatly diftreiTed the Pariiians ; who, in confequence of it, 
were expofed to the continual incuriions which the £ngli(h gar- 
rifon made up to the very gates of Paris ( » ). 

The town of Harfleur had been fome time in the hands of 
the French ; and was at this time provided with a good garri- 
fon, under an experienced officer. Lord Talbot, however, un- 
dertook the iiege of it. He at firft attempted to batter the 
walls, but they proving too fblid for his engines to make a 
breach large enough for an attack, he converted the fiege into a 
kind of blockade. As this place was of ycry great importance, 
the French King had given orders to the Count of Dunois, that 
he ihould, at all events, undertake to raife the £ege. Accord, 
ingly that Commander, with four thoufand men, went to view 
the Engiifli camp ; but not thinking it prudent to attack it, he 
retired; upon which the Governor of Harfleur capitulated. 
Lord Talbot then, leaving a fufficient garrifon in Harfleur, 
^ -marched 

( » ) This year, 1437, died in Eng- heirefs of John Beaofort, Duke of 

land. Queen Catherine of Valois, Somerfct, the grandfon of John of 

widow of Henry V.. After King Ghent*; and the only fon of their 

Henry*8 death, ifae had married marriage was Henry, Earl of Rich« 

Owen • Tudor, a Welch gentleman, mond, afterwards Henry VII.- King 

by whom (h6 had three fons, the of England. It is remarkable* that 

tldeft of which, Edmund, was after- Joan of Navarre, Dutchefs dowagor 

wards Earl of Richmond. He mar- o{ firittany, and widow to King 

ried Margaret, the fole daughter and Henry IV, died alfo this fame year. • 
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bfiarch^d to Tankerville, which he took, and alfo Beaachan- 
fiain, and MatevilU. . 

The fame ^eaf » the Diike of Bdrgundy befieged Crotoy, a 
Uron^ place in Picardy, in th6 poileMon of the Enzlifh. It 
#as invefted by a numerqas lan^ armvt while the harboar was 
blocked up by four large French veuels. The gallant Lord 
Talbot, however, undertook the relief of the place, with a body 
of five thonfand men, notwithftanding the great fupetiority of 
the Burgundian acmy, and though he was under a necefficy of 
crofling the river Somme in the face of the enemy. The Duke 
of Burgundy's Generals, being apprized of Lord Talbot's ap* 
proach, lined the banks of the Somme, and left a party of four 
hundred men in a large tower which they had built, with as 
many more as ^ere fufHcient for preventing any (ally from the 
befieged. But the Englifh were fo much enraged atjthe Duke of 
Burgundy, on account of his deferting the Engiifii intereft, that 
they were willing to encounter any danger, in order to gratify 
their revenge. When, therefore, they were come to the banks 
of the river. Lord Talbot, availing himfelf of this difpofitioa 
in his troops, was the firft man who rulhed into the Hrearo, 
fword in hand ; and being immediately followed by his men» 
their fury Uruck the Burguadians fo ftrongly, that fhey durd not 
iland the charge, notwithftanding the fuperiority df tneir num« 
bera, an'd the advantage of their fituation ; but betook them- 
felves to flight with the utmoll precipitation. Lord Talbot then 
advanced to the tower which they had ereded, which he took 
by ftorm, and then entered Crotoy in great triumph, and after- 
wards deHroyed the works of the befiegers. 

It is faid, that Lord Talbot, after the fiege of Crotoy was 
raifed, fent a meflage to the Duke of Burgundy, importing, that 
if he wonld fave ihoie places in Picardy, which belonged ei* 
tker to him or the French King, from devaftation, he ihould 
come with his army into the open field, where he would wait 
for him, and would give him battle, if he dared to meet him. 
The Duke, however, did not think proper to accept Talbot's 
challenge ; but took the route of Amiens, and did not halt 
till he arrived at Arras, Lord Talbot, therefore, laid wade the 
country, ravaging .it for twenty days together with fire and 
fword, reduced five or fix places in Picardy, and then fetumed 
to Rouen, covered with lawrels. 

In 14^8, Lord Talbot made himfelf mailer of the town of 
Longveville, in Normandy, and alfo of Carles, Manille, and 
feveral other places. But this year a terrible famine, which ra* 
vaged at the fam^ time both France and England, and was foI« 
lowed by a plague, prevented the Generals on either fide from 
forming any other entrrprize of confequence. - Bat in 1439, 
the Conftable Richemont, having CQlle£te4 a confiderable body 
of troops, laid fiege to the city of Meaux, which bad been in 
the hands of the Englifh feventeen years. The Governor, 

5, 2D who 
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who was an o/Ecer of great coorage, made a vtrv brave defence % 
however, after a three weeks fiege* the Copftaole toofc the city 
b|r ftorm, and the Governor was made prifonef in the aAion. 
The garrifon, neverthelefs, took (belter in that part of the city 
which lay on the other fide of the T\v^r9 and which the French 
troops were not fofficiently numeroas to inveft when they fat 
4own before the place. Here a new and more obftinate uege 
commenced ; for the befieged bavins broken dov^rn the bridge 
of communication» prepared to defend themfelves to the laft 
extremity. The Conflable then farroonded his camp with lines 
of €ircomvallation« fortified with redoiibts, in order to hinder 
the enemy from relieving the place ; and King Charles himfelf 
repaired to the liege, that u^c (bidiers might he animated by 
his prefence tg exert themfelves to the atmoft. Our brave Tal- 
bot, however* hearing of the vigorous defence which was made 
/ by his cooQtrymen, got together a body of troops, and deter- 
mined to attempt the relief of the place. Accordingly, he put 
himfelf at the head of his men, and marched to vxc French 
camp, which he reconnoitred, and then attacked, carrying one 
of their redoubts by atfanlt ; and, after putting all who ftood in 
his way to the fword, he threw four hundred mtn^ with a fupply 
of p^royifiops, into the city. Next day Lord Talbot fallied oat 
agam, in the fame manner, while the enem^ were confounded at 
the boldnofs of the adlion, with an intention tp throw in ano- 
' ,^ ther more coniiderable f^ply ; but before he could effi?& this, 
the beiiegers having received very confiderablei reinforcement^* 
the earrilon capitulated. 

The Conftable Richemont afterwards formed the fiege of 
Avranches, a city of the L9,wer Normandy* ^ben in. thq hands 
of the Ensliih. He had carried on the fiege for three weeks, 
when Lora Talbot, >Vith the troops which he had defigacdfor 
the relief of Meaux, attacked the French iu their lines, fup- 
plied the place with prdvifious, and obliged the Conflable, with, 
great lofi, to abandon his undertakinir. About this time feve* 
ral negociations for peace were fet on Toot between the two na- 
tions. But the propofals which came from Franco and England 
were fo very different, that the^ could not come to any accom- 
modation. But the divifions in the Engliih cooncil't entirely 
prevented the Generals in France from receiving proper fup- 
plics i and, in coiUequence, rendered it impoffible for them to 
carnr on the wa^againd the French with that vigour which the 
prefent fuuation otaffairs required. 

In 1440, King Charles made an attempt to recover Pontoife ; 
which being AilT in the hands of the Engliih, greatly aimoyed 
the ParifianA. The Duke of York bad lately arrived frem 
Entrland, to re-afiume the Regency of France ; and as be bad 
before been charged with i nativity, he was deffrons of pre- 
venting anv fuch imputation from being caft upon his charac- 
ter. He therefore put' himfelf at the head of what iToroes he 

could 
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«ouId colle£k together, and being- joked by Lo^d Talbot, they 
advanced in order of battle toraiie'the iiege. When they were 
arrived near enough to. reconnoitre the French camp> they 
found it was impracticable to attack it, without paifing the ri* 
vei; Oyfe, It was, however* determined to do this ; indeed, it 
could not be expeded that Lord Talbot, on his, part, would 
make any heiitation about it ; for the moft daring exploits were 
what he had been long accuftomed to. Accordingly, thev 
peribrme.d this de/perate fervice in £ght of all the French 
arroy« Sut as Charles had made it an invariable maxim, ner 
ver to fight the Engliih, but when he had the moft debifive ad« 
vantages oh his fide, he immediately retreated,- not.withftanding 
the fuperiority of his numbers, leaving fqme of his artillery 
and heavy baggage, which were feized by the Engliih, who en^**- 
tered Pontoife m triumph. The Duke of York then relieved 
the garrifon, and left a thoufand freih men in the place. Afcer 
which, he marched. out, with Lord Talbot, and the reH of hit 
troops ; and they offered battle to the French King at Poify* 
but finding they coold not bring him to an adion, they re» 
turned into winter-quarters at Rouen. 

The following year Ring Charles, whofe refutation had 
greatly furred by hi^ inglorious retreat from Pontoife, whea 
be had fuch manifed advantages on his fide, afiembled a ftill 
greater army, and formed anew the fiege of Pontoife. The 
garrifon defeiided themfelves with great courage;^ apd Lord 
Talbot forcing one of the French quarters, introduced a con* 
voy, which infpired them with frem courage, fo that the be** 
fiegers made but flow . progrefs. And notwi(h (landing all the 
care and vigilamce of the French, againft fo formidable a war* 
rior as Talbot^ he found means at three different times to fuc* 
cour thebefieged. ■ "We may here obferve, that Lord Tal* 
bot ieeuls to have been by no means pundilious, with refpe£k to 
the nature of the fervice in which he was employed ; it does not 
appear, that, like modern officers, he ever enquired whe- 
ther an^ Undertaking was fuitable to his rank, or Handing ift 
the fervice. On the contrary, he feems to have been, at all 
times, equally ready to head an army or a detachment, if it 
would anfwer any important purpofe to his country. 

While the fiege of Pontoife was carrying on. Lord Talbot 
made an attempt upon St. Dennis. He had conquered this 
place in 1435, but it was now in the hands of the French; and 
his particular view in atta,ckiag it at ih\$ time, was in hopes of 
dividing the French army. But Charles, periilling in his firft 
porpofe, and being attended by all the great officers and Princea 
of the blood in France, at length made^ himfelf mafter of Pon* 
toife. And Lord Talbot, finding himfelf too weak to take St«. 
Dennis, drew off. Indeed, the Engliih at this time carriectpa. 
the war in France with great difad vantages. The whole nation . 
were in their hearts in the intereft of Charles ^ and the divi« 

2 D ^ fions^ 
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toBi at the Oooit of Engfandy prevented the Englifli Generaf j 
from receiving proper fuppHes i for the Cardinal Bifikop of 
WincheAer*8 parcyi whieh was the moft prevalent in the Conn* 
cil, were entirely di()poftd to a oeace with France \ and the 
f ranch Miniftry frequently entered into negociationi of peace 
with the Court of England ; by which^ thoogh they came to 
no accommndation, the English were always fuiPereri, And, in 
confequenceof ihii ficuation of aiFairi» they were» by degrees, 
Aripped of all their places of ftrength in the neighbourhood of 
Parii. 

Indeed* all the reputation which the Englifh arms in France 
yet retained* appears to have been almoft wholly owing to the 
abilities, courage, and adivity of Lord Talbot. It Teemed, 
therefore, a kind of injuftice» not to confer upon him fome 
mark of honour, for his long and numerouy lervices to hia 
countrv. Accordingly, on the aoth of March, 1^42, he was 
created Earl of Shrewibury . And the fame year he laid fiege to 
the caftle of Conches in Normandy^ Thai (^ount of Dunois, 
who was often fentto a£tagainft Talbot, being the braveft of- 
ficer in the French fervice, endeavoured to draw him off from 
his undertaking; but the Earl of Shrewfbury was not to be fo 
amufed. He ootiged the garrifon of Conches to furrender at 
difcretion \ and then marched with his army to give battle to 
Dunois. But the French General did not think proper to fight 
Talbot I he retreated, however^ without i^ny lofs. 

The Earl of Shrewibury then advanced towards Dieppe, afea- 
port town of great importance in Normandy. He marched 
with fuch celerity, that EUouteville, % French ofi]cer| though he 
made the utmoli lexpedition,- in oridcr to throw a fupfHir of 
troops into the town, could not i^rrive there time enougft. ypOQ 
the Earl's coming before the place, he formed the $ege, though 
with an army very unequal to fuch an undertfikiogi fnd efoeci- 
ally at fuch a feafon of the yc^ir, for this was in the month of 
November. In faft, it feems that he did not exped to be 
mafter of the place during the winter, and without more force 1 
but his defign was to take the fort of Charles M^failii fitnated 
on Mount rolet, which hindered him from aoproaching the 
town s after which he hoped tQ block it up fo clofelv, (hat it 
ihould be forced to farrender, Having thus concerted his mea- 
fures, he attacked the fort fword in hand, end carried it* But 
the Count of Dunois had thrown bimfelf into the town with 
nine hundred, foldiers \ and the garrifoi^ received other fup* 
plies, both of men and provifions, py fca. However, the Earl 
of Shrewfbury mounted his batteries, and play'd moft furioufly 
npon the walls of the town ; but beinff in great want of i^nmnni- 
tlont and afupplvof men, he repaired himfelf to Rouen, in or- 
der to procure tnem, leaving his natural fon, Henry Talbot, to 
carry on thefiege. But in the mean time, in the abfence of the 
l^ar I, the Daupni^ marched into Norma^dy| with a confi4^rable 
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body of tftMpty ia order to relieve Diq>pe : accordingly be 
jnade himfelf mailer of the battery ereoed by tke £Dgliilu 
tiioogh not witboBt a very obfHnate defence on their part ; and 
the l!.ogliih being then obliged to raife the fiege, their troc^ 
were £awa off towards Rooen ; bnt the Earl of Shrewibnry's 
natural ibn« who coipmanded, was taken prifoner* Traflel^ an 
old Eoglifii hiftorian, intimaiety that it was the want of ammo- 
Bidon by the ^gliih, which occafioned the Dauphin's fnccels* 

In the beginning of the year 1 443, the Earl of Shrewiboiy 
arrived in England, in order to reprefent the ilate of the war in 
Prance, and the neceflicy of fendine in the fpring a powerful 
fnpply, to prevent the entire lofs of it to the enemy. Bot the 
£tiiation of affairs at the Engliih Conn was very nnfavooraUc 
to his defigns. As to King Henry, who had now attained his 
twenty, firft year, hedifcovered a very (lender capacity, and was 
entirely governed by thole who farroanded him. And the 
Coort was ftill divided into two parties, that of the Doke of 
Gloocefter, and the Cardinal Biibop of Winchefter ; thoogii 
the influence of the latter preponderated : bat the Poke about 
this time exhibited articles of high treaibn againft the Cardinal, 
wbich his adherents, however, (bon found means to quaih. fiot 
nocwithfUcding thefc divifions, the charader and high repota* 
tion of the Earl of Shrewfbory, together with the ftrength of 
bis reprefentations, made fb much impreflion, that Sir William 
Woodville was ordered to carry over a large fupply of provi- 
fions, under a convoy of eight hundred men, to Guienne, where 
the danger appeared to be the moft imminent. The Govern- 
ment likewife gave public notice, that all provifions thus car- 
ried over, fliottld be duty-free ; by which a great number of 
adventurers were foond. And the Earl of Shrewfbury himihlf 
obtained a rdnfbrcement of three thonfand men, with whom he 
went over into France. He had at firft particular orders to fup- 
porta confederacy, which was formed by the Earls of Armag- 
nac and Foix againft King Charles ; bat that Monarch had 
taken his meafures Ui weU, and aflembledfb numerous an army, 
nnder the command of the Dauphin, at Thonloofe, that the 
Earl of Shrewfbury. was unable to aft with tStOt. againft him. 
For die divifions which ftill continued in the En|;lifh Council, 
rendered the Earl's fupplies very precarious, and &metimes his 
orders inoonfiftent; befides which, the C^urt of France con- 
tinued to amafe thau of England with negodations of peace. 
Accordingly on the 9th of September, thu year, full powers 
were granted by King Henry to the Duke of York, Loid- 
Lieuteaant of France, the Canlinal of Luxemburg, the Earl of 
Shrewibnry, with the Lords Fauoonbridge and Scales, and other 
y Pleni p otentiaries, for treating with France oonoe:ming a fUial 
p eace . We may reafbnably fuppofe, from the charadcr of 
the Earl of Shrewmury, that it would have been much nsori 
agreeable to him, to have been enabled to ad with vigour 
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againft the enemy, than to hare been employed, at this time, 
in negotiating a treaty of peace. However, it appears that 
the negociacion came to nothing. 

In i444> another negotiation for peace was iet on foot. '< It 
•< was agreed (fays Rapin) that the negoclation ftoald be at 
** Tours, where King Charles refided ; though it Ihonld (eem 
«< by that, as if the Engliih were to come and fne for it. Ax 
** any other time, the bare propofing to treat at Tours, would 
<< have been enough to fpoil all. But Henry's Council flood 
** not fo much upon pundilio's ( v). They were for having a 
*' truce at any rate, and nothing appeared diihonourable to at- 
•« tain that end.** The Earl ot Suffolk, who had always 
clofely adhered to Cardinal Beaufort, was empowered to treat 
with ihe French Minifters. It was intended to adjufl the terms 
of a lailing peace ; but this befng found impradicable, a tmce 
for twenty->two months was concluded, which left every thing 
on the preient footing- between the two nations. Indeed, in 
confeqnence of the negled which the M iniltry had fhcwn^ for 
the profecntion of the war in France, the Englifh had been 
ilripped, by degrees, of almofl all their conqoefis in that 
kingdom. '* And though (as Dr. Campbell obierves) the na- 
^* tion was fenfible of the mighty expence which attended the 
** keeping them, yet they law witn grief the lofs of cities 
«< and provinces, purchafed with the blood of their anceftors.**^ 
Befides this truce, the Ear! of SuiFolk roncluded a treaty of 
marriage between the youne; King Henry, and a French Prin- 
cefs, named Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Atijon. The 
King of England, accordingly, married her by proxy, on the 
26th of Odober, 1444 ; though this marriage very mnch dif- 
^ufted the nation, and was indeed attended widi very bad con- 
fequences. The truce with France was afterwards prolonged 
to the iftof January, 1448. 

As a time of peace was the leaft calculated for the exercife 
of the Earl of Shrewfbury's talents, we find little mention of 
him during the continuance of the truce with France. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that during this period, he was apnoiiited Lor4* 
Lieutenant of Ireland, created Earl of Waterford, and confli- 
tuted hereditary Steward of that kingdom ; and fhortly after 
his fbn. Sir John Talbot, was a|ipointed Chancellor of the 
fame. 

The weaknefs c? the Englifh Government, enconraged the 
French King to renew the war with the Engliih in France. Ac* 

cordingly, 

( w ) We haver had a more recent tween England and France, at one 

inftance of %he Englifli Minifters not of the Fieoch King's coantry pa. 

being very pondiiious in a matter of laces. At a time too, when by a l<$. 

this kind. We cannot but remem- ries of the mod unparalielled fuc- 

ber, thoogli we wiih we could forget cedes, the £ngtl(h arms had bcem 
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cordingIy» in 1449^ Nermandy was at once invaded bv foor 
powerful armiea ; one commaoded by King Charles himfelf, a 
iecond by the Duke of Brittany» a third by the Duke of Alen« 
coD» and a foorth by the Coant of Dunbis. The towns were fo 
ill prepared for defence, that they opened their gates almoil as 
fooa as the French appeared before them. Gifors» Mante» Ver« 
non, Argentan, Lifieux^ and fe?eral other places, fell immedi* 
atdy into the hands of the enemy. The Dake of Somerfer, 
Governor of Normandy, was fo far from having an army able 
CO take thfrfield, or to relieve thofe placci» that he was unable 
to fupply them with garrifoni or provifions. 

It appears that the brave Earl of Shrewibary was now in 
France. Accordingly he attempted tp interupt the fiege of 
Vorneail, with the few troops he could colledl ; but the Count 
of Donoii getting between him and the befiegers, he found it 
impradicable, and therefore was obliged to retire to Rouen* 
where he advtfed the Duke of Somerfet to make his principal 
Aand. But Kibg Charles, at the head of a formidable army» 
iixty thottiand ftiong, prefented himfelf before the gates of that 
cuy» Charles confided very much in the attachment, which he 
beUeved great numbers of the inhabitants had for him ; and 
that confidence appears to have been well founded. When he 
had been three days before the place, he received information* 
that if an attack was made upon the tower of St. Hillary, a 
poft guarded by the citixens, the latter would introduce his 
troops ; and it was afkerwards Intimated to the Count of Du- 
nois, that he roufl provide a good number of ladders for the 
troops^ which were to mount the wall of the tower that was to 
be delivered* Every thing being ready, Dunois made a falfe 
attack towards the gates Beavoifine and le Montlortia, while he • 
ordered a confiderable body of choice troops to take a large 
compafs behind a rifing ground towards ^e gate of St. Hillary. 
This difpofitlon would probably have produced the defired tU 
fed, had it not been for the vigilance and a^vity of the Earl of 
Shiewibury. Our brave General watched fo narrowly the m^ 
tloBsof the enemy, that he fufpedted that the attack which had 
been made, was but a feint to draw his attention to the wrong 
quarter ; he, therefore, kept fo vigilant an eye on all the other 
pofts» that he foon found reafon to believe fomething more than 
ordinary wu Iranfafting at St, Hillary. He immediately ran 
up to it with a party of three hundred men, and found that fifty 
of the French had already mounted the walls, and were joined 
by the inhabitants who were intrufted with that poft. Shrews- 
bury attacked them inftantly with fuch fury, that of all the in- 
habitants, and French ajiailants, only two efcaped being put to 
the fword, and -they by leaping into the ditch. 

Bat though thisfchemeof the French was thus defeated, the 
Engliih Generals and garrifon wert iUll in a very dif^greeable 
fituation, on account of the difaffe^on of the inhabitants of 
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the inhabitants of the city. The people of Ronen exdainted 
Violently againft the Earl of Shrewibory^ on account of his 
having put fo many of their feUow-citixens to death; thoagh it 
does not appear that he had done any thing contrary to tbtf 
mlcs of war» or which indeed cotild have been avoidol, in the 
then fitoation of affairs. However, the citizens at length be- 
came quite motinoas, and called loudly to have the place deli* 
▼ered up. Great numbers of them aflembled in a body, and 
prevailed upon the Archbiihop of Ronen to go at their hcad# 
and declare their fentiments to the Duke of Somerfet. Ac- 
cordingly they fet out, and happened to meet the Duke in the 
ftreets, atten'ded by about fifty of his guards. The Archbiihop 
immediately opened to him the purport c^ his coromiffion» 
which at nrft put Somerfet into a violent rage ; and accords 
ingly he was going to order his guards to ieize upon the muti- 
neers. But when he perceived that they were not fewer than 
dght hundred, and thofe of the principal inhabitants of the city, 
all well armed, and appearing molntet prudence dilated to him 
to reprefs his indignation ; and therefore he agreed to give them 
a meeting in the town-honfe, and difconrie thematter with them* 
However, he found the inhabitants more univerially mutinous 
than he at firft imagined i for when he came to the place of 
meeting, he found aU the burghers drawn out under arms, with 
an intention of oppoiing any attempt of the Englifli to the 
prejudice of their fellow-citizens. 

If we confider how matters were fituated at Rouen, we fliall 
be fo far from wondering that the Englilh ihould think of fur- 
rendering the place, that we (hall rather be amazed that they 
Ihould make any hefitation about it. For it appears that the 
Duke of Somenet had not above twelve hundred men under his 
command ; the citizens were mutinous, and in arms ; and the 
French King at the head of a very numerous army at the gates 
of the city. Somerfet, therefore, was obliged to confent to the 
citizens fending a depuution to, Charles $ but it was agreed 
that the deputies fhonld treat in his name. Accordingly the 
Archbifhop of Rouen, with fome of the chief citizens, in the 
name of the city, to whom the Duke of Somerfet added fome 
Englifli gentlemen, went out to treat with the deputies of the 
French King. And a capitulation was agreed upon between 
the deputies of the city, and thofe of Charles, which would 
have been figned that very nighty had not the deputies ading in 
the name of the Duke of Somerfet refufed to agree to the fame. 
It was, therefore, neceiTary to have it ratified by the Duke ; but 
when it came to be laid before him and the Earl of Shrewf- 
bury, they were fo far from agreeing to it, that they immedi* 
ately feized the bridge, and filled all the pods of ftrength about 
the city with their foldiers. Upon this, the citizens took arms 
likewife, and a fevere encounter enfued, in which the Englifh 
were driven from all their pofts, excepting the old cafUe,*the 
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palace, aact eke bpid||e. la tke mettn tine, tBe nhabitants de- 
Hrsmd die^ keys €ff clie mf te the Coant of Dttnois» who in- 
ero<hK0d a bo<i^ e( Ho&ps, in order to attack the pofts Itill held 
by the Englifli. Thefe were iDY^efted en aft fides, and King • 
Cbariev was aboat togif« orders for a general aiSault> whco the 
J>ake of SoBicriet demanded to treat with him in perfoa about a 
cafAtukdon^ The l>uhe accordingly offered fome terms to 
Charles, whieb were lejefled by htm ; and he» on the other 
liand, infifted on terms which were lejeded by Scmierret* Upon 
which hoftilities were stgmn commeiited ; howerer» the Duke 
was at kogth obl^ei^to forrender Ronen, and to agree to deli- 
Ter op Hoofl^ar, Tankarnlle, and ibme other places in Nor- 
Hi«Bdiy, and to p«f fiffy^fix thoofand crowns, and to give hoilages 
for Ae perforfluince of the ariacles, among whom was the Earl 
of ShrewflMHTP. The Govem<Hrof E^foafienr, howerer, refnfed 
to obey hi» orders, opon whicb ShFCwibary was detained pri- 
Ibaerf and ^ the EngHib (ihys Mr. Home) w«c thas deprived 
** of the only General^ capable of reoovering them from their 
«• preftot daflrefled fuaatioo." 

Oor brave General was Hios once more in the hands of hrs 
ciiemie». He did not, however, remain long in this fitnatioa ; 
lor the Frendi having made themfehres mailers of Caen, laid 
iMge to Fakif^ ; and as this town had been onder the com- 
mand ef ^ Earl of ShrewANtry, the garrtfon made it one of 
ahe articles on which they agreed to forrender the place, that the 
French ihoiM deliver np' that Nobleman. Thia bein^ agneed 
to, aod Falatle An'rendered, oor brave general was again ^t at 
Itbertjr. The Englifli, however, were loon alter completely 
ftripped of the ft&all remainder of thdr conqaeHs in France ; 
which was greatly owing, as wd^l as their former io0es» to the 
divifiona in the Snglilh Cooneils, and to the negligence of thofe 
io whom^ the management of the sationai buSnefs was in* 
traded. 

In 1453» ieveralGafcon Lords, who were well affected to the 
£iigli& Government, and difgnfted with die new dpminion of 
the French, came to London, and offered to return to tfadir alle* 
giance under King Henry. And the fcheme of their revoh 
fgom the French^ King, bmg lard before the Cooncil, was ap> 
proved ; and accordingly the Earl of Shrewibary, on the ad of 
September, received a commi^n to be Governed of all Goi- 
cffne« with very full powers. He fet ont, therefore, at the head 
of fkvt tbottiand men, wild) whom he lamded at Medoc in the 
Odober foHowing. He made hsmfelf mafter of feveral places, 
and then marched immediatety to Boardeaux. And on the 23d 
of Odober, diat city farrendered to him, the French* Governor 
nod garrilbn being made prifoners of war. Shortly after the 
taking of Bonrdeaux, the Eari of Shrewibury^s fbn. Lord Lifle, 
arrived in France with a reinforcement of upwards of two 
thottfand OKn ; fe that the nomber of the Eaxi^s uoops now 
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amounted to feven thoafand, befides Gafcons. He then ma^ 
bimfelf mailer of Challillon and Froofac, which he garrifoned 
and forcified ; and many other placed furrendered to him, parti- 
cularly Cadillac, and Liburn. 

The Earl of Shrewfbury retained poiTei&on of his conqueds 
for fome time, and continued to extend them. But in the year 
H53* ^ numerous French army was alTembled ^o oppofe his 
progrefs. And a part of thefe troops having taken Chalais* 
they formed, on the 15th of July, under the command of Maref- 
chal de Loheac, the fiege of Chailillon. When the Earl of 
Shrewfbury underflood this* he put himfelf at the head of a 
thoufand horfc, and went to reconnoitre the enemy* ordering 
five thoufand foot to follow him. The French Generals were 
too well acquainted with the military talents and intrepidity of 
Talbot, to venture to fight him without vaft advantages on their 
own fide. Indead, therefore, of befieging Challillon* they formed 
a ilrong camp, confiding of fifteen thoufand men, which they 
fortified with redoubts, entrenchments^ and lines* and a very 

treat train of well-difpofed artillery. When the Earl of 
hrewlbury arrived within fight of the camp* he attacked an 
abbey which had been fortified by the Frencn, and which waa 
defended by Gammaches, one of their bed officers, whom the 
Earl beat from it with great lofs. However, he was dill fenii* 
ble of the dnger of attacking the French in their prefent dtua- 
tion without more troops ; and, therefore, fent to Bourdeaux 
for a reinforcement. But the inhabitants declined fending an^ ; 
ajledging, that it would be very unfafe to leave their city 
witllout a very drong garrifon. 

The Earl foon after received information from Cbadillon, 
that, by the motion within the French camp, it appeared as if 
their delign was to abandon it. Upon this, without further he- 
fitation, he put himfelf at the head of thofe troops he had, 
and, with the utmod ardour, led them on to the attack of the 
camp itfelf, notwithdanding the advantageous fituation of the 
enemy, and their fuperior numbers. The French, in the mean 
time, had drawn out, without their intrenChments, about four 
thoufand men, the Commander of which made fome diew as if 
he would oppofe the Englidi in their march to the intrench- 
xnenta. But the Earl of Shrewd>ury attacked them fo furl* 
oufly, that the French Commander was driven within the bar- 
riers of the intrenchments ; while the eager purfuit of tkc 
Englidi brou^t them within the whole fire of their enemies. 
The gallant Talbot then faw the danger of his fituation ; 
however, he made a mod dreadful effort upon the barriers, 
amidd all the thunder of the French artillery, and even broke 
into their intrenchments ; though the French Commanders 
continued to pour in fredi troops to the adillance of their wea* 
ried men. In (hort, the fortune of the day feemed ready to de- 
clare for the Englilh, when a large body of Bretons, who had 

never 
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never yet been engaged, all of them cavalry, paffing their own 
iatrenchments on the oppofice fide, wheeled round and fell 
upon the rear of the EngliOi, jufl time enoagh to prevent the 
tocal rout of the French array. The gallant Shretvibiiry was^- 
then engaged in the hotted of the battle ; and his fon, the - 
Tcung Lord Lifle, was fighting by his fide, learning from his 
father the paths to glory. But the Earl now faw that the total 
defeat of the Englilh was inevitable ; he found himfelf 
hemmed in on every fide, while tht French, having new* > 
pointed their artillery, plied him with greater fury than ever. 
In this delperate fituation, he adviied his fon to £ive himfelf 
by flight, &ying to him, ** As to my own death, that in refpe& 
"of roy former exploits, cannot bat be honourable ; and in 
" refped of thy ybnth, it can neither be honourable for thee f 
** die, nor difhonourable to fly." But the generoos youths 
who inherited the fpirit and the heroifm of his father, de« . 
dared that ke wenld fliare his fate. And after performing 
afls of the mofl de(perate valour, the fon was, at la&, killed 
by his father's fide ; while the brave Earl iiimfelf, after lofing 
his horfe by a cannon ball, was run through the neck with an 
archer's bayonet, which put a period to his life. 

Thus fell, on the 2och of July, 145 5» the venerable and il- 
laflrious warrior, John, Earl of Shrewftury ; who, for a long 
coarfe of years, by his undaunted courage, and fuperior mili- 
tary talents, acquired the mod diftinguiflied reputation to him- 
felf, and to his country. It has been obferved of him, that he 
was victorious in forty different battles and dangerous fkir* 
miihcs. *• General Talbot (fays Father Daniel) was one of 
'* the greateft warriors of his time, and the moft able Captain 
** the Engliih then had, who called him their Achilles. He 
** had carried on thenar in France with a great deal of glory 
'* almoft all his life long, and died at the age of eighty years, 
'* with his fword in his hand." 

After the death of the Earl of §hrewfl>ury, the rout of the 
Engliih army was completed; Chaftillon furrendered to the 
French the nestt day ; and Charles recovered poflTeffion of Bour- 
deaux, and all Gdienne. The Earl's body was brought over to 
England, and buried at Whitchurch in Shropfiiire, where a no- 
ble monument was crtSted for him on the fouth wall of the 
chancel. In his epitaph he was fliled, ** Earl of Shrewfl)ury, 
** Lord Talbot, Lord Fumival, Lord Verdon, Lord Strange of 
** Blackmore, and Marfhal of France." But an old Engliih 
hidorian, wha has affirmed, though as it appears erroneouily, 
that he was buried at Rouen in Normandy, has given the fol- 
lowing enumeration of his titles: ** John Talbot, Earl of 
** Shrewlbary, Wexford, Waterford, and Valence, Lord Tal- 
*' bot of Goodritch and Orchen field. Lord Strange of Blaek- 
** more. Lord Verdon of A&on, Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, 
*^ Lord Loveioft of Worfop, Lord Furoival of Sheffield, Lord 
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■* PiBcenbridge, Enight of the Noble Orden of St. Gcoize. 
'• St. Michaen nd M>e Golden Fleece. Great MaiOul to Cib£ 
•■ Heary the Sixth of liu reain of France." 

We baw Unady ukea uottce of the Earl of SbrewAorj's 
narriafre with Maud, danrhter of Tlomai Neril, Lord Farni- 
vat. Sy her bo kad iffoelohn, who fitcceeded bim in his ho- 
noori and eSates i and alia Sir Cfarifteftber and Sir Homphre/ 
Tatbot, Kaights. Bat tbe Eari aHb married a fecoad wife, 
■amed Margaret, daagbter of Ridiard Beaqchaoip, Earl of 
Wxrvick, by wb«« he had another fon John, in right of bit 
wife filled Vifcouat Lifle, who wai Hain with bii lather ; Sir 
Hamphfey Talbot ; a daughter, named Elizabeth, aiarried to 
Jahn M-wbray. £aH «f Norfi^fc ; and another named Eleanor, 
■Darried b> Thona*, Lord of Sudiey caflle. He had atib a oa- 
taral fon, whon we have before had occafion to mention, named 
Henry Talbot, who wat killed, togetber wtdt Lord Lille and 
b>« fadMT, near Chaftilloa. 

CamAcB, in hit RMMimi etKtndmg Brtsln, fayt, tbat tbe Earl 
of Shrca^bnry's fword was *■ not bog flocc found io the river 
■• of Dordon, aad feld by a peafaat to an artnoarer of Boar- 
•* deaux, whh tbii iaifcriptiea ; but pardon (he adds] the La* 
** tin, fori[ wa* notkia, bat hia camping chaplain's, 

" SVM TALBOTI M. IIIL C. XLIII. 
' .. PRO VINCERE INIMICO MEO," 
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TH E cckbntad Nobla&aa whofe life ve are 
eomiag npoo. made fo ooofpicooiu a fipne ia cbe 
pvUic tranfadioiis of his times, that it woold be a 
kiad of injufiice to negle£k bim ia a (cries of Briiiik 
Bi^mapby ; dioQjrl& he has beea, indeed, eatirely ominxd* as 
well as the fabjeoE of our preceding life« in feme of the waiA 
eoofiderable oompilacioas of this lund. 

RICHARD NEVIL, eMeft foa of Richaxd NevO. Ead oT 
Salifrorj, was bora in the begin aiog of the reign of £■ 
Henry tne Sixth. He was veiy early diHingoiihed for lus « 
Izror and peiiboal accomplifhments. In 144S, he accampaued 
his father, die Earl of Salifbory ; who, in coi^ondion wilk the 
Eari of NoithnmberIand» entered into Scotland with a body ctf 
troops, and bomt the towns of Donbar and Damfries ; and 
lx>rd Richard Neril acquired mnch repaution for his biavciy ia 
this a£ur. He married Anne, daughter of Richard Beaa- 
cbaiDp, Earl of Warwick. That Nobleman, who died in 143)^ 
was facceeded by his ion Henry, afterwards created Dnke of 
Warwick ; bat he dying alfo in 144$* and leaving only an in- 
fant daughter as his heiicfs, who died in Janoary, 14499 in the 
£xth year of her age. Lord Richard Nevil, in right of his 
wife, raccceded to all the great eftates of the Warwick famiiy» 
and had alfo the title of Earl of Warwid^ confirmed to him by 
patent, Jnly 23, 1449* with all the preheminencies enjoyed by 
acy of his wife's ancdtors, before her brother Henry was cie* 
ated Doke of Warwick* 

This was a veiy gteat acceffoa of fortane, as well as of ho- 
nour. For it appears that the annual income of the lands poC> 
fefled b^ Richard Beaachamp, Earl of Warwick, in the twelfth 
year of King Henry VI. which all now derc^ved apoa oar 
Earl, aoKMinted to no left than eight thouiand fix handled and 
fix marks, which Dogdale compotes to have beea ef nal to at 
Jeaft fixtimes that fom in his time. And oar Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, with Anne his Counteis, in the twenty«eighdk year of 
Henry VI. entailed the caftle of Warwick, with a great aamber 
of fine Lofdihips, in that and fixteea other counties, apoa the 
i£ae of thdr bodies, lawfully begot t en* So that, oa accoaat of 
hiM great aliases, family cofiaedions^ and perfonal iaflueac^ the 

Sari 
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Eurl o( Warwick was juftly confidered as one of the mod pow- 
erful Nobl-mcn in the kin;»doin. 

i>ut in crdcr to undcrfland the fubfequcnt iranfadlions in the 
Earl of Warwick's life, it will be ncctflary to take a view of 
c^'.e lUte nt pprtics, and of the public affairs, in England, at 
tliU period. The Prince upon the Throne, King Hetiry VI. 
was remarkably harmleis and inoffcr^fivc in his manners, bat of 
a- very weak undcrliandinp, and entirely governed by thofe who 
furrounJcd him. His Q^ieen, Margaret of Anjcu, was a wo* 
min ot a bold and intrii^uinj^ fpirit, and who poflcffed abilities 
greatly fuperior to the generality of her fex. Almoft immedi- 
ately on her arrival in England, fh* had fallen into clofe con- 
iirdion with Cardinal Beaufort, and the Duke of Suftolk, and 
their pai ty. We have in the two preceding lives had occalion 
trt fpcak of the animofity between Cardinal Beaufort, and the 
Duke of Gloucelter. The Duke of Gloucertcr had endea- 
voured to pievent the marriage of King Henry with Margaret ; 
and was, therefore, the objcdt ok her averfion. And as the 
C.^ardinaPs party were now llrengthened by the influence of the 
(Joeen, they had determined to t{![c&. the ruin of Glouceder. 
iiccordinpjy they accufcd him of tieafon, and caufed him to be 
srrefted, and put under a ftrong guard ; foon after which he was 
Ibund dead in his bed. Jt waa pretended, that he died a natural 
dearh ; bdtit was more generally fuppofed, that he had fallen a 
I'lcrificc to the malice of his enemies. As the Duke of Glou- 
c^iitr was extremely popular, his death excited univerfdl cla- 
mours againll the Cardinal ind the Duke of Suffolk, who were 
confiJcrcd as the authors of it ; nor was the Queen free from a 
JtVong fufpicion of bjing privy to it. The Cardinal, however, 
^rvivcd the Duke of Gloucefler but fix weeks ; dying, as it is 
fnid, wi^h all the horrors of a guilty cr^nkicnce. But tcfjdes 
thcfe thing's, the people were hifJUy inccnfed at the bad condud 
of the Minillry, and their negligence in whatever related to the 
rational intererti), and in conlequence of which the Englifti do- 
minions in France were entirely Kit. And the Duke of Suf- 
folk, to whom Queen Margaret was very much attached, wa* 
particularly the objeft of the public a\crlion. 

it was in this ficuation of affairs, under a weak Prince, and 
under the adminiflration of an odious and unpopular Miniftry, 
that Richard Plantagcnet, the lineal heir to the Crown, on 
whom, we have before obi'erved, the title of Duke of York had 
Iveen conferred, firit began to hint his preienfions to the Crown. 
He was a Prince of much courage ajid ability ; and his caufe 
was favoured by fome of the principal N ibi'icy, particularly 
the family of Nevi!, to which he was allud, he having married 
the daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of VVtllmoreland, thegrand- 
f&tlier of our Earl of AVarwick, The family cf Nevil was the 
moll powerful and confidcrablc at this time in England ; for 

be6dea 
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hs.'desthc Earls of Weilmordand, Salifbury (;r ), and War- 
•v,ick, the Lords Latiir.er, Faucoi.brid'/c, and Abcr^avcr^ny, 
vrere of this fami'y. Ard bciides thefe N'oblcmcn, the Duks 
*^f Ycrk had alfo in his interefl Courteray, Earl of Devonfhir% 
Z'd Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. Thus fuppTted, the pr«!- 
•eni-ons of tne Duke of York were \2:j fcrmidable, trir,ugk 
tr.c Court at firft did not feem futn-ienily appriztd of tlui ; 
for the Duke ccnduded hiirfeif wjrh great prudence and cau- 
tion. 

The Earl of Warwick wss tha*, by his family connecllon*, 
e»rly engaged in the York intcreft. ** And the difconteiKs, 
" which univerfally prevailed amon-y the people, (a? Mr. Hunic 
** obfenrcs,) rendered cv^try combination of the Great, Xitz 
** more dangerous to the eilablir^ed Go^'ernmcct.'* la 145% 
the ptijlic clamour a.^^\n^ the Duke of S^frolk, who was c^n- 
fi'Z^Tcd zs Priaie-MiniKer, and cnief favourite of the Qoee% 
te.a^ very great, a char^of hi^h treafon was exhibited againir 
h.m by t«^e Commons ; however, an expedient was fjund to 
Javc h;m from prefent rain ; for tKe King, by hi? o;vn authoriTv* 
Liriiihec; him the kingdom fcr five years ; hot this only hailcn^ 
t:^ detraction; for he was inttrcepted by fome employed by 
tnc oppofitc party, in his pafTagc to France, feized near Dover, 
2'd cis head finick off en the fide of a boat.. But the public 
ciicontent did not flop here ; an infurreftioa was raiJed la 
Kent, by Of e John Cade, who afTumed the name of jonn Mor- 
t:mrr, in*er.d'r,{/, it is fappofed, to pafs for a Ton of Sir (ona 
?#i vf timer, brother to the late Earl of Marche, who was ilk- 
^a ]y executed, without a tn'a', in the beginniog of this reign, 
A:.d t.ooiigh this rebellion was at length quelled, yet tr»e nam- 
ters who joined Cade, fuciciently fri^rwed how much the people 
v.cre cifcontentcd with tr,e prefect Government, arid hoiV well 
arf'^cted great numbers were to the Mortimer family {y ). And, 
rodeed, though t'nc Duke of York had not openly co*inte':an'-ed 
ih.5 rcbeliicn, it was yet llrongly fufpecttd, tn^t iic hud icz'c\.j 

fome c ltd 

f x) The EaH of S'A'iib'^ry, father Kent, to *h^ ntimber of tyr^rrj 

*'j 'jvt tskfl 'A V/'ifMick, »is the d- tSoiifin^, fiock*r<l to his fiar.'ird. 

-Z'tt fc-n bj a fc.O'-d narr^si^c of He cy.cAtd ti.tir zca', by p'-t;>.r;ir»g 

j' 2-r^i, Earl of W*^txr.oreiind- He con.plair.is zizir.it the CovcniT.eni, 

a.'sui'e'i tnc title and cftite* of th« and <ttrr.*r.'iir.^ ffitt/is oi t^c r«i»- 

^i^i'hcry f.»fT.jI/, a> h!s fori di'f thofc tior.al grie-.'^nces. Sir kiufUfAtrcf 

cf Warw elf, >:y msrridye, He ha vir.g Sraff:ird, vkith a 'f od/ of tro'y} %, wi* 

/r»«T-ed the djj/Sttr a: -i h-irtrs of fent ajfair.ft r.rri j biit S'.iff</rd wis 

T'-orr.as ^!onuc-re. Earl ci Sa^if- dc'eatco and fli,n m an act-on r.Tir 

♦,---/, who was k.iJ«d at tbe fijrgc of S-^ve-ioak ; ai»d Caccaovancii.^ wra 

O'.ea.s. hib jo] owrrs tcv/u'ds Lcnlcr, m- 

'/) Ca'fe b faLd to hive brtn a c^rnptd at BiacKit.th. Kctvvir**- 

r.iUTc cf Jreljr.d, w^o had trcrn ftandrr.g his vi-f^ory, h*: ft !l firclsrved 

cv ?H to fiy icto Fiance for his tSe 2p;;ear2r.cc cf rr.cica'.ion. f-'e 

c- T*., Off his aiT-'Mrjr tJ»c n«me fen? a ;'Isci;'^'.c lif^ of s-ri^va'ccs 2*> 

«#i J»Ix».t*fr.cr, ch? com moo p.o;/ic vt t^*e Cvj:i, ar.ti '^i^s^.ii :'.-ai w.'^^ 
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Iboiented it, in order to try bow the peopk were di^ofed t«v 
waids his title and family. 

The Duke, however, proceeded with the itmoft prudence ; 
and avoided eiving his CDenues any handle for cfiargiag^ him 
«nth treafonable defigns. But in 14511 obferving the excresie 
diflktisf^n^ion both of the Parliament and people at the Go> 
'vcmment, he raifedaa army of hia adherents, to the nasber of 
tea thottfand men, with whom he marched to Loadoa ; but de- 
claring, at the (ame time, that he bad no deiign in taking up 
arms, but to ea(e the people, who were mifertbly oppreffed with 
cxcefive taxes* impofed upon them in conference of the evil 
connfeU given to the King, and to pnoiih the authors of (hofe 
conofels and oppreflions. In (bort, he demanded a refiBrSMcien 
of the Governmf nt, and that the Dnke of Somcriet, who was 
become the chief Minifler^ and favourite of the Qneen» fince 
the death of Suffolk, night be removed from bis power and au« 
tbority* However, on his ascival at London, he found the 
gates of the city ihat again ft him ; be, titerefoie, retiMd into 
lent, where he was followed by the King at the bead of a fiipe- 
lior army ; upon which a parley enfued. 

It ibould feem, that the Court was not at this tune fiifficicntly 
apprised of the attachment of oar Earl of Warwiak, and his 
ntter, the Earl of Salifi>ury. to the intereftt of the D«ke of 
York. For thefe Noblemen now both attended King Henry's 
aivy ; and when a parley was agreed upon between the King 
and the Duke of York, they received acDiamiflioB f»oa Henry, 
ia conjunction with the Bifbops of Winchefter and Ely, to dif- 
coorie with the Duke of Yorlc, in order to know the ftafi>n of 
bis taking arms, and upon what terms he would lay them 
down. The Duke aflumed a great appearance of aK)deratson ; 
and declared himfelf willing to lay down his arms, wheaever 
the purpofe for which he took them ap was anfwered ; tina m» 
the wicked, Council with which the King was be£it» semoaed. 

It 

'tilde were redreffed, and Lord Say, the citisens (hvt their ^es iptnft 
the Treaforer, andP Cromer, hi^h them, and being reconded by » de- 
SliSeriff of Kent, m dvod l the pu- tachment of ibkilen, they repolfcd 
nifliment dneta their demerits, he the rebels with great flaughter* 
would immediately lay down his Great numbers of the citizens, how. 
arms. The King was carried for eyer, loft their lives in this affair \ 
iafety to Keailworth, and the city of but the Kentiihmen were lo dif* 
London opened tiMftr gates to Cade, heartened with their lofe, that vpon 
who maintained at firil great order receiving the offer of a general par- 
end difcipline among Ms followers, don, if they would lay down their 
However, this was not long conti- arms, they retreated towards Ro- 
i(ioed j Lord Say was taken out of cheflcr, and then dlfperfed. How- 
the Tower, and beheaded in Cheap- ever, as Cade himf(si^» with fomc 
fide» and Cromerr was taken out of few followers, had ftill contiaucd m 
the Fleety and beheaded at Mile-end, arms, a price was fet Mpeo his head, 
Tbey then began to plonder the and accordingly he was killed by a 
lioofes of fome of the moft wealthy gentleman of SulIaK» 
iababitants of th( city ^ upon whi^b 
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removed. It. was at length aereed» that, the Duke of York 
ihoaid difmifs his army immediatel)' ; and that the Duke of 
Somerfet Ihoald be pat under arreft^ till he^ fhould be brought 
before the juiliceof the enfuing Parliament. This was accord* 
iogly pretended to be done ; and York was then prevailed upon 
to pay his refpe^ls to the King in his tent ; and on repeating 
his charge againfl Somerfet, he was furprized to fee that Mi- 
nider ftep from behind the curtain, and offer not only to vindi- 
cate his own innocence, but to charge him with treafonabie 
pradices and defigns. The Duke of York now perceived that 
he was betrayed, and in the hands of his enemies ; however, 
they did not think it prudent to attempt any violence againll 
him ; he retired, therefore, to his feat at Wigmore, on the bor« 
ders of Wales. But he previouily took an oath of allegiance 
to Henry, before a number of the Nobility, among whom were 
the Earls of Saliibury and Warwick. 

It is faid, that Warwick's attachment to the York intereft, was 
increafed by a quarrel which happened between him and the 
Duke of Somerfet, and in which the Queen efpoufed the caufe 
of the latter. However, the Duke of York's influence conti- 
nued very much to increafe ; and in 14.549 King Henry being 
afEided \^|th an illnefs, which rendereo him unable to preferve 
even the appearaiice of royalty, the Duke of York was ap- 
pointed Frote&or of the kingdom ; before which he had pro- 
cured Warwick's father, the Earl of Salifbury, who was a No- 
bleman ' of great ability, to be appointed Lord Chancellor of 
£ngland ; and fo6n after the Duke of Somerfet was arreftedp 
and fent to the Tower. 

As to. the Earl of Warwick, his influence and popularity 
every day ei^creafed ; and that to fuch a degree, that it is faid 
he was more nniver^lly beloved and efleemed, than any otiter 
man of that age. He was the richeft Nobleman in England ; 
and in the magnificence of his living, and his unbounded hofpi- 
tality, he excelled all his contemporaries. Whether he reiiJed 
in town, or in the country, he always kept open houfe. At his 
houfe in London, we are told, fix oxe;i were generally eaten 
4aily for breakfaft. Every foldier might come into bis kitchen, 
and take away whatever meat he could carry off upon the point 
of his dagger ; which is not a flroneer proof, it has been ob- 
ferved, of the hofpitality of Warwick, than of the plain and 
iimple manners of the age in which he lived. And it is even 
/aid by fome writers, that no lefs than thirty thoufand perfont 
daily lived at his board, in the diiFereht manors^ and cailles 
which he pofifefied in England. But he acquired popularity, 
not only by his magnificence and hofpitaJity, but by the affabi- 
lity of his manners, and a certain frankoeff and opennefs of be- 
haviour, which charmed all who faw him ; and to thefe qiialifi- 
eationi were added an excellent underftanding, ^nd a bold and 
intrepid ijpitit. A Nobleman of fuch a c^aradler, could not 
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btiriftvegreiitwcifelrt to whatever cmiA^ he ffioald* cfpoufr; for, 
(af Mr. (Sarhrie 05ferve8)r «« without being* hi the Govcranient, 
«* he fiemed^tfrecfi^tor of the people ; tftrd, howfoerer power 
«* WW veded, nuthority remained with Wm arid Ins father." 

King Metny being' ft ftr recovered fl'om ht^ late diflem per, 

m tb beabfe ortre more to aiTume thcr appearance of royalC7« he 

was pnfCed by Qoeen Margaret, antf her party, to reAime his 

authority, to annul die regency of the Duke of York^ and co 

yeleafb the Soke of %merftt from bis impriibmnent rn the 

Tower. Accordingly Somerflt was fet at liberty, and declared 

al faithful iubjeft ; and the Government of Calais, winch had 

Been ^iven to the Duke of York, was now taken from him, 

add given to Somerfer. In confequence of thefe proceedings, 

^e Dt>ke of York once more took up arms. Having concerted 

Aeafui^i witk. the Earif of Salifbury and Warwidc, and the 

other Noblemen who were coirnefbed with him, he again retired 

itito Wales', «9fiere he fe'vled a numerous army, with which he 

advanced towards the King, who had aflem bled his fbrces, and 

marched oot of London* to give him battle, attended by the 

Dukes of Somerfet and Buckingham, and many others of the 

Nobiiiey. Oa'the a^dof May, 1455, the royal army reached 

St. Albania, while the Duke of York^s army lay encamped at 

HayfteM. The Duke fent feveral meflages to the King, repre^ 

renting the grievances and difgraces which the nation bad faf^ 

fbfed under the nriniftry of the Duke of Somerfet. He added, 

that be atrd his adherents were' refolved not to lay down their 

«rm^ tiir he was delivcted up to joftrcej rn which cafe they 

were willing to difmifs their followers, and return to their 

ieveral counties. But the King, who at this time afTumed a 

jpirit which was very unufual to him, anfwerfcd the Duke of 

York's meffengers, •* That he -would deliver ut> his Crown as 

^' fooR as he would the Duke of Somerfer, or the meaneft foU 

^* dier in his army $ and that he would treat like a traitor every 

^* man who fhourd pfefome to fight him in the field.'* 

Both armies were at this time drawn out in order of battle, 
and the van-guard of the Yorkifts was commanded by the Earl 
of Wafwick. But when the Earl heard the King^s meflage, he 
was fo incenfed at it, that, without watcin|^ for the Duke of 
York's orders, he attacked the royal army with fuch irrefiilible 
fafy, that it was fpecdily thrown into confofion. ^nd York, 
advancing in the mean time, attacked them in flank with great 
courage and fuccefs ; fo that the King*s army was totally de- 
feated, with the lofs, as it is faid, of five thoufand men. " This 
'^* was the firft blood (fays Mr. Hume) fpilt in that fatal .quar- 
*' rcl, v^rhitA was not finiihed in lefs than a courfe of thirty 
'< years, which was figftalized by twelve pitched battles, which 
** opened a (bene of extraordinary fiercenefs and cruelty, is 
v< commuted to have cod the lives of eighty Princes of the 
** bloidd, aad aimoil entirely anmhila^oed cheantient Nobility of 

• - •« England, 
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<< fingkiid.^' The D^t of SovneHet, Atid'ferecal othar^No- 
blemenof dtftiinfticmy fell in thisaitioa; and the King^him- 
felf (v^ho feems not to have ^en deficient dn' .pcffiuud courage, 
'though from princtplo$:of confoience. hei was Averfe* to fighting;) 
was wouiidcd(in'the'ae6k«vith an arrow, Jint luas* neveithelds 
the kift to retire from the Aeldy and>t^ntook reA^ge tn4Mi ad* 
jaceothnt («''). 

•6 at ' sofrwitbilanding theiDuke of "Yot k!s ^vidoiy , ihe4>ehav<d 
with great-moderation. 'Wbeohe^vas informed ^f ihetitiiatt^n 

jz F « -of 

• 

( «• } ^ Mr. Hume, in inccociaciDg plicatictf) of ' fthe tnonty » Mlfod* fon the ' 
his aecoimt of the wifin. between the 4<kfofice«f,4t. To |»fciv».th»U'A^i>f 
Houfcs of, York and .Laacafter, ob- our.aiSbaiQn^ rar e fueferjo thfi ^articles 
ierves, that << the Englifli were now of timpeachinent thconfelves at jafige« 
to pay the fevere^ though late pe- and to all the )ii(lorians. Mr. Hupe 
nalty, of Xhtxr- turbulence agaitfft ^Ri- alfo, fpeakiiig of 'the optmooswMch 
chard 11. and oUxYimr Jtvity in vio- Hiohaol and * bis :^iii»<eU«rs /found 
latin^, without aay needl&ty, or juft imeAaa to Qbfcainifrom the JH^^gfS^ /it 
realbn, lYit.limal fuceeffion of their Kpttiffgham, and .for wiy^h -thpfe 
Monarchs.** If ^e could admit this Judges have, been, by , the generality 
ingenious 'hiftorian*s account of the of our hi(lortans,dtfervedfy. branded 
•reigfiiof Riehard II. to boAafairand -wHfa infamy, iays, ^Ri^ahard-'* 'pVo- 
knpartial oney we .inigbt then^ac- •^'ipp^co.tbeJudgesftVQe./iitfrifSy 
knowledge the juAicc .of this rcflcc- ''rwbich.^efei lawyers, ^^Iver ffn^m 
tion ; but we belieYe tbtt no-.man ** tbe.i0flu6nce.of his^^^ntborjty, .or 
who will take the pains to com]iare " of riajon, made no fcruple of i^n-* 
Mr. Hume with other hiilorians, can ''* fwering in ihe way ' he delired^*;** 
paffibly thiftk'-his account of 'that 'aad.afterwanis'be-adds/^'tbere'vvnt 
Princess reign a. ji^./me.'iHe tbas >*' notn«6ins oCi^/ojpfj^iiaotlieie^i'- 
Liken S>^e<t pains to-^t. the charac- •'* ^io«s ef tthfie ^iji^^s.** '4t ^s, 
ierbothof Richard and his MiniAers ..however, ^wprth'/lof Vi^mar^, ..ijiat 
in the mod favourable liglit, and has ,amQngft the opinions given by thi^e 
reprefented in the mpd-difadvantagc- Judges at this time,. it is -declared, 'in 
•U3 manner the charaders<«ndac> ranfwer to ^thc^KiHg^S'-cigb^h.-qatfy, 
. tiena of chofa wba ^ppefedhim. .in tbafr^' if jany/Ane iha»l4iaphpq9ch in 
his account of 'the profecution lof ''.(^arUainent ^apy . of the tKM;|g*s 
Michael de la Pok, !£arl of Suffolk, " Judges, or 'pfticers, nylt^out.jiit 
heobfenrcs, {bift,veLxiup. 17.) that << confent^ he yvho (bquld impeach 
** nothing can. prore more, fully the <' them might be legally ^uniihed- as 
'* -innoceace of Suffolk,- than the fri- • "^a^traitor :** ^atxl in anfwver tO'Jhis 
** «>lda£iiefs ^f the articles obje£bd : fixtlv query," '^tbaisifijiVAAn^jfl^of'ld 
"tfgakift biro.** And, .indcedi if « prefume in ^arUaiucnt ^O'tf^uot 
the reader contents himielf with this ** other matters tban thofe^prpppfed 
hiflorian'Si account of thefe articles, <' by the Kin?, and contrary tojiis 
'hewili be incHned to* be of* the fame *< ple^furr, they mtghr be puniihed 
opinion. . But it is^a^very-obfervable ** as- traitors.'* •What p€iifaus.iftef9' 
.ciKfunftance, that >Mr.iiimneiii> his ilogy can bev't^iv^n^.for judgps .i^ho 
account of, the .charge. ^ainft Suf- ,. could give fuch ,9pioiAns, .^we own 
folk, takes not the leaA notice of two . ourfelyes utterly at a lofs. jto . deter- 
of the mod material articles of im- mine. However, we believe no tm. 
- peachment, the 3d aad*7th, inwhich partial man, who thinks refinance to 
'he is- charged with mifapplying the Sovereigns in any cafes lawful, will 
public money, raifed and directed by think it any juft reproach upon our 
. th« Pa^liameat to-* b^ employed for winoeAors,* or « any indication of un« 
she defence of the kingdom ; . and reaf€«|iable ifMrkuknct or ^evUy, tl>^t 

aifo • with havingi occafioned the lofs they . epiJ^fed fuch ijiranny a« that of 
<f f ihe^city. of.x«hf nt^* by ihcmiiJapr .cKichard i;<i.^d hi^i^iaii^f '«• 
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of the Kin£, he entered the place with great rabmiffion, and, 
with the Earls of Sali/bary and Warwick at his back, threw 
. himfelf at HenryS feet, and declared, that as the enemy of the 
public was now dead, he and his aiTociate) were ready-to obey 
\i\v\ in all his lawful commands. The next day the vidorious 
. Lords attended the King to London ; and fome time after the 
Duke of York was appointed by the Parliament, Protedor of 
the Realm, till fach time as the Prince of Wales (hould beat 
years of difcretion. And among other determinations which 
'. were made in Parliament, in order to confirm the prefent fyftem 
of government, it was refolved, '< That no perfon or perfons 
fliould judge, or report, that the Dake of York, or the Earls of 
6ali(bury and Warwick, were guilty of rebellion or treafon, in 
coming in a warlike manner againu the King at St. Alban's, 
fince the a£lion was neceflary, and taken in hand to ixt^ the 
King from captivity, and bring peace and fafety to the nation." 

Abo^t this time the Earl of Warwick was made Governor of 
Calais. This fecms to have been confidered as the mod confi* 
derable military pod now under the Engliih Government ; it 
had been lately held by the Dukes of Yonc and Somerfet. He 
was alfo appointed High Admiral of England. And it appears 
that the Barl of Salifbury, in conjundlion with his fon the Earl 
of Warwick, had a grant of 9083/. 6/^ 8^* Ur annum^ out of 
the Cuftoms. But towards the bej^inning of tne year 1456, the 
Parliament being aflembled, the Kine was prevailed upon, by 
Queen Margaret and fome of his Minillers, to appear in it, 
and declare his intention of refuming the Adminiftration of 
Government ; at the fame time he pronounced the Dake of 
York's commiilion as Protedlor to be vacated ; to which the 
Parliament agreed, and the Duke foon after received a writ, no- 
tifying his fuipenfion from the ProtedorAiip. 

The Duke, however, quietly acquiefcedin this; and foon af- 
ter the Queen's party contrived to remove the Court to Coven- 
try, under the pretence of recovering the King's health, and of 
amufing him with rural diver/ions ; and at this place the Duke 
of York, with the Earls of Salifbury and Warwick, were in* 
vited to attend the King's perfon. Accordingly they all fetout 
for Coventry ; but received certain information on the roAd, 
that their enemies had a defign to arreft them on their arrival. 
Upon this the^r all immediately feparated; the Duke of York 
withdrew to his caftle of Wigmore, on the marches of Wales, 
the Earl of Salilbury to the caftle of Middleham in Yorkfiiire, 
and the Earl of Warwick to his government of Calais ( ^ ). 

As it was generally apprehended in the nation, that this rop* 
ture would be of very dangerous confequences, many perfons of 

diftinflion, 

( k ) About this time the Freneh whither they hid orders to merch by 
fntde ft defeent on the coa(^ of Kent, land, while the Admiral attacked it 
end landed eighteen hundred men by feat The inhabitants of Sand- 
about two miles from Sandwich, . wich defended themfelves with greftt 

valour { 
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difiindioB, aod 10 particular the Archbifliop of Canterbary, ex- 
erted their endeavours to reconcile tbe coatending parties. la 
coniequence of which, it was agreed that the great leaders on 
both fides fhould meet ia London, and be folemcly reconciled* 
Accordingly the Duke of York and the Earl of Salifbury ar- 
rived in i London with numerous retinues ; and the Earl of 
Warwick cadie over from Calais, with a fplendid retinue of iS: 
kandred men, who were ail doathed in red coats, with white 
ragged ftaves embroidered before and behind, which was War* 
wick's badge (r). He took up his refidence in Black Friar;. 
The different parties came at length to ieveral articles of agree- 
ment ; it was agreed that there (honld be a general pardon for 
all who were concerned in the late difturbances, and that all 
aoimofities (hould be buried in oblivion ; and, among other 
chiiigs, it was agreed, that the Duke of York, with the Earls 
of Warwick and Salilbury, ihould fettle forty pounds a year 
upon the abbey of St. Aiban's, in order that mafles might be 
iaid for the fouls of thofe who had been flain near that place ; 
and a pecuniary fatisfadioa was to be made to {om^ of their 
heirs, particularly the Earl of Warwick agreed to pay two 
thoufand marks for the benefit of the younger brethren of the 
Lord Cltfibrd. After the terms of agreement were adjufted, ia 
order to notify the accommodation to the people, a folemn pro- 
ceffion to St. Paul's was appointed, in which the Duke of York 
led Queen Margaret, and the other leaders of the difierent par« 
ties walked hand in hand, in token of friendihip ; particularly 
the Duke of Somerfet, fon of him who was killed at St. AU 
ban's, walked with the Earl of Salifbury, and the Duke of 
Exeter with the Earl of Warwick. 

We have already taken notice of the Earl of Warwick's bc-^ 
ing appointed High Admiral. He foon evidenced his diligence 
in that ofiice, and his regard for his country's honour, by fitting 
out feveral fquadrons for the public fervice, to the feveral officers 
of which he gave fuch inftrudions as he thought proper. But 
ibon after the accommodation between the Yorki <is and their 
opponents, Jie had an opportuaity of fignalizing himfelf upon 
the ica in perfcn. Returning to his government of Calais, 
with thirteen large (hips under his command, he fell in with a 
large fleet belonging, as it is faid by the hiilorians, to diSerent 

powers. 



▼aloor ; they difputed every inch of they carried with them the booty of 

groimd with the enemy j and, in-^ the town. 

Aead of furrendering, eltherTold their ( c ) We are told, as a proof of 

fives dear, or gained the neighbour* the univei fal eftimation m wliich 

ing fields, with a refolution of reco- Warwick was heid, that no man 

vering the town, as foon as they were eileemed himfelf gallant who did not 

leioforced by the neigbbounng mili- wear his ragged ftaffj nor was any 

tia. This accordingly they at length boufe wcII-fre^uented, that had not 

effeded, and the French were at over the , door his White Cro£s 

length obliged to embarl^ though painted. 
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•p(m€r?, stid particoiarly the SptiiMrds, who huA More ^is 
^^ofROienced faoftiHties againft the Bnglifii. Their hiding was 
very rich, bat their convoy moch ftitmger tbmn the lorce which 
the Earl had with him. Notwithftandiog fhis, he ibn^t them 
•ibr-almoft two days» took fix of their lavgeft ihips, hmen ^ch 
wises aod othe» comtnoditiesy to the valiie of opnwmrds of tm 
Ihonfand poondf, killed a thoQiand of their aieiiy vnd de- 
#royed, or ran aftiore, about tweoty-fix of their fiiips befides. 
The Lobeckcrs, who then made a great figure in the fiora^xean 
comlnerca, happening to have*a large ihare in this fteety cstetcd 
m complaint at the Court of £ngUnd againft the Earl of War- 
wick for this a^lion; 'and on the 3 ill of July » 'I4$8» ^ng 
'Hairy had appointed Commiflioners to'examine into. the «&ir. 
Warwick had difpofed of the fhips >and caiigoes at Caiaisy to the 
great profit of the inbabiunts of that place. And it is conjee- 
torcdy that the French and Spaniards were really the owoers of 
the fleet, but that they agreed with the Labeckersy who were a 
neotra) power, to demand iktisfadlion of the 'Engliii Admiral, 
This adliooy however, was 'far from heing diiagreeable 00 the 
nation ; but the more popular it 'made Warwick, the more the 
Queen and her party were difpleafed with it ; for the'latefecm« 
ing reconciliation was merely external, and by no means real. 
The Earl of Warwick, therefore, finding the matter likely to 
cod in a ^proTecation, came over into England, wherehe foand 
'thiiigs in great • con fufion ; for the Geaoefe, who pretended 
likewife to be great fafferers in theJate fea^fight, had made re* 
priials «pon many Englifii (hips, and particularly upon a very- 
rich Torkeyman, belonging to one Sturmine, a Briftol mer- 
chant. Starmine complained to the Englifh Coart, and the 
*c!flFeils of all the Genoefe aboat London were immediately 
ieixed ; nor were they releafed till Stormine had campeniation 
for his damages. ' The Queen, however, caofed the enqotry to 
he carried on againfl Warwick with the greateft rigoor ; while 
he, on the other hand, complained of her infincerity, and the 
little regard (he had to the glory of the nation. 

The public 'now began greatly to intereft themfel^es in this 
affair. People formed themfelves into parties* about it, and that 
with fuch warmth, as to occafioo frequent tnraults in the flreets 
of London. Matters ^even went fo far, that the Queen's At- 
torney-General was killed in one of the frays. But thefedif- 
torbances did not flop here ; one of the Queen*s fervants in- 
fu^ted a domeftic belonging to the Earl of Warwick ; their 
tompanions on each fide took part in the' quarrel ; a defpei^te 
battle enfued ; fome of Warwick's followers were killed upon 
the fpot ; and the Earl's own life was in fuch imminent ^n« 
ger, as he was coming from the Council, and paffing through 
Weilminfler, that it was with difficulty he efcaped to his baige. 
He found reafon to believe, that this was in con Sequence of a 
defign which thell^S^^n had formed cocaufe him to be aflaiiinated. 
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And It alfe appeared tha^ King- Henry Kad iflbed epdcn. Imp 
reftiDg Yum, and. cooMBiHiog; hkm prifiMier to tile Tow of 
London. Bat the Earl* of Warwick was fo cx i re iaaiy popvlaiP- 
in. die city of London, that tile mraoar of aa asteiqpt spaa l2i» 
pcribn, occafioned aa anivertlil oaiery again A the Coart^ 9b4 
die loadeft reproaches agatnfl the Qoeeo for bM> ftidsy ajA diP>' 
fimalatioiu Ht>weyer» vne Barl ^-out for YockiMr^, wfacn^ks 
had an interview with hi» ^tber and the Doke of York ^ ^ad 
tbey refolved again tq appeal to arBi», for- fai^sfadioa on accoeoi 
of the violation of the bte agieemeiii ; after which« Wav^nck 
repaired to his government of Calais. 

The Barl. of Salisbury inMBediafeiy a^&mblcd fome trioopf^ 
with which he d^c€tcd his march towards Herelbrdflure» iii ofM» 
der to loin tiie Duke of York ; hot he waj^mst at ttorcheasjb^ 
on the borders of Staffordihire, or the 23 d of SvpteQiher, Hi9^ 
by the Lord Aadeley, at the bead ef a iopco oKaciy fuperiav i^ 
his ; however, fbpplying his defeA in numbefs by ^ratag^a^ 
and &rU^ he totally defeated the royal army,, auid then rc^cm^ 
the general rendezvous of the Yorkifts at Ludlow. And ikr 
Earl of Warwick having now fuficiently fitcsscd Calais 19 bip 
intereft».>nxived in England with a choice body of vcicRan^ 
iindef'the command of Sir Andrew Trollop, an oJiccr of ^gnstt, 
coarage and experience, wi?b whom he joined hb fatker ami 
the Doke of York. Bet this leinfercemenfi proved^ in thcciML 
of the ntmoft disadvantage to the YorkiUs ;, lor wkea the «eyal 
army approached, and a general a^ioD was every nM>ment %%r 
pcCted, Sir Andrew Trollop de(erted with the whole 4ct«c^ 
ment he commanded. This was ib fatal a ftroke at this jno 
tare to the York party, as the example ef Tioliop was ioHg'Wcd 
by many others. King Henry havisg by pfoclamatien eC«w4 ^ 
pardon to all thofe who would lay down fheif arma, thai cbr 
Dnke of York, and the EaW^ of Salilb^ry aad Warwick, f^v^ 
it neceflary tn ret rea t in the bed manner ^ey were aUe. Ac> 
cordingly the Doke of York retired towaids Wales, and iwm 
thence went over into Ireland ; and as he had been faefi;ve <»« 
frnfted with the government of that kingdan^ and had oa^ 
idmfelf very popular there, he was received as a lawful Sovt- 
reign. As to the Earl of Warwick, he again withdrew «o his 
government of Calais, accompanied by his father, the Cafl ^ 
Salifliary, and the Earl of Marche, Mek fon to the Doke «f 
York. However, the Qaeen canied the Dako of York, and 
the Earls of Salifbury and Warwick, with their chief adhereac* 
to be proclaimed traitors ; and they were afterwards aitaie(«)d 
by the Parliament. 

The Earl of Warwick's being in fo^^on of the «ovem- 
Bient of Calais, was of very great advantage to the York ie* 
terefl at this crcfis. It was a poft of great imponance, and 
gave Warwick the command of the only regular miiiiary force 
sow maintained by EDglar.d. Philip dcjuoinines, who wa» co* 

teop^rary 
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temporary with the Earl of Warwick, fays, that Calais wai 
«* the chiefeft jewel belonging to the Crown of Englaud, the 
«* beft eofernment va the world, or at lead in chriftendom ; 
<■ and this (he adds) I know, for I was feveral times there, and 
^ was told by the chief officer of the ftaple for cloth, that he 
«* would farm the government of that town at fifteen thoafand 
^* crowns ptr anmum i for the Captain of Calais receives all 
** profits on that fide of the fea, has the benefit of convoys* 
«* and orders the garrifon as he pleafes." 

The Queen and her party were very fenfible of the impor- 
tance of this poft ; a commiffion, therefore, was granted to the 
Dake of Somerfet. appointing him Governor of Calais for the 
term of ten years \ but the Earl of Warwick refufed to deliver 
Qp the place, alledging, that he held it by the appointment of 
Parliament, and that no other authority could vacate his com- 
niflSon. However, Somerfet failed over with feme troops to 
Catkis, with a view of forcing entrance into it* He accord- 
ingly fummoned the town to (urrender, but had no other an- 
fwer than what came from the mouth of its cannons.^ And as 
he found that no motion was made in the town in his favour^ 
and that he was unable to carry his point, he retired to Gulf- 
nes, where he refided in expedacion of farther fupplies. When 
Somerfet went on ihore, he left his ihips, with fbme of his 
friends on board, at fea ; but the feamen were fo well affeded 
to the Earl of Warwick, that they carried the (hips into Calais. 
But Warwick was on this occafion guilty of a very inhuman 
and indefenfible a6Uon ; for he caufed the Duke of Somerfet's 
friends who were on board thefe (hips, to be put to death* 

However, the Queen fent down Richard» Lord Rivers, with 
Anthony Woodville, his fon, to Sandwich, with orders to equip 
as ftrong a fquadron as he poffibly could, in order to put the 
Duke of Somerfet in pofTefiion of the government of Calais* 
But when thefe fhios were almoft readv, the Earl of Warwick 
fent Sir John Dinenam, an officer or his, who furprized Lord 
Rivers in port, and carried off not only all his (hips, but him- 
felf and his fon, to. Calais, where thev lone remained prifbners. 
After this. Sir Baldwin Fulford undertook to burn the Earl of 
Warwick's fleet in the haven of Calais ; but this quickly ap. 
peared to be bat a vain enterprise. For Warwick was now 
evidently become abfolute mafter of the fea ; and what added 
to his power, was the prodigious reputation he had acquired 
among all the feamen, and the inhabitants of the coafts* This 
appeared plainly foon aftel* the furprizal of Lord Rivers at 
Sandwich ; for Warwick thinking there was now a fair oppor- 
tonity of making a freih attempt in favour of the Duke of 
York, had failed to Ireland, in order to concert how to bring it 
about* After this interview was over, the Earl, upon his re- 
turn,^ was met by the Duke of Exeter, who was now appointed 
Admiral* and having information that Warwick was failed 

with 
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widb liis fleet into Ireland, flood to Csz with the royal nary, in 
order to intercept him i bat when Warwick's fleet appeared, the 
failors oo board the Kiag;'s fleet abfolately rcfsiCcd to fight 
ag:»nfl their beloved Warwick. The Earl, however, did not 
think proper to attack the Doke of £xeter*s fleet, but, paffing 
by it, proceeded dircdly to Calais. And Warwick -was Co oni- 
vcriaily beloved in the na ion, and particolarly by the military 
f>eople, that^reat n ambers of volunteers daily repaired to him, 
a::d he fooa foond himfelf at the head of a flrong body of 
forces. 

It being now fafpcAed by the Court, that the Earl of Waf- 
«ack had a defign to make a divernon in the kingdom in favoar 
of the Dnkeof York, the Earl of Wiltshire was fent down with 
a commiffion to fecare the fea-coafl, in cafe of an invafioo* 
This conuniifion, which is faid to have extended to a kind of 
jadidal power to try and imprifon all whom they fufpefled to 
be of the Duke of York's party, alarmed the inhabitants of 
Hampfliire aod Kent, and they fent oyer a dire€t invitation for 
the ^rl of Warwick to come to their relief. And as this was 
too favourable an incident to be negleded, the Earl fct fail 
with a Squadron, in order to found the inclinations of the peo* 
pie, and make himfelf better acqaaioted wiUi the fitaatfon of 
a£airt in England. Bat Sir Simon Monntford, warden of the 
cinque ports, lay with a very flrong fquadron at Sandwich, ift 
order to oppofe his landing. Warwick, however, attacked, 
cielcatcd, and deflroyed the greatefl part of the royal fleet ; and 
among thcfe who peri (bed, was Sir Simon himfelf. Warwick 
afterwards landed at Sandwich, aod having there uken the pro» 
per meafores to itrengtfaen his iatereH in that part of the cotuw 
try, retnmed again to Calais. 

Shortly alter, in 1460, Warwick, having left Calais in a good 
pofture of defence, landed again in Kent, accompanied by his 
father, the Earl of Salilbury, and the Earl of Marche. Before 
this, they had caafed a manifefto to be difperfed over the king- 
dom, repreienting the grievances of the nation, and aifirming 
that there had been treacherous deflgns aeainft the lives of the 
Doke of York, and the Earls of Warwick and 3alifbary ; for 
soother caafe, it was laid, bat for the true heart they had ever 
borne to the King's profperity and that of the realm ; and it 
condoded with a lolemn declaration of their loyalty and at- 
ta cbme nt to King Henry. A copy of this manife^o bad beea 
(ent to the Archbifliop of Canterbury ; and this, together with 
the great nnpopalarity of the Adminifiration, operated fo 
ftrongly in favour of Warwick's deiign, that he had fcaroe 
landnl before he was met by Lord Cobham with fonr tboofand 
J'^'C^t together with Bourc oier, Archbifliop of Canterbtzryy and 
many ottier perfons of dilUn&ion. The Archbifliop had pcr- 
fliitied the Yorkifls maitifefko to be affixed to the d!or§ of hU 

$« ^ Q Gathedxai, 
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cathedral, and alfo engaged feveral other Prelates in the fame 
caufe. 

Warwick proceeded immediately from Sandwich towards 
London ; and was joined by fo many on his march, that before 
he reached the capital, he was forty thoufand (Irong. He en- 
tered the city on the xdof July, 1460, amidfl the fhouts and 
acclamations of the people, no oppofition being made to his 
entrance ; buf> on the contrary, he was welcomed by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, Next day there was a meeting of the 
chief Clergy, with the principal citizens, in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral ; and in this aHembly the Earl of Warwick gave a detail 
why he, and the Lords confederated with him, took up arms ; 
ana afterwards, with all the Lords of his party, he took an 
oath, that he had ever borne ti'ue allegiance to Henry, and that 
he meant fo to do. The Queen was at this time at Coventry, 
where the royal army rendezvoufed, and King Henry at North- 
anipton. 

The Earl of Warwick, having reinforced his army with 
fome Londoners, determined to march againfl the royal army, 
which was haftening from Coventry to attack him. The two 
armies came, in fight of each other in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton, and immediately made preparations for an en- 
gagement. However, before they came to a6^ion, the Bifho'p of 
Hereford was fent from the confederate Lords to the royal army, 
with propofals of preliminaries for a treaty of accommodation. 
But as this came to nothing, the royal party reje^ing all offers 
of fubmifiion and reconciliation, the attack began. The right 
wing of the YorkiftswaS commanded by the Earl of Warwick ; 
the Lord Cobhani condufied the left ; and the Earl of Marche 
took his ftation in the center. 

The Duke's of Somerfet and Buckingham commanded the 
royal army. The leaders of the York party having ftri^lly- en- 
joined their men to refpedl the perfon of the King, and fpare 
the common foldiers, but to give no quarter to the olBcers, ad- 
vanced to the charge with great intrepidity. The royal army 
was very (Irongly entrenched ; and the Earl of Warwick at- 
tacked with fuch vigottt one of the chief pods, which was com- 
manded by Lord Beauiftont, that the Royalills in that part were 
entirely driven from their entrenchments. The battle, which 
began about two o^clock in the afternoon, was maintained with 
great courage and obillnacy on both fides till feven in the eve- 
ning ; when the Lord Gieytjf Ruthwin, who commanded a 
confidcrable part of the royal army, having deferted to the 
Yorkills, the reft of the Royalills were ftruck with fuch a panic, 
that they inftantly began to give way, and were routed with the 
lofsof ten thoufand men. The Duke of Buckingham, and the 
Earl of ^hrewlbury, fon of that brave Earl who was the fubjcdl 
of our preceding life, were left dead upon the field of battle; 
togethier vAth the Lords Beaumont and Egremoud, and giany 

other 
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other perfons of diftin^tion. The Du(ce of Somerfet with 
great difiicalty efcaped, and fled to Durham, with the Queen 
and Prince of Wales. As to King Henry, he had, all that 
day, remained in his tent, where the Earl of Warwick arfd the 
Earl of Marche found him, and threw themfelves at his feet, 
with expreilions of the moil profound loyalty. 

King Henry was immediately after conducted toNorthan^p- 
ton, with air the marks of honour and regard ; and after ftay« 
ing a fhort time at that place, fet out, with the confederated 
Lords, for London, which had been left under the care of the 
Earl of Salifbury. On the 5th of Augufl, the Earl of War- 
wick received a commiiTion, confirming him in the government 
of Calais, and giving him that of Guitnes, which was ftill held 
' by the Duke of Somerfet. Soon after a Parliament was af- 
fembled at Weftminfter, in order to fettle the aflFairs of the na- 
tion. Mean while the Duke of York, who had been for a con« 
fiderable time in Ireland, having received intelligence of the 
fuccefsof his party,- returned immediately from that kingdom ; 
and coming to London on the third day of the feilion, repaired 
dire£lly to the Houfe of Peers, who were then fitting. 

The Duke of York had never yet openly avowed any claim 
to the Crown. . He had only complained of ^he iniquity and 
xnifconduft of the Mtniflers, and demanded a redrefs of the 
public grievances. But he now formally declared to the Par- 
liament his pretentions to the Throne, and referred the jnflicc 
of his claim to their confideration (^). Accordingly the ms^t* 
ter was debated in the Parliament for feveral days together, and 
they at length came to this determination. That Henry Oiould 
enjoy the urown for his natural life, and the Duke of York be 
declared his fuccefTor. As foon as the ads of Parliament rela- 
tive to this fettlement were pafTed, King Henry, with the 
Crown upon' his head, the Duke of York, his two fons, and the 
Earls of Warwick and Salifbury, went in folemn procefTion, and 
heard divine fervice at St. Paul's, by way of thankfgiving for 
this happy accommodation ; and- King Henry appeared per- 
fe£tly well fatisfied with the whole yanfadlion. 

Queen Margaret, however, by no means acquiefced in this 
fettlement. For after the battle of Northampton, fhe had 
retired into the northern counties, and had there exerted her in- 
terefl with fo much diligence and fuccefs, that fhe foon colledted 
an army of twenty thoufand men, with which fhe determined to 

2 G 2 advance 

(J) The third fon of King Ed- daughter was Ann«Mottimtr, mar- 
ward III. was Lionel, Duke of Cla- lied to Richard of York, Earl of 
rence j his ilTue was Fhllippa, mar. Cambridge j and their eldeft fon 
ried to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of was Richard, Duke of York, who 
Marche j their eldeft {on was Ro- now claimed the Crowi>. Henry VI. 
ger Mortimer, Earl of Marche j wat the third in defcent from John 
• whofe fon Edmund, Earl of Marche, of Ghent, Duke of Lancader, fourth 
dying without iiTue, their t Ideft fon to Edward Hi, 
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advance agalnft the Puke of York* in hopes by that mcMie' tm 
Retrieve the affairs of her family. She bad received letters fnuit 
King Henry, reqqiring her apd her eldeft fon to repair to Lon* 
don } bMt to this fMmmopf flie paid no regard* The Duke of 
York, tbereforet being apprised of her defigPa baftened into 
the north with a body pf nve thoqfand men, Jeaviog the Kinf: 
under the tnition of the Earl of Warwick, and the Duke of 
Norfolk. But on hii arrival at Wakefield, he found himfelf 
fo much out^numbered by bit enemies, ijiat be threw himfelf 
into Sandal caftle, which wai iatuated in the neighbqurhood^ i 
and wu advifed by the^rl of Saliibury, and others, to remato 
in that fortreii till his fon, the Garl <yi Marched who was levy- 
ing forces in the borders of Wales, could come to bis ai&fiance* 
Sttt the Duke, who thought it would be a grps^t diferace to him 
to (belter himfelf behind walls agfiinft troops ^hich were und^r 
the dire£tion pf a woman, dpfpended into die plain, and oSered 
)>atcle to the Quee^i's armyt which was commanded by thp 
Pukes of Somerfec and Exeter. However, the Duke of York, 
though hf difplayed the moil undaunted courage, wi^s defeated 
by the fuperiority of the enemy, ,and fell himfdf in the afiion ; 
and his ion, tlie Earl of Rutland, a youth aboi\t twelve years of 
ege, was, after the battl?, inhumanly maflacred in cool blood* 
by the Lprd CUiFord. This defeat oi tjbp Yorkifts at Wako* 
field, was alfo a tragical event tp our £jarl of Warwick i for it 
. coft him a father and a brother. His brother. Sir Tbpmas Ne- 
vil; fell in the a^ion ; and his father, the Earl of SaliA>ury, be- 
ing wounded and ^ken pnibner, was carried tp Pomfret, and 
}here beheaded, apd hi^ head fixed upon the walls of York, as 
lyell as that pf the Di^ke. So that the Earl pf Warwick, by 
the death pf his father, was now alfp become Eajflof Salilbury. 

Shortly after thf b.atle pf Wakefield, Edward, Earl of 
A^arche, fori tp the latf Duke of York, who was animaud by 
(he death pf his father to a defire'of revenge, defeated a pan of 
(he Queen's ariny» which was u^ider th? command pf the Earis 
of Pembroke and Wiltlhire, at ^^or^imerfs Crofs in Hereford- 
ihire, the Lancaftrians loiing four thoufand men in the aftioo. 
However, Queen Margaret, with the r^njaindf r of her frmy, 
which was ftill numerou^i continued h^C m^xw towards h^n* 
don. 

The Earl of Warwick, bejnj; informed of the approach of 
the Queen's army* a^embled his trppps, and ma^^bed oj^t of 
London to meet it. Margaret's ariQy had proceeded as far as 
St. Alban's, when (he anderftood that Warwick was advancing 
ugaii^ft her, with the King in his ar^y* The two armiea met 
and engaged on Bernard^ heath, near St, Alban's. The Cbeen^s 
army was much fuperior tp War\yick'8. But nptwithftanding the 
inequality of numt^er?, (he bravery apd conduct of '^ar^ick 

itnm^i tbp fo; t^nf of tbe d^y for fi lonj; timp dpub^iM ; b^it 

the 
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tke Lari Lovelace, wjio commanded one of the wiogf, having 
treach^rottfly iritbdrawQ from the combat, the Yorkiu were at 
lad defeated, with the loii of two thouiand men. The Earl of 
Warwick, however, rallied hi3 br<rfcen troops with great ad^ 
dreik, and retreated in good order. Lord Boovtl and Sir Tho* 
mas Kvriel, who had been entrnfied with the care of King 
Hcsiry'9 perfon, were perfaaded to remain with that Prince, o^ 
his iblemn afiu ranee that they ihould fuftain no injury ; buit 
Idargarct, rcgardlefs of her hoihand'f honotir, ordered their 
heads to be ftrack off" at St. Alban's ; thoogh they had conti- 
ndied with Henry only to prefer ve him from ootrages. 

Tlie Londoners were to moch enraged at 'this, and fever^I 
other inilaDces of Margaret's croelty, diat they abfolotely re^ 
faied to admit her into the city, or even to fopply her troops 
with prdyi£ons, and flie was foon after obliged to retire into the 
north. For the Earl of Warwick, with die remainder of his 
troops, had joined the Earl of Marche at Chipping Norton i|i 
OzfordlhiiT, and from thence they marched tdwards London. 
On the 28th of Febroar^, 146I9 they entered the city, amidft 
the ihonts and acclamations of the people. The Earl of 
Marche, who was in the bloom of yooth, ahd remarkable for 
the'beanty of his perfon, his courage, adivity, and affability, 
foond himielf fo much the object of public favour, that he de» 
tennined to take the fpeedieft method of mounting the Throne, 
Accordingly the Earl of Warwick drew out the army in St. 
Joha^s Fields, near Cierkenwell, where a prodigious number of 
the citizens of London, with the inhabitants round, attended. 
The £ari then rode into the midft of the crowd, and readaload 
the agreement between King Henry and the Duke of York* 
4nd which had been ratified by Parliament. 

Warwick then told the people, that as the King had notori-' 
onfly infringed this convention, he had of coorfe forfeited his 
right to the Crown, which now belonged to Edward Plaotage> 
net, the true heir aiid rcprcfentative of the Houfe of Mortimer. 
He next raifed his .voice, and aiked, if they would have Henry 
of Lancafter for their King : the whole multitude excUimed 
agmittft the propoial ; but when he demanded, whether they 
woaid acknowledge ^dwaid for their S^overeign, they e^preffed 
their s4>probation with loud acclamations. A great numl^ of 
Preiatei; Lords, Magidraies, and other perfons of diftinVpn, 
wcfc then aflemUed at Baynard's caftle, who ratiEed the ele^Uon 
of the new King ; who was neat day proclaimed in the city of 
Lnndon, and die neighbourhood, under the name of £d« 
ward IV. 

Queen Margaret, who, with Henry, was now in the northern 
counties, ' had; however, found means by her add/els, and the 
affability which (he a^ffumed, to colleA an army of fixty thou- 
(and meQi warmly |tt^hed to the intereft of the Lancafter 

family. 
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hxttiXy {i)* The young King Edward, who was now only in 
kh twentieth year, was no fooner informed of the Qaeen's 
pro^refsy than he fet oat from London , together with the Earl of 
Warwick, and an army of forty thoufand men, in order to op* 
pofe her. When they arrived at P6ntefifadt, they detached a 
body of troops, under the command of the Lord Ficzwalter, to 
fecnre the paffage of Ferrybridge, over the river Aire, which 
ran between them and the enemy. Ficzwalter executed the or* 
der with diligence and fuccefs, and took poll on the north fide 
of the river, 

Qaeen Margaret, King Henry, and the Prince of Wales, be- 
ing now in profpeA of a battle, retired to York in expedation 
of the event, committing the command of their army to the 
Dttke of Somerfet, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Lord 
Clifford. The furprize of Ferrybridge by Edward's troops 
greatly difconcerted Henry's Generals. However, Lord Clif- 
ford, fetting cut with a party in the nighc-time, attacked the 
enemy's detachment ac Ferrybridge fo unexpeftedly, that they 
recovered the pafs, the Yorkifts being driven to the other fide of 
the river with great flanghter, and Lord Fitzwalter himielf was 
killed in the adipn. 

This lofs might have proved fatal to Edward, had it not been 
for the great courage and prefence of* mind of the Earl of War- 
wick. He was alarmed at the news of this difailer, and dreaded 
the confequences with which it might be attended, at a time 
when a general battle was every moment expedted* He, there- 
fore, galloped up to King Edward, who was pofted at- the head 
of his army, which was drawn out ; and imofediately difmount- 
ing, ilabbed his horfe in the prefence of all the troops. War- 
wick then addrefTed himfelf to the King, ** Goo have mercy, 
** Sir, (faid he) upon their fouls, who tor love of you, in the bc- 
*« ginning of your enterprise, have loft their lives. Yet let 
«* them fiy that will Ey ; for by this crofs (kifling the hilt of 
" his fword) I will ftand by him who will ftand by me.'* 

The Earl of Warwick's gallant and refolute behaviour, ani- 
mated not only King Edward, but his whole army« And to 
infpire the troops with, the greater courage,' a proclamation was 
iffued, giving to every one who pleafed, full liberty to retire ; 
h^threatening jthe fevereft punifhments to thofe who (hottld 
dA>ver any fymptoms of cowardice in the enfuing battle. 
Lord Falcon bridge, who was uncle to oar Earl of Warwick, 
was afterwards fent to retake the poft which had been loft, and 
he (ucceeded in the attempt ; Lord Clifford, who commanded 

it, 

(«) The people thus divided in thofe of the Houfe of York were 

their affed^ions, took alfo oppofite denominated from the white \ and 

fymbols of party : the partizans of thefe civil wars were thus known, 

the Houfe of LancaAer chofe the red iM over Europe^ by the name of the 

rofe as their mark of diilindlion } quairel between the two rofcs.lfvMe. 
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it, being killed, and his whole party defeated. It was at Tow- 
ton that the two armies came to a general engagement. Henr/*t 
army confided of lixty thonfand men, but Edward's of not 
qaite forty. Henry's army was commanded by the Dukes of 
Somerfet and Exeter, ana the Earls of Northumberland and 
Wcftrooreland. The vanguard oi Edward's army waj com- 
manded by the Lord Falconbridge, and the main body by the 
Earl of Warwick. -The battle was long, obftinate, and 
bloody ; viflory, however; at length declared for the Yorkiib $ 
for Henry's army was totally debated, and with great Haugb- 
ter« In this fatal adion, upwards of thirt/-fix thoufand Eng- 
lifbmen fell by the fword ! Henry and Margaret, who had coo* 
tinned at York during the battle, when they were* informed of 
the defeat oi their army, fled into Scotland with great prcdpw 
tat ion. 

The vidorious Edward, having gained this (ignai vidory> 
inarched back to London, where he wa? foon after crowned* 
And on the 20th of March, 1462, the Earl of Warwick wM 
made Keeper of the Narrow Seas, a poil different from that of 
High Admiral of England, which was given to the Earl of 
Warwick's uncle, the Earl of Kent ; but in coniiclerau<»n of 
Warwick's great and important ferviccs, he was afterwards t\b 
appointed Governor of Calais and the Ryfcbanck, Lieutenant' 
of the Marches, and Governor of the caAlc of Guifnes ; Ge- 
neral Warden of the Weft Marches of Scotland, Lord Great 
Chamberlain of. England for life, Conllable of Dovor cadle, 
and Lord High Steward of England. So that bcfides his pri* 
vate inheritancey his revenues were valued at eighty thotifaiid 
•crowns per annum. 

In 1463, King Edward marched at the head of a numerons 
army into the north of England, in order to o'ppofc Queen 
Margaret ; for that Princefs had repaired to F/ancc, and ob- 
tained fome fuccours from that kingdom, (he having engaged to 
pat the French King in pofleffion oi Calais, if ever her fimily 
ihonld recover the Englifti Throne*; and with this aifiRance 
from France, together with fomc ^cottiih adventurers, and many 
adherents of the Lanca!ter family* ihc had again taken the 
^eld. But. before the arrival oi King Edward, the LancaSer 
army was totally defeated at Hexham by the Lord Moni^ue, 
brother to the Earl of V/arwick. When King Edward arrived 
near Durham, and found that the fucccA of Montague had ren- 
dered it unneceHary for him m advance further, he returned to 
York, leaving the Earl of Warwick to reduce the cafHcs of 
Alnwick, danbury, and Dunftanbury, with fome other planes 
wliich were (lill in the hands of the Lancaftrians. Warwick 
Jcoi after made himfelf mailer of Banbury and Dundanbury ; • 
but Alnwick held out till the Earl of Angus came to ic.> relief 
^'iiha body of Scotch troops ; and then a treaty being f^c on 

foot 
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ftot between the Scots and EnglKhy the gajrifon of Alnwick 
were fafFered quietly to inarch out. 

After the defeat of the Lancaftrian army at Hexitanit Qqeea 
Margaret* with her younr fon, mad^ her efcape iato Flan- 
ders ( ^ ) ; but her hufbana King Henry w:is not fo fortunate. 
For fome of that otihappy Prince's friends having taken him 
under their protedioti, had conveyed him into Lancafhire ; but 
be was there difcovered by theYorkifls* and being feized, his 
legs were fattened under the belly of a horie» like the vileft ma- 
lefadlor* and in this unworthy manner they proceeded to carVy 
^im prifoner towards London. He was met on the road by the 
Earl of Warwick ; who is faid to have been, on this occafion^ 
lb forgetful of every principle of humanity and generofity, as 
•taaddfreih indignities to thofe which the unfortunate King 
Henry had already fuffered^ and to engage the rude .multitude 
40 liedoable their infults upon the head of the unfortunate 
•Prince ; a Prince, to whom Warwick had more than once fo* 
lemnly fworn allegiance ! and whofe innocency of manners and 
charai^er, as well as his high rank, fhould certainly havcTecured 
him from fuch unworthy treatment. Warwick proceeded with 
the captive Prince to London f and Henry was immediately 
committed prifoner to the Tower. 

Befidcs th^ many preferments which King Edward had al- 
l^ady bellowed upoft the Earl of Warwick, he now gave him 
the temporalities of the Bifiiopric of Carlifle, which happened 
to be vacant ; he alfo gave him fome Crown' lands, and eftates 
forfeited by the Lancaftrian party. His brother. Lord Monta- 
. gue^ was alio made Earl of Northumberland, in cbe room of 

Piercy^ 

(^} There was fOAicthin^ Very' of trUfting entirely for pfoteftion t« 
Angular in the nlanner of Margaret*s the faith and genlrbfity of the out- 
efcape. After the bittlb of Hex baiVi, law. Accdrdlngly (he approached 
ihe fled With her fon into a foreft, him with an air of confidence and 
and there endeavdoring to ' conceU dignity f aiid prefenttng to him the 
herfelf, was heki, during the dark- young Prince, then about ten years 
nefs df the night, by a gang of rob- of a8*j '* Here, friend,** cried fiie, 
bers s who, either ignorant or , re- «< fave my fon, the fon of good KiAg 
gardiefs of her quality, Arip[>ed her « Henry '»** The' man, whofe huma- 
of^er rings and jewels, and treated nity had been' obfcu red, but not ex- 
her with great hidtgnity. However, tingulfhed by his vicious courfe of 
the diviiion of the booty occaGoned a life, waS equally ftruck with the 
quarrel among the robbers j anid beauty of her perfon, and the nature- 
while they were diQ)uting the mat- of her addrefs. He vowed not only 
ter, the C^een, with her fon, efcaped to abilain from all injury agatnft her, 
out of their hands, and got into tlie but to devote himfeif entirely to her 
thickeil part of the foreft, where (he fafety and protedion. He bid hold 
wandered for fome time, exhaofted of the young Pnnce with one hand, 
with hunger and fatigue, and over- and, fupporting the Queen with the- 
whelmed with terror and affli^ion, other, carefully conduaed them out 
iVhilft in this diftref^fo) fituadon, (he of the foreft to a village near the 
obferved a robber advancing towards fea-fide, and froiA thence ihe found 
her with his drawn fword j and find- means to make her efcape into f Ua- 
i ^g it impolHble for her to efcape, ders*. 
ihe fuddeniy embraced the rtlbluuon 
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Flcrcy, wbo had forfeited his tide and efiate by his attachment 
to the. Lancafter family ; but fooa after King Edward thought 
proper to reftore Piercy to the Earldom of North amberland^. 
and in ftead thereof, created Montague a Marquis. Montague^ 
however, was extremely difguded with this alteration } ahd it 
is faid that his brother Warwick began now alfo to be difcoc* 
tented with Edward, not thinking his fer vices fufficiently re- 
warded. 

But notwithftanding this, in 1464, the Earl of Warwick way 
appointed to go over into France, to treat of a marriage be* 
twoen King Edward, and the Lady Bona of Savoy, fiiler to the 
Queen of France. It is faid, that Lewis Xl, King of France, 
had before this held a clo/e correfpoadence with xhe Earl pf 
Warwick ; that they were perfeflly well acquainted with eaf h 
other's fentiments, and that Warwick had always been for 
keeping fair with the French Court ; and, therefore, was not 
difpleafed at this opportunity of having a perfbaal interview 
with Lewis, and of introducing Edward's intended bride to the 
Throne of England. Howei^er, the Earl of Warwick went 
orer with a vaS equipage to France, and was extremely well re-^ 
ceived at the French Court, the Intended marriage beine very 
agreeable to Ifewis* It appears, that Warwick was alio em» 
powered to treat about a frnal peace, an alliance, or a truce 
with Lewis ; and alfo to conclude a treaty of amity and friend* 
&ip between the two Kings. Neverthelefs, nothing material 
was conduded with refpe^ to thefe ; but the treaty of roar« 
riage was finaHy fettled, aad nothing remained but the ratifica** 
doa of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over the Princffs 
into England, when an unexpe£ted occurrence put an end to the 
whole aJair. 

King Edward,^ who happened to be hunting in Northamptan- 
ftire, near the manor of Grafton, had a mind to go and viiit 
Ja^aeMna of Luxemburgh, Dutchefs of Bedford, who had 
efpottfed ifi a fecond marriage Sir Richard Wid«:ville. 3y him. 
ihe had feveral children ; and, among the reft, EHaabeth, who 
was remarkable for the beauty of h^peribn, as well as for other 
amiable accompli (hments. This young Lady had married Sir 
John Grey of Groby, by whom (he had children ; and her 
liuiband being ilain in the fecond battle of St. Alban'sj fight- 
ing for the family of Lancafter, and his edate being on that ac- 
count ' confifcated, the young widow withdrew to her father'a 
feat of Grafton, where 0)e lived in a retired manner. But the 
King's viiit appearing to her a favourable opportunity of fo]i> . 
citing his favour, (he came and threw herfelf at Edward's feet./ 
befeeching him to reftore the lands of her deceafed hufband^ and' 
entreating him, with many tears, to have pity upon her chil* 
dren. The fight of fo much beauty in difirefs, had a powerfu] 
effeft upon the young Monarch, whofe conuitution was remark'- 
ably amorous ; he became riolently enamoured with the beauti* 

6. z H f^l 
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ful widow, and fooght to gratify his paffion in an irregular nian« 
ner : but (he refifted all his importonities ; and Edward, de- 
fpairing of being; able to obtain her any other way, at length of. 
fered her marriage. This was too great an offer for the young 
Lady to rcjefl ; nowever, before he proceeded any further, the 
King acquainted his mother, the Dutchefs of Yorkf with hit 
intentions. And the Dutchefs exerted her utmoll endeavours 
to diffuade him from his purpofe ; urging the affront that would 
thereby be put upon the King of France, and particularly re- 
prefenting to him the injury he would do the Earl of Warwick, 
to whom ne was under fo many obligations, and who, there was 
reafon to fear, would highly refent it. But the King's paflioa 
being too violent to be under the direAion of reafon, the arga- 
ments and remondrances of the Dutchefs were without effed, 
and Edward privately married the Lady Grey at Grafton* 

According to fome hillorians, the Earl of Warwick and the 
French Ambafiador were at fea when this marriage was confum* 
mated, and were greatly aftonilhed when they underftood it on 
their landing ; but, according to others, Warwick received in- 
timation of It while he was in France, and thereupon inftantl/ 
returned into England. But however this was, they all agree, 
that the Earl of Warwick was highly enraged at it, deeming 
liimfelf affronted, both by being employed m fuch a deceitful 
negociation, and by being kept aftranger to the King's inten- 
tions, who had owed every thing to his friendfhip. But what- 
ever indignation Warwick might entertain againft Edward on 
account of his marriage ( r ), it iscertain that they did not im- 
mediately come to an open rupture ; for on the 24th of March, 
1465, Edward appointed the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Haltings to treat with James of Luxemburgh, the King's ancle, 
(by his late marriage) in behalf of the Ead of Charolois ; and 
on the 8th of May following, while the Parliament was fitting, 
Warwick was put at the head of two other commiflions ; one 
for treating about reftoring a full intercourfe of commerce with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the other for concluding a defini- 
tive alliance with the Duke of Brittany. 

The fituation*of affairs at Court, was, however, by no means 
fuch as would naturally tend to remove any difguft which the 
Earl of Wanvick might have conceived. The new Queen did 
not lofe her influence over King Edward by marriage ; and ihc 
made b(c bf it to draw every mark of royal grace and favour to 
her own friends and kindred, and to exclude thofe of the Earl 
of Warwick, whom (he confidered as her mortal enemy. Her 

father, 

{c) Some writers affirm, that tars, And Rapih ohfcrves, that Ed- 

Warwick had a much flroni^er caufe ward's character, who made no great 

of animofity againfl^Edward. They fcruple to <lo Aich things, gives 

alTert, that the Kin^ had attempted ground to believe the (aSt* 
io debauch one of the "EarVi daugh* 
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fatlier. Sir Ricbard Widerille, was created Earl of Rivers ; her 
brother, Anthony Wideville, was married to the only daughter 
of Lord Scales, enjoyed the great eftate of that family, and had 
tbe title of Lord Scales conferred upon him ; and her fon hy 
her former husband was created Marquis of Dorfet. And King 
Kdward himfelf feems at this time to have been very jealous of 
the great power, credit, and popularity of the Earl of War-* 
wick ; and to have been very defiroas of Jeflening his influence. 
It appears, nevertheiefs, that the Earl pf Warwick had llili 
great weight in the public affairs of the kingdom^ For we 
find him, in 1466) named as the firfl in all commiflions on re* 
cord, and a£^ing even as Prime Minifter, And on the 6th of 
May, 1467, commiffioners being appointed to tr^at with the 
Admiral of France, who was come over on an embafly from 
liCwis XI. the Earl of Warwick was placed at the head of them. 
He was alfo employed, together with the Lord Ha(Hngs, to 
treat of a marriage between Charles of Burgundy, Earl of 
Charolois, and the King's fifter. Bat the influence of the 
Queen's relations continued to encreafe, and they began to en* 
grofs all places of power and profit. The Earl of Rivers was 
inadeHigh-Treafurer, as well as High-Conllable, of England ; 
and the Great Seal was taken from the Earl of Warwick's bro- 
ther, George Nevil, Archbifhop of York, and given to the Bi- 
Ihop of Bath and Wells, a dependent of the Queen's. 

* It feems probable, from the appearance of Warwick at Conrt. 
ai^d his being engaged in public affairs, after the marriage of 
Edward, that his relentment againfl the King on account of that 
event was notfo great, but that he might have been pacified. 
But the real and principal canfe of Warwick's refentment 
againft Edward, feems to have been not merely the King's 
marriage, but the confequences of it, namely, the Queen's re* 
lations monopolizing the adminiftration of government. The 
Earl of Warwick had been the principal means of railing Ed- 
ward to the throne ; he had been long considered as the firft 
man in the kingdom ; and his high fpirk could not bear any 
diminution of his power and influence. But (hould it be ad* 
jiiitted, that Warwick, on account of the obligations which Ed- 
ward had to him, had fome reafon to be difconrentcd. It will 
farely be impoffible to vindicate his forming a defign to involve 
his country once more in all the horrors and calamities of civil 
war, merely fcr the fake of gratifying his own private refent- 
ment. 

• But thoogh the Earl of Warwick was fometimes at Conrt, 
and employed in the public afl^airs of the kingdom, he yet fre- 
gently repaired to his caftle of Warwick, We have before 
taken notice of hia unbounded hofpitality; and his popularity 
on this, and on other accounts, was not decreafed by the decline 
of his influence at Court. No great Roman, we are told, ever 
pofllcffed the art of popularity more thaa this great Eoglidimaa 

2 H z did. 



did. To til the better fort be appeared a companiony and to 
their inferiors a father ; aad he was at the pains to welcome 
every one in perfon» and to be intruded to falate them by their 
names. And even the antient Nobility of England, being dif* 
gulled at the fudden erowth and great power of the Queen's re* 
fatioQs, the WidevilleSf .were more generally difpofed to fup- 

J>ort the intereft of the Earl of Warwick^ whofe grandeur and 
uperioritv they had been long accuAomed to* and to which 
they had been the more reconciled, by the opennefs and affabi* 
Uty of his manners. 

At the beginning of the year 1468, the trace with Franee be* 
ing very near expired, and no meafures taken f^r the renewal 
of it, preparations were made on both fides for a renewal of 
Iiollilities, This gave the Earl of Warwick a very plauiible 
pretext for repairing to bis government of Calais ; though the 
true reafbn of his going there, appears to have been in order to 
have an interview with the King of France* which is faid to 
have been before projected between Lewis and him. And tho 
former no fooner heard of Warwick's arrival in France, than he 
came to Rouen, and even met the Earl on the road to that 
place. Had Warwick been King of England, he could not 
nave been more careiTed by Lewis, nor could greater honours 
have been (hewn him. The King and the Earl dined together 
at the fame table ; they lodged in the fame houfe ; a private 
communicauon was opened oetween their apartments ; and we 
are told, that they continued, with very little interruption, in 
clofe conference together for eight days. This interconrfe was 
of too private a nature for the fubied of their conferences to 
be known ; but they are fuppofed to have turned upon the 
means of reftorinc; the Houfe of Lancafter, and the meafures 
which the Earl of Warwick fome time after put in execution* 
However, they parted extremely well fatisfied with each other ; 
and Lewis impowered the Earl of Warwick to hold a npble fee 
in Fvance. 

After Warwick's return to England, he took every method of 
itrengthening and encreafing his popularity. And King Ed- 
ward, who Teemed now delirous of being upon good terms with 
Warwick, about the beginning of the year i<i69, named him in 
% commiffion of inqucS, concerning fome lands in Picard^ ; 
and on the yth of Auguft the fame vear, he was made chief 
Judiciary of South Wales, and Conftaole of Cardigan caftle s 
and had alfo fome other offices conferred upon him. But the 
Earl of Warwick's refcntoieDt was now too deeply rooted to be 
eafily removed. 

King Edward*s Queen was fo intent upon aggrandizing her 
own relations and' iramisdiate depeodeniSt and in which the 
King imprudently concurred, that the principal Nobility of the 
kingdom were very much difgulled ; and in particular the Duke 
^ Clarence^ the King's fe^nd btoiktr, bein^ excluded U^fa 

all 
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ajl offices of tnift and profit, and all (hare in the admiAiftratios 
of goternment, was niQch diiccDtented. The Earl of War<^ 
^ck, who obfenred this, and was defiroas of flrengtbening hit 
pany, codeavoarcd to gain him over to his intereS. Accordiri 
ingly be offered bis elded daughter Ifzbeila in marriage to the 
Dake of Clarence ; and as Warwick had nomale-ifluey and (be 
m-zs cx>>beirefs of his immenfe fortanes, this fettlement was fii« 
perior to any that the King himfelf could confer ; Clarence, 
rberefore, readily accepted of the Earl's propofal, went over 
vriib bim to Calais, and there folemnized bis nuptials, and be« 
eame warmly atuched to the interefl of Warwick. Whatever 
<lefigiis the Earl himfelf might have formed at this jandnre, it 
Is not probable that be intimated any thing more to the Dnkc of 
Clarence, than a removal of the Queen's relations from the ad* 
fBininratioo of the pobiic aSFairs ; and Clarence might reafonably 
fcope, that his own and Warvvick's credit united, might be fuffi- 
^cnt to effed this, and to place tbemfeWes in the chief poiU of 
C£C Government under Edward. * 

While the Earl of Warwick and his new (bn-in-law conti- 
Mcd at Calais, a dangerous iofurreftion was raifed in York- 
shire. Indeed, according to feme hiiiorians, it was not till after 
t^eir return into England ; for there is much obfcority and 
coBtradioion io the Engiifh hiHorical writers of this period. 
However, the commotion was a very dangerons one ; for bo 
fewer than fifteen thoufand men bad afiembied together, tboagk 
the pretence was only the mifapplication of the revenues of aa 
i«ofpital in York; to which, it feems, the coanty bad been 
obliged to costribnte. Indeed, It is fuggeRed that the Earl of 
Warwick was at the bottom of this diftnrbance, and bad 
broaght it about by his intrigues, fie that, however, as it may, 
the rioters direcled their march towards the city of York, 
which was filled with terror and conftemadon, until the Mar- 
quis of Montague, Warwick's brother, threw himfelf into the 
cov'B with a body of foldiers ; and, in a fajly, took Robert 
Hilljard, their leader, whom be ordered to immediate execo- 
cioB. The rebels, however, dill continued in arms, and bein^ 
iboB beaded by men of greater diitindion. Sir Henry Nevil^ 
foB of Lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they advanced 
Ibotbwards. The £arl of Pembroke was then ordered by the 
Xing ID flurcb again ft them at the head of a body of Weiib- 
■BCB, and be «as joined by five thoufand archers, under the 
command of the Earl of Devonfliire; but a trivial quarrel 
iiavia^ arifeii b e twee n thele Noblemen, Devon (hire retired with 
^s archersy and left Pembroke alone to encounter with the re« 
befs^ in confequence of which, Pembroke's array was defeated, 
and himfelf killed in the adion. Aiid Richard, Earl of Ri« 
Ters, the Qoeen's father, with hu Ion John, being feized at 
Oraftca by a pvtf flf the rcbcbj was beheaded ac Northarap- 
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tern by the command of Sir John Cooyeis, who is then faid to 
liavc retired with the rebels to the town of Warwick. 

The death of the Earl of Rivers, who was Warwick's capi- 
tal enemy, by thefe malecontens, together with their- afterwards 
sctiring to the town of Warwick, have been thought a ftrong 
evidence that the Earl of Warwick was really at the bottom of 
this infurreiftion ; and, indeed, Hiftorians in general have fop« 
pofed this to be the cafe ; and it muft be owned, that the beha- 
^oor of the rebels forms a very ftrong prefomption agarnd 
him. ** Thefe people (fays Rapin) had no manner of reafoa 
•« to take up arms againll Edward on the fcore of the hofpital 
** at York, if they had not been privately egged on by feme 
** powerful enemy of the King, who could be no other than 
*< the Earl of Warwick ) for there was not at that time in the 
<^ kingdom any Prince of the Hoafe of Lancafter, or any Lord 
<* of that party^ in a condition to* caufe thefe infurre^lions.^ 
However* King Edward does not feem to have fufpefked War- 
wick of being concerned in this commotion. For in March, 
1470, he granted a commifiion to the Earl of Warwick and the 
Duke of Clarence, for holding a general array of all the 
King's fubje^s within WorceAer£ire, and other counties where 
they had intereft. And the rebels, though they had encreafed 
to the number of fixty thoufand men, were quieted and di^ 
pcrfed, in confequence of a general pardon being offered to 
them by the King, to which he was advifed, as it is faid, hy the 
Earl of Warwick. 

It was not long, however, before the Earl of Warwick^ 
intentions were too manifell to be miftaken. He had brought 
the Duke of Clarence fo much into his views, as to induce him 
to take up arms openly, in conjunction with him, againft his 
brother King Edward. Clarence and Warwick had received 
commiffions to levy troops ; and they did fo, but it was not for 
Edward's fervice. They raifed them in their own names, iffued 
declarations againft the Government, and complained of griev- 
ances, oppreiBons, and bad government. King Edward, how- 
ever, feems not to have believed that they would be able to iland 
agalnil him in the £eld, at the head of Englifh forces ; but ra- 
ther imagined there might be danger from Ireland, of which 
kingdom the Duke of Clarence was at this time Lord Lieute* 
nant. On the 23d of March, therefore, (which was no more 
than fixteen days after Clarence and Warwick had received com- 
miffions to \t\y forces for Edward's fervice) the King, who was 
then at York, ifiued out a proclamation, forbidding the Irifh to 
obey any longer the Duke his brother, and ordtfrin^ them^ on 
.Che contrary, to apprehend both Clarence and Warwick, in cafe 
they ihould retire to Ireland. He alfo promifed a coniiderable 
reward to any who fhould feize the perfons of Clarence and 
Warwick, and. conferred the. government of Ireland upon the 
EArlof Worcefter« Thr^e days after, general coinipii&ons of 

array I 
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array, ^gainft the Duke and Earl by name, were liTtted all over 
the kingdom ; but they had not Co moch efFedl as the King eji- 
j>eded ; for all his authority could neither diminifh the arm/ 
of his opponents, nor raife one for himfelf fuperior to their^f. 

However, King Edward aflembled all the troops he could 
cojle^ together, and with them marched towards Warwick, 
where the Earl and the Duke of Clarence, with their force; » 
now were. The real friends ta their country began now to be 
greatly alarmed at this fituation of affairs, and at the coafidera* 
tion of thofe calamities which thefe proceedings would probably 
bring upon the nation. Many of the Nobility and Clergy 
endeavoured to mediate a peace between the contending par* 
ties ; and they fo far facceeded, that there appeared to be good 
bopesof an accommodation. And while the mediators for this 
porpofe were going backwards and forwards, Edward hy at 
Woolney, within four miles of Warwick ; and was, we are 
told, fo much deceived by the appearances of moderation, and 
difpoiirion to peace, in the Earl of Warwick, that he negle£ted 
the neceifary precautions for the fafety of his perfon. The 
Earl, therefore, taking advantage of Edward's fecurity, marched 
in the middle of the night, with a feled detachment of his 
troops, to the King's camp ; and having killed fuch of the 
RoyaHfts as oppofed him, made Edward prifoner in his bed, 
Warwick reproached the King for his ingratitude to him ; and 
afterwards fent him under confinement to the caftle of Middle- 
ham in Yorkihire, there to be guarded by the Earl's brother, 
the Archbifhop of York, whom Warwick had brought into his 
views (</). 

Warwick had now in his power the two rival Kings of Eng;- 
land, and was the arbiter of both their fates. However, he did 
not take fufiicient precautions for fccuring the perfon of Ed- 
ward. That Prince having found out the weak fide of his 
keeper, Archbifhop Nevil, who was fond of flattery, fo cajoled 
liim, that he indulged Edward with a liberty of hunting withio 
the places adjacent to Middleham caftle. And the King im« 
proving this indulgence to hi^ own advantage, foand means to 

acquaint 

(J) Mr. Uumt pofitively afl<jrt% fo important a tranra^ion as this, 

(//i;?.o/£«^.Vol. HI. P. 244. Svocdit) fupportcd by the wrtimony of fo 

•that tins whole ftory of fCiop Edward's many hiftorians, as Mr. Huitie him- 

biing taken ptifoncr by th« 1!arl of fc!f admits, ocght not to be haftily 

Warwick muft be faifc. His pnnci- rejected. A fts of government might 

^al reaCons for which are, that it ap- be tranfa€led in Edward** name, 

pears from Rymer, that the Kinj?, even while he himfelf was perfon- 

•throughout ail this period, continu- ally under confinement ; and hifto* 

ally exercifed hliauthority j and that rians may be fomewhat midafcen as 

in Ki» munifeilo againft Clarence <ind to the cxac^ date of the tranfaftion, 

"Warwick, in which he enumerates and yet the fafl iifdf be true. As to 

tK«ir trefkfons, he takes no nctice of this affair not bemjAieotioncd in the 

this faft. But farcly the account of Kind's manifello againft tlic Duke 

and 
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acquaint two Beighboarinfl; gentlemen, Sir William Stanley^ 
and Sir Thomas Burgh, of his intention to make his efcape, and 
(^ defired them to favour it, by lying in wail upon the road with 

Ibme followers. Accordingly Edward fucceeded in his defigq^ 
and efcaped to York, into which city he was readily admitted 
by the inhabitants. He continued there for two days, and then 
went to join the Lord Haftings, who was raifing forces for him 
in Lancafliire, from whence he pailed to London,, where he was 
extremely well received. 

The efcape of King Edward put the Earl of Warwick, and 
Ills aflbciates, into the utmod confternation. For they thought 
themfelves fo iecure, while the Rin^ was their prifoner, that, it 
is (aid, they had even difbanded their troops. However, War* 
wick aflembled his adherents as expeditiouily as he could ; bat 
th'e friends of both parties again labouring to bring about a re- 
conciliation, it was agreed, that there ihould be an interview 
between King Edward, and the Duke of Clarence, and the Earl 
of Warwick. Accordingly Clarence and Warwick came to 
Wellminfler, upon the king's fafe-condu6i. The interview 
was in Weftminfter-Hall ; but it had not the leail effed towards 
a pacification s but, on the contrary, inflamed their mutual aoi- 
mofity. For Warwick recounted his fervices to £dward> enu- 
merated his grievances, boafted of his power, and reproached 
the King widi ingratitude ; and he, on the other hand, taxed 
Warwick with diiloyalty and rebellion. Warwick and Clarence 
immediately after left London ; and foon after a large body of 
Warwick's adherentt beine defeated, and he finding thai he 
could not prevail upon his brother in-law, the Lord Stanley, to 
join his partjr, and that his brother, the Maiquis of Montague, 
remained quiet in Yorkfhire, and dedinid adting in his favour,. 
be thought it neceflkry for the pre&nt to leave the kingdom, 
and repair to his government of Calais. Accordingly he fet 
out for Exeter, though with great pomp, and at great leifure, 
and accompanied by the Duke of Clarenoe. He had anumber 

of 

and Earl, it is meft probable, that the markable tranfadlion, and even ghe 

tranfa^lion did not happen till after us the names of the two gentlemen 

the publication mf that reanifefto. It who afAfted Edward in his efcape 

is certain, that ic could not have hap- from his confinement, Sir William 

pened before the 7th of March, 1470, Stanley, and Sir Thomas fiurgh, 

wlien Edward gave a commilTion of {Speed, P. 859), and be fupported by 

array to Clarence and Warwick x but the teftimony of Philip de Comines, 

does it follow from thence, that it a French cotemporary hifloriain of the 

could not h^ve happened afterwards t beft credit, ^nd yet the whole ftory 

InthfMs KegU, (Vol. II. P. 353, be entirely falfe. Mr. Humeri ob. ' 

8vo Edit.) the time fixed for EdU fervation, however, is very juft, that 

ward*s imprifonment and efcape^ is " there is no part of Engliih hiftory 

between the 15th of April, 1470, and " fince the corqueft, fo obfcure, fo 

the ft6th of Attgnft in the fame year. ** uncertain, fo -little authentic or 

It is very difficult to conceive, that ^ confitlent, as that of the wars be* 

all our beft hiftorlans ihould fo una- '% twecn the two Rofes/* 
nimouily concur in reUting,this re* 
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mi fttps k]r near £«tter» rmfy td tomFey kin i%i iir lirtiairti 
•0 Praflire. Bbitig aa^torked^ wicftont any opipo fit iop^ lie made 
ike bdA. «f hts way for Calais; He carried witk kim tke Coao» 
tela of Warwick, and bis mo daagkceRr the eMeft of whoo^ 
die Dutchtffs of Clarence^ woa ready to fie- in. 
• Wken tke Eari of Warwick and hie Alps arrived beft>re Ca« 
lais, he was, to its v^ty greac furprite, reftt^ed admittance into 
the place. He had left there, as Depaty vGovernor, one Vao^ 
dor, a Oafeoa» who had kitherto fervcd hin wkh great fidelity; 
htx henowflot only oppoied tbe entmnce of Warwick into tke 
plaase, but even refiifed to fbmifli the Ducthefs of CliareDce, wh* 
vaas deliveied of a fon while tk^ lay at aackor before tke 
town, wick fome neceffitfies which Ikf fitiiatioB reqiuired. AmI 
it was with dificalty, according to Gomines, that hecoold be 
perfnaded to lend Warwick two flaggona of wine. Howeyer, 
Yanclev fecredy apologia^ to the. Bad for this appeaiaace of 
aaidelity, md reprefented it as pfoceedrag entirely from leeal 
^Qt kis fervice. He alledged, that die garrifon in general wat 
•pnpoieflbd in favour of King. Edward ; that tke town Was foil 
wf his fe t T ints and officers, the hotA Dnras in particDlar, who 
^iuid bett cAqiloyed by Edward in carrying iSie Order of the 
Oarter to tke Duke fk Bargiftidy, aad who kad raifed and cn- 
coaaged this ^irit in £Mro«r of his mafter ; that it woold ha 
certttaraia for tke Eari of Warwick to eater into tke place m 
the prefent fitaadon of atfaks ; and that ke, therefor^, adviled 
liitt) at the ntoft prodeac courfe, to retira lato France, and. tmft. 
^ Ua fidelity ; aflbriag kim, tkat when a proper opportuniiy 
~ ~ oofier, he would readily farrender tke pk^e into nis hands. 



ftit.that ke thooghta^neoeflary to receive him in this roagk 
.jaanner at pveCent ; ^^y fi^emtng to doclans for Edward, he 
would ae^oke the confideaee of that Prince if)^ aad theieby 
be eaaUMr m k«ep the place, Al a pit>per Ibataa of forrender- 
J0gk to histoid natfter, the Earl of Warwida. 

Warwick, who was either fottsfied witk Vauclat^s apology^ 
•ar at kaft appeared to be fo^ fet foal for a port in Normandy^ 
and at laAUodad at Uoafieur, wkera ke wat waited on by the 
Admiral of fkaaor. . Soea after he repaired, with the I>oke of 
Clareace, to Aaskaifoy where the Fraifch £iag. wat> who gave 
thetn^Tery kind rec^tioa. Lewises chief view ia conne&ng 
kiatielf with Waffwick« appi^av to kaPre beeis ia order ti> fo>« 
mess the difcord among the Eogliih, and by that means prevent 
^em from attacking him, or in^erpofing in his affairs. How. 
ever, ke leftifisd' tbegreat^ tegaid aad firiendfliip for th(; Earl 
of Warwick; audit waa agreed upon between them, diat they 

6» a I Ihould 

• 

(#) Vaoder't bsfaavioorb«d this nor of Cihas; snd the Duke of 
aflWI; foriCiat fi<lwant was io wdl Bargqndy^ who was ui alliance wich 
yieafed with what the Gafeon had Edward, ^ve Vander a yearly pea- 
done^ that ha appointed him GavH* £«n^ aUwafand qawns. 
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Ihoald unite their power ind infliieBce» in order to reftore the 
Houfe of LancaHer to the Throne of England (/). And for 
this purpofe he fent for Qneen Margaret, who was then at An* 

fers ; and ihe arrived at Amboife. together with her (on the 
rince of Walef. '< No animoiity (fays Mr. Hume) was ever 
^* greatery than that which had long prevailed between the 
^* tioufe of Lancafter, and the Earl oF Warwick. His father 
<* had been executed by orders from Margaret : he himfelf had 
*( twice reduced Henry to captivity, had baniihed the Queen, 
'' had put to death all their moft zealous partisans either in the 
^* field or on the fcaiFold, and had occaiioned innumerable ills to 
«< that unhappy fan^ily.*' But notwithftanding this, as Edward 
was now the common enemy both of the Earl of Warwick, and 
the Lancailer family, they determined to unite their hitherto dif* 
cordant inter efts, and to forget their antient animoiity, for the 
mutual advantage of both. Margaret knew that the Earl of 
Warwick would be a moft powerfufauxiliary to her party ; and 
Warwick confidered that by taking up arms in. favour of the 
Lancafter family, he would naturally be joined by all the adhe^ 
rents of it, and would alfo have a more plaufible pretext for 
oppofing Edward in the field, and have a better profped of de^ 
throning him ;• which was what his refentment now fo ftrongly 

Erompted him to. Accordingly it was ftipuli^ted, ** That the 
>uke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick (hoold do their ut- 
moft to deliver Henry VI. out of prifon, and to replace him on 
: the Throne \ that during the minority of young Edward, Hen- 
ry's Ton, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick ihould 
be regents of the kingdom i and that Prince Edward ihould 
marry the Lady Anne, fecond daoghaM^'to the Earl of War- 
wick." And the laft article of the afKeflient, the marriage, 
was immediately celebrated in Fsance. -m Thus, (fays Rapm) 
*^ the brother of King Edwail^ became* brother-in-«law of the 
*^ young Prince of Lancaiter, and' the EaH «f Warwick was 
'* equally allied to the t^o contending Houfcts.*" . 
Whilft the Earl of Warwick was mmlcing the neceiTary pre- 

i^arations for his intended expedition into England, and waiting 
or the fuccours with which Lewis was to fumiih him,, part of 
his ileet cruised upon the Flemings, and took many of their 
ihips, becaufe the Duke of Bui^gundy, their Sovereign^ fided 
with King Edward, whofe fider he had married. '\ he Duke 

complained 

(/) No diftrefs could be greater qeaUty was then unknown ; but be* 
than that of the Houfe of Lancailer ing afterwards difcovered, he had ^ 
at this time. Philip de Cominei • ftnall penfion allowed him ftom the 
fays, "that he himfeir faw the Duke* Duke of Burgundy for hisfubflftence. 
ot Exeter, a Prince of the Houfe of Other Princes and Noblemen^ allied 
Lancailer, and brother-in-law to to the Royal Family, were' not in a 
Kiniij; Edwarfl himfelf, foUowm.; the better condition $ and Queen Mar. 
DuKe of Birgundy's tram, bare* K^^^^ ^^^^ her ion, almoft ^antsi 
footed and bare-legged, and be|!;ging nibfiil«nc«« 
bit braad from dooi* to door* Hia 
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complained of Warwick's proceedings to the French King, md 
demanded fiitufa^kion ; which Lewis, to keep him in temper, 
Dfomifed he (honld receive ; and even put a oonfideraUe nun- 
De« of (hips to fea, under a pretence of putting a ftop to the de* 
predatiotts of Warwick's adherents ; bnt» in reality^ with a 
▼ery different defign, namelr, to fapport and proted the Earl 
of Warwick's fliips. The Duke of Burgundy was exceedingly 
toraged both at the French King (/), and Warwick ; and he 
Ordered La Veer, his Admiral, to publKh a declaration, << That 
** he was commanded- by his Friace to feize ths Earl of War* 
^' wick wherever he ooold find him." 

King Edward, who was very defirons of drawing hii brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, from his connexions with the Earl of 
Warwick, fent over for that purpofe into France, a Lady who 
belonged to the train of the Dntchefs of Clarence. This Lady, 
who, as Comines fays, ** was no fool, 'nor bJab of her tongae, . 
^ and had liberty granted her to vific her miftrefs, and for that 
^ icafon was employed in this iecret rather than a man," exe- 
cuted her commiffioQ with great addrcfs ; and foond means to 
repreient to the Duke of Clarence, that by engaging in the 
^party of Warwick, he only haftened his own ruin ; for, if the 
'Icbemes of that Nobleman (honld be crowned with fuccefs, he 
coald not expeft that the family of Lancafter would repofe any 
confidence in a Prince of the Houfe of York ; or even fufiori 
bim to live, after they ihonld have accomplilhed their purpofe ; 
t!hat, inftead of relying on the oath of Margaret, he ought to. 
rc^^d[ it as a plot contrived to effed his deftrudion ; that the 
Barl of Warwiclc would be ^e firft to opprei's bim, in order to 
ingrofs into his own hands the (ble adminiftration of public af* 
fairs ; and that the King hb brother having only one daughter' 
of a tender age, whom death might remove, he was the next 
lieir to the- Crown ; but if the Earl of Warwick's fchemes fac- 
ceeded, he would lo(e all profped of mounting the Throne. 
Thefe, and other realbns, together with a promife of forgive- 
aefs, and of brotherly afiedtion, from King Edward, had fo' 
joach effed apon Clarence, that he fecretly engaged, when a fa- 

z 1 z voorable 

' (/) The Doke fent the following '* yon do not ta^e care of thfuiy* 

Itcofik cpiftle td the iirchbtOiop of ** with the help of God, I wilL Nor 

Karbonoe, one of ths firft of the '* wUl 1 miod yoar apol<^ieSy oft 

^reuch Mioites, and the Adquirat of ** yoor leafont for yoar juftiEcation, 



« which are too iiUff and long* 
^ winded. 
Jkeblnjbop MdjM AMral, ** Mat 29. CHARLES.** 

'* The veflels which yov told me The Duke was at good at his 

^ the ICing had pot to fea againft word ; for he feized all the Oups be« 

** the Engliith, have lailen opon my longing to Lewis, or hit fubjedi, 

^ fofaje^, in their reram to my do- which he cooid meet woh, and ocmh 

f jnlpions^ hot by St, GcorgCy if ftfntcd tbor effe€tf • 
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vourable op portooitv. Ihould •ffer^ to dciArt tii» Barl of Wmm* 
wick, and abandon rhf ^ntaftrian party* 

During thii negociatiooj the Earl of War^vick waa carr^jinjK 
on a fimilar correfpondence with liis brotheiu tbf Marquis qF 
Mr>nta|ae, who was %x thii time encirelv confided in by King 
Bdwara ; and Montague ^reed to join his brother Warwick 
the firfl favoarable opportunity s but that he night at a pvo^^r. 
ieafoii do this with the setter jefFcO. he dciierokined» for the pre* 
lent» to mainuin the appcariiice of being a aoalDiua adhvcAt tOi 
the Houfc of York. 

Thefe fnares being thus laid by the differeat parties lor th^ 
deftrj)£lion of each other» and (he Earl of Warwick's fleet aisd 
Us French fucrours beinjr now ready, hefet fail fox Eagland* 
Tile Duke of Burgiuidy nad fitted out a large .fleet t9 opoob 
Warwick^ with which be guarded the channel s but this noet 
was difperfed by a florm» and the Earl landed at Dartaouth« 
with the Duke of Clarence and the Earls of Oxford and Canw 
bridge. King Edward, who was brave, but indqlenty did nc4 
pofTefs any confiderable degree of penetration* He was, there* 
forr, not fenfible of his danger, though he was'inceiTaAtly in* 
formed by his brother- in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, of tho 
perils to whith he was expofed ; bui he, notwitb Handing, bad 
made no fuitable preparations to oppofe the execution of the 
Barl of Warwick's deugns. ^ He never was concerned ae anjf| 
* thing, (fays Comines) but followed his hunting, and nobodjr 
^* was To grearwith him as the Archbittiop of York and the 
<• Marquis of Montague, both the Earl of Warwick's bro-, 
•« thers.'* 

The Earl of Warwick, when he landed, had bat very few 
French with him, being unwilling to give umbrage to his coo^* 
trymen. He was immediately joined by the Earl of Shrcwf* 
bury and Lord Scanlev. And Warwick*8 prodigioas popalarityj 
together with the «eal of the Lancaftrian party, and the difcoa- 
tent of others againll Edward, who had, indeed> been guilty of 
many ads of cruelty, had fuch cflFed, and drew fuch multitudei 
to the Earl's ftandard, that i« a vtxy few days his army amounted 
to fixty thottfand men, and was continually increafiug. ^ And he 
had immediately on his landing caufed Henry VI. to be pro- 
claimed, and iflued out an order in his naoM for all hit fabjeOa 
Irom fixteea to fixty to take up arau» and drive out the tycaal 
and ttfurper Edward. 

Kiaf Edward, w>ho was exceedingly napfepafad fcr fhie even^ 
gave orders for the levying of troops, which he appointed co 
rendeavou^ aear Nottinghana; a part of the kiocdomf indeed, 
fufiicien ly diftant from Dartmouth, where the Earl of Warwick 
had landed^ But it is faid, that Edward, finding his adherentf 
greatly di(coaraged by the prografs aod great name of the £ai1 
%t Waf #id(»«ad Miii{; hinierf MaUeto C0f e with hifli ia tl^ 
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I4» j«dge< k m ift pradcsi to teipm lo d 

The Earl of Wannck* tovever, AMoe lang BMidict 

Cing Ed«ib-ai4» «ho kad ^om raiM a c«>iifi<Krabk amj. Ci^ 
miiKS lays it was fuperior to Warwick's. Tlie JLiag's araf w«a 
—nmprd near NottioghaD, aod Warwick ka4 approacked 
«mkia a few silat of ic fidwaad had* ia ftkc franc of Ua 
tfnnF* a bridge, aad was ftvaag ly iDtreackcd in a vilfcigri wkick 
t be attacked kst bjr this bcidgc. Ia tkit coaditM^bo 
oat aay apptekeafions Iraai eke aaeaijr* aad was Wt 
bea ke keard ikat the Marqois of lieat^ae, wko kaA 
id fia tkoafiwd aeo, aod was apfxaaced aa oaouaaad tha 
_^ of tke iDjtal araif. kadgoae over to kiskr ther» ^c Eariaf 
Warwick* witk all tke troops nader hia €oaiiBar;d. As aa tke 
X)o^ of ClarciKe* he was eiikcr iot fet deienaiaed akoot 
Aatiag Warwick* aad goiof o*er «> kis brotker* 
Wy ID tke prooule wkick he is iatd privately to have i 
a th e iwi fe be was over-awed, by the graatfiwccft and pawer 
Waiwick* 6aai anavptiag it at Aas tiaK. 

Eaward at finft ooald ttascely ciedk tke aocaaat of ilonCi- 
^^s de^rtioa. Uoaiever, ke feat oat BKfaiigfn to irnqaaa 
the Initk ; aad, ia tke aKaa tiaie, peAed kimfeif at dba 
. ot a ftvoflg dcnchawiit» ia order to^ifeoie tke paiag^ ^ 
bffidfe^ ia cafe of aa attack. Tke aicieosim fpeeaily 
d* not oaly witka coaknnaiioa of the defertioa ef Mol^ 
kac with aa accoaat, ikat the £ail of WarwiGk* wiik hia 
e arasy* was aa bX\ aMsck towards tke %Jm%. In skis di* 
Itauoa, ke called a coDDcil of war; in wkick tke Lavd Ifaii^gB 

tho ha4 laaffifd Warwick's £tcr, kat, atwanhakfs, Aaad* 
Uf adhered to Uwaad,) gavestaskssopsasoaw that^^iiiaili 
part of the Royal anay wMkidafeftto tke Sail af Warwick; 
m that et CD, tkoi^ tkey IkoaU faeferve tkdr idelity* ikey 
WKiaU aot be able to audie bead ^asaft Warwick*s arsy. Hct 
akarefeie, advifed tfaaiUaf ta coafeltkisowa fefety. Iqrfa* 
tiriag to the fe»-ide, wkopc ke aufkt fiad aa oppfianaity of 
«uk»agkis efeape iaia Hi^l^d. As ike da^^er waafepaef^ 
iag.Edwai^cskaacrdche advice of HaJbay, aadiiWiliMii| 
Su oat towasds I^yaa ia MarfiiiHr, witk kia cfief aad awft feidb- 
§tik adfaeteats. However ke aad kia retia^e waie la dsmrtaf 
kauaaovertakeaaw tke road, ky a pasty of li^^ kade* kmkf 
fhoMfi of Warwick p porfae tkcni. ^or m ^be^ efcape tiU 
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ftfter the/hift loft all their baggaee in the Waihes of Lineoliiw 
Ihire, throagh which they were obliged, to pafs. Bdward find- 
ing in the harbour of Lynn three or four (hips bound for HoI« 
land, inftantly fet fail, and after having narrowly efcaped a fl6et 
<»f Bafterlings, landed fafely at Alcmaer (/). 

After Kine Edward's departure, his army laid down their 
arnoSy and fubmitted to the Earl of Warwick, who imolkediatelv 
inarched towards London. He entered that city, on the 6ta 
^sf of October, 1470, amidft the acclamations of the people. * 
The Earl had fomewhat haftened his march to London, oiy ac- 
count of his having received information, that great numbers of 
Eflex and Kentifhmen, encouraged by the prefent unfettled 
Hate of the Government, had formed a defign of pillaging the 
city of London ; and they aAually did great damage in Soiidi^ 
warky and the fuburbs of the city. But Warwick foon put aa 
end to thefe diforders, and gained great applanfe from the cici- 
seas of London, for his Zealand aSivity m the prefervation of 
their houfes and properties. 

On the fame day that the Earl of Warwick entered London* 
ke went to the Tower, accompanied by the Duke of Clarence^ 
the Earl of Shrewlbury, and other perfons of rank, and releafei 
Xing Henry from that ftate of confinement, in whicli he had 
now continued near nine years. Warwick, who had before 
"been the principal author of the unfortunate Ring's ^pnfine^ 
aaenty was now the inftrument of his releafe. Henry was led 
from his prifon to his palace s while King Edward's Queen took 
fandtuary in the abbey of Weftminfter, where ihe was delivered 
•of a fon named Edward. 

In confequence of this extraordinary revolution, which had 
been accompliihed in ihe fpace of eleven days^ by which the 
Earl of Warwick was become mafter of the kingdom, all the 
Judges, Sheriffs, and Coroners of the kingdom, were removed 
from their places. On the a6th of November, the Parliameni 
aflembled, m which Edward was declared a tyrant* and ufurper, 
his eilates and effedls confifcatcd, and all ftatutes enaded by his 
authority were annulled | the Crown was fettled upon Henry, 
find the inale iiTue of his bodv ; and, in default thereof, on the 
Duke of Clarence and his defcendaQts ; and this Prince, and 
the Earl of Warwick, werie appointed Regents of the kingdoja 
during the minority of King Henry's fon £4w9rd. It was alfo 

enadledy 

( I ] «« Thus (fays Comines) Kinf King (for fo.he might jaftly be c^M) 

' Edward efcaped, having about (even 'run away in this manner, and b« 

or eight hqndred men in his com. purfued by his own fervants. Re 

pany, without any clothes but what had been ufed to* his eafe and hia 

they were to have fought in, not one pleafures twelve or thirteen years to- 

- cro& in their pockets, and not one in gether, and enjoyed more . of them 

twenty knew whither they were go- than any Princt in his timef** Cmimtt^ 

Ingt It was Arang« to fee this f oor ltvt^%^^ ' 
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«iiade(), that all the adherents of the late King Edward, who 
did not immediately forrender themfelveSy (honld be pat to 
death. But the Earl of Warwick, and his party, were, aotn 
^ithftandingf more moderate in their executions, than was afoal 
after a revolution in thofe turbulent times ; for the only perfoa 
of diftindion who fuffered death on this occafion, was the Earl 
of Worcefl«r(i). 

The Earl of Warwick, apprehending that Edward might 
meet with a powerful protestor in the DuKe of Burgundy, feat 
AVer a detachchment of three or four thoofand men, to reinforce 
Vaucler, the. Governor of Calais, of whofe fidelity he was now 
well aflbred. Philip de Cooiines, who was fent by his mailer^ 
the Duke of Burgundy, to Calais, in order lo get the treaty of 
commerce confirmed between that place and "the Low Countries^ 
jnd after King Edward had left England, being introduced to 
Vaucler, found him with a golden ragged daff upon his hat, su 
a mark of his attachment to, the Earl of Warwicic. All theof^ 
ficers of the garrifon alio wore Warwick's badge and livery» 
and even the common foldiers, and inhabitants of the towa« 
And Vancler receiving orders from Warwick to carry fire and 
fword into all the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy whick 
lay aear Calais, put thofe orders immediately into executioa. 
And it feems that Warwick's a6Ung with fo much vigour agaiaft 
the Puke of Burgundy; was the principal canfe of Edward's a& 
terwards receiving any real affiftance from that Prince, who ap- 
pears otherwife not to have been difpofed to afford any material 
fnpport to the di^eHed King of England, notwithflanding their 
affinity. 

On the zd of Jannary, 147T, theEarl of Warwick wasap^ 
pointed by King Henry, Admiral of England ; and the Dake 
of Clarence was replaced in the government of Ireland, and 
liad an appointment in lands granted him by Henry. War- 
wick's brother, the Marquis of Montague, had the poft of War- 
den of the Eaft Marches of Scotland given him, and likewifiea 
frantof large etiates ; as had alfo his other brother, the Arch* 
iihop of York. And Warwick, who had in fad the fole ad- 
jDiniiiratioa of the public afiair^, endeavoured to conclude am 

aliianoe 

> 

(JI)JOHN TIPTOFT, Tarl of North Wales for life. He was a man 

Worcefter, was born ac Everton in of great learning for tbe age in wtiicAa 

Carobridgefliire, and educated at Ba- he lived } an age in which, as Mr. 

' It ol College in Oxford. He was Ton Horace Walpole obfenreSy ' vale«r 

of the Lr^rd Tibetot, or TiptoCt, and * Se ignorance were th* attributes of 

Fovvys, and was created a Yifcoant * Nobility 5 and metaphyfical fophif- 

and Earl of Worcefter by King * Xnes, and jingling rhymes in bar« 

lienry the Sixth, and appointed Lord ' harous Latin, were the higheft «a» 

Deputy of Ireland in the 35th year < dowments ami prcrogacives of thm 

9f that Princess rei^n. By King £d- < Clergy.* On his return from • 

ward IV. he was made Knight of pilgrimage which he made to Jer«<li<« 

the Qvtcr and cvnftituted Juftictof km, hs refidcd fomt tiaie al Vemee 

and 



flliitnce betRreen Kin^ Henry, asd U» eld frifod LewirZT. 
•f Franos, Bac as a peace oouM aoc be concladed, on account 
•f HaniyN pretenfioas t» the Crown ot Prance, a long truce 
wai reMved apon* There feems fomething fingalar ia die 
treaty made upon this occafion ; lor it was agreed, accordii^ to 
Kafia, tbas the trace flioald iaft till one of the two paicies had 
a mind to break it ; in which cafe he was to give the other no» 
tiice i-ve ' years before- hand* 

The Earl of Warwick had now heen in pofleffioa of the go- 
vernment of England about %ai months \ when King Edw>ard« 
kavtffg recerred tome affitaace, thoogh prifM^ly ( ^ ^ from his 

brother* 

9 

•ml Padm, wbers ha made gmt par- * Walpole) in a OMBi'lb little fcropn^ 

chafes of books. H^ aftsrwards vi- * lous of blood' at Warwick, to put to 

fited Aomo, throujrh acurioiity of * death lb gre:«taP^, forfoine in* 

leeiJDg the Vatican Library i and was, ' In^lnamty to the children of an Iriih 

we are told, fo mafterly an orator, * Lord ; nor does one concetvo why 

ti&at in an elegant and pathetic ora- * he foogHt for fi» remotsra crimo-'^ 

•ion which he made to Pope Pius U. ' be waa not often fo delicate. Tip- 

who wtt a areat patron of learning, < toft feems to have beqi punlihed 

be drew tears frcm the pontiff^seyeft. ' by Warwick for leaving Hbnry for 

Hefoundedafrateinicy in Alhallows 'Edward; when Warwick had 

Barking, near the Tower of London^ < thought fit so-qait £dward for 

and* is faid to have pubiiflied Ibvenl * HsmT^* The Bar! of Woreed^ 

tmnflatioiis aad teansod irads f and had been rondered. probably, more 

to have given miaufcripts to the va- pardcularly obnoxious to Warwick 

itte of 500 marka to the Univerfity and his party, on account of' his bo* 

wf Oxford. Bat learning does not ing again appointed Lont-Lieutenant 

Vbem, according^ to Ibme writers, to of Ireland^ at the time when that 

have humanized' his temper, or fof- poft was taken from the . Duke of 

ittmd bti &eart| lor he is dharged Clarence, on that Prince's joining 

with much oruelty ; particularly with openly with the Earl of Warwick 

having, a few weeks before King £d- againft Edward. For by the veiy 

ward left the kingdom,, condemned fame proclamation in which a rewartf 

about twenty gentlemen of Henry *s wasoffiMred for feizing the perfons of 

Iparty, who wens taken on board a Clarence and Warwick, the . govern- 

ihip at Southampton, to be hanged, mem of Ireland was conferred upon 

and then fixed to the gallows by tifieir the Earl of WorceAer. It has been 

legs, and afterwards impaled upon Aid oi this Nobleman,. that wheTi ho 

"the highways. Befides the prefer- was beheaded, ' thea«e diit atone 

ments already mentioned, it appears ' bJow cut it£ more leaning than 

'that he was by Edward the Fourth * was left in the heads of ali the fur- 

inade Treafurer of the Exchequer, * viving Nobility.* Mr. Walpole, us 

and High Conftabieof England. On his Cstalogu* rf Rpjfal4md ^M M* 

the reftoratinn of Henry by the Earl . tbprt, hts enumerated feveral of hit 

t>f Warwick, he abfconded, and being tranflations. and other pieces. 
taken concealed in a tree in Wey- ( /) I he Duke of Bu gundy, wKo 

bridge foreft tn Huntingdonlhlre, he was unwilling to give the Earl bf 

was brought to London, accufed of Warwick a pretext, at this tirtie^ for 

•cruelty in his. adminidration of lie* a ctacking his dominions, declined af* 

land, particularly towards two infent fifting him openly ^ but he equipped 

Ions of the Earl of Defmond, and four Jarge vtflTds, in the name of 

being condemned, was be)ieaded at fome ptivate merchants, at let veer 

the Tower. ' ' It was an unwonted in Zealand |. and caufing fourteto 

* Araia of ttndernelSy (fifty s Mr. Ihips to bd fecretly hired of the 

JSallerliB|S^ 
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bfother-jo-tiw, the Dolce of Boffpaady, fist '£ul for EiiglAd, 
and landed at Ravenfpor in Yorkfliire^ with about two thooiand 
A^iu When Edward foond that the new Magiftratei » who had 
been placed in authority by the Earl of Warwick, prevented 
the people every where firom joining htm, he pretended, and 
even made oath, that he did not come to claim the Crown, but 
only the inheritance of the Honie of York, which of right be- 
longed to him, and that he had no defign to raife a civil war in 
the kingdom. This moderate claim brought many over to 
his fiandard, who before were opponents to him ; great hombers 
joined him, and heivas admitted into the city of York ; wherep 
it ia faid, he even (wore allegiance to King Henry ; however* 
his adherents were foon fo numerous, that he was^enabled to 
avow his real intentions, and to refume his Royal title. 

The Earl of Warwick having received information of Ed* 
ward's landing, had given the Duke of Clarence a commiffion, 
in Henry's n4me, to raife froops to oppofe the progreis of Ed« 
ward; and both Warwick and Clarepce leavin^^ London, took 
difierent routes for the &me pnrpofe, after agreeing to join toge* 
ther as fopn as their levies were compleated* The Magiiiratea 
€£ die towns were ordered to ihut their gates npon Edward, and 
his adherents ; and the Marquis of Monugue, who was at Pon* 
tefrad with a body of troops, had received orders to go and 
fight Edward before he ihould reach York ; but the Marquis^ 
for whit reafoa is not known, had taken no. ftep to oppofe Ed* 
ward. 

When Warwick was acquainted with the progrefs of Ed« 
ward» and the inadivity of Montague, he ocdered the Marf uis 
to join him at Coventry, where he now lay, with fix or feven 
thou(and men, expeding the Duke of .Clarenee. -Edward had, 
however, gained two or three marches of the Marquis, and 
came up to Leicefter, where he was joined by three thoufand 
troops, the foljowers of Lord Haftings. Strengthened with 
this reinforcement, he marched to Coventry the aoth of March, 
J 47 1, in hopes of forcing Warwick to a battle ; bnt foond him 
too well provided to be attacked. However, Edward knowing 
Warwick's high fpirit» lay three days before the place, ufing 
ewery kind of provoG|tion tp bfjug^him into the field, but with* 
out effed. He then marched fmr^tfud to the EarPs own town of 
Warwick, in which he wa^ rdttived as King. ^ But even this 
ooold not provoke the EdiiLfi£ W^^wick to give him battle ;. for 
he knew himfelf too we4|c, and therefore.fent frequent ex» 
prefles to the Duke of Clarence, defiring him to adiraaccr with 
all jpofible expedition. 

6. a K WhUft 

Eafterlm^t, be deHvered this fiaall of Edward^s departure, he tiTued ^ 

fquadron together with a fom of proclamation, prohibiting all his fub* 

money, to Edward. Bat tofaveap- jtCti from gifinf him countcoancQ 

pearauota with Warwick, as foon aa or ailiilance. 
the Duke of Bur^guody was informed 
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. WhtlC ttie Earl of Wciwtcfc wai ckiit ia exfleftfldoa of dl* 
ittnce*t arrival, ht rectivcd a niofE oiivrctoMBc piaoe of new»« 
He was infomied, tlMt the Duke of Clarence, with all liU 
trottpa, wliich amoanficd 'to nvelve diofafaod, Km 4cfert0d to 
Kiag. Edward. This was a fiud fttoke to Warwick ; bat nol-«> 
withftandiog this ooexpeAed nnsfortonef which, fiffh Raping 
'<' would have diflieiuteoed env otaa but hliii» he coaM not ftoo^ 
^ to hearken to any prppo&ls of an accotmnodaaien, tho' the 
f ' Bake of Clarence oifeeei him his mediation ( «r ).** ite te* 
jeded with difdua all the overtores of peace | and tb the Dake 
of Clarence's aMffeogm made this repijr : << Go tell yoot 
V Dake," iaid he, « that I had rather iie an Earl, and always 
<* like mylelf, than a iblfe and peijoied Dnke | and that cVe my 
*< oath (hall be falfi£ed, Ua his appaieatly vt\ I will lay dowa 
^' my life at asy enemies met ;, batwhichjl«douiitaot, Audi be 
« boaght dearjiy/' 

Notwithftanding the |t9mdiOii of King Bdwtrd's Ibrces, and 
thofe of his brother Clar^ice, aad Warwick's i«}eaioa of the 
ofc: of an accommodation, they did not think proper to attack 
him, bat marched .towards London*. As loon as ine jiews had 
Reached that dty, that the two brothers-had joined^ and were k^^ 
poachsitf , the Ead of Warwick was given over for loft. This 
belief filled the-^woplo with appreheafioas,. which Edward's 
friends took care to foment, of tho: danger to ^di the city 
woald beeKpqfed, in* cortfeqaenceof Eidward's fndigaatiott> 
smlefa he was appeafed by a ipeedy iabmiffion. Bnt notwith^ 
fianding this, it \% donbtfal whether EdMrd^ attempt nooa. 
London woald have proved; faccefrfal,. had not the Archbimoi^ 
of York, towhofecare theperfon of Henry,^ tBe^A the defence c^ 
the cky^ was entmfted, vetrayed the iatereft of his biother 
Warwick. This Prelate had lately made his peace with Ed- 
ward, who, hy iusconnivanoe, was received into tke city on the 
nth of April. And the anfortanate King Henry was tbere* 
vpon feiaed in the palace of the Bilhop of London, aad fent 
agaia to tho Tower, ftoia whence he Vad been taken levea 
' months before, tore-afcend the Throne. Archbifliop Nevil 
ivas alio committed to cuftody, ia order tofave appearances;, 
bnt in taro days he was itx at liberty, and obtained, a fall pardon 
for all treasons and mifdemeaaofs. 

Edward, however, eould make bar a fbort ftay fn fiondpn ; 
for next day he received information, lihat the Earl of Warwick^ 
having left Coventry, had advanced by Northampton to 8t. AU 

ban's* 
» - 

( m ) Clarence fent certain mefl<sn*^ be4hed. His peace with Edward he 

gen onto Warwick \ firft to excufe promifed to work, and that w .h 

liis own ik^y as too unnatural for fuch honour, a» Warwick Oiould 

him to unfheath hii Tword a«>^ain(l know himfelf not only a father xm 

bis own brother, as alfo he fought to Clarence, but Ukewife onto Edward^ 

ilay the eifuiioa of Engliih blood, gK«tEDgUMi'8iUDSt««&raa»* 
Which in tbcfe quarrels Iiy ready to 
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taii%» TKe King, thei^fbret pat Ibimielf at the lietd of his 
armjr, in order to give him battle. Warwick, beiog joined 6/ 
his brother Montagae, had marched with great expedition from 
Coventrfy in hopes that he Ihoald be able to reach London be^ 
fore Edward conld gain admittance into the city, Bnt he faw 
the Metroo6Hs loft* and King Henry in prifon. However, he' 
^etenninea to fi^t Edward, though his army was gready infe» 
rior to the Kb^^s. The two armies met at Barnet ; and tho 
battle beglui earf^ on Eafter-Day, the 14th of April, 1 471. 
Jttft before the charge, the Earl of Warwick di(moanted, and 
lent away his horfe, to indmate that it was hit determined refo*> 
lution either to conijaer, or to foil in battle. He thea folem^il/ 
embraced veadh General Officer, conjuring them to remember 
for whom, and ^gaitift whom they fought. 
* Edward'^ vanguard was commanded by his %rother Richard^ 
Doke of GloOceiler ; hiis main body by himfelf ; the Duke of 
Clarence ierved ais a volunteer; and Edward's rear was led by 
the Iiord Hailing^. The firft diviiion of Warwick's army, in 
^hich the Marqms of Montague ferved, but without anv rank^ 
was commanded by the Earl of Oxford ; Che Second divi£oa by 
the Duke of Somerfet, and the third by the Duke ^ Exeter. 
Warwick referved no particnlar command -to himfelf, that he 
might be at liberty to a^ wherever occafionihottld reqinre* 

The battle began ^Ith incredible fury on both fides« The 
Eari of Warwick's troops fought with /uch imDetuofiry, that 
Edward^s ihrft line was forced to give way i out in all other 
parts the battle tvas ib equal, that, for fix hours, no advantage 
coidd be d!f:erned on either fide. At laft. Lord Hastings drove 
the Duke of Exeter's divifion from their ground ; but the aG% 
tive Barlof Warwic)c fending in fpeedy reinforcementSt the bat* 
tie was' renewed with fSlX greater foiy, Edward, upon thist 
brought up a body of seferve^ with which he attacked the flower 
of W^rMck's army imdet the Duke of 8omerlbt« Here the 
Earl of Warwick pofted bitefeVf to encquraRC his men, telling 
them, '* That this was the laft refource of the enemy ; an4 
*^ tha^ if thejr ftood this one char^, the field was their own.'* 

WhHe the viAory thus hung doubtful, an incident haopened* 
tvbich decided the fortune of the day. The device on the arma 
and cfnfi|[ns of the Earl of Oxford, who commanded the firfi di* 
Tifion of Wart^ck's jtrmy, was a ftar fiiooting forth rays ; end 
chat ef Edward w^ a fun. The Earl of Oxford* having rouud 
ep^of Edwird'safmy, was wheeling rouncl to join Warwick'a 
main body, which in following the enemy he had left at fome 
<iiftance, when Warwick's foldiers obferving a ftar approaching 
Aro6gh the medium of a thick fog, whicn then happened to 
cover the earth, miftook it for Edward's fiandard, and attacked 
their friends with fuch fury* that they were routed anddifperfed 
Vefore the Earl of Oxford could convince them of their mif« 
cake And Oxfbrd*a cKnfion, finding themfelvts atUcked hy 

tin z <Mr 
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their friendf, rurp.e6le<) th«x were betrayed, and fled towardt the 
enemy with great precipitation. ' This gave an opportunity for 
Ed Award's routed wing to rally : the charge was reiiewed by the 
Yorkifts with great vigour ; and the diibrder and confufion be* 
Came general amOng Warwick's troops. 

The Earl of Warwick in vain exerted his moft vigorous ef- 
fortiy in order to rally and encourage his difpirited forces. And 
bis fending off* his horfes at the beginning of the engagement* 
in order to convince his men that he was determined to (bare the 
fate of the meaneft foldier in the army> did in the end Gontri* 
bute tt> his defeat, Bccaufe it prevented his being perfooally 
prefent in every place where his dire&ion and amlUnce were 
necefTary/ and becaufe his men were no longer aninuted bv the 
fifirht of theii' Commander* under whofe eye they believed tbem* 
fdves to be unconquerable. At length* the Earl of Warwick* 
after having performed every thing that could be expected from 
the moft cenftimmate General* and the moft undaunted bero, 
aod difdaining life when vidlory was gone* ruflied into the mid* 
die of Edward's ranks* and fell in the midft of his enemies* co« 
vcred with wounds. His brother* the Marquis of Montagaey 
met with the fame fate. The Earl of Warwick's death com- 
pleated the defeat .of his army* and King Edward remained 
mal^cr of the field. 

Such was the end of Richard Nbvil* Earl of Warwick^ 
who appears to have been the greateft man of his time ; and ia 
fortune* power* and influr nce9 was the moft considerable fub- 
jt£i who ever appeared in England. ** He was," fays Mr. 
Hume, <* the greateft, as well as the lafl* of thofe mighty Ba« 
*' rons* who formerly overawed the Crown* and rendered the 
■* people inrapable of any regular fyftem of civil government." 
The Ear) of Warwick was fometimes called Thb King-maker* 
becaufe he placed Edward IV. upon the Throne* and after* 
wards, dethroning him again* leftored Henry VI. It is ob* 
fcrved by Rapin* that ** nnce the beginning of the quarrel be* 
** tween the Houfes of Lancafter and York* the Earl of War« 
** wick had made in England fo great a figure* as no fdbjeft 
'^ had ever done the like oefore him. In a word* he had made 
*' and unmade Kings juli as he pleafed. This (adds the btfto* 
^* rian) is the muU glorious thing that coold be faid of a pri* 
** vate man* if true glory confiiled in excefs of power/* In* 
deed*' it muH be acknowledged* that little can be faid ia de* 
fence of the Earl of Waiwick's moral chara&er. For it ap* 
pears evidently* that he facrificed every thing to his ambition i. 
and that to indulge his own paiSons* and private refentmeota* 
h made no fcruple of involving his country in all tbe horrors 
and calamities of civil war. 

, The bodies of the Earl of Warwick and his brother Monta* 
gue were conveyed to London after the battle* and expofed to 
public vkw in two coffins in 5u Paul^ cathedrali for three day a 

tqgcther^ 
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together, And atttrwudi King Edward allowed them to be de- . 
cratly baried in the piiory of Bifham in Berkfhire, amODg their 
■ncellora. It appeari ihat the £arl of Warwick had a grant 
from-the Crown, of prcheminencc above all Englifh fiarlt { hs 
wa* alio a Knight or the Garter) and had, on accoant of- lii) 
grcatnefa, a pecuiiar officer called WAawicx-HiaALO. 

His (^adf, the Couotefi of Warwick, wat reduced to great 
iraitf sfier her halband't death. The cafe of thii Lady waa 
peculiarly hard} Ihe had potTeiTed, in her own tight, one of 
the moil coiriiderable eAatci in the kingdom ; but all her iah^ 
riiance waa taken from heri and fettted upon her daughter! { 
and they appear fo much to have neglefted her, that Ihe ii faid 
to have been forced to take fanftuary in abbicf, in a ver^ mean 
condition, till in the reign of Henry VII, the attt of Parliament, 
by which Ihe wat deprived of her cfiatei, were repealed t Am 
IbrviviDg her hulband many yean. 

The Earl of* Warwick left no male iflue. Kii eldeft daugh- 
ter, Ifabel. wai, ai ii related in the foregoing life, married 10 
George, Duke of Clarence (nj. Hi* other daughter, Anne, 
who wat firft married to Edward, Prince of Wale*, fim to Kinv 
Henry VI. w a* afterward* married to that cmel tyrant, Richata 
III. one of the muideren of her firfl hnlband. She had one 
Ton by Richard, who died an infant t and Ihe wai carried oK 
hcrfelf in 14841 partly by the unkind treatment fhe receivei 
from Richard, and partly, at it fup poled, by poifon admi> 
BiOeted to her by him. 

( n ) The Duke ef CUrence, not- and that h« wi* privittly 4rewMi 

witiillinding ill till hrvUci in dc- in ■ bull of Malmfcy in iti« Tcmt, 

Itituts the Eirl of WafwUk, wat He hul by hi> Duuheft, Warwick'* 

nncr lUe (a retiM the King hit diughicr.a Ibn iwiiwd Edwanl, who 

biotticr*)rncndl]iiB, And In 1471, a wu Ailad Eart of Warwick, anJ 

pntsDded tccuttilon of iroaf. liable wat b«ti«id«d on Tow«r.HUl In tha 

dcdgnt wa« broucht aga>nft liim ) in reign of Hcnrr VII. and > danght*^ 
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.n«quenca of which, ihouah the nanod MargM«t, Counieri ol 5ali(- 

Charjt WM ttry illfuf)pontd,ba wa* bury, who waa alfo belwufad on 

pui to daath, at ib« indiption chiefly Tower- HiU, in the reign of Henry 
of bit brother Olooccner. It ia ■ Vill. when Iha wat upwaidt ef fo- 

Aid, bowevtr, that he wM ravoured tnuy ycai> oi aje. 
With Ae dwira ef hit awn dwtli, 
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The Life of Sir John Fortescuk, 
Lord High Chancellor of Eftgland, 

JOHN FORTBSCUE way defcended from the aAtiene 
family of the Fortefcaes in Devon fiiire; but there b bo 
certain account of the time, or plac^ of his birth ; asd 
there if foihk^ diverfity in tbe accounts of his immediate 
.|>are.nta^e. But the account which lippears Co be the bed fop* 
sorted, is, that he was the third fon of Sir Heniy Fortefcoe, 
Lord Chief ]^&ite of IreUnd | though it is highly probable 
ehathewas born in the V/cft of EngUnd^^).. Nor is there 
imy certain account in what Univerilty he ftudied, or, indeed^ 
whether he ftudied in any ; hut, according to Biflkop Tanner* 
^e was educated in Exeter College, Oxford ; and which, from 
che great learning diffufcd throughoBt his writings^ and parti* 
cularty his great ^ill in the civil law* appears not improbable* 

When he turned his thoughts to the municipal laws of Enr* 
land^be refolved to betake hismrelf fo that profeffion* Accord- 
inely» in purfoance of this derermination^ he fettled in Lin* 
coTn's-Innf where he quickly di'ftinguiihed himfelf in a very 
uncommon manner ; and where, it is aflerted, tliat his le€tVLre$ 
Were crowded, on account of the tligli reputatibn which he had 
acquired, in the civil ^s well as in the coinm6n la^V• And it is a 
irery remarlcahle circumflance., that at the period in which For- 
tefcue lived, in which iearniar in general appears manifeftly to 
liave be^n at a very low e»b, the particnkr (hidy of the law 
cfninently dourI&ed{/). I« an age in which we mtet not 

(9) Mr. Pnoce, in his fVmhkt $f JufHce ^ IreUiK! ; which Sir Henry 

Devonfiirt^ Tays, tlwt Sir J'»iin l-or- was fpn of Sir |ohn Fortefcue, who 

tcfcue, KniKhr, Lord Oief JuAice, ^had the bopoar Of Kiiishthoo^ coa- 

■jirvd Loid Hi(^h Ch&nceiipr of Eng- ferrtd on him for his valour io the 

land, was born nicfl likejy at Nor- French wars under Henry V. and 

rtis in the parifl) of North Huilh* \vis made Governor of Mtaux in 

rear South Brent, in the count y't>f Berry. 

Pnron, He fays alfo, th&t he was . (f) Sir J^hn Fortefcue, in his cx- 

the ic' ond fon of Sir John Fortcf- celleht treaitfe, entitJcd, tt t^Mn 

c»e. of Norreis< But Lord fortef- teptm AngRk, which was written by 

cue, formerly one of the (udicea of hip for the inftruAion of Prince Ed- 

the Court of King's BencK, and af. ward, fon 'to King Henry VI. has 

terwards of the Com'n>on PJeas, was given iis a str^ curious account of 

¥cry clear that he was the third fon rhe (late of the Inns of Court and 

«f Sir Henty Foitcfcuc, Lord Chief Chancery in his tiine, Addremng 
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wnb a iingle writer, on &hy other fobjedk or fcience, wortli read* 
xngyexcept'forcbe fakeof antiquity; in which neither Pkilofo^ 
]>heTy Pqety Dirine, or Hiftoristny of any eminence^ appeared ^ 
ft tSr^itife on the comnioa law of EngUad was writcen, whick 

ImnfiBlf t<>the yomt^ Ptince» hefiiyB, of aU comoMndabfe qoalltios rsqaW 

f* To tbe infica;, moii ex^oHtenr iifieforl>IaUem9D« There they kan^ 

prince, tha; you may coQceive thj^ to* fii^, and to exercUe chemAiives i^ 

ioTTS^ and imagf of thie ^udy^ a» r aU kinds of harmony. There ik\(^ 

am able I woIdeCciibe it unto you* they pradlife dancing, and other gen* 

For tliere are ifbr thefe ftudies tcit teelaccomplUhmentf^'at they areac* 

lei&r Hottfeft or lane, and fomednie» cuAomed t6 do, which are broughjt 

morf^ wfiiehare caUedlpjfisof ChaA« up ip'tfae |C^g*0 iK>tt(e. On work* 

^rry, and to every one of them be-* ing days moil of^em apply them* 

longeth an hundred (ludents at lead, felves to the ftudy of the law, and 

andto fome of them a much greater on hdly days to ftudy HoJy Scripture, 

number; tnough at one time Hiey^be and out of the time of divine fervicb 

Hot ever all togetb^ in the lame* to the jneading of Chronickt. V^ 

Th0ia,4iMdfan-for the moil pare are there indeed are yirtuet (iudied, an^ 

^UA(P mei^, 0udyAng tfre. or^nals ^rom them are vices exiled. So that 

aiid the elemente of the law, who for ^e acquifitlon of virtue, and «ra« 

profiting therein as they grow to dicating of vice,' Knights ai.d Baronl, 

ripenefsj fo are they admitted into with other States, and Noblemen a£ 

the greater Inns,,' called the Inns of tlip realm, place their chiidron ia 

Couiyt, of wbich greatifr Inos there thoie Inns, ev^n though they de^r^ 

are iour in number. And to the not to have them learned in the laws, 

leaift of them belongeth in form nor to live by ^he pra,i6lice tliereof^ 

aboye«mentioned> two hundred i^u- but only upon ^eir fathers aHow* 

4«niB, or thereabouts 5 for in thefe ance. Seldom, il at any ttm«^ ia 

greater Inna, no ftudent can he main- there heard amongft them any fedi* 

taifed for ids expeacrs by the year, tionor grudgmgj and yet the otfea- 

aban twenty mar^s. And if he have ders are no otbcrwif^ punlihed, thaja 

a iervant to wait upon him, as mod only by h^\t\% removed ircm tlie 

of them have, then fo much the company of their fellowflup, ^hichr 

'l^reaiber will his ohaiiges be. Kow by puniflimeot they more fear than other 

reaibn of this, the. children only of ofFendcrs. imprifonment and irons; 

.Kobkmen Hudy the Jawa in tbofe for he that k once expelled, i« never 

inns; for the pooser and common received to bea^ (cUow m any of th^ 

fort of people are not able to bear (n other feliowlhips | and-by ^bts means 

ifreat chaiiges fpr the exhibition of ^there is continual peace, and their 

their children. And Merchamscan 'demeanour is Ake the bchavioorof 

l^om find in their hearts to burthen ^uch as dwell together in perfe^ 

tfaear'trade with fo great yrarly ex- attiity*— — But there is one thir^g 

peaces. And tbua it faileth out, .mor«. whicii 1 would have you know^ 

chat there Is hardly any man ^ound that neither at Oi learn, where bods 

within the realm (kilful in the laws,, the Canon and .Civil Laws are taught, 

except he be a gentlemac born, an^ and to which, for that rea(bn, fclio* 

ooe. defcended of a Noble (I xk. lars report from all the adjacesc 

Wherefore, they more than any other countries; nor at Anjou, nor at 

kind of men have a fpecial regard to Caen, oi any Vnivcriicy in France^ 

thetr Nohility, and to the preferva- Pari* only exceprtd, are there ii» 

tion of their honour and fame ; and many youths grown up, emplo7td' 

to fpeak with {in€t regard to truth, in ftudy, as in thefe Inns oi Courc 

tbere is in thefe greater Inns, and and Chancery \ though there are 

even in the lefler too, befides the none that Audy ibere^ buc wha: v^ 

iludy of the laws, as it were an Unt- EngUfh bom**' 
verfity or fchool for the ac^ui&uon 



Iiord Coke has declared to be «« the moft perfeft and ablblate 
•< work chat ever was written in any human ft ience ( f }v ^ 

The firft date which occuri with refpeft to Porteicue's pre* 
fermentft, it the fovith year of t&e. reign of Henry. VL * whea 
he wasnadeone of the Governors of Lincoln's Inn, and was 
' honoured again with ehe fame employment three years after* 
In Michaelmas term* 1430* he was promoted to the degree of 
Serjeant at Law, and kept his feaft upon that occafion with 
oreatfplendour (r). In 1441 » he was made one of the King's 
Serjeants at Law ; and the following year he was tonilitated 
Chief jufticfe of the King's Bench at Weflfminfterf He was 
greatly eiteemed for the gravity, wifdom> and integrity, ^ with 
which he preii^d in that court for many years. He continved 
Sn great favour with the King, of which, in the twentieth year 
of his reign, he received a iignal proof, by an uaufual augmen* 
tation of nis falary ; for befides the ufuai allowance of a Chief 
Juftice, he had granted him an annuity of one hundred and 
eighty marks out of the Hanaper ; a great Turn in thofe days. 
. Sir John Fortefcncheld his hish omce throughout the wkole 
reien of Henry the Sixth, to whom he very fteadilv adhered, 
•nd whom he served with great fidelity in all his troubles. And 
on this account, in the firlt Parliament under Kine Edward IV* 
which began at Weflminfter on the 4th of November, 1461, he 
was attainted 6\ high treafon, by the iame A£l of Parliament 
in which King Henry VL Queen Margaret, Edward their fon* 
the Dukes of Exeter and Somerfet, and the Earls of Oevonfliire 
and Pembroke, and a great number of perfons of diftinAion, 
were likewife attainted. And on the thirteenth of March fbU 
lowing. Sir Toha Markham was appointed Chief Joftice of tho 
King's Bench in Fortefcue's room. 

After 

( f } Sir Thomas Lyttleton^s tres* great dinner, like the fesft at a King's 

tife on the tenures or titles, by coronation, and continued their en- 

which all eftateswereantiently held ttrtainmonts for feven daprsi whtcb, 

in England. V^. Pref. to Coke*s when there were eight Serjeants made 

Inftitutet, id Edit. Befides Fortef« at a time| amounted to three thou- 

«ue and Lyrrleton, Lord Coke enu* fand two hundred marks, or four 

meratei feveral other famout and ex- hundred marks a piece. He is very 

pert fages of the law in the fame aM; particular in marKing the number 

particularly Sir John June, bir John and price o^ tlie gold ringt \ of 

Hody» Sir John Markham, and Sir which, he fays, not fo much an a 

Thomas Billing, Juftices of the clerk in the Common Pleas, bvt re- 

King*s Bench; and Sir I^ichard ceived one, and that when himfelf 

Kewton, Sir John Prifot, Sir Robert was called to the drgree of Serjeant, 

Danby, Sir Thomas Brian, Sir Pierce tlioienngs cofl him fifty pounds. H* 

Arderne, Sir Richard Choke, and takes notice likewife, that none couM 

Walter Moyle, Juftices of the Court be raifed to the office of a Judge, eU 

•f Common Pleas. . ther in the King's Bench, or Com. , 

( r ) In that treatife of his which mon Pleas^ but mu(t be of the de- 

we have already mentioned, he takes gree of a Serjeant; to which degree 

notice, that thofe who were raifed men could not th<n he raifed, till 

to the def nee of Serje^int, according they had been at kaft iiateen years at 

^0 the cuQom then in aTe, gave a the bar. 
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After this revoladcMi in fiivow of die Honfb of York, of 
wbick a more ptrdcolar acconat is given in the life of the Earl 
bf Warwick, King Henry being obliged to fly into Scotland, 
together with Qaeen Margaret and his fon Prince Edward, was 
accompanied by Sir fohn Fortefcae. And it is generally be- 
lieved, that at this time he was conftitated Chancellor of Eog* 
land by King Henry ; George Nevil, then Bifhop of Exeter, to 
vrhom the Great Seal had been delivered in 1460, remaining in 
die lervice of King Edward IV. Sir John Fortefcae's name» 
indjeed^ is not to be found in the records as Chancellor of Eng- 
land ; becanley as Mr. Selden fays, ** being with King Henry 
** VI. driven into Scotland by the fortune of the wars with the 
** Honfeof York, he was made Chancellor of England while 
** he was there.** Several other writers, however, befides Nfr. 
Selden, who were extremely well read in the hiftory and anti- 
quities of this nation, have liiled Sir John Fortefcne Chancellor 
of England ; particularly Sir Henry Spelman, and Mr. Bnl* 
ftrode Whitlocke, And in his own \xx>k^ De Umdibus Itgrnm 
Aiv£^, he calls himielf, CmmuUariMs Jjtglia. 

In April, 1463, Sir John Fortefcue embarked with Queen 
Margaret, Prince Edward, the Duke of Exeter, and other per- 
fbns of diftindion, who followed the fortunes of the Houle of 
Lancafter, to the number in the whole of two hundred, at Bam- 
borg, and landed at Sluys in Flanders ; from whence they were 
cooduAed to Bruges, thence to Liile, and thence into Lorrain* 
In this exile he remained for many years, Tetiring from place to 
place, as the necelfities of the Koyal Family required ; for 
though during that time, the Queen and Prince were often in 
motion, and feveral attempts were made for the reftoradon of 
King Henry ; yet, as Sir John Fottelcue was now near fourlcore 
yearsof age, it is not probable that he was expoied to fuch ha- 
xards. He might do them better iervice by foliciting their 
intereft at different Courts ; for at that time of life he cannot 
be reafonably fuppofed to have been able to endure the fatigues 
of war. 

Whilft our venerable Chancellor was thus exiled from his 
native country, he obferved the quick parts, and excellent un- 
derftandbg, of young Prince Edward, King Henry's fon, who 
applied hiflifelf wholly to military exercifes, and feemed to be 
entirely occupied with the defire of qualifying himfelf for aa 
expert Commander. Sir John Fortefcue, however, thought it 
was time to nve him fome other impreffions, and to infufe Into 
liis miod jnft notions of the con^tution of hb country, and a 
duerefpe&to its laws, that if Providence ihould raife him to 
the Throne, he might govern as a King, and not as a Tyrant, or 
Conqueror, That thefe fentiments might be deeply imprcfled 
apon the young Prince's mind, and that be might have it in his 
power to fix in his memory more Wrongly the fubftance of tne 
converiaiions which palTed between him and the Chancellor 

6. a L upon 
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upon thefe fubjeAs, Sir John ^ortefcae drev^r up that Matife of 
his which we have already mentioaect, entitled, Dt Lmndihut Le^ 

gum Anglia. This work was written^ in the Latin tongue j 
and is a very curibas and condfe vindication» as well as elo- 
giuniy of our laws (/ ) ; and has ever been held i<i Che higheft 
eilimation by thofe who wer6 the beft quadified to judge of its 

worth. 

( 1 ) ' This difcourft of Str John flavet ; that the chrtl taw Is more un* 
Fortefcue^s, it has been obferved, bai reafonable than 6ur*s in the les*^ 
In the moft eminent decree thofd two imtion of childmn bom before mar- 
great properties, from which w^rks riage, as alfo in itf anioAli faftttt f^ 
pi learning are juftly Ailed exceUent, mtitur veiurtm, tuition of orphan^ 
fblidity in point of matter, and cle* ofc. , 
gance in reference to its form. It U One of the objeAions pfopofed by 
written in the way of dialogue, in the Prince in this treatHe is, that 
which the chara^^rs are fu(moed notwithAanding tbeeteeQeneyof the 
with great dignity and (jpirit ) hS Xngliih UwS| yet fome of the Kings, 
, (hews the Prince, that ft is abfolutely his predeceflbrs, had been deftrous of 
neccflary for one Of his condition to introducing the civil law ^ of which, 
have a good underflanding in the therefoiv, he defiitstolcnowthe rea- 
laws, and a )uil mgard for Chem too, fen. The Chancellor tells his High- 
in order to malte himfeif ea(y» and to nefs, that he need aot be at a hki, 
keep up the reverence due to them fince Princes might be eafily con- 
amongu the people ^ Jia demon- ocived willing enough to change the 
fh'ates the advantage of a con(litu« laws of England, becaofb of theU* 
tion governed by Dated laws, in binding alike upon them and their 
making of which thefubjeA has an fub]e^) for the CivDIaw built upon 
intereft $ beyond that of a govern* a prinoiple direAly dppofite, futd 
ment, depending on the abfohite ^rincifip/aeMklight^ii^tvigtremfthsd, 
pleafure of a Prince, He puts pro* 'the will of the Prince ihall have the 
per objections into the mouth of his force of a law.-*— The reafon why 
pupil J and propoTes them with a Sir John Fortefeue was fb difirous of 
great air of freedom, and then he re* niewing to the young Prince the fa- 
i'olves them briefly, decently, and perior excellence of the common 
with much perfpicuity ^ be obfe^es, law of England to the civil laws, 
that what was requifite for a Prince was, according to Lord Coke, becaufe 
to know in thefe matters, lay within in the earHer part of King Henry the 
e narrow compafs, and that tliere Is Si?(th*a reign, WHHam de la Pole, 
no reafon he ftiould apprehend any Duke of Suffolk, had endeavoured to 
thing* either tedious or aifiicult^ In bring In the civil laws tnflead of the 
acquiring fuch knowledge^ Ourau* common law of the kini^dom* And 
thor then proceeds to prove, that the we are alfo told, that King Henry the 
common law is the moft rational, as Sixth's Queen, Margaret, coming 
well as the moft antient, in Europe* from a country where an arbitrary 
That the convi£lion of criminals by govertmient prevailed, in order to 
Juries, and without racking, is more raife her own power, inflftetly and 
juft and humane than the methods of infufed into her favourites, that the 
neighbouring nations ; our challeng- Duke of Olouceflir's adminlflration, 
ing of panels, writs of attaint upon according to the (IriAntfs of the na- 
corrupt yerdids, and the ufual wealth tional laws, was mean, and below 
of our juries, fuch fecurities to the the dignity of that fovereign power 
lives and property of the fubjedt, as and dominion which the Civil law 
other countries are incapable of af- conferred on the King*s perfon } and 
fording 5 that our Kings are greater therefore fhe countenanced fuch pro- 
and more potent in the liberties and credings as looked imperbus, and 
properties of their people, than arhi- abfolved from all reftrl^ion,* - ■■It 
trary tyrants in the valTalage of their lias been judly obferved, that it 

• would 
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fRfortk. And diougli k did noi «ifwor the porpofe for which k 
waaoriffiaiUy defigaed^oii aocoom of the antimely death of the 
y^wng Piioce for whoTe particaltr ^ife it wu vyritten, it will ne» 
verthelefs nemAin a laftw^ Aionument of Sir John Fortefcue'e 
xegard to the liberties 4ad free conftitMtion of hb countr^r. And 
St St oertaini that he could not have doae a greater ferviee» to e 
Priace who had a profipeA of Afce&diog the Throne of England, 
4luft by iacttlcACiAg Aich principles as are contained in his trea- 
tife. For there is no rock on which an Bngliih Prince is more 
likdy to fplitf «or indeed on which he would defivve fooner to 
ijplity than a de(ign.of fiibvercing the lawSi and rendering him- . 
ielf aijbitrary. 

When the £ar| of Warwick had obliged King Edward IV. 
to leave the kingdom/ and had replaced Henry VI. on the 
Throne, Qijeen Maigaret, and the adherents of the Lancafter 
family» were encouraged to return into England, Accordingly, 
on the 14th of April* 147 1» that Princers, toeether with Prince 
£dwaid» Sir lohn Fortefcoe^ the Duke of axeter, and Lotd 
Wenlocki and a fmall body of Froich forces* landed at Wey* 
mouth in Dorietihire, fiat ibon after their arrival, they r»- 
.ceived the unwelcome taod unexpe^ed news that the Earl of 
Warwick was flain* and hu army defeated, that very day, at 
Sarnet» by Kine Edward* who had npw returned again into 
England i and that King Henry was once more a prifoner. 

This wu a fatal ftrolM to the Lancairian party t and Queen 
Margaret was overwhelmed with ffrief* conftemation* and de* 
ifjut ; and ihe at kpgth book ianSuary with her fon in the ab« 
bey of Beaulien in Hampihire. However, her fpirtts were 
fiMne««^atrecrnited, when file ftw herielf joined by the Earls of 
Pembroke and Devonfltcce, and many others, who exhorted her 
Aill to hppe £or ibcceft. Accordingly ihe advanced through 
4iM counties of Devon and Someffeti encreafing her army on 
every day*s march, and at lad arrived at Tewkfbury in Gloucef- 
terfhire, where ihe was overtaken by King Edward.' In confe* 
quence of whichj a battle was fought on the 4th of May* which 
was very bloody ; but ai length ended in the total defeat of the 
, Qjcen's army* the fiarl of Devonihire and Lord Wenlock be- 

a L a ing 

woutd be well If the Nobility, aqd TMt trestife U Sir Jehn ForteC- 

perfont of rank «nd fortune, would cue^s has been TeverAl times printed^ 

fee their chiidren properly InftruJled in Latin only, in i^atin and EnttUni, 

In the grounds and principles of tbo and in Englifh only. The ftr ft EdU 

laws of their country, in the manner tlon was in the reign of fCing Henry 

Sir John Fortefciie recommends to VIII. and in i6z6, an Edition of it 

Prince Edward { and, indeed, it feer^e in Latin and £ngU(h wat puolifhed 

to be a neeeOTkry part of ajufteduca- by the learned Mr. Sclden. But a 

tlon, for thofe who may have featt more valuable Edition was publiihed 

in the great Council of the nation, or at London In 17311 . and a^ain in 

who may be appointed to exerclfe X|4J, 
' >DAcei of imporunct in the ilaie. 
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ioff killed in the fieldt atid Qu^n Margaret tndlierfon, PHned 
Edward, taken prilbners. ' About three thoafand of the Latf. 
caftriaDrfell in this battle ; and the Duke of Somerfet, with 
fome other perfons of diftindtion, having taken (helter in a 
churchy were furrounded, dragged oi^t, and immediately be- 
]ieaded« But Queen Margaret, Sir John Fortefcne, and' feveral 
DtherSy had their lives given them. Ho^f^ever, fome time after 
the battle, the unfortunate Prince Edward waa -barbaronfly mur« 
'dered in coo) btood ( / ) • 

The tragical death of this young Prince muft certainly have 
been a great Ihock to Sir John Fortefeue, who had taken (e 
much paina to form his mind, and render him worthy of a 
Throne. However, our venerable Chancellor, feeing the affairs 
of the Houfe of Lancafter entirely overturned, found it necef- 
fary to reconcile himfelf as well as he could to the viftorious 
Edward IV. from whom he had received his life and liber^. 
And in order to facilitate this, he wrote a kind of apology foe 
hU own conduft ; which treatife, though it has never been pub- 
Itflied, Mr. Selden had feen, as he tells us in his preface to our 
author's book, Di Laudihut Legjtm AngUa. And it it conjectured 
that King Edward reftored bit John Fortefcue to his cilate» 
which was of the value of four hundred pounds a year. 

But notwithftanding thefe extraordinary changes, both of 
jnafters and fortunes. Sir John Fortefcue itill preferved his old 
principles with regard to the Englifh conftitution. - This ap- 
pears evidently from another learned and valuable work of his, 
written in the Engliih langui^e, and firft publiihed in the reign 
of Queen Anne, under the following title : << The difference 
'* between an akfduu and /ijntW Monarchy, as it more jparticu* 
** larly regards the Engliih conftitution ; being a treatife, writ- 
^< tea by Sir John Fortefcuos Knight, Lord Chief Jttl&e» and 

liord 

(f) Sir Richard Crofts fuvfcntod Klng^s fennints, moft (hamefuUy 

young Edward unto the King, whom murdered, even in his prefence, and 

with a ftern countenance he a while at his feet : whofe body wa« buried 

beheld, and as fternJy demanded, without any folemnity, among other 

*< How he durft *fo prefumptuoufly, poor aod mfcan perfons, in the ohlzrch 

^* with banner difplayed, tnter into of the monafteryof the Blacjc "Exu 

** his realm ?** Whereunto the Prince ars in tewkibury.*— Sr sio. 

made tnit reply i <* To recover . A few days after the battle of 

«' (faid he) mv father's (Kingdoms, Te^^Iifbury, the unfortunate King 

« and his molt rightful inheritance, Henry VI. expired in his confinement 

** poiTeflbd by his father and grand- in the Tpw^r. And it was generally 

«< lather, and from him immediately belieYed, and it is affirmed by fome 

f belonging unto me. How dareil of our hiftojians, that the Duke of 

f* thou, then, which art his fubjpdi, GJoncefter ktfled him with his own 

** difplay thy colour againft him, hands. His Qjieen,*Margaretof An- 

«» thy Liege- Lord ?" Which anfwer jou, was confined in the Tower for 

poved King Edward fo much, as the tpKC of four years, at the encS of 

with his gauntlet hte dalhed the Prince which time ihe was ranfomed- fpr 

on the mouth, whom Richard, Duke fifty thoufand crowns by Lewis ^^ 

^f Gloucedcr, ?fitl^ oU^ers of the She died in z^Sa* 
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«< Ijati High Chancdlor of England, asder Kito^ Henry Vh 
•• FaithfoUy cmfcribcd from the maoofcript copy in the Bod* 
^« feian Library, and collated with three other manafcripti* 
«« Publiflied with fome remarks, by John Fortefcae Aland, of 
•* the Inner Temple, Efq; F. R. S* Lonii. 1714. 8ro/' It ap» 
pears plainly from the piece itfislf, that this was written after 00? 
author was pardoned bv Edward IV* 

This treatife is divided into twenty chapters. In the firft, be 

ibews the difference between an abfolute and a limited Monar« 

chy, which he vtry plainly and fenfibly places in a King's roling 

by- laws of his own making, which he calls Demmhm JUg/Je ; 

and in a Prince's governing by laws made with the confent of 

bia fobje£h, which he calls Dminsum PoliiUum it RegaU. In the 

ieeond chapter, he points out the means by which thefe differ 

rences in government grew ; and this he does with great po^ 

fpfcoity and fagacity. He foppofes, that in rougher and moie 

barbarous rimes, fach as had followers, and DOwer, made ufe of. 

them to fettle principalities, and fo rulea their people whea 

fettled as they did before, that ist by their mere will and plea* 

fore* But when men were become milder and more civihzedt 

be thinks they chofe their own Governors, and prefcribed the 

terms opon which they woald be governed* He then endca« 

▼onrs to (hew, that there never was fuch a thinjg as abfolute go» 

▼ernment eftabli(hed in this ifland* The bufinefs of his third 

chapter, is to (hew the fruits of an abfolute, and of a limited. 

government* He inftances^ as to the former, in France ; and 

mews that the Government became abfolute there by our inva* 

Aons, when their Kings, pleading necelfity for raifing fnpplies^ 

and the impoffibility of calling their eftates, took thence occa* 

fion to tax the common people at their pleafure ; whence had 

arifen their poverty and diftrefled condition, which he largely 

and pathetically defcribes* And he deduces the power aiMl 

ftrength of the Bngli(h nation, from their living under a limited 

form of government 1 whicb enabled them not only to defend 

themfelves, but to conquer their neighbours. And thus, fnya 

bCf we may judge of the nature of Governments by ourSa* 

▼tout's rule, BuMr fruits /ball ye know them' 

In the fourth chapter of this treatife. Sir John Forftfcae 
(hews how the French King's revenues come to be double xm 
that of the King of England j becaufe, fays he, the French King 
takes what he pleafes, and the King of England what his people 
will pleafe to eive him* In the thirteenth chapter he laboura 
•0 prove, that the only reafon why the French do not rebel, ia 
their want of courage ; and upon this he advances a very odd 
faA, that there Hftns more men handed in a year in England* 
for robbery and manfflau^b ter, than in feven years in France for 
the fame crimes. He iays, that in Scotland there was hardly a 
mio hanged for robbery once in feven years ; but, in England, 
fayi he, if a man be very^ poor« and fee another very rich* 

whooi 
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wbom h« majr defpoil by force, he will not £nl to do iS>. I& 
FfMce, therefore^ fays he, it ia not their povertyi bat their 
loet of hearty that keepa oien from riiinft. In the twentieth 
and laft chapter, he denonftrates the expcjiency of the King's 
beftowing no gifu bat by leuers patent under his Great SeaJ, 
hj and with the advice of his Privy C!ouncil ; which^ as he 
jadicioafly oblervest would not only prevent improper and ex> 
ccffire eins, but alfo iave the King tlie trouble oif denying, or 
at leaftSis bong expofcd to unfeemly and importunate foQcim* 

4iOtti. 

It has been yoi^y^ obferved of this treaCife of Sir John For- 
|efcBe*s, that take it all together, it will appear to be a work 
which affords as full evidence of the learning, wifdom, up- 
mbtneb, and pnblic fpirit of its author, as anv that is extant, 
,mtiier ia our's or in any modern laoguage. Ana which, as it is 
illuft rated with the learned judge Fortefcue's ( a ) notea» may 
certainly be of very great uie to all who are incMned to ftudy 
the original and true foundation of our laws and conftitntion. 
. No accoOnt is tranfmitted down to us of the remaining part 
of Sir loha Fortefcne's life, which was probably fpent in an ho- 
nourable recrement in the country, free from the cares, and re- 
aaole from the dangers of a Court. Neither is any exaA accouot 
piefiBTVed of his death* We are only told, in general, that he 
was near ninety vears of age when he died ; which the circum- 
ftaaces of his lire render verv probable. His remains were in- 
terred in the jpariifa church ot Ebburton, or Ebrighton, in Glou- 
cefterfliire, where be had purchafed an eftatc* His fon and 
heir, Martin Fortefcue, Efi|; efpoufed the daughter of Richard 
. Penfell, of Filleigh, by whom he bad two ums ; and in her 
light was feated at Klleigh in Devonfiiire, 

It is truly faid by Lord Fortefcue of our Chancellor, that 
«« all (;ood men and lovers of the Exxglifli conlUtution fpeak pf 
him wi^b honour ; and that he ftill lives, in the opinion of all 
true Englilhmen, in as high efieem^ind rc{>utation,as any Judge 
that ever fat in Weftminto-Hall. He was a man acouainted 
.with all forts of learning, befides his knowledge in the faw; 
in which he was exceeded by none, as will appear by the xnany 
jodgmenu he gave when on the bench, in the year book of 
iienry VI. His cbara&er in biftory is that of pi^, loyal^ and 
teamed : and he had the honour to be called the chief Coun- 
fellorof the King. He was a great Courtier, and yet threat 
. lover of his country.** We are told by Fale, upon the cre£t of 
. ftobert Record, a very feniible and learned man. and one well 
acquainted with the perfonal hiftory of EneUm icholare and 
ftateimens as well as with tlie civil biftoiy of the Engliih na- 
tion, 

(»} Mr. John Fortdcae Alanl, Jodps of tbe Court of ]Ciog*t Bench, 
' editor of this rreatife oC ChanceDor and afterwards created Lord Forte(« 
' yortefcn<*f , was nude oSi of the cue, of the kio^m of Ireland^ 
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tibn, tfcat Sir )olin PorteTcoe, thrcmgh Ae whole coo^ft «r K% 
iif€j was a great lover <tf polite litcratare. And Ut writingi 
plainly (hew that he was a man of getietH learmng^ and of 
great reading for tho(e times ; for we find him ^ootine Arifto^ 
tie, ToUyy Q^ntilian, Boetius, St. Auftin, Aqninaa^ ^ridiaa^ 
ExMnanttSt Parifieniis, and many other good aothori ; hot he 
was far from drawinj; all his knowledge from books ; he ga- 
thered mnch from his own experience, and was very coAmoai^ 
cative with refpe A to the frnits of it* Sir Edward Coke, wfa# 
often mentions Sir lohn Portefcae, and always with appfanfe^ 
tells as, that bcffides his profoond knowledge in the law, ne was 
alio an excellent Antiquary, And the fame great lawyer affores 
«s, that there are fome particular chapters in onr anthor's trea* 
fife Di LauJibus Ligum Anglia^ which are fb excdleat^ that the|r 
^tittyt to be written in letters $rf gold. 

It has been jnftly iudof Sir John Portefcne, that as adverfity 
could not br<jak, fo profperity coald not cormpt him. When 
King Henry the Sixth, in the thirty-fonrth year of his reien, 
made aaetfael'' Sheriff for the county of Lincoln, than the la- 
tnte warranted, the two chief Jaftices, Sir John Portefcne, and ' 
Sir John Prifot, declared publickly for thefflfelves and their bre- 
thren, that tht K.1N0 tbertin did an ERaoa. And that tme Pa- 
trioty and moft judicious hiftorian. Sir Walter Raleigh,' fpeakio^ 
of onr author, mles him. Thai' not ahit Sul-wark of.^ur Laws. And, 
indeed, he had juft reafon to do foj for no author has takeK 
more pains than Sir John Portefctie, to fecnre the Laws againU 
the ambition of Princes, 9a well as the paffipns and vices oi pri- 
vate men. 

It appears that Sir John Porfeicoe wrote many other piecea 
be£des thofe we have already mentioned;; fome of which are 
probably loft, but others have been carefully prelerved in librae 
ries, and are ilill extant under the following titles, though they 
have never been printed : 

1. Opufiukm dtnahara high Naiur€e,€t de if as Unfitra inSiue^ 
Jkm Rtpi$r9m Suptmorum. That is, ** A IfaortTreatifeof thf^ 

<< nature of the Law of Nature, and its influence in the fuccef- 
<< fion of independent Sovereignties/'-**— -Mr. Waterhonfe, in 
his commentary on Portefcne, mentions this w«irk under the cha- 
ra£ler of an excelkni Tnatifi ; a book of worth and weight, pur- 
pofely penned to fet forth to the Prince the juft Aeafcire of go* 
vernment, according to the law of nature and nations* 

2. A 4}efiHa $f the Htufi tf Lan<afttr. 

3. Genealdgy of the H^oft tf Lanc'afttr. 

4. Of tbi Tntli €f the Houfg if nti, 
c. Genraipgiit Rtgum S^otite^ 

O. A Diai9gmi Sa^nfttti Vftdir/htftdrug and Faith. 

7. A Prayer Boot, whi^h Javeureth much of the times wf /w tk^ 
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It haf t>eea j^ftly obferved, that it would be a great benefit to 
tbe learned world, if all Sir John Fortefcue's manafcripts wezt 
printed ; for be was a man of general knowledge, great obfer- 
Tation, and one who has eiven many ufeful notices, in relation 
to the dark parts of our Eiftory and antiquities. 

In the pariih church of Ebnghton, in Gloaceffe'rfhlre, where 
fMX author was buried* there was a monument ereded for him 
in the chancel ; probably foon after his interment, by the ap- 
pearance of its antiquity and workmanfhip ; and on this old 
tomb lies his effigies, at full length, iii free-ibne, in his robes. 
On the ends and fides are the Fortefcue's Arms ; and over' this 
tomb a table of marble was fafiened, in 1677, at the expence of 
Colonel Robert Fortefcue, of Weare and Filleigh, our author's 
dired heir, with an infcription in Latin, of which the follomng 
i& the tranllation r 

TO 
- The happy and immortal Memory^ 
Of that mofi Famous Man, 
SIR JOHN FORTESCUE; 
^ An ancient Knieht, Chief Juftice of Engfand^ 
And in jproceis of time under Henry VI. 
And Pnnce Edward, High Chancellor ; 
Of the King, the mofi prudent Counfellor ; 
la the Laws of England, profoundly learned | 
And of thofe Laws alfb 
A Champion, 
Invincible ; 
Whofe earthly Remains inexpefiation of 
A joyful Refurredion, 

Are here depofited ; 

This Marble Monument 

Is ere^ed, 

MDCLXXVIL 

By the direAion, and at the ^xpence of 

• ROBERT FORTESCUE, Efqj 

The dired heir of this Family, lately defiuUed* 

Of him, who juftice conld the beft explain. 
This little URN doth all that's left contain* 
His country's living Law, that Law's great lights 
The fcourge of wrone* and. the defence of right* 
His birth diftinguiih'd^ merit gave himfiate. 
Learning, applaufe,- but virtue made him great. 
Through darknefs now a carbuncle he (bines. 
Nor wifdom's rays the gloomy grave confines ; 
To latefi times (hall FORTESCUE be known. 
And in the LAWS juft PRAI^E.be read his own« 
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Xhe Life of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, 
Judge of the Court of Gommoii Pleas. 

THOMAS LVTTLETON was the cldeft Ton of 
Thomas Wcftcotc, of the county df Devon, Efq; by: 
Elizabeth) daughter and fole heirefs of Thomas Xut« 
tleton, or LyttTeton> of Franklcy in Worcefterfliire. 
He took his mother's furname, Lyttleton, in con(eqaence of an 
^greeiheiit Which his fether made previous to his marriage ( iv )• 
He was educated at on6 of the Univerfities, and afterwards re^ 
moved to the Inner Temple, dnd applied himfelf with great di- 
ligence to the fludy oi the law. And he here greatly diflin* 
guifhed himfelf in his profeffion, by his learned ledures on the 
ilatttte of Weftminfter, de donis conditionalihust concerning condi- 
tional gifts. He was afterwards made by King Henry VI. 
Steward or Judge of the Court of the Palace, or Marflialfea of 
the Kind's Houihold ; and on the 13th of May, 1455,. in the 
thirty- third year of that reign. King's Serjeant; and in this 
capacity rode the northern circuity as Judge cf the aflize. 

When Edward the Fourth was raifed to the Throne, oar Au- 
thor was Sheriff of WorcefterihirCy and receiving a pardon from 
that Prince, was continued in his poll of King's Serjeant, and 
alio in that of Juflice of affize for the fame circuit. And in the 
iizth year of that reign» 1466, he was appointed one of the . 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, and rode the North* 
amjptoiHhire circuit ; and as a mark of Royal favour, obtained a 
writ directed to the Commiffioners of the Cuiloms for the ports 
of London, BriHol, and kingfton upon Hull, for the annual 
payment of 110 marks tofupport his dignity, with 106 (hillings 
and eleven-pence half-penny, to furnifli him with* a furred 
6* 2 M robe^ 

( tP ) Elizabeth Lyttleton being Pref, to the firft part of his loftU 

fair, and of a noble fpirit, and having tutes, 2d Edit^ 
large poflefiions and iniieriunee from There is a tradition, that the three 

her anceftors de Lyttleton, and from brothers of our Judge, whofe namea 

berxnother, the daughter and heirefs were Nicholas, Edmund, and Guy, 

of Richard de i^atermains, and wrote their paternal name, Wtjii^u \ 

other her anceilors,nefolved to con- which their mother once taking ex- 

tinoe the honour of her name. And ception at, and aiking them, whether 

therefore prudently, whilft it was in they thought themfelves better than 

her own power, provided by Weft- their eldeft brother ? they replied, 

cote's afleat before marriage, that her « He altered his name to inherit « 

ilfue inheritable fhould be called by fair eftate ; which, if they might fhirc 

the namt of tyttieton, > ■■■C^Jfeg*s with him, they could do the fame,*' 
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robe, and fix ihillings mnd fix-pence more, for another robe 
called Limtra, 

On the iSchof April, 1475* a creation being made of Knights 
of the honourable Order of the Bath,^ oar Judge wad amongft 
the namber. That Order was likewife conferred at the fame 
time npon the King's eldeft fon Edward, Prince of Wales ; oit 
the Duke of York ; the Duke of Suffolk ; the Earl of Shrewf- 
hmy ; the Earl of Wiltihire j Lord Nevil ; Vangham Brian, 
Chief Juflice of England ; and eighteen others. And in the 
pofleffion of his new dignity, we will leave onr lodge for aiborc 
If ace, in order to take a view of a remarkable national ttanf- 
^dion at this period. 

King Edward IV. having now rellored the peace of his King- 
dom, and bein^ firmly feated on the Throne, had formed a &>* 
fign of revenging himfelf on the French, for the troable they 
had given him ; and accordingly a fair occafion was offered for 
this, by the breaking out of a war between Lewis XI. and 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy. About the middle, therefore, of 
this year, 14799 King Edward went over to Calais, with a confi- 
derable army, attended by a fleet of five hundred fiiil ( «■ ). 
The Englilh, at firft, talked of nothing lefs than the conqueff 
of France ; but when Edward, upon taking the field, foand 
that his allies did not afford him that aififtance which he ex* 
peded, he was the more eafily prevailed on to enter into a nego^ 
tiation with Lewis, who made very liberal offers and concef^^ 
fions ; and difcovered by many ads fuch a terror at the Englilh 
name, as might, it has been obferycd, ferve inftead of many 
victories (j^). Accordingly the treaty of Amiens was gob- 

eluded, 

lx)ltis joftly obfenred by the jit% he defired the good offices of tiiofe 

diclotis Dr. Campbell, in his very va- Noblemen, in promocmg tn iccooh- 

Ivable Naval HiAory, that < This fuf- modation with their mafter. Lewis 

* ficiently (hews the great maritime feemcd very anxious to gain not only 
« At^ngth of England in thefe times, £dward*8 friend/hip, but atfo that of 

< when the King, after fuch an un- the Englifh nation, and of all the 
« fettled ft ate, & fo many revotutioM confiderablo perfons in the £ngBfli 

* as had lately happened, was able, in Court. He beftowed penfionsi, to 

< « year*8 fpace, to undertake fuch the amount of fixteen thov^nd 

* ah expedition as thti, and witb fo crowns a jrear, on feveral of £d- 
' great a force.* ward's favourites. And as the l^ng' 

(y) When Edward fent a Herald lifti and French armies remained 

to th^ French King, to demand the fome time in the neighbourhood of 

Crown of France, and to carry him a each other, after the condoilon of 

defiance tn cafe of refufal, L6wis an- the treaty, Lewis even courted the 

fwered htm in a very mild and gen- friendihip of the common foldiers. 

tie manner, gave the Herald three He caufed the gates of Amiens to be 

hundred crowns and thirty ells of thrown open for the admiflton of 

crimfon velvet, and promifed him a the Englim, and all the inn-keepers 

thoufand crowns more when a peace of the place to treat the men at his 

Ihould be ooncluded. He afterwards expence j and he even fent three 

Ibnt an Herald to the Englifli camp ; hundred waggon loads of win« to 

and giving him diredions to apply to Edward's camp, ai a prefent to> the 

the Lords Stanley and Howard, who, «rmy« 
iMunderftood, were friei^ds to peace, 
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eluded, in which the French King ftipalated to pay Edward im- 
mediately feventy«five thoafand crowns* on condition that he 
ihould withdraw his army from France : licwis alfo a^eed to 
pay him fifty thoufand crowns a yeai*, dnring their joint 
lives ( » ) ; and it was added, that the Dauphin, when of age, 
ihoold marry Edward's eldeft daughter Elizabeth, and fettle 
£fty thoufand litres a year upon her as a jointure. And fooa 
after the condufion of this treaty, King' £dward| with his 
army, came over again into England. 

&it, to retam to Sir Thomas Lyttleton. He married jo* 

hanna, reWdi of. Sir Philip Chetwyn, by whom he had three 

fens, William, Richard, and Thomas. Thefe all married ad- 

vantageoufly durbg Sir Thomas's life-time ; ** he advanced 

<* his poifterity (fays Lord Chief Jailice Coke), and his pofte* 

** rity, by imitation of his virtues, have honoured him («)." 

It was for the ufe of his fecond fon, Richard, whom he bred to 

the law, and others of the fame profefHon,. that he wrote his 

famous Treatiie of the Tenures or Titles by which all eftatet 

were antiently held in England, A work for which his me-r 

mory muft ever challenge refped and veneration, from all the 

ftudents and profeiTors of the law. Sir Edward Coke, in his 

preface to the firft part of his Inftituces, which is only a con^- 

tnent on this work of Sir Thomas Lyttleton's, fays, << That 

< * which we have formerly written, that this book is the Orna- 

^* ment of the Common Law, and the moft perfect and abfolute 

<< work that ever was written in any human fcience ; and in 

** another place,^ that which I affirmed, and took upon me to 

<< maintain, againU all oppoiltes whatfoever, that it is a worl^ 

« of as abfolute perfeflioa in its kind, and as free from error, 

^< as any book that I have known to be written of any humai^ 

<< learning, (kail }o the diligent and obferving reader of the{e 

** Inftitutes be made manifeft.-— ^His jgreatefT commendauoai» 

<< becaufe it is of greateft profit to us, », that by this excellent 

Z M z ** work. 



(x) Much dif)pute hath arifen, whether 
this annuity agreed to be paid to Ed- 
ward, was a penjion or a trihute, Mr. 
Guthrie ray$,(i/i^. Eng, V.ii. P. 728) 
< The Engliih have, I think, with 

* the ftrongeft reafon, given the an- 
' nuity which Lewis was to pay, the 

* name of a tribute. The French 



it under the denomination of a tri- 
bute. The different founds can 
nev^r alter the nature of the thing; 
nor is it to befuppofed, that any 
other motive befides that of fear, 
could prevail with Lewis to grant 
fuch a fum, to a Power wluch he 
had reafon tq hate, ^nd this is 



< term it a f^jfon ; but a penfion * the ftrongeft proof, that the money 
~ * for what ? ' That France might be < was aSually paid as a tribute,* 

* freed from the terror pf Englid^ ( a ) It is from our Judge's eldei| 
' arms. Lewis could have no other fon. Sir William Lyttlejton, that a 

* motive for agreeing to this d^« Nobleman now living, who is de« 
i mand : and the punfttfal payment fervedly celebrated for his genius an4 

< of it from a Prince fo faithlefs as abtiit'tes, derives his pedigree in a d\- 

* Lewis was, even after the tmmedi- reft Un^ of nine degrees ^ 

< a^e danger w^s over, plainly bringa 
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" work, which he had (ludioufly learned of other?) he faith TuILy 

** taaghcall the profefforsof the law in fuccecding ages.— The 

** viAoryis not great to overthrow hisoppofites ; for there never 

<* was any learned man in the law, that under flood oar anther, 

4' but concurred with me in his commendation ( ^ ).*^ 

Sir Thomas Ly ttleton continued in the favour and efteem both 

«f his Sovereign and all others, for his great fldll in the laws 

of 

(S) Oor Judge wrote this cele- perfonal ; and was even obliged to 

brated work, which he addrefled to pay a fine for liberty to marry his 

bis fon.RicUard Ly ttleton, to explain children, who were confined ta the 

(as he himfelf fays) fome chapters in fame degree, nor could ever by atif 

, the antient book of Tenures, which ad of their own, except entering in to 

was written in the reit^n of Edward a religious life, free themfelves from 

III. That author treated of them that ftate of fervitude. But though 

prom ifcuou fly, making twenty-five- the Tenure of V^lenage, ftiU remains 

diffcfent Tenures, viz. Knight's Ser- by cuflom in fome places^ yet there 

vice. Grand Serjeamry, Petty Se^* are now no villains, properly fuch by 

jeantry, Efcuage, Homage Ancedral, the law in England at this time j but 

Tenant by the courtefy of England, all are born fi^e. 

Fee Simple, Frank Tenure, Dower, Sir Edward Coke fays, that riiough 

For years by Leafe or Grant, Mort- Sir Thomas Lyttleton, in bis Trea- 

g.age, Burga-^e, Soccage, Fee Farm or tife of Tenures, cites many autho- 

i-'reehold, Frank-Fee, Bafe-Fee, Vil- rities, yet be holdeth no opinion in 

lena^e, Fee-Tail, Frank Marriage, any of th^m, but is proved and ap- 

f'rank- Almoin, Tenant by Elegit, pr 9 ved by the fe two faithful witnc/Tcs 

•Tenant by Statute Merchant, Frank in matter of Law, Authority and 

Farm, Rents of Inheritance, and Reafon. Certain it is, fays he, when 

Suit. Thefe feveraj Tenures he raifeth any question, and fbeweth 

Judge Lyttleton methodized and di- the reafon on both fides, the latter 

gefled into order, and commented opinion is his own, and is confonant 

on J his work being divided into to Law. We have known, adds this 

three books : in the firft of which, great Lawyer, many of his cafes 

Jhe treats of the nature of inheri- drawn in queition, but could never 

tances, which he divides into feven find any judgment given ag^inA any 

general heads, Fee-fimple, Fee^tail^^ of them ; which we (^annot affirm 

Tenant by the cou.rtefy of England, of any other boqk,^ or edition of our 

Tenant irt Dower, For term of life, law. 

fbr<erm of years, and at Willj wirii Lord Chief Juflice Coke alfo par- 

.their fcvcral fubdivifions, and the le- ticularly obfcrves, that Judge Lyttle- 

gal requifites to conflitute each. Jn ton excelled as a pleader, and was 

the fecond he treats in the fa;ne man- learned Igi thjitaf^ yihkk is (p n^cef- 

ner of tlie Tenures l?y which they are fary tio a coQBplete Lawyer, Logic j 

fcvcraUy held 5 as Homage, Fealty, which. Cays he, you fhaU perceive by 

Efcuaje, Knights Service, Soccage, reading of thefe Inflitut^s, wherein 

Frank-Almoin, Homage Anceftral, arc obferVed his fyllogifmji^ induc- 

Grand Serjeantry, Burgage, and Vil- ti.ona, and other arguments j and his 

lenage. And in the third book he definitions, defcriptions, dlvifions, 

treau of their <iualities and incidents, etymologies, derivatiops, fignifica- 

rnifchiefs, and retp^dies, undccfcve- tions, and the like. Certain it is, 

ral head*. adds Sir Edward, that when a great 

Of all ihe different Tenures by learned man, who is lopg in making, 

which e(b.tes were anti^ntly held in <)ieth, much learning dict!> with him. 

England, Villcnage was the lowcft It is fqppofed, that. Sir. Tliomas 

and bafeft. Tlie tenant holding un- Lyttleton's Treaiife of Tenures was 

oer the title, and on condition of per- printed at Rohan, being written in 

forming all lowandroun ferviv^sfqr French, before the year 14875 bjt 

the Lord,' without whofe leave he Coke was of opinion it was not, 

could never, in his own right, poiTefs printed till I533t 

auy other lands or chattels, real or , 



% 
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cf .England, till his death, which happened on the 23d day of 
AogulT, 148 19 in a greac and good old aee. He made his will 
the day before his death, appointing his three fons, a Parfon, a 
Vicar, and one of his fervants, executors, and Dr. John AI- 
cock, of Cambridge, the then Bifliop of Worcefter ( r ), Su- 
pervifor of the fame. He was honourably interred in the ca- 
thedral church of Worcefler, where a marble tomb. With hi« 
flaiue thereon, w^ ere£led to his memory ; and his pi6lure was 
alfo placed in the churches of Frankley and Hales. Qwen. 

Sir William Lyttleton, our Judge's eldeil fon, lived manf 
years in great fplendor at Frankley ; for his mother, who fur- 
vivcd tbe Judge, left him large pofieffions. He died in 1508* 
and was buried in the great church of the abbey of Hales- 
Owen ( d). 

Richard Lyttleion, the Judge's fecond fon, to whom he ad- 
drefled his Treatife of tenures, was an eminent Lawyer in the 
tei^ns of King Henry VII, and Henry VIII. He married 
Alice, daughter and fol^heireis of William Winbury, or Wia- 
neibary, of Pilleton Hally in the county of Sta^'ord, £f^; 

The 

(e) JOHK ALCOCK was born nour of tlic Holy Trinity, the Blcflcd 

at fieveriy in Vorkihirc, educated at Vir^^in, and St. Radigund. 

Cambridge, and liad the degree of Bifliop Alcock was efteemed a 

Dodlor of laws conferred on him* Prelate of great piety, and wrote fe- 

He was advanced to the Deanery of veral pieces j particularly the follow-. 

WeflminAer, and afterwards to the ihg i 
port of Maftcrof the Rolls. In 1471, 

he was confecrated BiHiop of Ro- i, Mons Perfeffionu it* e. The Movmz 

chefter^ in 1476, tranAated to the of Perfedlion. 

See of Worceller; and, in i486, by a. In PJalmo$ pemtent\ahi\u t. On tiem 

a fecond tranflation, removed to that penitential Pfaims. 

of Ely. This Prelate was fo highly 3. Homilia Futgares^ i. e. Vulgar 

erteemed by King Henry VII. that, he . Homilies. 

appointed him to be Lord Prefident 4. Mfiditationa pia\ i.e. Pious Me^ 

pf Wales, and afterwards Lord High ditations. 
Chancellor of England. He founded 

a fchool at Kingd )n upon Hull, and This Prelate died October r, 1500^' 
a chapel on the fouth Ode of the and was buried in the chapel he had 
church, in which his parents were built at Kingfton upon Hull, 
buried. He built the beautiful and (</) John Lyttleton^ who was im- 
fpacious hall belonging to the epifco- immeciiatcly defcended from this Sir 
pal palace at Ely, and made great im- William Lyttleton, and who was, at 
provements in all his oxh/ir Palaces. Camden fays, a man of great fenfe 
He alfo fuun(ied Jefus College in and judgment, and equally qualified 
Cambridge, for a mafler, fix fbUows, for the cabinet and camp, was a zev 
and as many fcholars. This houfe lous follower of the famous Robert^ 
was formerly a nunnery dedicated to Earl of EHTcx, in the reign of Queei^ 
St. Radlgund j but the nuns of that Elizabeth, and was by that means in- 
houfe, we are told, were fo notorious volvcd in that Nobleman*s misfor- 
Cor their incontinence, and fo gene- tunes. Accordingly he was con- 
rally complained of, that King Henry dcmned to die for beini; concerned ia 
VII. and Pope Julius 11. confented EHex's confpiracy againft the Queen % 
to its dinblution ; whereupon Bi- but was reprieved for life by the iA< 
fliop Alcock, obtaining agrant thereof tereft of Sir Walter Raleigh, and, hit 
from the King, converted it into a children being afterwards reQored ia 
<'OU^£C;k ind dedicated it to the ho« bloqd^ by King Jamcs^ Sir Thomai. 

(h« 
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The Tadee't third fon, Tliomai Lyttleton, fettled at Speck- 
Iqr, ana fiding with Henry VII, when Lord Liocotn entered 
England with an armj' in tavonr of Lambert Stmnel, the prei 
tended Earl of Warwick, he wai knighted by the King two 
day* after the battle of Stoke, which pat an end to (iiat im> 
poftore. 

Ibcddeftiwucrtaleda Knifthtaiv! anion, dcith, bf ■hirdin'ltaDfad- 
BariMiettn i6iS. It wii John and den file, in one inftint fwaUowc4 
Tbomai, the firA and fourth ftm* of both. Th* okUfl of thef« iwo nn- 
tbi< geoikmiB, wbo w«r« oofortu- fortunate jrouthiwaifevMtcan yon 
aalc])r drowned at Oxford in l6]j. of ije, ind the yout^eft fnlylfcir. 
They wtra ftudcnti of Macdaleii (een. The celebrated Cowley, who 
CoUep.ind lie buried in thai chapel, wii then il WeAmiDAer fchool, and 
vnder a beautiful monunMnl ereflcd feventeen yearipld, wrote in ele^ 
k)i ibeir father, who aUb wrote lb« oa the eldeft of tbefe two broEhen, 
l^ia infcription ) (he purport of which ii to b« found in hii worki, 
which il, ihit u they were inno- under the following litk : " An 
ceaUr wilking in the field, a flipperjr " Elepr on the death of John Lyt- 
foot caA the younger, liii piety the " (leton, Efq^ fon and heir (o SLr 
alder, (hoping to fti* hii brother) " Thomli Lyttlrton, who wa« 
iato (he river t where eimeOly em- " drowned leaping into the water 
bracing, and eich by turn* exerting " (o five bii younger biotber," 
hi* uunoA ability in the unluppy 
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The Life of Sir Anthony Widville, 
Lord Scales and Newfells, and Earl 
Rivers. 



ANTHONY WIDVILLE was fon to Sir Richard 
Widville, by Jaqueliae of Laxembargh» Dotchda 
Dowager of Bedford, In 14599 when he was about 
fevenceen years of age, he accompanitd his lather^ 
who was now created Lord Rivers, to Sandwich. Lord Riven 
waa fsnt to that port with orders to equip a ftrong fquadron, ia 
order to deprive Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, of his ao* 
Vernment of Calais. But when thefe ihips were almoft reaiSy, 
that Nobleman fent Sir John Dineham, an officer of his, who 
fnrprized Lord Rivers in port, and carried away him and all his 
Ihips, together with his foa Anthony, to Calais, where thcf 
were for fome dme detained as priibners ( e). 

Thus it appears that Anthony Widville, with his father, Loid 
Rivers, were early engaged in the intereft of the Honfe of Laa- 
cafter,' and in ^^'I^n^oi^ ^ ^^( o^ York. But King Edvvaitl 
IV. being failed t» the Throne, and afterwards eijpoufing Lady 
Elisabeth Gray, daughter to Lord Rivers, and fifter to Anthmif 
Widville, a more particular account of which is gives in the 

life 

( f } The faflie yetr in which thU Henry IV. was fent Lord.Lieuteuift 
truMdott happened, X459» Sir John into IreUnd, and it ii fuppo&d that 
FAVTOLrr, Rnight and Knight- Faftolff anended him ; for it ap- 
Baanent, a valiant Oenetal* (whom pears, that he was with him in 1405 
^me hate before occafionaHy men- and 1496. And in 140S he was mar^ 
CtoBcd, in onr Life of Talbot, £arl of ried to a rich young widow of qaa- 
Shrewfoury), died upwards of four- lity in that longdom $ foon after 
toon yiai^ of age» and was buried which^ receiving foane confiderabie 
^th great fokmnity in a chapel of pofts of tnift lA Gafcony, be betook 
fciiown buiMiog, at the abbey church himfeif to rcfide there. In 141 5, 
cf St. Bennet, at the Holm in Kor- Sir John Faltolff was entrefted, wm 
«rich. He was the fon of John conjundion with the Earl of Dor- 
FaAolff, Efqj of Varsioiith j but his fet, with the govemmtet of Har- 
father dying before he was of age^ he fleur. And it appears that he was 
Ibccame wvd to fone great Noble- prefent at the battle of Agincourt, 
man ; and It ie Ihid, ^t he was where he greatly diAinguilhed him* 
trained up, accordiug to the cuftom felf. After the death of Henry ▼. 
•f thofe times, in the Norfolk fa- he was appointed by the Regent, the 
rally. About the year 1401, Tho- Duke of Bedford, grand maftcr o( 
enas of LancaAef, afterwards Duke his hou(hold, and Seo.efchal of Nor- 
U( Clartnoe, aud ftoond foa of King maudy. And In X4a3 be was conrii- 

tated 
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and workmanfliip coft two hundred marks \ befides famptoous 
and coAly gallcrlei for theNobility» and other perfons, of both 
fexes. 

On the day appointed, King Edward, with his Nobility, the 
Ladies of the uourt, and perfona of both fexes of all ranks* 
being aflembled to fee this martial entertainment, Lord Scales 
entered the field with great pomp, attended by nine Noble- 
men. who bore his weapons. After him the Badard alfo entered 
the field, with (even followers, his pages on horfeback, and No- 
blemen bearing his arms, all richly adorned. When the en- 
counter beffan, the firft day, according to Stow,, they ran toee« 
ther with Iharp fpears, and parted with eqnal honour. The 
next day they encountered on horfeback ; but the fpike in the 
front of Lord Scales** horfe having rnp into the noflril of 
the BaftardS horfe, he reared fo at an end, that both he and his 
rider fell to the ground. Upon this the Lord Scales rode about 
hii antagonift with his fword drawn in his hand, till the King 
commanded the Marihai to help up the Ballard, who openly 
faid, *' I cannot hold me by the clouds i for though my horfe 
*< fail me, I will not fail my encounter-companion.'* But the 
Kin|[ would not fuffer them to fight any more that day ; and it 
is faid the Baflard refufed tQ encounter again on horfeback. 
The third day the two combatants came into the field on foot ; 
but the King, we are toldt forbad the periloua (pears that were 
brought for them, it being but an a^ of fport. They fought, 
however, valiantly with pole-axes ; but, at laft, the point of 
the pole-axe of Lord Scales happened to enter into the fight of 
thcBaliard^ helm, and he mignt by force have plucked hira on 
his knees ; bat the King fu&enly ca(b down his warder, and 
then the Marlhal ftparated them. The Baftard, not content 

with 

his generous fjplrit, to the laft* It Oldcaftle ; with whom, however, 

appe^irs that at the time of hit death, the charidier wUl no better agree, 

whic!\, at we have before obferved, except at to a^e, than with Sir John 

happened in 1459, he was poircfled Faftolff. This, however, is ceruin, 

of very confiderable lands and eilatet that notbing can be more different 

in Norfolk, Suffolk, YorkOiire, and than the charaders of Shakefpcar*! 

WiltOiire. Falftaff and the real Faftolff. The 

Shakefpear has been much cenliired Poet*t Falftaff it an oU, humorout, 

by fome writers, for perverting, they boafting, cowardly, lewd, lying, 

fay, with an unaccountable licence, drurtkcn debauchee; while the real 

the charadlcr of thit great and good Sir John Faft^ iff wat a grave, dif- 

man, under hit Sir John Falllaffs creet, valiant, chaile, and feber Com* 

while others will not allow, that he mander, comrAually' advanced to ho- 

h«d any view of diawmg Sir John nours and places of profit, for his 

Faiilaff from any part of Sir John bntve and poiitio atchievemenit, mi- 

Faftolff^t chaia£ter. Thefe latter litAry an<i civile and who, whea 

urge, AS argument t for their fide of finally fettled, at home, was con- 

the queftion, the difference of n»m«;9, Aantly exerciftd in adt oi licfpita. 

« difference in their ages, and above lity, muni-fictnce, and charity t ;ind 

•II, that this ctiara^K:r of Sir John wasi alfo a generous p^Kron o^ woi thy 

Faiftaff was written and afled oriv'i. and learned men. ^ 

nally under the name, of Sir Jcha 
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with tbii chtnce# demanded of the Kiat that he might be Airi 
fered to perform his enterprize. Lord Scales did not decline 
this ; but the King, calling to him the Conftable and Marfhalt 
with the officers at arms and holdiag a oonfnltation with them. 
It was declared for a definitive (entence by the Conftable and 
Marfhal, That if he wonld go forward with his attempted chal- 
lenge, he mxk% by the law of arms, be delivered to his antago* 
Bift in the fame flate and condition as he was when he was tahen 
from him. The 9aflard, hearing this judgment, doubted, fays 
Stow, the feqnel of the matter, and fo relinquilhed his chal- 
lenge. However, the King commanded the combatants to (hake 
liands, and refpeft one another as brothers in arms ; which 
they did, in the middle of the field, and io departed. And 
thas ended this magnificent and martial folemnity. Lord 
Scales, however, acquired great fame by thefe feats of chivalry* 

When every thing was adjufted relative to the marriage 6f 
the Duke of Burgundy with the Lady Margaret, Lofd Scalds 
accompanied that Princefs to Slays, where the nuprials were 
confummated. And King Edward having engaged to fend 
three thoufand men to the afllftance of the Duke of Britanny, 
Lord Scales received a commifion to command thofe fuccours^ 
which was dated ar Weftminfter the 7th of 0£tober, 1468. la 
X469, Lord Scales became Earl Rivers, in confequence of the 
tragical death of his father ; that Nobleman, together with his 
Xon, Sir John Widville, being fcissed at Grafton by a party of 
rebels, and conveyed from tbence to Northampton, and there 
beheaded $ at the infttgation, as it was ftrongly fafpe^ed, of the 
Earl of Warwick and bis party, to whom the Widville family 
were now become exceedingly obnoxious. 

In 1470, Earl Rivers was <€nt to fea with a (Irong fquadron^ 
tooppofe any attempt which might be made upon xXvt kingdom 
by the Lancaflrian party ; and He prev^snted the adherents of 
the Earl of Warwick, and the Duke of Clarence, from feiztng a 
great (hip called the Trinity, belonging vo Soutnampton. But 
when in the fame year King Edward was obliged by the Earl of 
Warwick to fly the kingdom. Earl Rivers attended him to 
Holland, together with Richard, Duke of Gloucefter, the Earl 
of Northumberland, and other perfons of rank. And when 
Edward returned into England, Lord Rivers again accompanied 
him, and was prelent at the firft interview between him and his 
brother the Duke of* Clarence, on that Prince's leaving the Earl 
of Warwick \d). He had a great ihare in the vidones of his 
brother* in-law, King Edward, after his return, and was con(ii. 

2 N a tuted 

. (rf) " Kmg Edw«rd being then on till he eamc to a fair large 6e)d^ 
at Warwick, and underftanding that three miles difttiu from Warwick, 
his brother of Clarence appioached, towards Banbury, where he ntigltc 
in an afternoon iiTued forth of that behold h.s brother of Clarence^ m 
town with all hli forees, and pafled food array ot* kNtftlCi cooups towarda 

hiflk 
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tuted Governor of Calais, and of the caille of Guifnei, tni 
Lieutenant of the Marches for feven years ; and alfo Captain- 
General of the King's forces by fea and land* 

In 1472, Earl Rivers was appointed one of the Amba^adors 
from King Edward to the Duke of Britanny, and in that cha- 
rader concluded a treaty with that Prince. And in the follow- 
.ing year being informed there was to be a jubilee and pardon at 
St. James's in Spain, he determined upon a voyage thither ; 
and accordingly in July, 14739 he fet fail from Southampton ; 
and was for fome time, as Caxton exprefTes it, *^ ful verta* 
** Qud^ occupied in goync^ of pilgremagis to Seint Tames inu 
*' Galice, to Rome, to Seint Bartylmew, to Seint Anarew, to 
** Seint Maxhew, in the royalme of Naples ; and to Seint Ni- 
** cholas de,Bar in Puyle, and other divers holy places, Alfo 
** he procured and got of our holy Fader tbe'Pope, a. greet and 
** large indulgence, and grace unto the chapel of our Lady cf 
*■ the Fiewe, by Seint Stephen's at Weftmenftre, fo^the relief 
*' and helpe of Criften lowles paiTed out of this tranfitorie 
*^ world." Caxton alfo, in the enumeration of Lord Rlvers's 
titles, lliles him, ** Defenfeur and Dire£teur of the caufes 
** Apollolique for our holy Fader the Pope in this royalme of 
'* Englond ;" which oiHces or titles were probably conferred 
upon him by his Holinefs, when he viiited Rome, in the courfe 
cf thefe his pious pilgriihaees. 

When King Edward's eldeft fon was created Prince of Wales, 
Earl Rivers was appointed Governor to the young Prince, and alfo 
obtained the office of Chief Butler of England. And in 1477^ 

the 

him. When they were now within ill fuch at faw it and loved them, 

half a mile approached together, the greatly rejoiced, giving Cod thaoHs 

King placed his people in order of for t!iat joyful meeting, unity and 

iMttle under their banners, and h concord appearing thus manifeftly 

left them landing ftill, and appointed between them | and herewith the 

them to keep their ground} vthilA trumpets and other in(lruments 

he, taking with him his brother of founded, and the King withal 

Glouceder, the Lord Rivers, the brought the Duke into his aimy. 

Lord HaAings, and a few others, *whom he faluting in mod courteous 

went forth to meet his brother of wife, welcomed them into the land ; 

Clarence. And, in like fort, the and they, humbly thanking him, did 

.Duke of Clarence took with him ^ to him fuch reverence as appertained. 

few of the Nobility that were about This done, the King, leaving his hoft 

him, and leaving his army in good again keeping their ground, with the 

order, departed Uom them to meet fame few perfons .which he took 

the King $ and fo they *met between with him before, went with his bro- 

both the hods, with (bfweet faluta- ther of Clarence unto his army, and 

tions, loving demeanour, or good faluting them with fweet and cour- 

countenance, as better might not be teous words, was joyfully of them 

^evifed between brethren of fo high welcomed -j and fo, after this, the/ 

and noble eAate. Arid, befides that, all came together, joining in one, ei- 

the like triend'y entertainment, and ther part (hewing themfclves gUa 

eourteous demeanour, appeared In thus to meet as friends with i!^ 

the f^iiutmgs of the other Moblemen o\lv6T,*^'^JiQi/in/btadt . 
that were on them attendant, whereof 
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the Qaccn, his fifter^ being very defirous of feeing her bro* 
ther Rivers, who was now a widower, married to the young 
Satcliefs of Biirgandy, daughter and f:5lc heirefs to Charles, 
JDoke of Borgundy, fome overtures were made for that purpofe; 
bat they did not focceec', for Earl Rivers had very powern^l ri- 
vals, among whom was the Duke of Clarence ; however, the 
yoang Dutchefs was at length married to Maximilian, Duke <3f 
Anilria. 

On the izift of January, 1479,, acommiiEon was granted t5 
Earl Rivers, together with the Earl of Eflex, the Sifhop? of" 
Bath and Wells, and Ely, and others, to treat "with Charles dc 
Wartigny, the AmbafTador of France ; and thefe Commiflionerfc 
concluded a treaty on the x^th of the February follov\'ing> 
which prolonged the truce and the payment of the annuity of 
fifty thbufand crowns, for the term of an hundred years ; and 
JLewis continued the regular payment of this annuity to the 
5th of Auguil, 1482 ; though he always evaded the proper ra^ 
tification of this treaty, 

- In 1482, a treaty of marriage was fet on foot between Earl 
Rivers and the Prince fs Margaret, filler to Jamtis the Third, 
King of Scotland; and on the 2 2d of Auguft that year, a fafe 
condu£l was granted for the Princefs to come into England, with 
three hundred perfons, to folemnize her intended nuptials with 
the Earl. And on the 14th of December, King Edward im- 
powered theBilhop of Rochefter and Sir Edward Widviile, to 
conftnr, in hA name, to the marriage of Earl Rivers with the 
6cotti(h Princefs. But though every thing relative to this TnaN 
Tiage appeared to be fettled, it was never completed ; which 
was, probably, partly owing to the mifilnderftaildings which at 
this time fubfifled between the two nations ; but chiefly to the 
death of Edward, which happened on ^ht 9th of April, i^S.^, 
Cdward IV. was a Prince much addicted to his pleafures ; but 
though he was often indolent and inadive in profperity, he pof- 
ieiTed great courage, and exerted himlelf with great vigour and 
a^ivity when his affairs required it. He is, however, de- 
fervedfy cenfured, for many a6ls of cruelty and inhuman ity^ 
with which his reign was difgraced ( #). 

. Before King Edward died, his fon the Prince of Wales had' 
'|)cen fent to refide in Wales, under the tuition of his governor 

and 

(t,) It. Is ob^rved that King Ed- liad driven him out of liis doiru- 

^ard IV, endeavoured very much to nions. 

maintain a good correfpoiidence with But this Prince endeavoured roo1>* 

the city of L< ndon, and to conciliate tain the attachment of another bod;^ 

the alfedions of the citizens -, and of nnen, tht: Ec.lefiadics, by a mo 

Tic ifound the good cfFcdls of this, thod which mi:^Ut:, peihaps, bepol^» 

both tn profperity and adverfity. Co- tic, in his ficuation and ci cum- 

mines attribtices to this^ Edward's Aances ^ but which, not^Vlth'ftand* 

feftoratioa after the Earl idf Warwick io^, ^« «aa -by no means a^plaovt. 

Hi 
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asd uncle Earl Rivera. It was fuppofed that the prefence of 
^he young Prince might contribate to conciliate the affedifvns of 
the WelSi* and to rellore the tranquillity of that coantry, 
wkich had been did orbed by fome late com^oDOtions* The per* 
iiMi of the young Prince had been committed to the care of his 
VBcltf Rivers, not only on account of his affinity* but becaofb 
.tke Earl was one of ihe moft accompliihed Noblemen in £ng« 
lmd» having united an uncommon talle in literatare for that 
age, to great abilities in bufinefs» and valour in the field. 

The Queen, upon the death of her husband King Edward^ 
ieot a meflenger to her brother Earl Rivers, with the news o^ 
t>a% important event ; and a letter, in wlwch ihe defired him to 
afiemble a body of troops in Wales, and with them to bring the 

S«9g Ring immediately to be crowned at London. £ttt the 
like of Buckingham and Lord Hailings, who had long been at 
Tariance with che Queen and her relations* confidered this pro- 
cjedure of the Queen's as intended to perpetuate the inftuence 
axtd authority of her and the Widville family. They, there- 
§aif^^ warmly oppofed the defign of levying forces to efcort the 
Ki&g to London, which they reprefented as the fignal for r^enew* 
iBg a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Haftings threatened to 
depart immediately to his government of Calais ; and other* 
among the Nobility of the tame party feemed determined to 
oppofe force by force. And Richard, Duke of Gloucefter, who 
sovtr afifumed a great appearance of regard and affedicn both for 
tike Queen and the young King, under pretence of pacifying 
tlie quarreU declared againft all appearance of an armed Power, 
whkh» he faid, might be dangerous, and was no way neceflkry. 
The Queen, therefore, truHing to the fincerity of Glouceiler's 
pioieffions of friendihip, and over awed by the vigour of the 
ojppo&tion, immediaiply difpatched aa order to Earl Rivers to 

difxiuia 



]» 1468, he gnmted a clMfter to the no cfteA, nottnthftandin^ the fU» 
Ctap^y ^ England, dated at Weft* tute of Premunire.^— -That to an- 
miofter, Nov. a, in which it was de-. fwer their own private endt, did 
dated, that the not fuffering the fome of our Kings render of no 
C^argy to enjoy their privileges, was efiedt thofe wife precautions whicfi 
tko vcafbn of the many and great were taken by the Parlianencs, to 
calamities with which the nation hinder the exorbitant iocreafCt of the 
kai^ been fo long afflided. For this power of the Clergy, 
nafbn he ordered, that, for the fu- In Ed ward the Fourth^s reign died 
twa^ no Royal Officer or Magiftrate John Hiia&iMG, the HiAorian and 
fitovtd concern themfdves with the Poet. He was bom in the North of 
JiBkm», rsf*h '^nd other tranfgrefliona England ; and was, we are told, an 
ttf the Clergy t that ti^wy fuit com < Efqoire <Sf an eminent parenrage* 
aatttcod by the King*s Judges, a^ainft He was a man addided both to arms 
mj member whatfoever of the body and arts : fais firfl military exploit 
9i thoCiergyt fliovld be looked npon was under Robert UmfreviHe, Go- 
as Toid I and that in fuch cafe the yemor of Roxborough caille ; and 
icJQoaiQni of Chancery ihoald be e( he greatly diftin^wilhcd bimfelf 

asatfift 
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ffirmirs kis troops, that they might give no caufe of offence 01 
the nation. 

Accordingly Lord Rivers compliecl with this injunfitfoa $ 

0nd fbon after fet out with the King for London, accompaniel 

only by his ordinary attendants. The Duke of Gloucefter, m 

thesiean time, fee out from York, attended by a numeronstrai'ns 

«.nd when he reached Northampton, he was joined by the Dakft 

of Buckingham, with whom he had before held private coafal* 

Cations* and who was alfo attended by a fplendid reti««ei» 

C31oacefter anderftood that the young King was expeded ^ 

^•come that way, and therefore waited his arrival, under preteac* 

of conducing him in perfon ^ London. When £dward and 

hh attendants were arrived at Northampton, Gloucefter oIk 

lerved, that as that town was crowded, ana but ill fupplied widi 

provifions, the King would be better accommodated at &»mf 

Stratford^ about twelve miles further on the road to Loodwa* 

His propofal being approved of^ the King proceeded to tlie 

propofed place ; and Gloiicefler and Buckingham invited EaA 

Kivers to fpend the evening with them at Northampton ; whkk 

invitation he readily accepted, in hopes of encreafing tlidr 

friendlhip and confidence. Accordingly, they pafled a P'!'^ 

part of the night with great feeming harmony and frtendnipw 

But when they were gone to bed, Gloucefter and BuckinglMMi 

leized the keys . of the inn in which they were, and iecmcd 

Lord Rivers's fervants, and fet guards upon the road b e tw ee n 

Northampton and Stony Stratford. But th« Earl receiviAgUK 

formation of. their proceedings, went immediately to the 0«ke 

of Gloucefter^s chamber ; where he found him and Backifi|^ 

Lam, and others, in confultation together^ «poQ which, ok 

quiring into the meaning of their behaviour, they re^oadM9d 

£im with a deiign of keeping them at a diftance irom tlie 

King's perfon, and with endeavouring to promote difcord; aad 

then, without further ceremony, they caufed Lord Rivers to hm 

Seized by their adherents, and put into confinement. 

Earl Rivers being thus fecuxed, Gloucefter and BocktitghaHi 
foiled to Stf)ny Stratford, where they found the young King 

i«id^ 

againft the Scott, carrying arms and original letters. A c tta Oi artf 

againft them in feveral expeditions, we aic told, that be procured ce^KS 

He cdleaed out of all our hiilorica, from tlie Scotch recordi^ «^ att vlit 

whatever might tend to the proof ^ef iiomages paid by the Kinga af SoM^ 

*the antient vaffalage qf Scotland to land to th»fe of England, frofn tte 

the Crown of England ; and hearing reign of Athetilan, grandfon to Kinft 

there were in Scotland records that AKred, and which he prefented a» 

put chr matter beyond difpute, he Edward IV. which greatly Teoouft^ 

went thither wi(hJ|^at hazard in mended him co that Prince*« iair««r* 

diff^uife, and by hi^courteous and He wrote a chronicle in verfe o( atl 

infinuating behaviour, fo far ingia- the Rings of England from Brute t» 

tiated himfelf into the favour of the Edward IV. and was of a v^ry aiA* 

great men, that he procured tlie pri- vanuU ai^e when he died, 
viiege 9i looking into thUr refi'^rdi 
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leady to take horfe, and in expe£htion of his Governor I^ot 
fi> well bad the attendants of .the two Dukes guarded all ave- 
nues to his lodging, that he was entirely uoacquainced with 
what had happened at Northampton. .But he was foon unde- 
ceived ; for after Gloacefter and Buckingham had faluted Ed-I 
ward with great appearance of humility, they immediately, be- 
Hbre his face^ feized his companion, and half.brother, the Lord 
Kichard Gray, together with Sir Thomas Vaughan ; and theji 
they difmiffed all the King's retinue from about his perfon. It 
was in vain for the young King, by his tears and intreaties, to 
intercede for perfons fo near to him in bloOd, and fo dear to his 
tender years. The two Dukes pretended, that the Marquis of 
porfer, Earl Rivers, Lord Gray, and their party, had reCblved 
to deitroy all the Lords of the late King Edward's blood, and 
to rule the kingdom according to their will. The young King 
faid, that he would not undertake to vindicate the condud of 
the Marquis of Dorfet, of whi^h he was entirely ignorant 4 but 
that he would anfwer for the innocency of his uncle Rivers and 
llis brother Richard, who had always attended him fincehis fa-« 
ther's deceafe. All this, however, availed nothing ; the King 
was carried back to Northampton, and the next day Earl Rivers, 
Lord Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, were conveyed 
as prifoners to the callle of Pontefradt. 

As ibon as the queen wsis apprized of thefe proceedings, ihe 
at once conceived the whole defign of the Duke of Glqucefler, 
and confideringher brother and two fons as totally loft, fled for 
lefuge to Wellminfter- Abbey, accompanied by the Duke of 
York, who was about nine years of age, and her five daughters. 
The Dukes of Gloucefter and Buckingham did, however, bring 
the young King with great folemnity to London, where he was 
met by the Lord- Mayor,, and five hundred of the citizens, on 
the 4th of May, I483, before whom, and the Nobility, and 
Lords of the Council, the Duke of Gloucefter behaved bimfelf 
with fuch reverence to the King, that they had not the leaft 
fufpiciojn of his treachery ; fo chat he was declared Protedor of 
the Kind's perfon and kinj^dom. Richard having thus far 
gained hi* ends, the next point which he had in View was, to 
get the young Duke of York into his hands ; and for this pur- 
pofe he complained to the Council of the Queen's dbftinacy, la 
detaining the Duke of York difhonourably as a prifoner in a 
fanduary, to the fcandal of the Government, and the difcou- 
ragement of the young King, who fo m.uch defired his brother's 
company. Accordingly he prevailed npon the Council to fend 
Cardinal Bourchier, Archbiihop of Canterbury (/}, at the 

head 

(/) HENRY BOURCRTER wa9 Countefsof Stafford, and brother to 
ihQ fon of William Hourchier, E.irl Hdnry, Earl of Effex 5 and it U fap- 
ff Ewe in Ncrmantiy, and tiie pofed that be was born at Haw(led 

in 
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Head of a deputation of Lords, to require the Queen to give up 
the Duke ot York. It was with great difficulty that they 
brought the Queen to deliver up her fon ; nor could the Arch- 
biihop prevail upon her, till he had told her that the Council 
had come to a determination- to take him from the faacluary by 
open force. When the Queen had, at length, with the utmo4 
grief and reluftance, delivered up the Duke of York to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, that Prelate, who had not the moft 
diflant fulpicion of Glouccfter's deiigns, carried the youne 
Prince to him ; upon which the Prote£lor eagerly embraced and 
kifled his nephew, protefHng, upon his fbul, that nqthing wa3 
fo dear to him as this child, except his brother the King ; to 
whom he brought him, and with great flate conveyed them both 
to the Tower, pretending that he did that for their better fafety. 
However, Gloucefter now imparted to Buckingham, who was a 
Nobleman of bad principles, his defign upon the Crown ; and 
Buckingham, upon Gloucefter's making him very liberal pro- 
mifes, engaged to fupport him in all his enterprizA. Richard's 
next point was to bring over Lord Halbngs into his meafures ; 
but he found, upon trial, that notwithftanding that Nobleman's 
readinefs to a^ in oppoiition to the Widville family, he was yet 
warmly attached to the intereft of the late King's children. 
Gloucefter, therefore, immediately doomed him to defb-u^lion. 
7. 2 O The 

in Eilex, one of the family feats of during his refidence on that See. 

the Bourchiers. He had his educa- Among other things, it is faid, that 

tion at Oxford, and was Chancellor he never once celebrated mafs, or di« 

of that Univerfity three years, vix, vine fervice, in his cathedral church, 

from 1434 to 1437. His fi eft dig- excep*^ on the day of his inl^aliation. 

nity in the Church was that of Dean However, he at length mounted to 

of St. Martinis in London ; from the pinnacle of chy rch preferment, 

which, in 1434* he was advanced by being elefled Archbifhop of Cahter- 

Pope Engenius IV. to the See of bury, in the room of John Kemp, ia 

Worcefterj but his confecration was. 1454; and the concurrence of Pope 

deferred till the following year, on Nicholas V. being readily obtained, he 

account, as is fuppofed, of a defed was inftalled witli great folemnity. 

in point of age. He had not fat a At the clofeof the fame year, he re« 

fall year, before he was ele^ed by ceived the red hat from Rome, being 

the Monies of Ely Bifhopof that See, created Cardinal-Pried of St. Cyria-- 

and confirmed therein by the Pope ; cut in Thermis. The next year he 

but the King refufing his content, was made Lord High Chancellor of 

B?urchier dkl not dare to comply England, but refigned that office in 

with the eledion, for fear of incur- Oftober the year following. He pre- 

ring the cenfure of the laws, which fided ovec the Church thirty-two 

forbad, under very fevere penalties, years in- the mod troublefome times 

the receiving the Pope*s Bull without of the Englifh Government ; being 

the King's leaxe. Neverthelefs, fe- Archbifhop, of Canterbury in the f\ic- 

vcn or eight years after, the See of ceiTive reigns of Henry Vf. Edward 

Ely ftlll continuing vacant, and the . IV. Edward V. Richard IIL and 

King con renting, he was tranflated Henry VIL And it appears that 

thither in 1443. '^^^^ Prelate has Bourchier enjoyed the Prelacy fifty- 

heen charged with great miibehaviour one -years from the time of his fird 

confecration j 
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The Prote^or now began to think it time to rid his hands of 
the fjrifoners at Pontefradk, whofe death woald deprive the Royal 
Family of a very confiderable fupport. For tnis parpofe, he 
difpatched an order for their execution to Sir Thomas Raddiffe, 
Governor of Pontefrad caftle, a man devoted to his will. And 
Radcliffe having already levied a body of ^\e, thoufand men for 
the fervice of Richard, and having of courfe nothing to fear 
from the refentment of the people in the neighbourhood, he or- 
dered Earl Rivers*, Lord Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaug- 
han, to be immediately beheaded without any form of trial; 
and this was accordingly executed on the very fame day, and 
about the fame time, that Lord Haflings was alfo beheaded ia 
the Tower by order of the Duke of Glouceftei- (^). 

Thus 

confecration ; a longer time, it has That it is not neceflary to fa1v:ation, 

been obferved^^han is to be found in to believe that the body of Chrift is 

the hidory of any other En;li(h Bi- materially contained in the Sacra • 

Ihop. This Primate ia faid to have ment.— -We are alfo told, that bcfides 

been a man of good learning ; and thefe tenets, he fet afide the authority 

was a benefador to the Univerfity of of the four naoft celebrated Latin fs- 

Cambridge, and to the churches of thers, St. Jerome, St. Ambrofe, St. 

Canterbury, Worcefter, and Ely. He Auguftine, and St. Gregory the 

died in i486. Great ; nor would he allow them 

While Archbilhop Bourchier pre- greater weight, than the ftrength of 

fided over the EngliHi Church, a very their reafoning. and the merit of 

remarkable and uncommon incident their dodrine, conveyed. In fliort, 

occurred. One of the Biihops was he maintained, that matters of faiih 

publickly charged with herefy \ and could only be judged by natural rea* 

on this account Bourchier cited the foa. Bifiiop Peacock, however. 

Prelate to appear before him at his though .he appears to have been a 

Palace at Lambeth in 1457. This nian of great abilities, had not forti- 

Prelate, who lay under fuch a griev- tude enough to fupport himfelf un. 

otts imputation, was Reginald der perfecution. For being convi^d 

PxACOCK, Bifliop of Chichefter. of herefy before Archbifliop Bourchier, 

When he was at Oxford, he had ac- he made a public recantation of bis 

quired fuch great reputation there, opinions at St. Paulas crofs. However, 

that the Regents difpenfed with the this was not thought fuflficient atone, 

ufual folemnity, when he was ad- ment to the Church; for he was after, 

mitted Dodor in Divinity. He was wards deprived of his See, and fenr 

firft promoted to the See of Afaph, to live at Maidftone, having a certain 

and afterwards tranflated to that of penfion afllgned him for his fnbiif- 

Chichefter. This Prelate maintained tence \ but he died foon after. He 

publicly, both in preaching and is faid to have laboured many years 

writing, the following dangerous in. tranllating the Scriptures into Eng- 

and heretical opinions. That it is li(h j and he wrote ten treatifes on 

not necefl'tfy to falvation, to believe different fubjeds. 

in the Holy Catholic Church. That (^) The Prote^lor having fud. 

it is not neceflary to falvation, to be- denly and unexpe^dly caufe^ Lord 
lieve that which every general Coun- Haftings to be beheaded in the 

cil doth univerfally ordain, approve, Tower, then caufed the guards to 

or determine, ihould neceflarily, tor feize upon the ArchbiAiop of York, 

the help of our faith, and the falva- the Bilhop of Ely, and the Lord 

tian of our fouls, be approved and Stanley, whom he confined in the 

maintained by all faithful Chridians. Tower. But as Hafttngs was very 
That the univerfal Church may err popular among the citizens of Lon- 

in matters which pertain unto faith, don^ Richard thought it neceflary to 

make 
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Thus fell, in the forty-firft year of his age, Anthony, Earl 
Rivers. He was, without difpute, one of the moft accomplifhed 
?^oblemen oi that age ; and of whom Sir Thomas More fays, 
§^ir hand facih difcernas manure^ aut confilio prompthr : he was a 
man of fuch abilities, that it was difficalt to diftinguifh whether 
lie was more able to advife, or to execute in affairs of State. 
Mr. Horace Walpole fays of Earl Rivers, that " the credit of hi^ 
** filler (the Queen), the countenance and example of his 
•* Prince, the boiileronfnefs of the times, nothing foftened, no- 
" thing roughened the mind of this amiable Lord, who was as 
*' gallant as his luxurious brother-in-law, without his weak- 
•* neifes ; as brave as the heroes of either Rofe, without their 
*• favagenefs ; fludious in the intervals of bu(inefs, and devout 
** after the manner of thofe whimfical times, when men chal- 
** lenged others whom they never faw, and went bare-foot to 
** vifit fhrines, in countries of which they had fcarce a map." 

Earl Rivers publiihed three tranflations from the French ; the 
firft of which, fuppofed to be the fecond book ever printed in 
England, was printed at Weftminfterin 14779 under the follow- 
ing title, by Cajfton, the firft Euglifli Printers ** The Didtes or 
** Sayengis of the Philofophres ; tranflated out of Frenfh by 
*• Antone Eric of Ryvyers, Lord of Scales and of the Ifle of 

2 O 2 " Wyght, 

make fome apology to them for the could to provide for the peace of the 

fuddennefs of his execution. He city, againil a danger which was not 

therefore fent a medage to the Lord yec quite over. And within two 

Mayor and Aldermen, requiring their hours after ihe death of Haftings, a 

immediate attendance in the Tower, long proclamation under the Great 

And, in the mean time, be and Buck- Seal was published in the city, enu* 

ingham cafed themfelves up in rufty merating that Nobieman*s offences, 

armour j and when the Magidrates and apologizing for the fuddennefs 

of London arrived, be affuied them, of his execution. Jt was remarked, 

t)Hit the Lord Ha^ags, and fome that this proclamation was drawa 

others, had formed a plot againft his up with uncommon care and elci- 

Ufe, He (aid, he had not been ap« gance, and faiily engro0<xl on parch- 

prized of their defign till ten in the meat ; and appeared evidently, 

morning, but the evidence againft therefore, to be a work of time, 

them was fo ftrong and convincing. And it was obferved by a merchant 

that the King and Council found it in the city, that this proclamation 

abfolucely neceflary to piit Haftings was certainly drawn by the fpirit of 

to immediate death, as they were in- prophecy. 

formed that a great number of peo- Glouceder had charged JANE 

pie were ready to make an infurrec- SHORE, one of the miftrefles of 

tion in his favour: that, in fuch a the late King Edward, with having 

dangerous dilemma, he had been been an accomplice with Lord Haft-; 

obliged, for the fafety of his perfon, ings in his crimes, and in the con^ 

to put on the fiid armour he could fpiracy againft his life, in order, 

find ) and that he had fent for them therefore, to carry on the farce of 

to be witneifes of the truth, that they his accusations, he ordered the goods 

might acquaint the people, and pre- of Jane Shore to be fcized, and her 

yent or appeafe the commotions to be fummoned before the Council, 

which ill affeded perfons might en- to anfwer for the crimes of trpafon, 

4eavour to excite in the city. In forcery, and enchantment. Nothing, 

4kort, he defired them to do all they however, could be proved againit 

her. 
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*• Wyght, Dcfendour and Dire(5lour of the Siete Apc^Iiqae 
•* for our Holy Fader the Pope inthis Royame of Englond, un- 
*• clc and governour to my Lord the Prynce of Wales, i^c," 

The Earl, in his preface to this tran(lation« obfer\'es, Xhat 
every human creature is fuhjeft to the ftorms of fortune, mod 
perplexed with worldly adverfity, of which he had largely had 
iis part ; but having been relieved by the goodnefs of God, he 
was exhorted to dilpofe his recovered life to his fervice. And 
underllanding that there was to be a jubilee and pardon at St, 
James's in Spain, in 1473, he determined to make a voyage thi- 
ther; and when he fet lail from Southampton for thatparpofe, 
a gentleman in his company, named Lowys de Bretaylles, lent 
him, to pali away the time, this book of the Sayings of the Phi- 
lofc] Ixrs, in Titnch, which had been tranllatcd from the Latin 
by Johan de Teonvillc, Provoft of Paris. The Earl was very 
much taken wiih the wholefome and fweet fayings of the Pa v- 
NEMs ; and finding how " it fpeaketh univerially of the exam- 
*' pic, wtcl, anddocbine of aiie Kyngcs, Prynces, and to people 
** of every cllate ; lawdes vcrtue and fcience, blames vices and 
*• ignorance ;** thouph he could net then, nor in all that pil- 
griniaee, overfce it well at his plcafure, through the difpoiltions 
that bclorg to the taker of a jubilee and pardon, and the great 
acquaintance he found there, he intended at a more convenient 
time to be better acquainted with it. Remaining in this opi- 
nion, after the Kinr^ cc^mmanded him to attend upon the Prince, 
and having then leilure, he tranflated it into the Englifh lan- 
gua^^e. 

1 he work itfelf opens with the fayings of Sedechias, and fo 
goes on with thofe of many eminent antients ; as Homer, So- 
lon^ 

her, but Iicr incontinence with Ed- her duty by this gay and amoroui 
^ardand Haftings J ciimes not new, Morjarch, (he Hill made hcrfcif rc- 
and long known to all the world, fpcdiblc by her other virtues ; and 
She W2S, ihtrelore, fcnienccd by the the afccndant, which hcp charms 
fpirituat court to do pcnince, by and vivacity long maintained over 
walking in procifilon from the Bi- him, was all employed in ads of bc- 
(hop*s paljcc to bt. Paul's cliurch, ntficencc and humanity. She was 
Cloathed in a white (heit, \»>ith a ta- ftiil Torward to oppofe calumny, to 
per in her hand, and a crofs carried protedl the oppreflTed, to relieve the 
before her j a pumllimcnc which (he indij;;ent ; and her good offices, the 
underwent in the mofl graceful and genuine refult of her heart, never 
refigned manner. waited the folicitation' of prcfents, 
** This Lady (fays Mr. Hume) or the hopes of reciprocal favours, 
was born of reputable parents in But (he lived not only to feel the bit- 
London, was well educated, and ternefs of (hame, impofed on her by 
mr^riicd to a fubflar tial citizen j but this barbarous tyrant, but to experi- 
unhappily, views of intcreft, more tnce m old age and poverty, the in- 
than the maid's inclinations, had gratitude of thofe Courtiers who had 
been tJonfulted in this match, and long folicited her friendfliip, and 
her mind, ihouph framed for virtue, been proteftcd by her credit. No 
had proved unable to rcfift the allure, one, among the great multitudes 
itienrs of Edward, who folic ted her whom (he had obliged, appeared to 
favours.^ But while feduccd from bring her confolatlon or reMef t (ht 

. languiihed 
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Ion, Flippocrates, Pythagoras, Diogenes, Socrates, Plato, Ari- 
ftotle, and others. ** The mofl remarkable circnmdano^ at- 
** tending this book (as Mr. Walpole obfer^-es) is the gallantly 
** of the Earl, who omitted to tranflatc part of it, becaafe it 
** contains farcafms of Socrates a^ainll the fair fex : and it is no 
•* Icfs remarkable, that his Primer rentcred to tranflate the fa- 
•* tire, and add it to his Lordifcip's pcrformcnt'e ; yet with aa 
** apology for his prefa notion." 

As this apology of Caxton's appears to be a kind of {peci- 
men of the wit and pleafantry of thit age, our readers will, 
perhaps, not be difpleafed to fee it. We ihall, however, ' take 
the liberty of making fome little alteration in the phrafe and or- 
thography. ** I find (fays^ Caxton) that my faid Lord hath !eft 
** cnt certain and divers ccnclunrns touch: ne women ! wherein I 
*• marvel that my faid Lord hath net written them, or what 
** fhoTild move him fo to do, cr what caufe he had at that time. 
** But I fupoofe that fome fairLEdv hath dc'2rd him to leave it 
** o-Jt of his bock ; or elfe he was amorous on fome Noble 
** Lady, for wh*: Te love he wo'jld not fet it in his book ; or eiic 
" for the very aseciirn, la\e, and goodwill, that he hath onto 
** ALL Ladies and Gextlzwomen, he thcnght that Socrates 
** fpared the sot he, and wrote of vv^meit more than truth. 
** Fcr if he had written uTon^ly cor.cemir.^ women, he on^ht 
•* cot, nor would not be believed in his ctht:r dictes and sav- 
" isGS. But i perceive that my faid Lord kncweth verily, rtii^f 
** fach faults are not to be found in the women bam and dwel- 

" ling 

Ur-^niihcd out her life in foltnidc and nrxt end^avcnred to infcfc into the 

iii'HfCvxe z and amidft a Court, enu- people's minds a bad opinion of tbe 

red to the mcil atrocious ci.-nes, ths I2 » Kin^ Edward's aQ.nin:ltratioii, 

fraU;;ri of e'.ils woman jufli.'ied ail and fonoe dcubu js Co tr»« kgitiiuacy 

vioLdticns of frienrit:p :c./ardi !.?r, of faiach idrcn j which, by the hctp 

acd ail ob'Jvica cf forn".:.- /^vou'S." of the Duke of Buckingham*! ma* 

Richard wis not fjtirSti with ni^ement of thz Lord Mayor an<l 
tavio^ftrip5>5d ihi$ unhappy woman feme of the citizens of London, was 
of her httic fubfiancc, and cxpct'ed improved in: a a pretended popular 
hsr to public fhame J but, it u faid, cen.ar>d,t'.atihe young Prince IhouJd 
he ercn jnade :: penal for any 03. to be laid aUdc, and Richard, inftead of 
iMTtLih l.cr wi::* .odv,:n^, or the com- Protc^or, cc declared King 5 which 
iron recclfarits of ne. But not- at firlt he affected to refafe, but foon 
w:.:MUn<din^ his cruel orders, (he changed bis mind, and accepted. 
ivM iCwnd fome rcrisf froai privarc Accor^-nT-ly Richard III. was pro- 
per^ ns, a-id was aiive in the rtizn of ciain->ed Kinj oa the zid of June, 
Henry VI lU ^--^ Sir Thomas More 1483, and crowned witn nncommoa 
knew \xr , thca^h (hz wjs ti.:rn mag:: licence en the 6th of July fol- 
w.incat any rerrralns of her foTr.er lownj, lojetuer with Anne his 
beaut>, except the elegance of ncr Qacep, daughter to Richard Neril, 
perfcn, and the regularity of her is^^ Eari of Warwick, whom he had now 
tare^, wnich no years nor catamities married. And fooa after, according 
ccul- cr.t^reiy cciiroy. to Sir Thomas More, and the genc- 

T'ae D-ike of Cioucefter having rality of cur biftorians, the two 

remcved Earl Riircrs, Lord Haft.ngs, young Princes, the lace Kind's foas, 

and thcfe whom he thought ftood wer« fiootbefcd io the Tower, 
in the way of hi& ambicioo. 



<* Hngio THESE PARTS, or regions of the world. Socrates was 
" ajGREEK, born in a diflant coantry from hence, which coun- 
** t^ is all of other conditions than this is ; and men and 
«« women of other nature than they be here in this coantry ; 
*< for I WOTS well, of whatfoever condition women be in 
•* Greece, the women of this country are right good, ivise, 
'* pleasant, humble, discreet, sober, chaste, obbdz- 
** ENT to their hufbands, true, secret, stedfast, ever 
" BUSY, and never idle, temperate in speaking, and via- 
« Tuous in ALL their works; or at leaft should be fo. For 
** which caufes fo evident, my faid Lord, as I fuppofe, thought it 
" was not of necefTity to fet in his book the fayings of his an. 
** thor, Socrates, touching women, fiat forafmuch as I had 
<< commandment of my faid Lord to corredt and amend, where I 
*' fhould find fault ; and other find I none, fave that he hath left 
" out thefe dictes and sayings of the women op Greece ; 
** therefore in accomplifhing his commandment, forafmuch as I 
<< am not certain whether it was in my Lord's copy, or not ; or 
*' elfc, peradventure, that the wind hath blown over the leaf 
** at the time of tranflation of his book, I purpofe to write the 
«• fame fayings of that Greek, Socrates, which he wrote of the 
** women op Greece, and nothing of them of this realm, 
«< whom, I fuppofe, he never knew ; for if he had, I dare 
«* plainly fay, tnat he would have reserved them in espe- 
*' ciAL,in his faid dides. Always not prefumingto put and fet 
<* them in my faid Lord's book, but in the end, apart, in the 
** rehearfal of the work ; humbly requiring all them that ihall 
** read this little rehearfal, that, if they find any fault, they wiH 
" impute it to Socrates, and not to me." 

There is in the Archbiihop's library at Lambeth, a very beau* 
tiful manufcript of this work of Earl Rivers, written in a faijf'^ 
reQ;ular, and even a Roman hand ; and having before it an iUu« 
mmation, or painting in miniature, reprefcnting the Earl intro- 
ducing Caxton to Edward IV, his Queen, and the Prince 5 of 
which Mr. Walpole hath favoured the public with an engraving, 
in the firfl volume of his Catalogue of the Royal and 
Noble Authors of England. . 

The next performance of this Nobleman's, was a tranflation 
of Xhe Morale Proverbes of Chrystyne of Pise. The 
authorefs of this work, Chriftina, was daughter of Thomas of 
Pifa, otherwife called of Boulogjne, whither ncr father removed* 
She wrote in French, and flourilhed about the year 1400. *^ In 
** this tranflation," fays Mr. Walpole, *' the Earl difcovered new 
'< talents, turning the work into a poem of two hundred and 
<* three lines, (he greatefl part of which he contrived to make 
** conclude with the ietter £ : an inftance at once of his Lord- 
^' fhip's application, and of the bad tafte of an age, which had 
** witticflms and whims to ftruggle with, as well as ignorance.'* 

Earl Rivers's third piece was, " The boke namyd Cordy al, 
M whiche trete(h of the foure lait thinges : Peth» Jugemen^. 

^* Hcllc, 
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'' Helle, Heven." This is likewiie a tranflation frcAii the 
French ; bat the original author is not named. It was printed 
hy Caxton in 14^9. 

Be£des thefe pieces, Caxton fays, that Earl Rivers* ** made di- 
*^ verfe Balades agenil the seven dedely Synnes." 

It is jaftlv obferved by Mr. Walpole, that Earl* Rivers, and 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcefter, of whom we have given a fhort ac- 
count eUewhere, contributed very mach, by their countenance 
and example, to the reftoration of learning in this kingdom. 
Bat an event which happened at this perioi^ of the utmofl im- 
portance to the republic of letters, contributed more than any 
thing befides, to tne diffufion and propagation of learning and 
fdence ( b ). This was, the Invention of PRINTING. This 
art was firft difcovered and pradifed at Mentz in Germany, 
about the yezi 1455. '^^ ^7 ^ Haerlem in Holland hath, in- 
deed, put in a claim for the honour of this invention ; but its 
claim appears to have been generally rcjeded, and upon good 
grounds. The art of Printing was firfl introduced and praoifed 
u England by William Caxton (/ }. 

We ate told, that Pope Nicholas the Fifth patronized this new 
art. It appears, however, that the Romifh Cleigy were early 
alarmed at the confequences which would probab^ refult from 
this invention. They were yerf apprehenfive, that it might 
tend to make the people too knowing to fabmit to the ufurpa- 
tions of the Papal See. Cardinal Wolfey, in a letter to the then 
P6pe, obferved. That hb Holinefs could not be ignorant what 
divers efieds the new invention of Printing had produced ; for 
as it had brought in, and reftored books and Teaming, fo together 
it had been the occafion of thefe feds and fchifins which daily 
appeared in the world, but chiefly in Germany ; where men be- 
gin now to call in queition the p-eftnt faith and Umits •/ tht 
Cbureb^ and to examine how far religion is departed from its pri- 
mitive infHtudon. And that which was particularly to be moft 
Immentid^ they had exhorted Uy and ordinary men to rtad tbt Serifs 
tmres^ and to fray in tbtir vmigar tongiu. That if this were fuf- 
fered, befides all other dangers, the common people at laft might 
come to believe, that there was not fo much u/t of the CUrgj : for 
if men were perfuaded once, they could make tbtir onom ^waj^ to 
GOD, and the prayers in their aativo and ordinary lanpuige might 

pierce 

{b) Anodier event which alfo (i) WILUAM CAXTON was 

l u ppc d c d abom this period, was very born about the latter end of the 

favoanUe to the reftoration oi leign of King Henry IV. in the 

learning in Europe. This was the Weald, or woody part of Kent. He 

taking of Conftantinopic in 1453, was ioftruded at home in reading 

by Bffahomet the Second \ in confe- and writing \ in which, confidering 

qoence of which, great numbers of the times, he atuined to confiderable 

learned men were driven into July, proficiency. He aiterwards attained 

who greatly contribntsd towards the fome knowledge of both Ladn and 

revival of the arts, and the parity of French. When he was about fifteen 

the almoft foffoucn tongues. or fixtcen, he was put apprentice to 

Mr* 
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pierce Heaven a£ well as in Latin : how much would the aotho- 

rity of the Mass fall ? how prejudicial might this prove to all 

Eccleiiallical Orders ? 

The obfervations of the venerable John Fox on this fubjed, 

arc worth pcrufal. " By Printing (faitJi he) tongues are known, 
•knowleclge groweth, judgement encreafeth, books are dif- 
perfed, the Scripture is £en, the DoftOrs be read, ftories be 
opened, times compared, truth difcemed, falfhood deteded, 
and with finger pointed, and all through the benefit of Print- 
ing. Wherefore I fuppofe, that either the Pope muft aboliih 
Pnnting, or he mufl feck a new world to reign over : for clfe, 
as this world ftandeth. Printing doub|lefs will aboliih him. 
But the Pope, and all his college of Cardinals, muft this un- 
derfland, that through the light of Printing the wo^d bcgin- 
neth now to have eyes to fee, and heads to judge. He cannot 
walk fo invifible in a net, but he will be fpied. And although 
through might, he flopped the mouth of John Hufs before, 
and of Jerome, that they might not preach, thinking to make 
his kingdom fure ; yet, inftead of John Hufs and others, 
God hath opened the prefs to preach, whofe voice the Pope is 
never able to flop with all the puifTance of his triple Crown. 
By this Printing, as by the gift of tongues, and as by the fingu- 
lar organ of the Holy Ghoft, the dodlrine of the Gofpel 
foundeth to all nations and countries under Heaven, and what 
God revealeth to one man, is difperfed to many, and what is 
known in one nation, is opened to all. 

" Thefirft and beft were tor the Bifhop of Rome, by the be- 
nefit of Printing, to learn and know the truth. If he will 
not, let him well underftand that Printing is not fet up for 
nought. To ftrive againft the ftream it availeth not. What 

" the 



Mr. Robert Large, a Mercer, who, to continue and confirm the treaty 
after having been Sheriff and Lord of trade and commerce between his 
Mayor of London, died in 1441, MajeAy and l^hihp, Duke of Bur- 
leaving by will thirty.four marks to gondy j or, if they found it necef- 
his apprentice, William Caxton ; a fary, to make a new one. They are 
confiderable legacy in thofe days, and Ailed, in tlie commiiHon, AmbafD- 
an early teAimony of Caxton*s ^ood dors and fpecial Deputies. When 
behaviour and integrity. Caxton tlie marriage was concluded, in 1468, 
went abroad to fettle, the fame year between King £dward*s fi/Ver, the 
that his maAer died, and was then Lady Margaret, and Charles, Puke 
in fo much reputation and efteem, of Burgundy, on that Princefs^s ar« 
as to be intrufted by the mercers rival at the iSukc's Court at Bnigef, 
company to he their agent or fadior Mr. Caxton appears to have been of 
in Holland, Zealand, Flanders, ^c, her retinue. He was now eititer one 
It feems he fpent about twenty-three of her houfhold, oc held fome con- 
years in thefe countries ; but he had Aant poA or office under her \ be- 
then acquired fuch an eminent cha- caufe, as he fays, he received of her 
rader for his knowledge, experience, a yearly fee or faJary, befides many 
and integrity, that in 1464 a coromif- other great benefits. And as he was 
fion was granted to him, and Richard now more expert than mod others 
Whetehill, £fq; by King Edward IV. in penmaniliip and languages, it is 

probable 
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^ the Pope hath loll, fince Printinjg and the Prefs began to 
<^ preach, let him cail his counters. Firfl, when Erafmus wrote^ 
** and Frobenius {k) printed, what a blow thereby was given to 
'* all Friars and Monks in the world ? and who leeth not, that 




again 

adds,*'' Almighty God, of his merciful Providence, feeing both 
** what lacked in the Church, and alfo how to remedy the fame, 
*' for the advancement of his gloxy, gave the underuanding of 
*' this excellent art or fcience of Printing ; whereby three fin- 
^ gular commodities at one time came to the world. Firil, the 

7. a P " pric«' 

probable that be was employed by ' fand foure handred and LXXHII.* 
the Dutcheft in fome literary way. This piece was dedicated by Caxton 
But It appears that he had partly at« to the King*s brother, the Duke of 
twined the myftery of Printing, and, Clarence. Caxton printed feveral 
as he hlmfelf fays, with great ex* other pieces, either of his own corn- 
pence, before he was thus apparently pofition, or tranAated by him. H« 
eilabliihed in her fervice, And he printed an Englifh tranflation of a 
was employed by the Dutchefs in French verdon of the iCneid, mod of 
Cranflating out of French a large vo- Chaucer*8 works, fome of Oower*s» 
lume, and afterwards in printing it. and Lydgate*s, and many other 
Ic appeared under the title Of, the pieces. His laft work was a tran^ 
JUeuyell of the H'tjhryt of Troye \ and flation from the French, of the holy 
is the fitH book, at ieait In being, or lives of the fathers hermits living In 
which we now know of, that was the deferts \ and we are informed by 
•ver printed in the En^ lilh tongue. Wynkln de Worde, his fttcceflbr, that 
Caxton fini/hed the printing of this be fini(hed his life and tranflation to<« 
work in 1471 1 but it does not ap« gether, on the fame day, In the yeac 
pear, that the art of Printing was 1491 1 when, it is fuppofed, he mud 
pradifed by him in England, till have been upwards of tourfcore years 
about three years after. By the edi. of age. 

cion of the Game of Cbefig which is * Whoever (fays Dr. Middleton) 

dated in 1474, Caxton appears to have ' turns over Caxton*s printed works, 

been then fettled in England $ and ' mull contra^ a tt(pe€t for him, 

this book is generally allowed to have ' and be convinced tliat he preferved 

been the firft fpecimen of the art * the fame character through life, of 

among us| and, as fueh, it has ' an honeil, modeft man| greatly 

been fo valued, that it is faid the Earl * induftrious to do good to his coun- 

of Pembroke, for a fair copy thereof^ * try, to the bed of his abilitiss, bv 

which was given him by Mr. Oran- * fpreading among the people fuch 

ger, prrfented him with a purfe of <' books as he thought ufeful to reli* 

forty gbineas. The title ii as fol- ' gion and good manners, which 

lows t * The game and play of the ' were chiefly trandated from the 

< ChefA I In which Thau^orities, * French. The novelty and ufeful. 

* Di^s, and Stories of auncient * aefs of his art recommended him 

* Dodours, Philofophers, Poetes, and ' to the fpecial notice and favour of 
' of other wyfe men been recounted, * the Great ; under whofe protec- 
' and applied unto the moralitie of ' tion, and at v^hofe expence, the 

* the publique wele, as well of the ' greateft part of his worlte were 

* Nobles, as Of the comyn people. ' publiflied.**— Works of Dr. Con- 

* Tranflated out of French, and im« yers Middleton, Vol. V. P. 354. 

< printed by WillUm Caxton, fy- (k) JOHN FROBENIUS was an 

* nittiid of, the laA day of Marche, eminent and learned German Printer, 

* the yere of our Lord Gtd, a thou* and a native of Hammelburgh in 

Franconia^ 
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price of all books is diminiflied ; fecondljs the fpeedy help 
•• of rcadinjr more furtlicred ; and thirdly, the plenty of all 

** good authors cnlar2:cd." Fox's Acts and Monuments, 

• Edit. i6ji. Vol. i. P. 927. 

Thus far our old Martvrolo^rifl. We cannot, however, dif- 

mifi ilie ful)jccl, without a further remark. — As the art of Print- 
ing is thus evidently of the greateft advantage to literature, (ci- 
eiicc, true reliction, and fociety in general ; fo it is alfo of the 
utmull imporiaiice to the intcrells both of civil and religious Li- 
berty, that the Frekdom of the Press fhould be inviolably 
roa'ntaincd. And every appearance, at any time, of any defign 
to deprive us of fo incilimablc a privilege, ought juflly to alarm 
us. ** The Prefs," fays Dr. Middleton, ** in all countries 
** wlicrc it can have its free courfe, will ever be found the fared 
guardian of right and truth ; and to that this particular coun- 
try, among tlie many great bleflings which it enjoys, is mani- 
fd'tly indebted for one of the greateft, its deliverance from a 
*• Popilh flavcry." ^ 

Mr. Hume fays (Ilift. of Eng. Vol. iii. P. 28k) that Earl 
Rivers ** firil introduced the nobis art of Printing into England." 
But that gentleman is evidently mirtaken in this particular. 
Earl Rivers did, indeed, countenance and employ Caxton, and 
appears to have introduced him to King Edward IV. But Cax- 
ton had introduced and pradlifod his art in England before he 
was employed by Earl Rivers. And none of our typographical 
antiquarians ever attributed this honour to that Nobleman. 

Franconi.1. FTe was the firft of the fuch a kind of connexion srs ufually 

Germnn Printers who brouK;lu the fuhfifts between a Printer and ati 

ait to any pci IcOIon j and being a Author, where each is endeavouring 

man of great jjrobity and piety, as to make the beft bargain he can, but 

well as Ikill, he was particularly it was a connexion of fricndftip and 

choice of the authors he printed, the iincereft cordiality. Erafmui 

The great reputation and c!ia raster loved the good qualities of Frobe- 

of this Printer, was the principal nius, as much as Frobenius could ad. 

motive which induced Er.ifmus to fix mire the great ones of Erafmus. Fro- 

his quarters at Bafil, in order to have benius died at Bafil in 1527, Jrcatly 

his own works printed by him. 1 he lamented, and particularly by Er-f- 

conncxicn between Erafmus and Fro- mus, who wrote his epitaph in 

benius grew very clofe and intimate j Greek and Latin, 
and it was not, it ha& been obfervcd. 
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The Life of MARGARET, 
Countefs of Richmond and Derby. 

THIS Lady was the only dauj^hter and heirefs of John 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerlet, (grandfon of JoJ^n of 
Ghent, Duke of Lancafter) by Margaret Be audi amp, 
his wife. She was born at Bletfhoe in Bedfordshire, 
in the year 1441. While fhe was very young, the Great Duke 
of Suffolk, Minider to King Henry the Sixth, folicited her in 
marriage for his fon, while the King wooed her for^his half-bro- 
ther, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, On {o nice a point, 
the good young Lady, we are told, advifed with an elderly gentle- 
woman ; who thinking it too great a decinon to take upon her- 
felf, recommended her to St. Nicholas, the patron of virgins^. 
Accordingly'L.'tdy Margaret, it is faid, followed the pious inftruc- 
tions Ihe had received ; and poured forth her fupplications and 
prayers with fach effect, that one morning, whether fleeping or 
waking fhe could not tell, there appeared unto her fomebody in 
the likenefs of a Bilhop, in a pontifical habit, v/ho tendered unto 
her the Earl of Richmond for her hufband. This, therefore, de- 
termined the point in favour of Edmund, to whom (lie was ac- 
cordingly married. Edmund, Earl of Richmond, furnamed of 
Haddam, was Uie fon of Owen Tudor, and Queen Catherine of 
Valois, widow of Henry V. And by him our Margaret, nov/ 
Countefs of. Richmond, had one fon named Henry, who was af- 
terwards King, by the title of Henry VII. 

On the 3d of November, 1456, the Earl of Richmond died, 
leaving Margaret, his Countefs, a very young widow, and his fon 
and heir, Henry, not above fifteen weeks old. After which ftie 
married Sir Henry Stafford, Knight, fecond fon to the Duke of 
Buckingham, by whom fhe had no ifTue. And foon after the 
death of Sir Henry Stafford, which happened about 1482, flie v/as 
married again to Thomas, Lord Stanley. 

It appears that her foa, the Earl of Richmond, was prefent at 
the battle of Tewkibury ; and as he was by his m.other's fide 
allied to the Houfe or* Lancaller, he had/idcd with Queen Mar- 
garet and the Lancaftrian party. But after their defeat al 
Tewkfbury, he had retired into Brittany, where he was weH re- 
ceived by Francis U. then Duke thereof, and protefted through- 
out the reign of Edv/ard IV. notwitliftanding all the intrigues of 
that Prince to get him into his hands. For his defcent^ whicb 
feemed to give him fome pretenfions to the Crown, had made 
him a great objedl of jealoufy to Edward. And on the acceffion 
of Richard IE. he alfo fent his agents to the Duke of Brit- 
tany, in order to get the Earl of Richmond delivered up ; but he 

2 P 2 did 
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did not fucceed in his defign. And the Duke of Buckingham, 
uho had been the principal inftrument of raifine Richard to the 
Throne, having conceived fomc difguft againft him, now fonned 
a deiign, in conjundlion with Morton, Bifhop of Ely, to de- 
throne the Ufurper, and raife Henry, Earl of Richmond, to the 
Throne. And it was propofed between them, that Richmond 
ihould marry Elizabeth, the eldeft daughter of Edward IV. and 
by that means unite the two Houfesof York andLancailer, and 
put an end to the cruel difTenfions and civil wars in which the 
Kingdom had been fo long involved, 

Buckingham and the Prelate thought it was neccflary to im- 
part this icheme to the Countefs of Richmond, that (he might 
inform her fon of their defign, and endeavour to procure the 
confent of the Queen -Dowager. And the Biihop, being inti- 
mately acquaintecl with one Reginald Bray, a fervant of the 
Countefs of Richmond, font for Sini, and acquainted him with 
the fecret; and Bray promifed to engage his miftrefs in the 
fcheme. And accoraingly the Countels, being acquainted with 
their plan, found it fo advantageous fo^- her fon, and, at the fame 
time, fo likely to fucceed, that it could not but receive her ap- 
probation, ohe, therefore, fent back Bray to the Duke of 
Buckingham, to inform him, that flie heartily approved of their 
fcheme, and was greatly obliged to them for their friei\dly in- 
tentions in behalf of her fon. And at the fame time (he affured 
him, that (he wopld endeavour to procure the confent of the 
Queen-Dowager to the intended marriage. As to the Biihop of 
ply, he had taken ;in opportunity tocrofs the fea to Flanders ; 
from Wiience he fent a letter to Buckingham, exhorting him to 
proceed in his enterprize, and affuring nim, that he could be of 
pQore fervice to him on the continent, uian in Englan4* 

In purfuance of the fcheme which was now concerted, thp 
Countefs of Richmond employed her phyfician. Dr. Lewis, a 
Welfhman, to carry the propofals to the Queen-Dowager, who 
ftill remained in the fanftuary of Weftminfter, bewailing the 
untimely death of her two fpns, Lewis's employment was G>mt- 
what hazardous ; for he did not know whether the Queen-Dowa- 
ger might not look upon him as a fpy, and fo betray him to Ri- 
chard, who was daily foliciting her, with very liberal promifeS| 
to quit the fanduaiy. And the phyfician had the greater rcafon 
to apprehend this, as the Countefs of Richmond then appeared 

£ublicly in Richard's Court, her hufband. Lord Stanley, being 
ord Chamberlain of the Houihold. However, Lewis, who was 
a man of ability, and managed the negociation with the Queen- 
Dowager with addrefs, found that revenge for the murder of her 
brother Earl Rivers, and of her three fons, apprehenfions for her 
furviving family, and refentment of her confinement and oppref- 
iions, e'afily overcame all her prejudices againft the Houfe of 
Lancafter, and procured her approbation of a marriage, to which 
the age an4 birth, as well as the prefent fituationof the two par- 
ties, feemed fo naturally to invite theqi. 4nd flie engaged f ) 

heartily 
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heartily in the fcheme, as to fecretly borrow a fum of moiney in 
the city, and fend it over to the Earl of Richmond, requiring 
his oath to fulfil the marriage with her daughter Elizabeth, as 
(bon as he fhould arrive in England ; and, in cafe of her eldeft 
daughter's death, to eipoufe her younger daughter Cecily, The 
Queen-Dowager alfo advifed Richmond to levy as many foreign 
forces as pofTible ; and promifed to join him, on his firft appear* 
ance, with all the friends and adherents of her family. 

The Countefs of Richmond having fucceeded in her negocia- 
tion with the Queen-Dowager, immediately employed Reginald 
Bray to refort to all the friends of the Lancailer family, and to 
prepare them for ' an infurredtion againft the Ufurper. He had 
inflxudipns, at the fame time, to truft them with the fecret of 
the propofed match between the Earl of Richmond, and the 
Princefs Elizabeth. And as the fleps which Richard had taken 
to afcend the Throne, had made him univerfally detefted, the 
nation in general appeared extremely defirous of feeing the king- 
dom delivered from the government of the Ufurper. And the 
Countefs of Richmond difpatched one Chriftopher Urfwick, a 
Prieft, into Brittany, to acquaint her fon Henry with the mea- 
fures which were taking in his favour. 

The defign of raifing the Earl of Richmond to the Throne of 
England, was fo much favoured by the Duke of Brittany, that 
he furnifhed the Earl with a fleet of fifteen fail, on board which 
were embarked five thoufand men. But King Richard having 
early intelligence of the Duke of Buckingham'sjprojeft, and of his 
negociations in favour of Richmond, took efFed^ual care to dis- 
appoint both. The Duke's forces he defeated by furprize, made 
himfelf mailer of his perfon;^ and beheaded him. And as to the 
Earl of Richmond, he prevented his landing, by keeping a 
flrong fquadron at fea, and guards on all the coafls. So tnat 
when the Earl, with his fmallfleet, approached the Welih fhore^ 
he faw it was impradticable to land, and therefore bore away to 
Dieppe, where he fafely arrived, and from* thence went by land 
into Brittany. 

In 1 48 A, the Countefs of Richmond, with her fon Henry, 
and feveral others, were attainted in Parliament. The Countefs's 
attainder was, probably, owing to fome difcovery made by Ri-* 
chard, of the fhare fhe had in the meafures which had been taken 
in behalf of her foi^. However, fhe was only ordered into the 
cuflody of her own.hufband, the Lord Stanley, who was fo much 
in Richard's favour, as to have been appointed by him High 
Conflable of England. 

This attempt to dethrone Richard having been thus fruflratcd, 
he difmifTed his forces, and laid up and unrigged his fleet, as if 
he had been entirely removed from danger : a procedure by no 
means agreeable to the ufufd fagacity othis charader ( m ). And 

after 

( m ) After the (jeath of Bucking- Richard paid his Court to the Queen- 
)Kim. ^nd the retreat of Richpiond, Dowager with great art aad addrefs, 

and 
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after the Earl of Richmond's return to Brittany, Peter Landais, 
Miniiler to the Duke of Brittany, and by whom that Prince was 
en ^ rely governed, entered into a treaty with Richard for pat- 
ting the Earl into his hands. But the Bifhop of Ely, who re- 
mained an exile in Flanders, having difcovered this defign, gave 
notice of it to the Earl of Richmond, and advifed him to fly into 
Fiance. This advice he immediately purfued, but yet had a 
narrow efcape ; for a troop of horfe who were fcnt to retake 
hiiH, were but an hour too late. 

On Henry's arrival in France, he was well received by the 
French King, Charles VUJ. who promifed him his proteAion and 
alTiilance : nor had he been long at that Court, before the Earl 
of Oxford, who wasaprifonerat Calais, prevailed upon the Go- 
vernor of that important fortrefs to embrace his intereft, and to 
go with him into France, in order to confult on anew invaiion of 
England. Accordingly the French King ha\dng furniihed the 
Earl of Richmond with about two thouland troops, he fet fail 
from Havre-de-Grace on the firft of Auguft, 1485, and landed 
at Mi Ifcrd -Haven on the feventh of the fame month. 

Henry had no fooner landed, than he fent an exprefs to his 
mother, the Countefsof Richmond, intreating her to ufe all her 
intereft with her hufband. Lord Stanley, and his friends, to join 
him on his march to London. Biit it is faid that the anfwer 
which he received ' to this exprefs, was extremely dark and 
doubtful. Forafter Henry's landing, Richard began to be very 
fufpicious of Lord Stanley, and his brother Sir William ; and, 
therefore, though he empowered Lord Stanley to levy forces for 
his fervice, he ftill retained his eldell fon, George Stanley, Lord 
Strange, as a pledge of his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on 
that account, obliged to be very cautious and referved in his 
proceedings. He raifed a confiderable body of his friends and 
adherents in Lancafliire and Chelhire, but without openly de- 
claring himfelf. However, he fent the Earl of Richmona pri- 
vate aiTurancesof his friendly intentions towards him ; but, not- 
wdthilanding, the armies on both fides knew not what to infer 
from the doubtfulnefs of Stanley's behaviour. 

Henry, 

« 

and made fuch warm proieftations of very opportunely for this fwheme; 

friendfnip and ret^.ird, and fo many but her death was generally fuppofKl 

pion.ifes ot" taking her family and to have been haflened by poiibn, 

iVknds into high favour, and ad- And the Queen- Dowager, eager to 

vancing; thon to places of truft and recover her influence and autboricy, 

importance, that he prevailed upon confented to this alliance ; though 

her to leave her fanduary, and to Richard had procured the murder of 

put herfelf and her daugnters into her three fons, and of her ' brother. 

his hands. But he carried his views She even wrote to all her adherents, 

ilill farlher, for the eftablilhment of and among the reft to her fon the 

hU Throne. He formed a defign of Marquis of Dorfet, defirinf; them to 

efpoufing his niece, the Princefs Eli- withdraw from the Earl of Rich- 

zabeth, and a difpenfation for that mond : an injury which Henry never 

purpofe was applied for at the Court afterwards forgave. ' 
0i Rome. Hi* Queen, Anne, died 
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Heniy, after his landing, had been joined by great numbers of 
the Weiih; and after he "had pafled the Severn at Shrewlbury, h6 
was alfo joined by many of the Englifli. Richard, however, had 
aifembled an army double in number to that of Henry. And 
the two armies met each other at Bofworth, near Leicefter, on the 
twenty-fecond of Auguft ; and early in the morning they were 
both drawn out in order of battle. Soon after the battle began^ 
Lord Stanley, with the troops under his command, declared for 
the Earl of Richmond ; and he was foon after joined by Sir 
William Stanley. This infpired Henry's foldiers with frelh cou- 
rage, and threw Richard's army into confuiibn. In fhort, Ri- 
chard's army was totally defeated, and he himfelf was flain', 
though not till he had difplayed the moft defperate courage ( « ) ; 
having reigned only two years and two months. Richard had 
worn a Crown on his head during the battle, and it being after- 
wards found by 5ir William Stanley, he put it on the head of the 
Earl of Richmond ; and the foldiers called out unanimouily, 
** Long live King Henry !" Henry VII. was crowned on the 
30th of Odlober; but he did not marry the Princefs Elizabeth 
till the 1 8th of January, i486. 

Thus had the Countefs of Richmond the high fatisfaftion of 
feeing her fon raifed to the Throne of England ( » ). And her 

hufband, 

- . . ... ^ _ ^ 

( « ) Richard finding himfelf de- fword in his hand. His body, after 

lei ted by Lord, Stanley, and his bro- the battle, was found in the field, 

ther, Sjr William, collected all his covered with enemies, and all be- 

force, "and . made a mofl furious fmeared with blood. It was thrown 

charge opon the center of the ene- naked acrofs an horfe, and carried 

my's army, where he underAood the thus to Leicefler, and afterwards in- 

£arl of Richmond comnnnded in terred in the Cray.Friars church of 

perfon. He difplayed a valour, wor« that place. 

thy of a better caufe. Richard Richard III; notwithflanding the 

was of a low flature ; but his fpirits, iniquitous fleps which he took to 

a^vity, and addrefs, fupplied aU de. afcend the Throne, was in a politi- 

fe^s in his Arength and perfon ^ no- cal fenfe not a bad King. At lead, 

thing could withfland his fury ; he it is certain, that he enadted wife 

pierqed the front ranks ; he opened laws, governed the people, in gene- 

his way to his rivaFs perfon, and ral, with moderation, and took great 

drove againfl him with fury, in hopes care to promote and extend trade 

tliat by Henry^s death he fhould de- and commerce. 

€ide the' con tell between them. He ( ) It mu ft, however, be acknow- 

laid Sir William Brandon, the £arl*s ledged, that Henry*s title vva& but a 

ftandard- bearer, dead at his ftset ; he very indifferent one.' All his title by 

overthrew jSir. John Cheyney, who defcent he derived from his mother, 

fupplied Brandon*a place ; he filled the Dutchefs of Richmond, who, as 

the place wh^re he fought with we have already feen, was of tlie 

ilauf;hter ; and though Richmond Beaufort family, and defcended from 

defended himfelf bravely, he muft, it John of Ghent, Duke of La|>cafter j 

is feid, have funk under Richard's but ihe Beaufort fami'y was legiti- 

arm, if he had not been refcued by mated only by an aft, of Parliament, 

fais men. Richard, however, was at agd with an exprcfs excepticn as to 

length overwhelmed by the number the Throne. And the deficiency of 

of bis enemies} but be fought bravely his title made him fo jealous, that the 

Co the Uil moment, aiid fell with his next day alter the battle of Bofworth, 

he 
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httlbandy Lord Stanley, was alio created Earl of Derby. Baf 
ihe \aA no ifTae by the Earl, who died in the year i $04.. One 
of his fonsy by a former wife, was made BiHiop of Ely by her 
intereft. Ana it appears that applicatioU was made toJBrafmua 
to be preceptor to this young gentleman^ in order Id qualify 
him for the Prelacy If)* 

The Countefs of Richmond was greatly diftinguifhed for her 
piety ; thourii it was ftrongly Cin£lured with the fuperfticion of 
the times. Having heard a vexy hijgh chax'ader of the piety, 
virtue, and learnings of Dr. John Fifher, afterwards Biihop of 
Rocheder, ihe was extremely defirous of having him for her 
Chaplain and ConfeiTor \ and accordingly prevailed upon him 
to live with her iii that capacity. And it is faid, that ihe com- 
mitted herfelf, and hef whole family, to his government and di^ 
region. And before Fifher was promoted to the See of Rochef- 
ter, which was in 1504, King . Henry, who appears to have al- 
ways treated hid mother the Countefs with the highefl refpefl, 
wrote to her for her confent to Fifher's elevation ( ^). It was 
the Countefs's cuftom to rife about five o'clock in the morning, 
and from that hour till dinner-time, (which, we are told, was 
then/z/n o^tUcky) fhe continued, almofl without ceafmg, in medi- 
tation and prayer i which fhe refumed again after dinner. 

Her 

he Cent a party of light horfe to bring * lify himfelf in fome meafure for 

Richard PJantag^net, Earl of War- ' the flatlon in which he was to be 

wick, fon to the late Dulie of Cla- * placed.*— -Life of Erafmas, (bythe 

rence, out of Yorkshire, and to con- very learned and ingenious Dr. Jor* 

vey him clofe prifoner to the Tower tin), Vol. I. P. 6. 

•f Londonj though even Richard (7) The letter which the King 

III. had fufferrd him to live in peace, wrote to the Countefs of Richmond 

And Henry *8Jraloufy afterwards cofl upon Ihis occafion, began thus : 

the young Earl his life. < Madam, and ^ thought I fhould 

(p)* At this time, (1496) I fup- • not offend you, which I will never 

' pofe, Erafmus refufed a large pen- ' do wilfully $ 1 am well myndit to 

* flon, and larger promifes, from a * promote Mafter Fiflier youre Con- 

* young illiterate Englifliman, who ' feflbr to a Bufhopric ; and I allbre 
<. was to be made a BiAiop, and who ' you. Madam, for non other caufe 
' wanted to have him for a preceptor. * but for the grete and fmgular vir- 

* He would not, as he fays, be fo * ' tue, that I know and fe in hyro, as 

* hindered from profecuting his ftu- ' well as in conyng and natural wif- 
' dies, for all the wealth in the * dom, and fpecially for hit good and 

< world. This youth, as Knight in- * vertupf(9 lyving and converfarion. 

* forms us, feems to have been James * And by the promotyon of fuche a 

* Stanley, fon of the Earl of Derby, * man, I know well, it fhonld corage 
' and fon-in-law to Margaret, the ^ many others to ly ve vertuofely, and 

* King*s mother, and afterwards ' to take fuch wayes as he dothe, 

* made Bifhop of Ely by her intereft. * which /hulde be a good example to 

< Tbit (fays Knight) furtiy was the * many others hereafter. Howbeit 

< %iforfi thing fit ivir did: and,'in« * without your pleafure knowen I 
' de«d, if it be the Cath/ie, it is not * well not move hyro, nor tempt 
' the JfofloUc method of beilowing ' hym therein, &r.'*^— Lord Bacon 

< and ot obtaining Bifhoprics. How- obferves, that King Henry did ' al- 

< ever, it appears that the young gen- * ways tenderly love and revere his 
' tleman, though ignorant, had a de« * mother, the €ountefi of Rich- 

* fire to Ifarn fomething, and to qua- < mond.^ 
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'Her ciiaritf was very great and extenfirc. She perfbnned all 
Iier life-time (a many noble a^ and charitable deeds, that, as 
Stow expnefies it, ** they cannot be exprefTed in a i'maU« volume. 
Avarice was her averfion ; and (he daily difpenfed all fui table 
relstf an#aftftanoe to the diftrefied and the indl/ent. In oarti- 
colar, flie keptconfiantlyin h^ honfe twelve poor people, whom 
Ihe provided with lodging* food, and clothes. And her high 
rank, and being the mother of a King, was fo far from infpiring 
her with pride andlianghtinefs, that Sic would frequently fearch 
and dreis the wounds of poor and difbefled people with her own 
hands. We are alio told, as a further proof both of her humi- 
lity, and her zeal for what flie thought tor the intereil of Chridi- 
anity, that ihe often declared, that *' on condition that the 
*' Princes of Chriftendom would combine themfelves, and march 
** ajgainft their common enemy the Turks, (he would moft wil- 
" Imgly attend them, and be their lanndrefs in the camp/' As 
to her chaftitv, we are told, that as it was unfpotted in ker mar- 
riage, ib in ner laft hofliand's days, and long before his death, 
(he obtained a licence of him to Hve chafte ; after which (he 
took opon her die vow of celi)iacy from Bi(hop Fiflier^s hands, 
in a fmn yet extant in the regifters of St. John's College in 
Camlmdge ; and it was for this reafon, it has been fuppofed, 
that her portraitoie is frequently taken in the habit of a Nun. 

The Counteis of Richmond's education had- in fome degree 
qualified her for a ftndious and retired manner of life. She nn- 
derflood the French language perfedly, and had fome (kill in the 
Latm tongue ; but would often lament, that in her youth (he did 
not make nerielf a perfo^ miftiefs of it. It was probably her 
afiiedion for literature which induced her mother-in-law, the 
Dutcheis of Buckingham, to give her the following legacy in her 
laftwiU : ^* To her daughter Richmond, a book of £ngli(h, be 
** inga legend of Saints ; a book of French, r called Lucu?} ; 
« another book of French, of the Epi&les and Gofpels ; and a 
•* primer with clafps of (ilver gilt, covered with purple velvet." 
Tms was a oonfiderable legacy of its kind at that time, when 
few of her iex were uught letters ; for it has been ofcen men*- 
tioned as an extraordinary accomplifhment in Jane Shore, chat 
ihe could write and read. But the Countefs's literary acquiii. 
tions were much more con£derable ; for (he publiihed, *' The 
** Mirroure of Golde for the (infuU foule ;" tranflated from a 
French tranilation of a book called. Speculum aureum peca- 
ToauM. She alfo tranflated out of French into Englifh, the 
fourth book of Dr. John Gerfon's treat ife " Of the imitatioii 
** and following the blefled life of our moll merciful Saviour 
•* CHRIST ;" which was printed at the end of Dr. William 
Atkinfbn's Euglifh tranilation of the three firil books, in 1504. 
She alio made, at her fon's deiire, and by his authority, the or- 
ders, yet extant, for great eftates of Ladies and Noble women, 
for their precedeoce, &c* 

7. ^ a Q^ She 
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She was a great patronefs of learning, and of learned zdcn ; 
and (he gave the ftrongeft evidence of this by her muniiicent 
foundations. On the eighth of September, 1502, ihe inftituted 
two perpetual public lediures in Divinity, one at Oxford, and 
the other at Cambridge ; each of which ihe endowed with 
twenty marks a year. And on the 30th of October, 1504, ihe 
founded a perpetual public preacher at Cambridge, with a fa- 
lary of ten pounds a year, whofe duty it was to preach at leaft iix 
fermons every year, at feveral churches, fpecified in the founda- 
tion, in the dioccfes of London, Ely, and Lincoln. But this in- 
ibitution has been flnce altered, by Royal Difpenfation, to one 
fermon before the Univeriity, at the beginning of Eafter term. 
She alfo founded a perpetual chantry in the church of Win- 
burne-Miniler in Dorfetfhire, where her father and mother lay 
buried, for one Prieft to teach grammar freely, to all that wonld 
ccme, while the world fhould endure, with a ftipend of tea 
pounds a year. 

But the Countefs of Richmond's moft noble ibnndations were» 
the Colleges of Chrift and St. John in Cambridge. The for- 
mer, founded in the year 1505, for onemafter, twelve fellows, 
and forty-feven fcholars. The latter in the year 1508, for a 
mailer, and fifty fellows and fcholars. Both thefe foundations 
ha\ie been fince much enlarged. But the latter was fcarcely bc- 

fun before the foundrefs died ; it was, however, compleated and 
niflied by her executors, the chief of whom was Bifhop Fifher. 
It is now, by the munificence of feveral other benefadtors, one of 
the largeft and moll confiderable in the Univeriity of Cambridge. 
This moil exemplary Lady, having lived iixty-eight years an 
ornament to her fex, and a public benefit, departed this life the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1509, in thefiril year ot the reign of her 
grandlbn, King Henry VUL She had leen her fon, Henry VII. 
advanced, by a wonderful turn of fortune, from an exile to the 
Throne of England ; and when he had reigned twenty-three 
yeafs, and lived fifty-two, ihe faw him carried to his grave ; 
but ihe furvived him only three months. She was buriea, with 

freat folemnity, in the fouth-iile of the beautiful chapel created 
y him, adjoining to Weilminiler Abbey ; and had a fumptaous 
monument eredled to her memory, adorned with ^ded iMrafs, 
arms, and an epitaph round the verge, drawn up by Erafmus, at 
the requeil of Biihop Fiiher ; for which, we are told, he had 
t^venty fhillings given him by the Univeriity of Cambridge. 
Upon this altar-tomb, which is enclofed with a grate, is placed a 
ilatue of her, all of folid brafs, with a table adjoining to it, on 
which is a Latin elegy, written by John Skelton, the poet- 
iaureat. 

The epitaph infcribed round the verge, on a fillet of brafs, is 
as follows : ** Margaretae Richmondiae, feptimi Henrici Matri 
" Odlavi Aviae, quae ilipcndia conilituit tribus hoc cocnobio 
«* monachis, & dodtori grammatices apud Winborn ; perque 

" Angli*m 
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*' Aogliam toCam dlvini verbl prxconi ; daobo) item interpre- 
" dbns Literamm Sacnrnm, alteii Oxoniis, alteri Canta- 
" brigix, obi et collegia doo, Chrifio, & JohaDoi dUcipulo ejus, 
** ftntxit. Moritnr An. Dom. M.D.IX, terao Kal. Juiii." 
Tbatii, in Englilk, " To Margaret of Richmond, the mother 
*' sf Heniy Vn. and grandmother of Henry VJII. who foundad 
*' Jalaries for three Monks in this convent, for a grammat-fchool 
" at Winbome, and a preacher of God's word thronghout Eng- 
" land ; aa alfo for two divini^ leflnrers, the one at Oxford, the 
" other at Cambridge ; in which lait place Ihe Ukewife built 
" two Colleges, in honour of Chrill and his difciple St. John. 
" She fliedin the year of oorLord, 1509, June the zpth." 

Bilbop Fifher obferved of this illuHrious Lady, that by her 
marriage with the Earl of Ricfamood, and by her birth, flie was 
allied to thirty Kings and Queens, within the fourth degree ei- 
ther of blood or affinity ; beiides Earls, MarquifTcj, Dnkes, and 
Frinces. And £nce her death, as Mr. Baker fays, the has been 
allied io her |>oftcrity to thirty more. 





The Life of Willjax< Warham, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

ILLIAM WARHAM, fon of Robert Warham, 
was born of a genteel family at Okely in Hamp- 
ihire. He received the i'udiments of his education 
at Winchefter fchool, and from thence was removed 
to New College, Oxford, where he was admitted as a Fellow in 
147^;, He took the degree of Doftor of Laws ; ^nd quitted the 
College, according to" Mr. Wood, in 1488, It appears, how- 
ever, that he was collated to a Redlorfhip by the Biftiop of Ely in 
that year ; and foon after became an advocate in the Court of 
Arches, and moderator in the civil law fchool in the Univerfity 
of Oxford. And on the fecond of November, 1493, he was 
collated to the chaiuorfhip of Wells ; and on the 13th of the 
February following, he was conftituted mailer of the rolls. 

The fame. year Dr. Warham was fent on an embafTy, together 
with Sir Edward Poynings, to the Court of Philip, Archduke 
of Auftria, on account of the affair of Perkin Warbeck. This 
impollor is faid to have been the fon of a Renegado Jew of Tour- 
nay ; and being a youth of a very comely perfon, and good parts, 
was thought to perfonate Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
who was generally fuppofcd to have been murdered in the Tower 
by the diredlion of Richard III. but who, it was now pretended, 
was yet alive, having efcnpcd out of the Tower before the murder 
of his elder brother. 1 his impollure is fuppofed, by the gene- 
rality of our hiftorians, to have been chiefly ieton foot by Mar- 
garet, Dutchefs Dowager of Burgundy, nfter to the late King 
Edward IV. who had concei\'ed a violent animofity againfl King 
Henry VII. Perkin made his firll public appearance in Ireland, 
where, in confequence of his auuming the name of Richard 
Plantagenet, he drew to himfelf many adherents. He after- 
wards went to Paris, where he was received by the French King 
with all the marks of refpeft and regard due to the Duke of 
York, From France he withdrew to the Dutchefs of Burgundy 
in Flanders, and that Princefs publickly owned him as her 
nephew. 

The fcheme in favour of Perkin Warbeck was carried on 
thus far, and he was in this public manner countenanced and 
fupported, when King Henry, fomewhat alarmed at this new 
claimant to his Crown, fent Dr. Warham, and Sir Edward Poy- 
rxings, to remonibate with the Archduke Philipji on account of 
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the coiantenaace and protedtioa whkh wm afibrdtd to due im- 
poiliire in his dominions^ tke Archdttke being Sovereign of Um 
eUates po^efTed by the Dutchefs of Bur^andy. 

When the AmbaiTadors were admitted to the Archdoke'a 
Cottncily Dr. Warham undertook to be the orator on this occa* 
£on ; and to fet forth the foulnefs of the impc^ure, and the 
improbability of Ferkin's being the genuine iCichard Plantage- 
net. He began with obferving, that the King his mailer was 
much concerned, that the country of Flanders, which had fiich 
clofe connections with England, (hould be '< the fta|;e where 
** abafe counterfeit fhould play the part of a King of Englandf 
** not only to his Grace's difquiet and diHionour, but to tbo 
** fcorn and reproach of all Sovereign Princes.'* King Henry, 
Warham told the Council, had too good an opinion of thenii to 
fuppofe that they could give any credit to To improbable a tale* 
lie faid, it was unneceflary for the Kine at prcfent to produce 
thofe plain and infallible teflimonies which he had in his power, 
of the Death of Richard, Duke of York ; becaufe this was toe 
Dagrant an impofture to require it. He jocularly told them* 
that King Henry knew '^ Duke Perkin /rom his cradle ; and 
** becaufe (faid he) he is a great Prince, if you have any 
♦* good Poet here, he can help him with notes to write his life,, 
** and to parallel him with Lambert Simnel, now the King'* 
•* faulconer ( r )." Warham then proceeded to tell them, that, 
to fpeak plainly, it was the ftrangefl thing in the world, that the 

Lady 

( r ) This was anotW pretender fiimners ftrft appMrsnce in the cha« 
CO the Crown, which had been fet up raAer which he had now aiTumed, 
about fix years before, in order to was in Ireland, where the people 
<lt(lurb the quiet of Henry's govern- were zoaloufly attached to tlie Houft 
inent) and which had been likcwife of York, and bore an affectionate re« 
Xupported by the Outchefi Dowager gard for the memory of the Duke of 
of Burgundy. A report had at that Clarence, Warwick's father, who 
time prevailed, that tliefecondfon of had been Lord- Lieutenant of that 
!£dward IV. was yet alive. Upon kingdom. He was prefcnted to the 
this one Aicbard Simon, a Piie(l of £arl of Kildare, who immediately in» 
Oxford, having a pupil named Lam« terelled himfelf in hU behalf) and 
l>ert Simnel, the fon of a baker, a Simnel gained fo much credit in lro« 
youth of about fifteen years of af;^, Innd, that the people in Dublin una* 
who was poHeHed of an underhand* nimoufly tendered their allegiance to 
ing above his years, and add rcf« above him as the true Plancagenet | they 
his condition,' thought him well paid the pretended Prince attendance 
4|ualiAed to perfonate a Prince of as their Sovereign, lodged him in the 
Royal extra^^ion. He, therefore, at caAleof Dublin, crowned him with a 
fir (I, inilru^fced his pupil to afTume diadem taken from a ftatue of the 
th« name of Richard Plantagenet, Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him 
Dake of York ) but hearing after- King, under the appellation of Ed- 
wards a new report, that the Earl of ward tiio Vlth. King Henry Arongly 
Warwick had mude hi« efcape from fufpedtud the Queen Dowager to be 
tho Tower, and obf«rving ttiat this concerned in this impofture } in con« 
jiewi gave general fatiafa^kion, he fequence of which flie was fhut up 
•changed his plan, and made Simnel in the nunnery of Barmondfey in 
Mrfonate that unfortunato Fringe. Souchwark^ where (he was deprived 

^ 9t 
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Lady Margaret (whofe malice to the King, he faid, was botk 
caufelefs and needlefs) Ihould now, when Ihe was old, " at the 
•• time when other women give over chHd-bearingi bring forth 
«* two fuch monfters, (meaning Simnel and Warbcck), being not 
*• the births of nine or ten months, but of m?.ny years. And 
«* whereas other natural mothers bring forth children weak, and 
" not able to help therafelves, ihe bringeth forth tall ftriplings, 
** able foon after their coming into the world to bid battle to 
•' mighty Kings." Dr. Warham then concluded his oration 
thus : ** My Lords, we ftand unwillingly upon this part. We 
*• would to God, that Lady would once tafte the joys which 
*• God Almightv doth ferve up unto her, in beholding her 
** niece to reign in fuch honour, and with fo much Royal liTue, 
*• which flic might be pleafed to account as her own. The 
** King's requefl unto the Archduke, and your Lordfhips, might 
" be. That according to the example of King Charles, who 
** hath already difcarded him (/), you would baniih this un- 
** worthy fellow out of your dominions. But becaufe the King 
** may j uftly expeft more from an antient confederate, than from 
** a new reconciled enemy ( / ) he maketh his requeft unto yo.u» 

•* to 

of all commerce with the world, King Henry immediately colleded 

and all her effed^s were feized for the his tioops together, and advanced to- 

King*8 ufe j though this was done wards them j .'tnd both armies me6t- 

linder another pretence. King Henry ing at Stoke in the county of Not- 

was much cenfu^ed for this harih tingham, a deciAve battle was fought, 

treatment of the mother of his in which Simners troops, though 

QH^C'^> ^s nothing was publickly they fought with great bravery, were 

proved agamfl her j but this oblo- entirely routed. Simnel was taken 

quy (as Lord Bacon expreiTes it) prifonerj but Henry, by an excellent 

* was fomewhat fweetened to him by ilrokeof policy, did not put him to 

* a Rreat confifcation.* The Queen- denth, but m^dc him a tumfpit in the 
Dnwager died in this confinement a Royal kitchen, and afterwards ad» 
Oiort time after. King Henry'g vanced him to the rank of a falconer, 
next meafure was ordering the real And Simon, who was atfo taken, be- 
£arl of Warwick to be taken out of ing a Fried, was not tried at law, 
the Tower, and led in proceffion but was only committed to clofe cuf- 
tfirough the ilreets of London ; he tody. 

was aTfo conduced to St. Paul's, and ( i ) Henry had applied to Charles 

there ex pofcd to ^he eyes of the Vi IT. King of France, to deliver op 

whole people. Perkin Warbeck while he was at hit 

The Dutchefs Dowager of Bur- Court ; but the French Monarch 

gundy, who hated the Houfe of Lan- would only agree to difmifs him. 

cafter, and was particularly inflamed ( r) King Henry had a fhort time 

againfi Henry, on account of his before, on the 3d of November, 1492, 

jealoufy and opprcfTion of the Houfe concluded a peace with France, 

of York and its adherents, having About the latter end of the pre« 

heard of Simnel's fuccefs in Ireland, ceding year, this politic Monarch had 

hired a body of two thoufand veteran aHbmbled a- Parliament at Weftmin* 

Germans, and fent them under the Aer ; and in a fpeech which he made 

command of an experienced officer, upon this occafion, he acquainted 

accompanied by the Earl of Lincoln, them that he was determined to at- 

tojoin the party of Simnel. Accord- tempt the conqueft of France^ He 

ingly Simnel and his forces landed at told tbem, among other things, that 

Foudrey in Lancafhire j upon which France had even proceeded to a con- 

* tempi 
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^ to deliver him up into his hands : pirates andimpoftora of thif 
•* fort, being fit to ' be accounted the common enemies of man-* 
♦* kind, and no ways to be prote6led by the law of nations." 

The Archdake's Council having confidered the purport of 
Dr. Warham's oration, after fome deliberation, returned, this 
ihort anfwer : " That the Archduke, for the love of King 
** Henry, would in no fort aid or aflift the pretended Duke ; 
•* but m all things preferve the amity he had with the King. 
** But for the Dutcheis Dowager, fhe was abfolute in the lanos 
*• of her dowry, and that he could not hinder her from -dif- 
** pofin^ of her own." But this anfwer, being founded upon 
an alfertion which was falfe infant, that the Dutchefs Dowager 
vras abfolute in the lands of her dowry, produced a very fharp 
reply from the Englifh AmbaiTadors. 

When Drf Warham and his collegue returned to England, 
King Henry was by no means pleafed with the anfwer which they 
brought him from the Archduke. And they plainly told the 
King, that they faw the Dutchefs Dowager of Burgundy had a 

treat party in the Archduke's Council ; and that the Archduke 
id, in an under-hand manner, give aid and afliflance to Perkin. 
Henry, therefore, in refentment of the Archduke's behaviour, 
cut off all commerce with the Low Countries, banifhed the 
Flemings from England, and recalled, his own fubjeds from 
thefe provinces ; and Philip retaliated by fimilar edids. But as 
the commerce between England and Flanders was too advan- 
tageous to both countries, for the interruption of it not. to be 
feniibly felt by each of them, a treaty was afterwards fet on foot 
for an accommodation. Accordingly CommifHoners for that 

purrpofe 

tempt of England, and had refufed to * was,* fays Lord Bacon, ' that he 
pay the rri^»/0 which Lewis the £le- * did but traffic with that war, to 
venth had Stipulated to Edward the ' make his return in money.* Ac- 
Fourth ; but that he was determined cordingly, within a month after h\% 
to maintain, by force of arms, that arrival in France, he concluded the 
juft title to the Crown of France, peace which we have already men- 
wbich had been tranfmitted to hi:Ti tioned. By this treaty the Frenck 
by his gallant anceilors. In*(hort, King agreed to pay Henry feven 
he obtained a grant from the Parlia- hundred and forty-five thoufand 
jnent of two fifteenths to carry on crowns j partly as a reimborfement 
the war with France. Accordingly of the fums advanced for Brittany, 
lieembarkedforCalais with an army and partly as arrears of theannuity, 
0f twenty-five thoufand foot, and or tribute, due to Edward IV. And 
Sixteen hundied horfe j and from Ca- he ilipuhted an annuity to Henry and 
lais he immediately marched with his his heirs . of twenty-five thoufand 
army into the enemy^s country, and crowns. Henry, when he returned 
laid fiege to Bulloigne. But notwith- to Calais, wrote letters from thence 
ilanding this, it appears that Henry to the Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
had no real defign to carry on a war don, (which. Lord Bacon fays, was a 
^ith France: for there had been fe- courtefy he fometimes ufed,) boaft- 
cret advances made towards a peace ing, what great fums he had obtained 
above three nionths before ; and for the peace. ■ See Lord Bacon*8 
Connimiflioners had been appointed to Hillory of the reign of Henry VIT, 
treat of the terms. ' But the truth Edit. 1629. P. 1x0, ixi, xj&. 
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pttfpofe were appointed to meet at London ; and thoTe cm the 
part of Kine Henry were» Biihop Fox, Lord Privy-Seal, the 
Lord Wells, Kendall, Prior of St. John's, and the Mailer of the 
Rolls, ear Dr. Warham, who now, as Lord Bacon iays, bcean to 
gain much upon the Kinp;'8 opinion. And a treaty oT com- 
merce was concluded by uieie Commiffioners, aad thiofe of the 
Archduke, on the 24th of February, 1496 iu), 

I>r. Warham having executed his ofHceof Mafter'Of the RoDs 
as well as kis other employments, with ereat abilities, and. with 
2;eneral applaufe, and very much to the ^tisfa£l>on of the King, 
£e was m the year 1502 promoted to the Biihopricof London, 
and alio appointed Keeper of the Great Seal ; and in the iame 
y^ear he was conftituted Lord-Chancellor. 

King Henry's eldeft Ton Arthur, Prince of Waits, wa» in 
t$02 married to the Infanta Catherine of Artagon, fourth 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella, Kine and Queen of Spain ; 
Prince Arthur being near fixteen years of age, and the Jbfanta 
eighteen. But the young Pnnce fome time after died, greatly 
regretted by the nation : however. King Henry being defiroos to 
continue his alliance with Spain, and alfo unwilling to reftore 
Catherine's d€>wry, which was two hundred thoufand ducata, it 
was proposed that ihe fhould marry the younger biother Henry, 
BOW Pnnce of Wales. There was great reaibn to bdieve the 
marriage between Prince Arthur and the Infanta had been really 
confammated ; Bifhop Warham, therefore, remonftrated in vtrf 
ilrong terms agadnft the propofed marriage of that Princefs witn 
Prince Henry. He tola King Henry, that he diought it was 
neither honourable nor well-pleailng to God. But Fox» Bifliop 
of Winchefter, who, as well as Warham, was very much in the 
King's favour, areued for the match, pretending that the Pope's 
difpenfation could take away all impediments, either facred or 
civil. Accordinq;lv a Bull for that purpofe was obtained from 
Rome on the 20th of December, 1503 ; and the Prince and 
Princefs were married accordingly, though Henry wa« under 
age, and tefhfied great reludance to the match. This marriage 
was afterward) attended with the moft important coniequences ; 
** the /ecret providence of God," fays Lord Bacon, ** ordain- 
** ing that marriage to be the occafion of great events and 
" changes." 

In 

( « ) In 1495, Parkin Warbeck Chamberlain, who had greatly con- 

having gathered together about fix tributed to his efevation to the 

hundred men, put to fea with a refo- Throne, to be beheaded for hif h 

lutlon of nnaking a defcmt in Eng- treafon, in being one of the afbettor • 

land, in hopes of exciting the cgm- of Perkin. The evidence or nature 

mon people to take up arms in his of Stanley's gvUt, is, however, by no 

favour I for the vigilance and feve- means vtty clear j and Lord Bacon, 

rity of King Henry, had put it out of in enumerating the reafons which 

hii power to crirry on any correfpon- might induce Henry to put him 10 

dcnce with the Nobility. Henry had death, mentions * the glimmering of 

•v«n caufed Sir William Stanley; Lord * a conflfcation j* Stanley being tt.« 

nchc() 
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In 15049 Biihop Warham was tranflated to the SeeoF Canter- 
bury ; and it appears that his declaring againft Prince Henry's 
marriage did in no degree diminiih the King's efleem for him s 
but, on the contrary^ though Fox's opinion was more agreeable to 
the King's inclinations, it appears that Warham's reafonings 
made a great impreflion on him« *' Warham (fays Bifhop Bur- 
net) had fo pofTeHed the King with an averiion to this mar- 
riage, that on the Tame day that the Prince was of age {u)^ 
he, by his father's command, laid on him in the prefence of 
many of the Mobility and others, made a proteflation in the 
hanas of Fox, Bifhop of Winchefter, before a public notary, 
and read it himfelf, by which he declared. That whereas he 
being iinder age was married to the Princefs Catherine, yet 
now coming to be of age, he did not confirm that marriage, 
7- 2 R ** but 

riche(^ fubjed in the kingdom. Sir though his followers now amounted 
Simon Montfort, andfeveral others, to feven thoufand men, he yet him- 
'wert alfo potto death, for aiding and felf defpaired of fuccefs, and there* 
abetting Perkin. fore retired to the faaduAry of Bew- 
Perkio, however, having arrived ley in New Foreft ; and at lad fur* 
vpon the coalt of Kent, cafl anchor rendered himfelf to Henry's troops, 
there, and fent fome of his adherents upon promife of life and pardon, 
•n (here/ to try whether the country He was afterwards carried publicl/ 
people would join them. But the through London i and fome time af- 
Kentifhmen, on the contrary, at- ter, attempting to efcape from bis 
tacked Perkin's men, killed many, guard, he was confined in the Tower, 
drove others back to their (hips, and and is (aid by fome to have been 
took upwards of an hundred and there tortured, to bring him to a con- 
fifty prUbners, who were every one fefllon of his impoflure* However, 
hanged by Henry's order. Perkin, It is certain that he did make a con- 
after this repulfe, retired into Flan- felHon, whether voluntary or not ; 
ders$ but he foon after madeanat« but in 1499, attempting to efcapo 
tempt upon Ireland j and being out of the Tower together with the 
there alfo unfuccefsful, he direded Earl of Warwick, and being difco- 
his courfe towards Scotland, and pre- vered, he was condemned and hanged 
lented himfelf to James IV. who at Tyburn. And the Earl of War« 
then governed that kingdom. Per* Wick, the laA male heir of the raco 
kin was very favourably received by of Plantagenet, who had been guilty 
that Prince, who gave him in mar- of no crime but deiiring to regain 
riage the Lady Catherine Gordon, that liberty of which he had been 
daughter of the Earl of Huntley, unjuftly deprived, w%vbeheaded oh 
and a near kinfwpman of his own« Tower-hill on the aSth of Novem* 
But in 1497, a truce being concluded ber, 1499. 

between England and Scotland, King ( ) The Bi(hop*s meaning prd- 

Tames defired Perkin to depart that bably is, when the Prince had at- 

kingdom. Soon after Perkin landed tained to fuch an age, as to-be better 

at fiodmyn in Cornwall, where three enabled to judge of the propriety of 

thoufand men flocked to his ftan- his marriage, he being only twelve 

dard; upon which he afiumed the title years of age when he was contra£lM 

of lUchard the Fourth, King of to ||||e Princefs Catherine. For it is 

England. He then marched towards cer^|p, that he was never properljr 

Exeter, and laid fiege to that city $ •f tf^^during the life of his father, 

but he made little progrefs in it ; being only eighteen when he afcended 

and hearing that a great number of the Throne.— ^m Burnet's Hi(t. of 

troops were preparing to come the Reformation^ FoUo, V, !• P, 3^, 

agaimt him, he raifed the fiege of Editi 16791 
£xf Ufi and retired xq TauMdnj An4 
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" bot retraced and annulled it, and would not proceed in it^ but 
'' intended in fall form of law to void it and break it off; which 
^ he declared he did freely^ and of his own accord." 

In 1506, May 28, Archbifhop Warham was onanimoufly 
elected Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, being then, and 
which he CO:- tinned to be all his lire, a great friend and benefac- 
tor to that Univerfity and its members. 

In 1509, King Henry VIL died, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Henry VUI. who was then only eighteen years of age {w); 
but from whofe promiiine abilities great expedations were 
formed. Archbifhop Warnam*s high rank in the Church, and 
the important office he held in the State, as Lord-Chancellor, 
naturally caufed him to prefide at the Council-Board of the 
young King ; but beiides his ecclefiaftical and civil dignity, his 
experience, wifdom, moderation, and candour, gave him great 
authority there. 

One of the fird things that came under confultation after the 
acceffion of young Henry, was the fubjed of his marriage, it 
being necedary that he ihould either break it totally, or conclude 
it. Archbiihop Warham ilill continued to oppofe it ; and the 
Bifhop of Wincheftcr ftill contended for it. But Henry himfelf 
being now difpofed to the completion of the marriage, the argu- 
ments of Biihop Fox prevailed ; and the young King and the 

Pxincefs 

( tir ) Henry VU. it aniverfally a>- in confequenee of which his Tabjeds 

lowed to have been one of the wifeft were fometimes grietouiTy opprefled ; 

Princes of the age id which he lived ; and his confcioofnefs of the defici- 

and his rei^n was, upon the whole, ency of his title, made him guilty of 

fortunate for his people at home, and fome ads of cruelty, 

honourable abroad : for he put an Henry VII« married lis eldefl 

end to thofe calamitous civil wars in daughter, the Princefs Margaret, to 

which the nation had been fo long James IV. King of Scotland ; in 

involved t many excellent laws confequence of which marriage the 

were ena£!ed in his reign $ he encou- family of Stuart afcended the Throne 

raged commerce; and paid great at- of England, and the two kingdoms 

tention to the maritime interefts df of courfe became fubje6( to the fame 

the kingdom. He expended fourteen Sovereign. When this marriage was 

thoufand pounds in building one fliip deliberated on in Henry^s Council, it 

called the OiXAT Haiky $ which was objeded by fome, that England 

was, properly fpeaking,^ the firA fhip mfght, by means of that aUiance, 

in the Engli(h navy } for, before thii fall under the dominion of Scotland, 

period, our Princes ufed to hire (hips * No,* replied Henry, * Scotland, m 

when they had occafion to tranfjport * that event, would only become an 

forces abroad. Henry deprcfledthe * acceffion to England.* 

exorbitant power of the Kobillty j It was during this reign, in 1492, 

and by means of the law enaAed du- that ChriftopherColumbvs difcovered 

ring his reign, which gave a power to the Weft- Indies $ an event attended 

the Nobility and Gentry of brelking with the moft important confequences 

the antient entails, and of alienating to all the nations of Europr. 

their eftates, the great fortun#» of the In the feventh year of this King*s 

Barons were gradually diffipated, and reign, Rovxar Fabian was Alder- 

the property of the Commons greatly man and Sheriff of London. He 

encreafed in England. But the ava- wrote an hiftory of England and 

rice of this Prince was unbounded, France, from the creation of the 

world 
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Pnncefs CatkeiiBe were accordingly married again on the 3d of 
June, 1C09 ; and on the 24th of the fame month they were 
crowned at Weffaninfler by Ardibiihop Warham ( x ). 

In 161 1» feme tranfafbons happened, which our impartiality 
obliges OS to relate ; though for die honour of Archbifliop War- 
ham's memory, we ihould rather have wifhed to omit them. On 
the fecond of May in this year, fix men and foor women, moft c^ 
them of Tenterdon, appeared before the Archbifliop in his ma- 
nor of Knall, and abjured the following tenets : '* I. That in 
the Sacrament of the Altar is not the Body of Crrist, but 
material bread. U. That the Sacraments of Baptifm, and 
Confirmation, are not neceflary, nor profitable for men's fouls, 
m. That confefiion of fins ought not to be made to a Priefl. 
IV. Thar there is no more power given by God 10 a Prief^ 
than to a Layman. V. That the fokranizadon ci matrimony 
is not profitable, not necefilary for man's foul. VI. That the 
Sacrament of extreme undion is not profitable, nor neceflary 
for man's foul. VII. That pilgrimages to holy and devout 
places be not profitable, nor meritorious for man's foul. VIII. 
That images of Saints be not to be worfliipped. IX. That a 
** man ihould pray to no Saint, but only to God. X. That 
holy water and holy bread be not better after the benedi^on 
made by the Priefl, than before." Thefe people, having ab- 
jured thefe opinions, were afterwards made to fwear. That they 

2 R 2 would 

world to the twentieth year of King {x) Henry began his reign with 

Henry VII. He was hem in X.on- feme very popular a^ons. He 

<lon \ and being brought up to trade, caufed fach perfons as bad been on* 

became a conOderable merchant juftly kept in confinement by his fa* 

theie. He was a perfon of learning ther, to befef attiberty. And Emp- 

for the times he lived in, and had fon and Dudley, who bad been the 

Ibrae (kill in poetry, both in fngliih, inlbmments of the late King in his 

Latin^ and French. But he chiefly nnjuft and fevere exadions and op- 

applied himfelf to the ftody of hif- preflions of his people, were brought 

tory I and compiled out of (everal to juftice, being beheaded on Tower« 

authors the hiftory or chronicle which hill. They were both Liwyers of 

we have already mentioned, and ability, and had been made Barons 

which was printed after his death, of the Exchequer, and grown ex^ 

He died at London in 151a, and was ceeding wealthy ; but they had per- 

buried in St. Michaers church in vertedtheir knowledge of the Law to 

ComhiU. Fabian's Chronicle, or, as the purpofes of iniquity and oppref* 

he himfelf rails it, Tbt C^nnrdmimct •f fion. Edmund Dudley, during big 

Siwits, was firfl printed at London in confinement in the Tower, compofed 

1516, in two .Volumes, Folio | the a very extraordinary book, entitled^ 

lecond Volume is the moft valuable, ^be Tret of tbeComm9ameakh,vtherma 

We are told, that Cardinal Wolfey he fliewcd great capaaty as a Statef« 

caufed as many copies of this work man ; and * from which (fays Dr, ' 

as he could meet with to be burnt, * Campbell) many peftiferousfchemes 

becaufis the author had made too * have taken their rife, his family 

clear a difcovery of the large revenues ' having held the reinsof government 

of the Clergy. John Stow calls this * here for near half a century.* He 

work of our author, * a painful la- was father to John Dudley, Duke of 

* boar, to the great honour of the NorthumberlamU 
' dty, and of the whole realm/ 
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would difcover all whom they knew to hold thefe errors, or wh<9 
were fufpedted of them, or that did keep any private conventicles^ 
or were encouraecrs of thofe that publifhed fuch doctrines. And 
two other inhabitants of Tenterdon abjured moft of thefe opi- 
fiioDs the fame day. 

The Court fat aeain on the 5 th of May> and the Archbiihop 
enjoined thefe people penance, to wear the bad^e of a faggot in 
Harnes on their clothes durin? their lives, or till they were dif- 
penfed with for it ; and alfo Uiat in the procellion, ooth at the 
cathedral of Canterbury, and at their own parifh churches, they 
ihould carry a faggot on their (houlders. This was looked 
upon as a public confefFion that they deferved burning. In the 
fame month ten other perfons abjured ; and in June, July, Au- 
guft, and September following, fifteen more. In thefe abjura- 
tions fome were put to abjure more, and fome fewer of the for- 
mer doctrines ; and in fome of their abjurations two more ar- 
ticles were added. ** I. That the images of the Crucifix, of 
** our Lady and other Saints, ought not to be worfhipped, be- 
'* caufe they were made with men's hands, and were but ftocks 
'* and ilones. II. That money and labour (pent in pilgrimages 
** was all in vain." All thefe perfons, fays Biihop Burnet, 
whether they were unjuflly accufed, or were overcome with fear, 
or had but crude conceptions of thefe opinions, and fb were 
cafily frighted out of them, abjured, and performed the penance 
that was enjoined them. 

But it appears that others met with more fevere treatment. 
One William Carder, of Tenterdon alfo, being in- 
didled on the former articles, he denied them all but one, 
** That he had faid it was enough to pray to Almighty 
** God alone, and therefore we needed not to pray to Saints 
** for any mediation." Upon which, witnefles were brought 
againft him, who were all fuch as were then prifoners, but in- 
tended to abjure, and were n6w made ufe of to convict others. 
They fwore that William Carder had taught them 
thefe opinions. When their depofitions were publifhed, he 
iaid, he did repent if he had faid any thing againft the Faith and 
the Sacraments ; but he did not remember that he had ever faid 
any fuch tiling. However, fentence was paffed on him as an 
pbllinate Heretic, and he was delivered over to the fecular power. 

On the fame day a woman, named Agnes Grevill, was in- 
dided upon the fame articles. She pleaded, not guilty ; 
but by a ftrange kind of proceeding, fays Burnet, her hulband 
and her two fons were brought in as witnefles againft her. Her 
hufljand dcpofed, that in the end of the reign of Edward IV, 
one John Ive had perfuadcd her into thefe opinions, which fhe 
had perfifled in ever fince ; and her fons alfo depofed, that Ihc 
had been ftill infufinej thefe dodlrines into them. One Harri- 
fon was alfo convided of herefy at the fame time ; and on the 
fecond of May, 15 11, fentence Was given againft thefe two as 
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Heretics ; and on the fame day Archbilhop Warham 
fipned the writs for certifying thefe fentences into the Chancery, 
-vraich concloded in thefe words, *' Oar Holy Mother ^ 
^' Church having nothing Luther that fhe can do in this matter, 
**^ we leave the fore-menaoned Heretics, and every one of them, 
^^ to your Royal Hiehnefs, and to your iecolar Cboncil." And 
«>n the 8th of May, m the fame year, John Brown and Edward 
'Walker being alfo indided of hereiy on the former points, they 
both'pleaded, not guilty ; but the witnefles depofing againft 
ehem, they were judged obftinate Heretics, and the former a re- 
Japfed one, he having before abjured before Cardinal Morton. 
And on the 19th of May, fontence was given. When or how 
^fays Bifhop Burnet) thefe fentences were executed, I cannot find* 
Sure I am, there are no pardons upon record for any of them ; 
and it was the conrle of the law, either to fend a pardon, or to 
iflbe out the writ for burning them. 

Thefe fevere fentences fo much intimidated the others who 
•were charged with herefy, that they all abjured. And on the 
5th of June, I c 1 2, two men and two women abjured that ar- 
ticle, *^ That in the Sacrament of the Altar, there was only 
^' material bread, and not the body of Christ." And on the 
4th and 1 3th of September, two other women abjured the for- 
mer articles. " This," fays Burnet, ** is all that is in War- 
f * ham's regifter about Heretics." — ^It had been more to War- 
Jiam's honour, if there had not been fo much. How direful are 
the effedb of fuperllition 1 fince it could induce a man of a 
mild, peaceable, and humane difpofition, (as Warham in other 
refpeds appears to have been) to be concerned in fuch perfecu- 
tions and enormities as thefe. 

Warham continued to hold his place of Chancellor for the 
£rft foven years of Henry's reign. But he found his poft fo 
troublefome, after Cardinal Wolley had gained fuch an afcen- 
dancy over Henry, as to be intruded with almofl the fole admi- 
nifbation of public affairs, that he became quite weary of it. 
Woliey was by no means pleafed with Warham, and Warham 
moil heartily difliked Wolfey. '* Archbilhop Warham (fays 
*< Biihop Burnet) always hated Cardinal Wolfey, and would ne- 
** ver floop to him, elleeming it below the dignity of his See." 
And Erafmus relates of Warham, that it was his cuflom to wear 
plain apparel ; and that once, when King Henry Vm. and 
Charles V. had an interview, Wolfey took upon him to fet forth 
an order, that the Clergy fhould appear fplendidly drefied, in 
filk or damafk ; and that Warham alone, defpiUng the Ca^- 
nal's commands, came in his ufual clothes. 

One mifunderfbinding between Warham and Wolfey, was 
about the latter's having the Crofs carried before him in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. Warham, as Primate of all England, had 
taken umbrage that Wolfey, who was only Archbilhop of York, 
fhould caufe the Crofs to be carried before him, in the prefence 
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of Wtrham, tnd even in the ptovince of Canterbury* contrmiy to 
the antient cuilom ; which was, that the Crofs of the See of 
York ihoold not be advanced in the fame province, or in the 
fame place» with the Crofs of Canterbury, in acknowledgement 
of the fuperiority of the latter See. And Warham expoftu- 
lating witn Wolfey about it, the Cardinal projeded how he might 
for the future have a right to do it, without incurring any imputa* 
tion of adtin^ contrary to rule. And though his being a Cardi- 
nal did not ^ive him the contefted right, he knew that lie might 
affume it with a better grace, if he was invefted with the legan- 
tine charader ; and, uierefore, he folidted and obtainea it, 
being made the Pope's Lej^ate a Latere in November, 151$; and 
on the 2 2d of December following, Archbiihop Warham reiigned 
the Seals, and Wolfey was made Lord Chancellor in his room. 

Thefe new dignities encreafed itill more the pride of the Car« 
dinal ; and we have a remarkable inftance of his arrogant beha- 
viour to Warham. The Archbiihop having had occafion to 
write to Wolfey, at the bottom of his letter had fubfcribed him- 
felf. Your loving brother William or Canterbury. 
But the haughty Cardinal was highly irritated at this familiar 
ftyle; and warmly declared, that he would make the Archbiihop 
fenfible that he was his fuperior, and not his brother. And the 
bearer of the letter having, on his return, informed Warham 
what offence Wolfey had taken at his fubfcription, the Arch- 
biihop replied, '' Peace ; knoweft thou not that the man is be- 
** come inebriated with fuccefs ?" 

In 141 8, Cardinal Wolfey attending Queen Katharine to Ox- 
ford, acquainted that Univerfity wiui his deiien of foundine- 
feveral public ledlures there, and alfo deiired^to be intrufted 
with the care of reducing their ftatutes into fome better form and 
order than they were at that time. This motion of the Cardi- 
nal's being favourably received by the Univerfity, letters were 
difpatched to Archbiihop Warham, the Chancellor, to iignify 
the proporal to him, and to acquaint him with the favourable 
reception which had been given to it. And the Archbiihop, in 
hi^ anfwer to the Univerfity, highly approved and applauded the 
overtures which the Cardinal had made towards foundini^ the 
propofed academical ledlures ; but was by no means diipoled to 

frant his concurrence, that the whole rights and power of the 
Jniverfity ihould be transferred into the (Jardinal*s hands, not- 
withilanding his declaration with refpeft to the ufe which he 
would make of that power. ** For feeing (faid Warham) al! 
« the ilatutes of the Univerfity do in general, and feverally, 
** tend to the advancement of learning, and fcholailic difcipline, 
** if the whole authority refpedting fuch ftatutes ihould devolve 
** upon any perfon befides thofe who are at this time veiled with 
<* it, the Univerfity, confidered as a fociety, would be diifolved. 
•< A mere empty name, or ihadow of power, would only remain 
*< to it i and the authority which it formerly exercifed, would 
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^* wholly terminate in tke perfon to whom you defiie it may be 
*^ trans^rred. Bat (continaed the Archbiihop) if tke Cardinal 
- '' ihoold be pleafed to declare his fentiments concerning a r^;a- 
'' lation of the ftatntes, or in what refpeds he wonld haveidiem 
'< altered, reftored, or methodized, and ihoold lay his fcheme to 
'/ that end before the Univerfity, for their confirmation ; if it 
'' fhonld appear fo falstary and well concerted, as might joftly 
'< be expeded from hun, there would then be no quelion, bat 
^' all peribns wonld readily a>me into it.'' However, the Cardi* 
nal was at this time to much in the favour of the tfniverfity, 
that Archbifhop Warham's letter did not pleaie them ; and they» 
tiierefore, renewed their application to the Archbiihop, that he 
would give his countenance to what was defired by the Cardi- 
nal ; and which, at length, by their repeated inftances and re- 
prefentations, he was prevailed upon to do. And accordingly, 
on the I ft of June, 1518, in a full convocation,^ decree was 
pafled, that the ftatutes of the Univerfity ihould be put into the 
hands of the Cardinal, to be correded, reformed, and altered, as 
lie thought proper. 

It appears that Wolfey often incroached upon Warham's ar- 
chiepiicopal jurifdidion ; and that the Archbifiiop fomenmes 
xemonftrated by letter to the Cardinal about this. In one of his 
letters to the Cardinal, Warham exprefles himielf thus: 
Pleaieth it your Grace to underftand, that I am informed by 
the friends of Jane Roper, that (he is called upon to appear 
before certain of your Grace's Commiflaries in your chapel at 
Y^k-Place ; for to take upon her as executrix, or elfe to re- 
** fnfe, or to be fet afide, as no executrix ; and the will of the 
*' (aid John Roper to be taken as no will, nor (he to be taken as 
^< executrix. So it is as I am informed, that this teftamentary 
** canfe was called before fuch Commiflaries, as were deputed to 
examine fuch teftamentary caufes, as concerned the Prero- 
gative. Where by your Grace's Commiftaries and mine, 
the party thinketh that fhe might have had indifterent jufkice. 
** And now by ipecial labour, and finifter means, to be called 
" before other CommifTaries of the Prerogative, (he, and 
'' fome other of her Counfel, writeth to me, that (he is other- 
*' wife ordered than according to good juftice. It is written to 
<* me alfo, that in cafe your Grace (hould call all teftamentary 
'* caufes to fpecial CommiiTaries, that finally the jurifdidion of 
*' the Prerogative would be extind. And alfo all teftamen- 
'' tary caufes (hall only depend upon your Grace's pleafure ; and 
*^ no man's will to take any efted, but as it (hall pleafe your 
*' Grace." — " I would your Grace knew what rumour and ob- 
loquy is both in thefe parts, and alfo in London, that no tefta- 
ments can take efted, otherwife than your Grace is content. 
And it hath openly been (hewed me by divers men, that it is 
** a great trouble and vexation to be called before your Grace's 
** Commiftaries and mine ; and alfo to be called before your 
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** Grace's JjoecialCommilTaries in yoarfaid chapel, orotherwi(« 
** At your Grace's pleafure. And many faith, that it is a great 
'* overiight in me, that I would make fuch a compoiition with 
** yonr Grace, which fhoald turn fo many men to trouble and 
** vexation.*' 

In another letter the Archbifhop writes thus to Wolfey ; 
*' Pleafeth it your good Grace to underlland, I am informed that 
<« your Grace intendeth to interrupt me in the ufe of the Pre* 
** ROjSATivEyin the which my preaeceffors and I, in the rieht 
•* di my church of Canterburjr, hath been poffefred by pnvi- 
** lege, cuilom, and prefcription, time out of mind. And for 
** the interruption of the fame, your Grace is minded, as I am 
*^ informed, to depute Dr. Alan. Which if your Grace ihould 
'< fo do, confidering that not only all mine officers of my courts 
** of the Arches and the Audience, but alfo the Commiila- 
" ries of my diocefe of Kent, and I nwfelf, not only in matters 
** of fuit of inftance of parties, but al{o in cafes of correction, 
** depending before me and them, be continually inhibited by 
« your officers ; I ihould have nothing left for me and my oN 
** ^ctn to do ; but fhould be as a ihadow and ima^e of an 
** Archbiihop and Legate, void of authority and jurifdidion. 
** Which would be to me perpetual reproach, and to my church 
** a perpetual prejudice ( j )." 

We are told, that when great clamours were made in the natios 
about the condud of Woliey, there was no one who durft carry 
to the King any complaints againft the Cardinal, till Archbifhop 
Warham informed him of the difcontent of the people. Henry 
profeifed his ignorance of the whole matter. '' A man (faid the 
** King to Warham) is not fo blind any where as in his own 
** houle. But do you. Father, go to Wolfev, and tell him, if 
<* any thing be amifs, that he mend it." A reproof of this 
kind, it has been obferved, was not likely to be effedusd. It only 
ferved to augment Wolfey's enmity to Warham. 

About the year 1527, King Henry VIH. began to declare hb 
fcruples concerning the lawfulnefs of his marnage with his pre- 
fent (^een, Catherine, on account of her havmg been before 
marrie3 to his deceafed brother. Prince Arthur. He had now 
had three children by Queen Catherine, two fons (to the eldeft 
of which Archbifhop Warham had flood god-father) andose 
daughter, the Princefs Mary, who was afterwards Queen of 
England. But both his male children died in their infancy. 
And as King Henry, we are told, found by the Maw of Mofes, 
that if a man took his brotbtr*s *wifi they Jhould dii childUfsy he was 
led to refleA upon the death of his children, which he now looked 
upon as a curfe from God for his unlawful marriage with his 
brother's wife. Upon this, it is faid, Henry fet himfelf to fludy 
the cafe ; and was more particularly convinced of the unlawful- 

nefs 
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Deft of his ikflrnage^ by the judgment of Thomas Aquinis^* a 
writer in wkoib works he took great pleafure, and whole opinion 
Kad great weight with hin\. He learned from Aquinas, that tbe 
Levitical laws about the forbidden decrees of marriage, were 
moral andeternal, fuch as were obligatory on all Chriftians ; and 
that the Pope could otAy difpenfe with tne laws of the Church» 
but could not difpenfe with the laws of God. It is» indeed, al- 
ledged, that Henry was at this time influenced by other motivea 
than fcruples of confcience t and that the true itate of the cafe 
was, thiit Henry was now become weary of Queen Catherine* 
and violently enamoured of Anne Boleyn, daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Boleyn. Thet« is, however, reafon to believe, that Henrjr'a 
revival of his old fcruples with refped to his marHage with 
Queen Catherine, or at leaft his inclination for a divorce, was 
prior t6 his amour with Anne Boleyn (k^. But be this as ic 
may, Archbifhop Warham opened the King's fcruples relative 
to the lawfulnefsof his marriage, in a letter to the Univeriity of 
Oxford, tranfmitting to them at the fame time the following 
queftibn, for their determination, ** Whether it be prohibited by 
*' any divine or natural law, that a brother may marry the 
** refill of his brother deceafed ?'* And by way of anfwer to 
Hkis queftion, the Univeriity came to tnis determination^ 
** That in tlie judgment of the whole UniverAty, and for a full 
'' conclufion, fupported b^ the moft (Irong and convincinjg 
" reafons, upon the queftion ^opofed, they refolve. That it la 
** prohibited, both by the divine and natural law, that a bro-r 
" ther ihould marry the reli6l of his brother deceafed, without 
*^ children by her, and whofe marriage with her had beea 
** carnally conAimmated." 

Archbiihop Warham was alfo commanded by the King to re- 
ouii^e the opinions of all the Biihops of England concerning 
this matter ; and they declared, in a writing under their han(S 
and feals, that they judged it an unlawful marriage, Fiiher^ 
Bifhop of Rochefter, was the*only Prelate who refuted to fet hia 
hand to it ; and though the Archbiihop preiTed him moft ear- 
neftly to it, yet he perfifted in his refusal, faying, that it was 
agadnft his confcience. Upon which the Archoiihop, it is faid, 
made another write down Fifher's name, and fet his feal to the 
refolution of the reft of the Biihops. But the inftrument being 
afterwards produced with Fifher's name to it by King Henry, 
the Bifhop aenied that it was his hand ; and the Archbiihop al- 
ledged, tnat he had leave ^iven him by the Biihop to put his 
hand to it, which the other denied. And Burnet obferves, that 
it was "^ not likely that Fiiher, who fcrupled in confcience to 
** fubfcribe it himielf, would have confented to fuch 4 weak ar« 
" tifice."— — As to the reft of the proceedings relative to King 
Henry's divorce, we ihall fay no more of them h^re, as wc ihaU 
have occaftonto treat of them in another place. 
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In 15299 Cardinal Wolfey beine difgraced, and deprived of 
his ChancelloHhip, the Great Seal was oiFered a^^ to Arch- 
bi/hop Warham ; but he being now far advanced in years, and 
apprehenftve that great difficulty would in the prefent utuation of 
a^irs attend the execution of the office of Chancellor, declined 
the acceptance of it. Upon which it was given to Sir Thoxnaf 
More. 

In 1532, Archbifhop Warham, together with manv others, 
was impofed upon by tne pretended viSons of Elizabetn Barton, 
the Maid of Kent ; which hath fubjeded him to the imputation 
of fuperftitious credulity. But before a complete difcovery was 
made of this impof^ure, fof which an account will be given 
hereafter), the Archbifhop died at Canterbury. This event hap- 
pened on the 22d of Auguft, 1532, between the hours of three 
and four in the morning. He was buried on the north ilde of 
Becket's tomb at Canterbury, where a handfome monument was 
ereAed for him, but which was afterwards defaced in the civil 
wars. 

Biihop Burnet obferves of Archbifhop Warham, that he was a 
great Canonifl, and an able Statefman ; and not fo peevifhly en- 
gaged in the learning of the fchools, as others were ; but vet up 
and encouraged a more generous way of knowledge ; and yet 
was a fevere perfecutor of thofe whom he thought Heretics. In 
another place Burnet fays, that Warham ** had all along cob- 
** currea in the King's proceedings, (relative to his divorce and 
<< fupremacy), and had promoted them in convocation : yet fix 
** months before his d^ath, he made a proteflation of a lingular 
*< nature at Lambeth, and fo fecretly^ that mention is only made 
** of three notaries, and four witnefles prefent. It is to this ef- 
** fed : That what flatutes foever had pafTed, or were topafs, in 
** this prefent Parliament, to the prejudice of the Pope, or the 
« Apoftolic See, or that derogated from, orlefTened theecdefi- 
« aflical authority, or the liberties of his See of Canterbury, he 
« did not confent to them ; but did difown and difTent from 
" them. I leave it to the reader to confider (fays the Bifhop) 
<< what conflru6lion can be made upon this i wnethcr it was, in 
** the decline of his life, put on him by his confefTor, about the 
<< time of Lent, as a penance for what he had done ; or if he 
*< mufl be looked on as a deceitful man, that, while he feemed 
« openly to concur in thofe things, prote&ed againfl them &. 
<' cretly, €ffr." 

This eminent Prelate was a great encourager of learning, and 
of learned men. He purchafed the curious Greek book's, which 
were brought hither by the Prelates, and other Dignitaries of 
the Greek Church, after the taking of Con flan tinople ; and af- 
terwards prefented them to New cfollege. His houfe and table 
were ever open to men of letters, natives as well as foreigners. 
Dean Colet was amon^ the number of his intimate friends. But 
the memory of Archbifhop Warham defkrves particu* rreipea, 
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•n account of his being the warm friend^ and generous patron, 
of an illuflrious man, whofe name is juiUy dear to the republic 
of letters, die immortal ERASMUS. 

Archbifhop Warham had, as the excellent Dr. Jortin exprefles 
it, " the honour and the glory to live and die poor." Though 
he pafTed through the hiig^hefl and moH wealthy offices both la 
Church and State, yet iuch was his generofity, and fo little did 
he attend to his own advantage, that he left no more than was 
£ifficient to pay his debts and funeral charges. It is faid that, 
ivhen he was near his end, he called upon his fleward to know 
what money he had in his hands ; who telling him that he had 
Lut thirty pounds, he chearfully anfwered, Satis viatici ad Calum^ 
that was enough to lafl him to Heaven. 

Warham had fat twenty-eight years in the See of Canterbury. 
He did, befides his many epiSles, fend over his pidure to Eras- 
mus at Bafil ; which Dr. knight fuppofes to have been a cop/ 
of that at Lambeth, which was drawn by Holbein ; and whicn^ 
among other curioiities, is faid to be preferved in what they call 
Erafmus's College at Bafil to this day. Erafmus in return fent 
him one of his own. The Archbifhop left his Theological books 
to All Souls College library, his Civil and Canon Law books to 
New College, and all his books of Church Mufic to Wykeham's 
^^oUege near Winchefler. 

Erafmus dedicated his edition of St. Jerom to Archbifhop 
'HVarham (/) ; and, in other parts of his works, bellows the 
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(/) Erafmus*8 dedication of this * Erafmus) to difcover tb^ caufes of 

"book «> ovr Ar^hblihop, deferves * this condudl. As Toon as tlie man- 

fome' attention. * This addrefs to ' ners of Princes degenerated into 

^ Warbsm, (fayiDr. Jortin), is not * bruti(h tyranny, and the Bilhops 

^ in the ufual Aile of dedications, < wei« intent upon acqiiiringprofano 

* ftufFed only with compliments s ' dominion and wealth, inflead of 
' many things are contained in it of < teacHlngthe people their duty, th« 

* great utility. He complains moft * whole palloral care fell to the^fliare 
^ juftj^ of the little care, which pa ft * qI thofe who are called Friars, or 
' ages had beftowed, in preferving * Bretbrtn^ and Rehgtous Men ; as if 

< the Works of the antien^ Chrif. 5 brotherly love, and Ciuiftian cha« 
^ tians. After which he fays, I d«. < rity, and true religion, belonged 
^ rpife not the fimpip and well mean- ' only to them 1 Then polite litera- 
if Ing piety of the vulgar, but I am re- ' ture began to b^ negle^ed, the 
4 ally furprized at the perverfe judge- * knowledge of the Oreek tongue 
^ ment of the multitudCf We kiCi ' was much defpifed, the knowledge 
^ the old ftioes and dirty handker- * of Hebrew ItUl more. The Audy- 
f chiefs of the Saints, and we ' of eloquence was thrown afide i 
f negied their books, which are the ' the Latin tongue, by a new accef- 
f more holy and valuable I elics. We * (ion of barbarifms, was fo coi'- 

* lock up their fhirts and clothes in * rupted, that it could hardly be 

* cabinets adorned with jewels { but * called a language* Hiftory and 

* at to their writings, on which they ' Antiquities were difreganded i 

< fpent fo much pains, and which are * learning confiAed in certain (ophif- 
4 iliU extant for our benefit, we < tical quibbles and fubtilties, and all 
^ abandon them to mouldinefs and ' fcience was to be fetched trom the 
f v«rBun.««i>It it not di^cult (fays * colle^ors of Sums, that ii, of com. 
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lueHeft encomiams on the Archbifliop. He c^s him his only 
Mte c e n a s ; and fays that his generofity and liberality extended 
not tohim only, but to all men of letters (^ ). He (peaks alfb 
with great rcfped of his learning and abilities. ** How happy, 
(faye he) how fertile, how ready, is his wit ! With what ability 
and readinefs does he manage the moft arduous aiFairf ! How 
exteniive is his learning ! And vet what uncommon kindne/9 
and courtefy does he fbew to all ! In this he is truly royal ; for 
\t fufFcrs no one to depart from him forrowfully^'.- rlow m!aX''i% 
his liberality ! And with what readinefs and chearfulnm does 
h? perform generous adions ! Laftly, notwithflanding hia ele- 
vated ftation, fo far is he removed from any thine like pride, 
that he alone feems ignorant of his hieh rank and £gnity. No 
man is more faithful, nor more fleac^, in his adherence to his 
friends. In fhort, he is, in every refpeft, a truly noble and 
praifeworthy Primate." 

£rafmus*s fiiendfhip and regard for Warham, may reafonably 
)>e fuppofed to have made him fomewhat partial in h^s favour. 
Wc have, however, no reafon to fufped the fincerity of Eraftnus, 
in what he fays of the Archbifhop. For he drew the following 
character of nim after his death, (which he appears greatly and 
very fincerely to have lamented), when he could have no temp* 
tation to flattery. After having obferved, that Warham very 
much conciliated th^ regard ajad. eileem of that penetrating 
Prince Henry VII. by his able difcharge of fome Eipbaffies iu 
which he had employed him, he takes notice of his elevation to 
the See of Canterbury. " By the gravity and folemnity (fays 
he) with which he difcharged this weighty employment, he 
added to its dignity. He was afterwards conflrained to tajce 
upon him the oiSce of Chancellor ; which is, in E^gl^nd, asi 
o£ce of the higheft dignity and importance. For the Chancel- 
lor is, as it were, the eye, the mouth, and the rieht hand, of the 
King, and the fnpremc Judge of all the kingdom of England. 
The duties of this impcxtant employment he difcharged for 

< mon places of Philofophy aad Div of Warham't gtncro6ty. to Brafinnr, 

* ^iouy. Thefe compIUr« were aU he gave hhn the Rtftory of Aidioe;- 
' ways dogmatical and impud^t ih toA in Kent, in thp year 15TI. But 

* proportiDo to their ignorance : they at the rtiqueft of Erafmus, 1ms pr»- 
' were glad to have antient authors iented another perfon to it, and 

< difregarded, or, which is ver^ pro- charged the living with a peqfion o£ 

* bable, they gave an helping hand to twenty poands a year to be paid to 

< dedroy thofe books, which if they him, to which he added twenty ttore 

* had ever read} it was to no parpofe, out of his own pocket. This cviloiti 

< because they were not capable of of charging livings' witb peafiont, 
f underftanding them.* paid to thofe who roTigncd tiiem, was 

Archbiftiop Warham wrote a very become very common, faya Dr. 

polite letter tofirafmus, and thanked Knight $ but Warham ib much dif- 

him in the mofl obliging manner fof approved the pra^<e, that he de^r* 

having conferred immortality upoit mined never to grant the favour to 

bim, by this dedication of his editibn any othef befides Eraftnus, whom ho 

#f Jerom. os^cfptod for bif Angular flS^fKi. 

(£ ) Among many other inHancet 
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many years with fuch eminent ability, that you woold have faid 
he wasi horn fi)r. that nffirR only ; ana would hav£ fuppofbd him. 
to be altogether difiaiga^d from every other care. While to. 
thoie who obferved the vigilance and attention which he diT- 
played^ in the exercife of his ecclefiaitical fan£tio|s, he appeared 
entirely free froni every temporjil' concern^ He fo-nvell hnf* 
banded his time, that he fbund it fufHcient for the exad and 
pun£lual difcharee of the daily duties of religion ; to hear and 
d^rmiae caiifes) to execute ncgpciations ; to attend the King 
ijGi Couxiipilf wheAever fuch important matters arofe as required it ; 
to vifit churches, wherever his prefence wa« necefl*ary ; to receive 

Suefl$, which frequently amounted to the number of two hun-* 
red ; 9-ni laftly, he. found leifuie for reading and fltfdy ( z )." 
*^ That which enabled him (proceeds Eraunus) to go thro^^ 
fuch various cares and employnients, was, that no part of his 
tixaej nor no degree of his attentio^t were taken up with hunU 
ing, or gaming, in idle or ^ trifUng CQnverfation, or in lux*> 
vry or voluDtuoufipifefs. Inftead of any diverAons or amusements 
of this kind, he delighted in the reading of ibme good and 
pleafing author, or in the cqnverfation oi fome learned man* 
Apd although he fometimes had Ppslates, Dukes, and Earls as 
his gueils, he never fpent more than an hour at dinner. Th^ 
entertainment which he provided for his friends, was liberal and 
fplendid, and fuitable to the dignity of his rank ; but he never 
t0)Khed ^%ny duties <^ anjr Kind himfelf. (ie feldom ts^Aed 
wine ; and when he had attained the ag? of feventy ye^s, drai^tc 
noticing, for the nioft part, bi^t a little fmall be^r. But nQtwitj|» 
ilanding his great temjperance and abftemioufnefs, he added to 
the chearfulnefs and femvity of every entertainment at which h^ 
was j^refentft by the pleafanl^iefsi of his countenance, and the 
viv;^city and agiiee^Ueneis of his converfation. The fan^e fq- 
briety was feen in him after dinner as before. He abftaiaod 
from fuppers altojgethw ; unlefs he happened t6 have any very 
iamiliar mends w;th himj of. which number I was ; when hie 
would, indeed, fit down to table, but then could fcarcely be faid 
to eat any thing. If that did not happen to be the cafe, he em- 
ploved the time by otliers ufually appropriated to fuppers, in 
»u4y or devotion. But as he was remarkably agreeable and fa- 
cetious in his difcourfe, but without binng or buffbonry, fo he 
^diigfated nuck in jefliing &eely with his friends. But fcurri- 
li^, defamation, or ilander, he abhorred, and avoided as he 
would a fnake. In this manner did this great man make^ his 
days fu£cientlylong» of the fbortnefs of wmchnuuiy complain." 

(z) Erafmus in anotlisr place noM of his domeftict and dependents 
obfimres of Wafham, that he was to be lasey aad vfelefii. 
nrver idie himfeli; and would fuffir 
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WILLIAM GROCYN was born at Briftol, in the 
year 1442. He was educated in grammar leaming^ 
at Wykeham's fchool at Winchefter; and made 
perpetual Fellow of New College in 1467. In 1479^ 
he was prcfented by the Warden and Fellows of that College 
to the Redory of Newton-Longville in B^ckinghamfhire. But 
notwithftanding that, as he fliU refided chiefly at Oxford, the 
ibciety of Magdalen College made him their divinity-reader, 
sbout the beginning of Richard the Third's reign ; and that 
King coming foon after to Oxford, he had the honour to hold a 
difputation before him $ with which Richard is faid to have been 
fo highly plcafed, that he rewarded Grocyn mofl gracioufly. 

In 1485, he was made a Prebendary of Lincoln ; but in 14S8, 
he quitted his reader's place ^ Magdalen College, in order to 
travel into foreign countries. He wa^ ftimulated to this by a 
violent defire of making a fuither progrcft in learning, which 
was then at a very low ebb in this kingdom. As to the Greek 
language, it was then fcarcely underflood here at all. Grocyni 
was, before he fet out upon his travels, greatly diilinguiihed for 
his learning ; but the acquifltions whicE he tiad already made, 
only encreafed his defire of higher attainments. In purfoance 
of his defign, therefore, he went into Italy, where he perfefted 
himfelf in the Greek and Latin languages under Demetrius 
Chalcondyles and Politian ( ^ ). 

Grocyn having thus completed his iludies abroad, retamed 
into his own country, and fixed himfelf at Exeter College in 
Oxford in 1491, where he took the degree of Batchelor in Divi- 
nity. He publicly taught the Greek language at Oxford ; and 
being in this fituation when Erafmus came to Oxford, he afllfled 

that 

(^)DsMETixvt Chalcondyles were forcttd to tetch Qreek in luly 

was a native of A th^n^, and fcholar for their fubO(ieocc. And this occa^ 

of Thecdore Gaza, and one of thofe fionin^ learning to flouriHi again in 

Greeks who about the time of the Italy, attraded thither ingenious per- 

taking of Conftantinople, went into fons from every nation, particular!/ 

the weft ; an event which, as we from England. . 

have already obferved, contributed At the imitation of I.aurence de 

greatly towards the reftoration of Medicis, Chalcondyles profefled to 

learning in Europe. For thefe learned teach the Greek language at Flo* 

Greeks, among whom were Tbeodo- retice, in 1479 ) where he had for his 

nis Gaza, Conftantinus Lafcharis, rival the Famous Angelo Politian, to 

Chryfoloras, and Trapezuntiusi being whom Laurence had committed the 

•bilged tp quit their native country, tuition of pnp of hit fons. After 

th« 
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that great man, who became his auditor, in attaining a more per^ 
le& knowledge of the Greek. He did many kind and friendlj 
tsffices to Erafmnsy and introdoced him to Archbiihop Warhamy 
who was afterwards his generous friend and patron. But the 
gencrofity of Warham to Erafmus was at firft not very conEde* 
Table. Erafmus having tranilated the Hecuba of Euripides into 
Latin verfes, added to it fbme poems, and dedicated the volume 
to Warham. The Prelate received his dedication courteoufly^ 
bnt made Eraiinns only a fmall prefent. As he was returning 
to London from the palace at Lambeth, his friend Grocyn, who 
liad accompanied him thither, aiked him in the boat, what pre- 
ient he had received. Erafmus laughing, anfwered, '* A very 
confiderable fum ;" which Grocyn woula not believe. Having 
told him what it was, Grocyn replied, that the Prelate wasricS 
enough, and generous enough, to have made him a much hand- 
ibmer preient ; but that he certainly fufpeded, that Erafmus 
had put fbde goods upon him, and had already dedicated that 
book eUewhere, and to fome other patron. Erafmus aiked him, 
how fnch a fui^icion could have entered into his head, ^ia fie 
/tlttU «iif, faid Grocyn ; that Uj becaufe fuch hungry fcholars as 
you, who Aroll about the world, and dedicate books to Noble- 
men, to whom you can find accds, are apt to make ufe of this 
trick {i). 

Erafmus boarded a confiderable dme with Grocyn ; but Gro- 
cm, thoa|h in no affluence of circumftances» would not take any 
thiiig for I2jafinus's board. And that great man, in feveral of 
hisepiflles, fbeaksof Grocyn in fuch a manner, as (hews that he 
entertained Uie moft fincere regard for him, as well as the higheft 
opinion of his abilities, learning, and integrity. 

While Dr. Colet was Dean of St. Paul's, accc^-ding to An- 
thony Wood, Grocyn gave a remarkable evidence of the can* 
dour and ingenuoulnefs of his temper* He read in St. PauPs 
cathedral a public ledure upon the book of Dionysius Are6- 

FAGITA, 

the death of Laurence, Chalcondyles be was not more than twelte years of 

was invited to Milan by Lewis Sfor- age. He ftudied aHb the Platonic 

tia; which invitation he accepted, Philofophy under Marfiiias Fadnus, 

cither because he was tired with con- and that of Ariilotle under Argyro* 

ttndins with Politian, or becaufe he pylus. He was made profeflbrof the 

was hurt with Politian*s acknow« Greek and Latin tongues at Florence^ 

lodged fuperiority in Latin learning, and acquired fo ranch rrpotation by 

Here be taught Greek a confiderable his leaures, that the fchoUre left 

dme with great reputation, and died Chalcondyles for the fake of hearing 

about the year 15 to, when he isfup« him. The reafon was, thatChaioon- 

pofed to have been above eighty yews dyles, though a man of great learn* 

of age. ing, was inferior to Politian in point 

Akgelo Politian was bom at of ele^nce, taile, and genius. Poli- 

Monte Pulciano» in Tufcany, in July tian died at forty years of age, in 

1454. He learned the Greek tongue 1494. His moral charader is (aid to 

under Andronicus of Theflalonica,* have been not very edimable. 
and tMA^ a great progrefs in it ^ in- {c) Vid, the learned Dr* Jortin*s 

fomnch that he is (aid to have written very valuable life of Erafmus, V.I.. 

veiles both in Qi«ek and Latin, when P. 33, 
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PA6iTA» coinnottljr called HiERARcniA EcctisiAsrrca $ it 
l^ingcuftomary at that time for the pobHc foAilyerSy bodi in the 
Univer£iies, and in t^e cathedral chuHchee, fo read «p(m wttf 
book, rather than upon the Sci»ipt6t«, till Dcaft Cokt relbmed 
that pradlice. Grocyn, hi the prefac^ to his le£^arey dediumed 
Wltii grci« warmth a^inft thofc, V^Ho either denied or doubted of 
ihc authoritjf of the odok on ^rhich ht Wis rleading. But after 
ht had continaed to read on this book a fe# weekfty aftd hod 
more thoroughl}^ examined tlie matte^ he entirely changed bis 
feritiments ; and openly, fairly, and catkKdl^ declared, tdutbe 
had been in an errot* ; and that the fard bocrfc, in his judgment, 
Was fpurious, and never written by that author^ who is in the 
Afls of the Apodles called Dionyfitti the Areopagite. 

fiut when Dean Colet had introduced the cuftom of reading 
leflures upon fome part ot other af the Scriptures, at lus emhe^ 
dral, he engaged Grocyn, according to I>f. Knight/as one df the 
moft learned and able ifieri he cooM meet with, in that ufefal 
employment. Arid having after^rards i^ligned his ReClo/y of 
Newton I^ongeville, Grocvn was, on the 17th of April, 1506, 
ele£ied mafter of Allh^llows College at M£dftone in Imsx, 
This was all the preferment he ever had ; ^"Hich, as Dr. K#sight 
obferves, was far beloi^r ftit worth df lb grtatf at nlsai. ^ . 

Grocyn is faid to have had no efteem for Plato, biM* ke a^ 
plied himfelf intenfely to Ariftotte ? trttefe Whole works he had 
formed a defign Of translating, in cldfijurt^bion with WilKamLa* 
timer f 1/), Lmacre, and More, but did nOt ptrffue h. He died 
at Maidftone, in the beginning of the year 152^, agtd ei^ty, 
6f a ftroke of the Palfy, which he had riccSved a year bmre ; 
and which made him, fays Eraifntts, sm ii^s-i svvERSTi'fsM'; 
that isf outlive his fenfes. He was buried in the choir of the 
church at Maidftone. Dr. Li nacre was the executor of his will, 
and refiduary Legatee ; and his godfen, Williatfl Lily,- like gt«av 
riiarian, had in it a legacy of five ihillingfr. 

Grocyn, by his gencrofity to his friends, reduced himfelf to 
ftraits ^ and was forced to pawn his plate to Dr, Youn^ mafler 
of the rolls. But the Do6lor returned^ it tb hiih ag^n by His 
will, without taking either principal or intereft. Erafmus re- 
||re{ents him as one of the beit I^ivines and fcholars of the Eng- 
nfh nation. A Latin epiilleof Grocyn's to Aldus Manutius-is 
prefixed to Li nacre's tranflatiOn of Proclus de Sphscr.., printed at 
Venice in 1494(.. Erafmus fays, that ** there is nothing extant of 
*' -Ms but this epiftJe i indeed a very elaborate and acute one, 
^ and Written in good Latin." His piibliihing nothing more 

leems 

(i) William Latimei war gl'eatly improtccf MmWf, particu- 

fthool-fellow vvith Sir Thomas More, larly in the Greek tongue, Return- 

4ind became Fellow of AH Sours ing to England, he was incorporated 

CoUege at Oxford in the year 1489, mafler of arts at Oxford ini 1513 ; 

Afterwards traveUing into Italy, he and foon after had for his pupil Re- 

fettled for a tim^ at Padua^ where bo ginald Pole^ afterwards Cardinal and 

Archbtihop 
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feemi to lure been owing to too much delimcf ; for Erafmoi 
adib. " he was of fo nice a tafte, that be had rather write no- 
" thing, than write ill." Anthony Wood, howCYcr, (ays, 
(Athen. Oxon. Vol.L Col. 13, 14.) that Grocyn wrote, 

Tbact. COMTIA HOsTtoLDu Jo. WycLEvi. ErmoLJB 

AD EkASMUH & ALIOS. GKAyUATICA. VuLCAKtApgE- 
BOC.UM. Eric t.AMll ATA. 

With other things which are mentioiied by Bale And Letand. 



ArcUiiAapofCiMerbwTtbrwbore proCuie kanuoB; bat beoenrpa^ 

intetcfi, it ii (ud, be obtained the lUbed anj thing j (a that then are 

Redociei of Sain^ry and Weftan. oolj a (ew leturt of hi* Co Erafmiu 

ufHter-lcilEa in CIsDceftcrfhirc, and a eiunt. That grcai man ftikt Mr. 

PrebEOd of SalillMHT. He nu fer- Laiimcran excellent Divine, confpi- 

viceaUe to ErcTnuu in the Aa&f of cdobi fer Ui ini^ijr | and priifei 

the Creek lan^oagt, ^' Oxford ^ and hit cvidoor, and mon iban virgiA 

affeited hiro in the fecond edition of taaielif. Inland celt br.tes alfo U» 

hil New Teflament. He diid *ery elitquence, judgincnt, piely, and ge- 

ageduri^5, and was baried in the ner.jfiE,. — Fid. Alhenx Oxunicnlii, 

cfuAcel of lua church of SainibonF. Edit. 1691. Col. ^6. Biogr^phia 8ri> 

He wu one of the tmlMl men of tannica. Vol. V, P. S970. Kai(lit*l 

that asej amaftcf o( ill ^cted and lifeof Infaui* P. 39> 
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The Life of Dr. Thomas Lij^acr.e, 

1"^ H E learned Phyfician whofe life we are now entering' 
upon, wasy as well as the fubjedl of oar preceding 
1 life^ one of the firft reftorers of polite literatoxe, 
and the learning of the antients, in this kingdom. 
For about a centurv before this period, everv fpecies of leamingy 
except the ftudy of the law, was at a very low ebb in England ; 
but a very different (cene of things is now opened to our view* 
Wc are now come to an age, in which literature and fcience 
was happily and affidaoufly cultivated, and patronized and en* 
couraeeo by the Great; and in which a very confiderablc num- 
ber of eminent and Ulu/lriotts perfons arofe, who have been de- 
fervedly celebrated for their gemns or their learning. 

THOMAS LINACRE, or LYNACER, was bom in the city . 
of Canterbury, about the year 1460 ; but defcended^ according 
to Anthony Wood, from the Lynacres, oif Lynacre-Hall, in the 
oarifh of Chefterfield in Derbyfhire. He was educated in the 
jCing's fchool at Canterbury, under the learned William Tilly, 
alias Selling. From thence he was ient to Oxford, and chofen 
Fellow of All-Souls College in the year 1484. He made a great 
progrefs in learning at the Univerfity ; but, for further improve- 
ment, travelled into Italy, in the company of his fchoolmafler 
Tilly (g), who was ient Ambaflador to the Court of Rome by 
King Henry VIF. 

At Florence Linacre was treated with great kindnefs and re- 
fpedt by Duke Lorenzo de Medicis, one of the politeft men of* 
that a^e, and a great patron of letters : who favoured him fo 
much m his iludies, as to afford him the advantage of having the 
fame preceptors with his own fons. Linacre knew how to make 
the proper advantages of fo favourable an opportunity ; andac- 
coraingly, by the inftrudtions of Demetrius Cnalcondyles, he ac- 
*quired a perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue ;' and fo far 

• improved 

(e) WILLIAM TItLY, alias DE fcripts, which he bsought over with 

SELLING, was born at Selling, near him ; but th^y were afterwards de« 

Feverfham in Kent, and educated'i^ ilroyed' by fire, and among them 

AlUSouls College, Oxford. He tra- Cicero*s book Dz Rzpublica. In 

veiled into Italy, and ftudied the CI. 1472, he was eleAed Prior of the 

vil Law at Bologna ^ and the Greek monaftery of Chrift Church in Can- 

and Latin languages under Politian, terbury, and died in 14959 after 

and other great mailers. Whilft he having been employed by King 

was there, he took the opportunity Henry VU. in embaflies to the Court 

of purchafing many curious manu- of Rome» 
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improved himfelf under his Latin mafter Angelo Politzan, as to 
arrive at a greater corrednefs of fHle, than even Politian him- 
felf. 

Linacre, having thus acquired an uncommon (hare of claiScal 
learning, went to Rome ; and^ under Hermokus Barbaras, ap- 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of natural philofophy and phyidc. 
He particularly made it his buiinefs to be. well acquainted with 
the works of Anftotle and Galen in the original ; and he trajif- 
lated and publifhed feveral tradb of the latter. And, in con- 
jun£lion with Grocyn and William Latimer, he undertook a 
tranflation of Ariflotle. The(e learned men, however, did pot 
execute that deiign ; but though none of Linacre's tranAatipns 
of any of Ariftotle's pieces were ever publiflied, it is evident, 
fromErafmus's epifUes, that he did translate fome of them. 

Upon his return from Italy, Linacre applied himfelf to 
the prance of phyfic at Oxford, where he was created or incor- 
porated dodor of phyfic ; and beine made public profefTor of 
his faculty, read medicinal ledures there. But he had not been 
long at Oxford, before he was fent for to Court by King Henry 
Vn. who appointed him preceptor andphyfician to hi&fon Prince 
Arthur. Dr. Knight fays, that ** Linacre was ill ufed by one 
** Bernard Andreas, tutor to Prince Arthur. Linacre had tranf- 
*• lated Proclus, and dedicated it to Henry VII. and this fyQO- 
** phant told the King, that Proclus had been already tranflated 
''by another hand ; and fo it had, biit in a wretched manner. 
** The King hearing this, was fo prejudiced againft Linacre, 
•* that he ever after abhorred him as an impoftor." But Dr. 
Jortin obferves upon this, that ** thus indeed Erafmus himfelf 
'^ hath related theitory, and Knight follows him : but Erafmus 
*' was mifbiken in fome of the circumflances. Linacre. was pre- 
•* ceptor to Prince Arthur, and to him he dedicated his verfion 
« of Proclus;" 

But whatever difguft King Henry VII. might unjuflly have 
conceived againft Dr. Linacre, he was in great favour with that 
Prince's fon and fucceilbr, Henry VDI. to whom he was phyfi- 
ciaik, who had an high opinion of his fkill ; and he.was alfo 
phyfician to the Princefs Mary. Linacre had a great friendfhip 
for Erafmus, and warmly reconmiended him to the Kin?. Eraf- 
mus often confalted Linacre on account of his frequent mdifpo- 
fitions, which came early upon hint,; and when he was fick at 
Paris, he complained that he had no Linacre there, feo aflift .him, 
and pref^ribe for him. Another time, he wrote to hi^ from St. 
Omer's, defiling that he would fend him a prefcripdon ; and 
{peaks in a way which, fays Dr. Knight, fhews that "our phy- 
ttcians, in thofe times, did not make up their own mediones^^ 
but fent their bills to the apothecaries. 

But though jyt, Linacre had, by his^reat learning and abili- 
ties, raifed himfelf to the honour ot being phyfician to the 
King, ^d to the top of his profefiion, he refolved, in the de- 

zT z clino 
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dine of life, to change his profeffion for that of divinity. And 
it is faid, that till towards the latter end of his life, he had fcaxcc 
fny acquaintance with the Sacred writings. We are told, as a 
remarkable evidence of this, that the Dodor, having taken the 
New Teftamcnt, and read the beginning of it, particularly the 
5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of St, Matthew, he threw the book 
away with great violence, and fwore " that either this was' not 
•* the Gofpcl, or we were not Chriftians." 

Dr. Linacre having, however, now applied hiin(e]f to the ftudy 
of divinity, entered into holy orders, and was collated on the 
23d of Odobcr, 150Q, to the Rcdory of Merlham, which he re 
figned within a month ; and on the 14th of December following 
he was inilalled into the Prebend of Ellon in the church of 
Wells } and on the 17th of Odobcr, 15 18, into the Prebend of 
South Newbald, in the church of York. The 9th of April, 
1518, he was admitted Precentor in the fame thurch, but rc- 
figned it in the November following. Some of his preferments 
he received from Archbiihop Warbam, as he gratefully acknow- 
ledged in a letter to that Prelate. According to Dr. Knight, 
he Tuccecdcd Ammonius, a learned Italian, and friend of Eraf- 
mus, as Prebendary of St. Stephen's, Weftminfter. And Biihop 
Tanner informs us, that he Was alfo Redor of Wigan in Lan- 
cafhire. 

It appears, however, that Dr. Linacre^ notwithftandin? his 
Eccleuailical employments, was dill attentive to the intereSs of 
the profeflion of phyiic : for he founded two ledures of phyfic 
in Oxford, (one of twelve pounds a year, and the other of fix) 
and one at Cambridge (/). The two ledures in Oxford were 
not. fettled till December 10, 1549^ ^X ^^ furvivor of his trui^ 
tees, Tbndall, Bifhop of Durham. He fixed them to Merton 
College, becaufe more of that fociety than any other, applied 

* themielves to the ftudy of phyfic. Tne ledurers are obliged to 
explain Hippocrates and Galen to the young ftudeuts in the 
Univerfity. And if there be none in that College capable of 
performing this duty, proper perfons in any other fociety may 
be chofen to read thefe ledtures. 

But Dr. Linacre had further views for the advantage of the 
medical profeflion. He pbferved the low condition m which 
the pra£lice of phyi^ then was ; that it was cliiefly engroiled by 
illiterate Monks and Empirics, \yl\o fliamefully impofed upon 

the 

(/) TV? ibid In the Britifh M^- * Serjeant ^t Livf., i^nd Recorder of 

ieuni, the Tabflance of <* An inden« ' London, on the one p-irt; and 

* ture, ij^ Aug. i6'Hen. VIJl. be- * Kich. Metcalf, Fell, and Schot. oo 

* tween Thomas Linacre, M. D. and * the other \ (which) witnefTeth, that 
f phyOciill to Hen. Vlll. Cuthbert, ' whereas the fatd Thomas Linacre, 
« Bi/hop of London, Sir i;bomas < by hisTeft. 17 Jun. 1524. 16 Heii. 
f More, Knj$ht, under-treafurer of * VIIL amongll other things has 
' England, Mader John Stokely, * willed that all his gardens, lands, 
! Clerk, D. D. and William Sbellex^ < &c, lately called the Bell and L^n* 
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the public.; the Bifhop of London, or die Dean of St. Paol't 
for the time bcin]^, having the chief power in approving and ad- 
mitting the pra^tioners in London » and the left of the Bifhops 
in their feveral diocefes. And they, we may reaionablj ibp- 
pofey were often very inadequate judges of the qualifications of 
pra^tioners in phy^c. Dr. Linacre, therefore, who £iw there 
was no other way of redreffing this grievance, but by giving en- 
couragement to men of reputation and learning, and placing the 
power of licenfing in more proper hands, projeded the founda- 
tion of the College of Phydcians. And for tins purpofe, nfing 
131% interefl atCpurt, and particularly with Cardinal Wolfi^, he 
procured, in ici8, letters patent from King Henry Vm^ which 
were cou£rmed by Parliament, to edablifh a corporate fociety c^ 
phyficians in London ; by vi]:tue of which authority, the College, 
as a corporation, now enjoys the fole privilege of admitting all 
perfons whatfoever to the pradice of phy5c, as well as that of 
fupervifing all prefcriptions. Dr» Linacre was the firft. Prefi- 
dent of the College of Phyiicians after its eiedion ; and he 
held that office a^ long as he lived. The aiSemblies were kept 
i^ his own houfe in Knight-riders-ftreet, which he left upon lus 
death as a legacy to the College, and which they ftill continue 
in pofTei&on of. And that learned body have Ance done great 
credit and fervice to their country, both by their pradice and 
writings. 

*' The wifdom of fuch an in^tution (fays Dr. Friend) 
(peaks for itfelf. Linacre's fcheme, without doubt, was not 
only to create a good underilanding and unanimity among his 
own profeillon, which of itfelf was an excellent thought, but to 
make them more ufefiil to the public ; and he imagined, that by 
feparating them from the vulvar Empirics, and letting them 
upon fucn a reputable foot of diflindion, there wouldalways 
arife a fpirit of emulation among men libendly educated, which 
would animate them in puriuinv their enquiries into the natuve 
of difeafes, and the methods of cure, for the benefit of man- 
kind ; 

thorn in AdUag>ftreet, in the parifh ' of lal. form leaore in pliyfic, to be 

ofSt. Bcnet^belides Baynardcaitle, * foxinded in Cambridi^e by the faid 

tec, (hall be put into Mortmain to ' Thomas, or by them, be beii^ 

the aforefiiid mailer, &c. and over ' dead. The reader to be chofen by 

and befides hath givtn 209I. and * the roafter, and fcven leniors of 

19 marlcs, (o be paid for the intent * the fatd College, 

that the mailer, &c. ihali purchafe * There was a penfion of 40s. le- 

lands. &-C. within the fpace of * fcnrcd daring the lives of his two 

twelve months after the date * fiftcrs, Alice and Joan, (which Joan 

hereof. For and in confiderarion ' was married to one Bygons), and 

whereof the faid mailer, ftc, cove- ' tbe penfion was paid to Joan fingly, 

oant and bind themfdves to the * May 28. An.aS Hen. VJII.* 

faid Thomas Linacre, that they Vid. Mr. Baker's Colieaions, VoL 

yearly after the deceafe of the faid XIX. among the Harleian MSS. ia 

Tbomat Linacre, Ihali pay the fum the Britiih Mnfeuro, N ^ . 7046. 17. 



kind ; and perhaps (adds the Do^or) no founder ever Kad the 
.good fortune to have his defign^ fucceed more to hirwlfh." 

This great and learned man died of the ftone, wit!h great pain 
and torment, on the aothof Oftober, 1524, at the agebf iixty- 
fonr years, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral i where an 
.handioAe monument was ereded, in 15579 to his memory, With 
a 'Latin infcription upon it, by the learned Dr. John Caius, or 
Kaye ; in which he gives him the character bf the xhofl learned 
man of his age, both in Greek and Latin, and in the art of 
phyiic ; and by his uncommon fkill therein, he performed ex- 
traordinapy cures, in many cafes which had been thought defpe- 
rate. He further adds, that he had an utter deteftation of every 
thing that was trickifh or difhonourable ; thaft he'was a moil 
faidiful friend ; and by the greateft part of the world, and by 
all ranks of men, valued and beloved. 

Dr. Linacre was a man of uncommon learning ; and for his 
accurate fkill in the Greek and Latin tongues, in other fciences, 
and in his own profeffion, he was eileemed ^e ornament of his 
aee. It has been made a queftion, whether he was a better La- 
tinift or Grecian, a better Grammarian orPhyfician; and whe- 
ther he was more diflinguifhed for his moral or intelledlual qua- 
lities. He had great natural fagacity, and w^s of a very dif- 
cerning judgment in his own profeffion. Dr. Friend fays of 
Dr. Linacre, that if we conilder him with regard to his Hall la 
the two learned languages, he was much the moil accompliihed 
fcholar of that age ; and that it is paying no compliment to 
him to fay, that he was one of the firft, in conjundtion with Co- 
let, Lily, Grocyn, and Latimer, all of whoift got their know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue abroad, who revived the learning of 
the ancients in this ifland. Erafmils, in an epiUle to one of his 9. 
Englifh friends, obferves, " what abundant fatisfadlion he had 
** taken in being fo long in Engbnd, a country that (he faid) 
*• had pleafed him beyond all he had yet feen ; for he had 
'* found here a clear and wholefome air, and fo much humanity 
** and learning, not vulgar and trivial, but profound, exadt, and 
*' antique, both in the Greek and Latin languages, that he could 
•* not longer deiire to fee Italy, except merely for the fight of it. 
** As often as I hear Colet, (fays he) methinks I hear the divine 
'' Plato himfelf; in Grocyn, who cannot but admire thatuni- 
**• vcrfal compafs of learning ; what more acute, more pro- 
•• found, more accurate, than the judgment of Linacre ; what 
*• did nature ever form fo foft, fo fweet, fo happy, as the wit of 
".More." 

Linacre was exceedingly accurate, and even fuperftitionfly 
exa^, in his compoiitions ; and found it fo difficult to fatisfy 
himfelf, that he had like, it is faid, to have publifhed nothing ; 
which made Erafmu» prefs him earnefUy to communicate his 
labours to the public. Erafmus fometimes bantered him for 
giving himfelf up too much to grammatical Undies. As Dr. 

Linacre 
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Liiij^cre y^mTaxipftlf prrfedly ikilled in his own art, fo bealwayi 
ihqved |i renuurkable Kindnefs for all thofe . who btot their ftndiea 
th%t w^y i .and.whor^er he. found; in yoni^ ftiidents, a^y inge- 
nuity, learning modefty , good mannera, and a deire to exoei, he^ 
afliiied tl^em with his advice, his intereft, and hiepiirCbv 

Kif tranflations,. and other workt, were, as follows :-**!. The 
following piepqs of Galen, which he rendered into elegant - 

Latin. I. De TEMPEaAMSNTIS et de INAI^ALImTEM- 

FEKiE, Lib. 4. This book. was printed at ^Venice in i49S» 
at Cambridge in 1521, in.4to, and at Paris inii525, dedicated 
to Pope Leo Xr It was one of the firft books printed- at- Cam- 
bridge by John Siborch, who, with his brother Nicholas^ were 
friends to Erafmas. at Cambridge* 2. D s tu e n n a Sa n i t at e, 
VBi. Va^btudinv, Lib. 6. Printed at Cambridge in 15^(7, 
an4 at Paris in 1530, dedicated to King Hdnry Vul. 3. De ' 

METHODO MEDENDI, SIVE DE MOaSIS CVRANDIS, L^P•I4• 

Printed at Paris in ^vo,- in 1526, revifed by Bndaeiis, and printed 
in i53pbyColinapi}s. Dr. Friend fays, that anyone, peraiiag* 
the Dreface of this book, without knowing it to be ^ a' tranflatioii, 
might, from the exa^nefs and propriety of the%le, gnefs it to - 
be written inaclafficalage. 4. De RATuaALiBus, seu na- 
ture FACULTATIBUS, Lib. 3. C. Db PULSUVIi . VSV, 

Lib.- 1. 6. Db symptomatibvs, Lid. 4. 

n. A Latin tranflamn from the Greek of Proclv» op the 
Sphere, dedicated to Prince Arthur. Aldus Man»tius^ the' 
e^qr,.^Y€s a great . charader of it, in an epiftle prefixed - 
thereto.: 

in. The Ruoiments of' Grammar, for the ufe of the -. 
Princefs Mary. Printed at London, by Pynfbn. . Geoige fiu»- 
chanan tranflated this into Latin for the nfe of his . pnpQ Gti«- 
bert Kennedy, Earl of Cafliles, and caufed it to be printed- at 
Paris with the title of Rudimenta Grammaticbs Thoma 

LiNACRI, ScCm 

IV. DBiEMENDATA STRUCTURaLaTINI SERtfONI8,Lib. 6. 

Printed at London in 8va by Richard Pynfon, in 1524, and af- 

tenvards at Paris by Robert Stephens, in i C27 and- 1532, with « 

dedication bv Ph. Melandhon to W. Rifenftein; wherein he 

calls this work, the moft periba in its kind. He, however, con«- 

fefled, that Linacre might be thought by many, of die wifer 

read^ to be a little toocurious in theminuteftraatteris. And^ 

therefore, though he eameflly importuned the matters in Geit- ' - 

many to receive it into their fchools, yet he intimated that it was * 

too hard for beginners. Dr. Knight wys, that this moft accurate '- 

commentary was probably printed with a refpe^ to St. 'Paul'^ 

fchool in London, Linacre being encouraged theretoby Dean 

Colet; thoujgh he refufed after all to admit it into hisfchool^ 

coafidering.u as too. acute and copious a work, rather a guide to 

critics, than a help to beginners. . .This Dr, Linacre h«ghly:re- - 

fcnted ; for it coft him a great deal of time and trouble, he be- 
ing 
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in^twcntjr yean together fbrming and revifing it, in the atidft of 
his praftice of phyfic, aind his phiiofophicu and mathemttieal 
Undies. Dr. Knight adds» that the book has fince met with 
mat appiaafe, hzli feveral editions abroad, fome with annota- 
tions, and has been had in the higheft reputation as a clafllc. 

Anthony Wood alfo afcribes to our author, a book, intitled, 
** Compendiotts Regiment, or a Dietarie of Health, oied at 
«« MontpiUour/* I^nd. by Rob. Wjrer, 8vo, 

Erafmus beftows the higheft encomiums upon Linacre and his 
works ; he commends the propriety, concitenefs, and eles^ance 
of his verfions ; and even amrms that they excel their originals ; 
bat, at the fame time, he ccnfures him for his too laborious ac- 
curacy. Dr. Friend obierves, that ** Linacre's Latin ftyle was 
'* ¥ery elegant and accurate 1 fo far, that his friend Erafmus 
*' thought It too elaborate: yet Sir JohnCheke (chiefly perhaps 
** ^ut of contradi^on to his antagonift fiifhop Gardiner) (eems 
** to cenfure it as not Ciceronian enough ; and reprefents him, 
" as, out of ibme morofe humour, an enemy to that great ora- 
** tor. However, it is certain, that Linacre had a better tafte of 
a truly daifical way of writing, than either of thefe mo4ern 
authors : the former, though a copious and clear writer, yet 
*' ^d not ftady any accuracy of ftyle ; and the latter, as the 
" fidhion was then, went a little too far in his imitation of 
" Tully's numbers and periods, ufed moftly by him in his ora- 
*' tions, and his other rhetorical pieces. Whereas Linacre, 
tho' well acquainted with all Tully's wriungs, chofe rather to 
follow the (tyle of his epiftles, and philofophical works : and 
befides, endeavoured to exprefs the elegancy of Terence, and 
what was often more appoiite to the phyfical fubjedb he 
*' treated of, the neatnefs of CelTus." 

Dr. Knight mentions it, as an honour to the faculty, that ** as 
*< the firft teacher of the Greek tongue at Oxford was Linacre, 
fo the next of any note was Dr. John Clement, another very 
learned phyiician." The Do£lor alfo fays, that <* Erafmus 
exhorted the phyficians of his time to ftudy Greek, as more 
neceffary to their profeiTion than to any other. He recites 
*^ the names of the meft eminent phyficians in Europe, who, 
'* fenfible of the want of that language, learned it in their de- 
" dining years. He mentions none, who had the good fortune 
'^' to learn it when young, but our Linacre and Ruellius. He 
** hopes, that all fludcnts in that faculty will labour to attain it ; 
** andhe thinks in a little time' no one will be fo impudent, as 
" toprofofs phyfic without it." 

To this the ingenious Dr. Jortin adds, " If Erafmus had 
'* lived in thefe umes, he would have found it needlefs to exhort 
** the gentlemen of that profeffion to the ftudy of the learned 
** languaees, and of polite literature, in which lo many of them 
have dminguiihed tnemfelves.'* 
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The Life of JOHN FISHER, 
Bifhop of Rochester. 

JOHN FISHER was born at Bevcrlej in Yorkfliire, in 
the year 1459* Hk -father, Robert Fifner, was a merchant 
in that town, and left him an orphan very young. But 
Eis mother, who wa» a worthy and pious woman, though 
ihe married again, did not negled this Ton, nor another younger 
one, named Robert, whom (he had alio by her hric huiband ; but 
can(ed them both to be very carefully educated. As foon as they 
were capable of receiving inlh-udion, they were committed to 
tke care of a Prieft of the collegiate church of Beverley, by 
whom they were initiated in grammar learning. And as John 
Fiiher ^ave very promiiing indications of a capacity for libera- 
tore, his friends cfetermined to fend him to the Univerlity. Ac* 
cordingly, in 1484, he was fant to Michael-Houfe in Cambnd^j 
and placed under the tuition of William de Melton, He took 
the degrees in arts in 1488 and 1491 ; and being eleded Fellow 
of his hottfe, was one of the Proftors of the Univeriity in 1495. 
The fame year, he was eleded Mailer of Michaei-Hoafe, in the 
room of his tutor, William de Melton, preferred to the dignity 
of Chancellor of the cathedral church of York. And having 
now for fome time applied himfelf to the ilady of divinity, he 
took holy orders, and greatly diflinguiihed himielf as a Divine. 

In icoi, he took the degree of Dodor in divinity, and went 
througn his public exercife for that purpofe with great applaufe. 
He was afterwards chofen Vice-Chancellor of the Utiiveiiity of 
Cambridge, in which office he w;is continued for two years luc* 
ceffively ( ^ ). And it is faid by ibme, that during his retidence 
in the tlniverficy, he had Prince Henry, afcerwanis King Henry 
Vin. under his tuition. But the fame of Dr. Fiiher's gre.it 
leeming, piety, and virtue, having now reached the ears of 
Margaret, Countefs of Richmond, the King's mother, (he be* 
B. 2 U came 

Ig) ^ 1* (*^ ^ ^^ Si9ffrMpbim the high Chancellorrhip of th« nni- 

MritSMMtcSf V. in. P. 1929, that ho verflty r^vhich is mucli t>i« man pr>-; 

was chofen Ci««:</&r. of thmUiuver- babie) tiU after his eicvation to thtt' 

fitf of CAmbriU«re in 1501 ; bat ac* See of RochriW, which wjs in 

cording; to the account of his life, 1504.—^^ the li^> tnd death or' the 

puMiflied under t .e name of Dr. renowned John ' tiher, Btihop of Ro« 

Thorea$ BiUey, he was ftrft mxie cheftcr, by T« Haite/, D. 0« Edic 

Vtce-Chancellor, which> o^ce he held 1739* F« lOw 
lor two yean, tad was not raifed to 
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came exceedingly defirous of havinjr him for her Chaplain ancf 
Confcflbr, and accordingly prevailed upon him to quit the Unr- 
vcr/ity for that purpofe. 

^ In this ftation his condudl and behaviour fo entirely gained 
him the regard, edeem, and approbation of the pious Countefs, 
that (he committed herfelf and her whole family to his govern- 
ment and direflion. She was herfelf naturally inclined to a£ts 
of piety and charity ; and Dr. Fiftier made no other ufe of his 
influence over her, than to excite her (lill more to the practice of 
gencrofity, liberality, and beneficence. It was by nis advice 
and pcrfuafi«n, that (he undertook thofe munificent foundations 
at Cambridge, of which an account hath been already given 'in 
the life of tnisLadvi 

In 1502, Dr. Fimcrwas appointed, bv charter, the Lady Mar- 
caret*s firA divinity profefior in Camoridge. And, in 1504, 
Jjavinp attained the forty- fifth year of his age, he was, very unex- 
pcdlcJly, raifed to the See of Rochefler, upon the tranflation of 
Richard Fitz-Jamcs to the Sec of London. And the fame year 
he was chofen High-Ch^nccllor of th^ Univerlity of Cam- 
bridge. It was at hril fufpeded, that Fifher owed his promo- 
tion to the intcrcfl and influence of the Countefs of Richmond ; 
but when a furmife of this fort was hinted to the King, Henry, 
«we are told, replied, ''Indeed the modcilvof the man, together 
'' with my mother's filcnce, fpake in hisoehalf;'' and the King 
alfo declared, that his motncr never fo much as opened her 
mouth for him in that particular ; and that the great learning 
and piety, which he had obfervcd, and often heard to be in the 
man, were the only advocates that pleaded for him. It appears, 
however, that Fox, Bifhop of Winchedery who was \txy much 
in the favour jf Henry VII, had vQ,xy much contributed to give 
that Prince fo favourable an idea of Fifher, by his frequent re^ 
commendations of him, and the honourable mention which he 
made of him. 

Bifhop Fiiher was afterwards offered the BifKoprics of Lincoln 
and Ely ; but he would never exchange his fmall Bifhopric for 
a better. He ufed to call his church his wife ; and would fome- 
times fay, in the latter part of his life, that he would not change 
his little old wife, to whom he had been fo long wedded, for a 
wealthier.- *• Though others (faid he) have larger revenues, I 
«• have fewer fouls under my care \ fo that when 1 fhall have to 
«' give an account of both, which mull be very foon, I would not 
«* defire my condition to have been better than it is." 

About tne time that Fiflier was promoted to his Bifhopric, he 
was attending the building and foundation of Chrift's College 
in Cambridge ; and as he was not accommodated with a conve- 
nient lodf^ing, he was in 1505, on the death of Dr. Wilkinfon, 
rrrfidcut of Queen's College, chofc by the fociety their PrcTi- 
dcnt in his room. This hcadOiip he thankfullv accepted, and 
kept it a little above three years. In 1506, lie perfe^cd the 

foundation 
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fonndation of Chriil's Colleget and was appointed in the ila- 
tutesy Vifitor for hU life, after the death of the munificent 
Foundrefs* The King's licence for founding St. John's College 
was obtained foon after : but before it was pa/Ted in due fornix 
the King died, on the ifl of April, 1509* as did alfo the Countefs 
of Richmond, his mother, on the 29th of June ibllowing. And 
the care of the new foundation now devolved upon her execu- 
tors, of whom the moR. faithful and mod adlive, and indeed the 
fole and principal agent, was Bifhop Fiiher; and he executed 
the truft repofed in him with the utmofl application, vigour, and 
integrity. In i 5 1 2, he was appointed to go to the Council of La- 
teran at Rome, tho' he never went, as appears from procuratorial 
powers, and letters recommending him to great men there, flill 
extant in the archives of St. John's College. This College be- 
ing finifhed in i $ 16, he went to Cambridge, and opened it with 
due folemnity ; and was alfo commiffioned to make ilatutes for 
the fame. 

Upon Luther's firft appearance, and vigorous oppofition to the 
errors and innovations of Popery, Bifhop Fifher, as a zealous 
champion for the Romiih Church, was one of the firfl to enter 
the lifts againft him (0)^ The Dodrines of Luther foon began 
tofpread greatly in Germany, Switzerland, and the Low Coun« 
tries, and were favourably received by great numbers in Eng- 
land. And Lutheran books were brought over into Eneland, 
where (fays Biihop Burnet) there was much matter already 
prepared to be wroueht on, not only by the prejudices th^ 
had conceived againft the corrupt Clergy, but by the opinions 
** of the Lollards, which had bwen now in England fince the 
'* days of WickliiF, for about ]$o years; between which opl- 
*" nions, and the doflrines of the Reformers, there was great af- 
" finity." Bifhop Fifher, however, not onlv endeavoured ta 
prevent the propagation of the Lutheran doarines in his own 
diocefe, and in the Univeriity of Cambridge, over which, as 
Chancellor, he had a very great influence ; but alfo preached 
and wrote with great vehemence and carneflnefs againft Luther. 

2 13 2 King 

(«) It was the fcandalout trsillc Leo, therefore, in the year 1517, in 

of lodolgences in Germany, which order to raife money for his prerenC 

lirft %skve rife to LuTHCR*toppo(i- defign, and other purpofes, pobliihed 

fion CO the Papal See. Pope Leo X. General Indulgences throughout all 

iwho facceedcd Julius II. in 1513, Europe, in fairour of thofe whcr 

formed a deilgn to complete the would contribute any fum to the 

building of the fumptuous and mag- building of St. Peter's $ and ap« 

nilicent church* of St. Peter's at pointed perfons in different countries 

Rome, which had been begun by to preach up thcTe Indulgences, and 

Julius, bet ftill required very large to receive money for them. Albert 

lums to be finiflied. The method of Bnndenbugh, Archbifliop of 

of raifing money by tndulgincei had Mentz and Magdeburgh, who was 

formerly, on feveral occaflons, been foon after made a Cardinal, had « 

pra^fed by the Court of Rome, and commiHion for Germany ; bur hf 

none had been /ouod more cffeOoai; gave out this commifflon to JohA 

Iccelius, 
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Kinjr Henry Vm. himfclf alfo was fo full of Zeal for the Ca- 
tholic Church, that he himrelf wrote and pnblifhed a book, at 
leaA it was publifhcd in his name, intitled, An assertion of 

THE .-EVEN SACRAMENTS AOAINST MaRTIN LuTHER. 

•• This book (favs Burnet) was magnified by the Clergy, as 
•* the iiicnt learned work that ever the fun law ; and he was 
*' Compared to Kin? Solomon, and to all the Chriflian Empe- 
** rois that ever had been : and it was the chief fubjeflof ffat- 
•• tcry for many years, beiides the glorious title of Defender of 

*« the 



Icceliut, a Dominican Friar, and 
other « o' his -ider. Thefe Indul- 
grocrs were iiuniediately expoM to 
Mic, »\d Jcceliu« bt)n(\ed ct ' having 

* fo larfc a commiflTibn f om the 

* F'lpc. that thouj^h a man fhould 

* have ddlo>.*'^ied t^c Virgin Mary, 

* yci r'or - »Mie^ hr. ini.<lit hi' par- 

* doned/ He addc i further, ihat 

* he d!-^ no' f^n>y j;iv« pardon for 

* fiH^ pafl, hut t r |;r>^ to omtf.' A 
book ci-i.e ou' ^.li'o at the fd.netime, 
iinU«.r the Ta ^)ion of the Archbi. 
il)op, in vNOch Older* wee trivcn to 
th< C ntin ifciniis ai d Colled^ora, to 
eni<rc a* ci ptcis the pov^'cr o In- 
dole ncc. 'Ihefe Com.riifTioners 
and 'JoileAiXS fterf'>rnr)e^i .hei* of- 
l)c« • vtt'h great zeal indeeif, hut info 
ih^'nelifs a manner, that even the 
C(< iimon }>e<>ple faw through the 
cheat, 4nd were convi-^ced, that, 
under a pretence of Indulgeiices, 
thw'> only •-Dtant to plunder the Ger- 
mans y and that, fai from being fo- 
licicoui .Uuuc raving the <ouis of 
orhcrs, their only view was to en- 
ric tliemf''lv«s. I'hrfc prr>ceedings 
pa-iiculaT^ly infl:«med the zeal of Lu- 
TJiiR, rhon H r»ionk, and profeflTor of 
dwinily at \Vitiemhtr<j who being 
of a teln!'^r naturally >^ arm and ac- 
tive,' and m the prefent cafe unable 
to contain iriitcif, determined at all 
evt^nts ro dcdaie himfclf agai' A the 
pope's t'oilcdl -rs. Upon t!ie eve of 
AH S;iint$, 'hcit;forc, in the yMr 
:^5i7 ho publicly fixed up at tho 
church, r.cxt to the c^iftle of Wit- 
temberg a thcfis upon Jnduigenceti ; 
in tlie bLbinningot which, he ohaU 
len(;ed any one to opp^fe it, eithei by 
Wr tmg or uifputation* Thin thefts 
contained ninety five propofitions j 
en which, though he did not dire^ty 
oppofe the power of the Chutch to 
Sfant In4ui£soco«« heyetmainttloodj. 



among ether things, " That the Pope 
coitld releafe no punifhments bot 
what he inflidled, and lndulf;ence« 
could be nothin}(.Sut a relaxation of 
eccltiiaflical penalties. That tbofc 
who heli ved they fhould be iaved by 
Indulgences only, would be dannned 
with their mafters. That contrition 
would procure remiffion of the fault 
and punjfliment without Indulgences, 
but that Indulgences could do no- 
thinv. without contrition. And that 
ChriAians (hould he inftruded, how 
much better it is to abound in works 
ot mercy and charity to the. poor, 
than to purchafe a pardon.** Eraf- 
mus faid merrily of ' thefe Indul- 
genets, that ' they had been granted 

< fo largely, that poor Purgatory was 
*■ in no fmati danger of being 

* dripped of all its inhtbitanta.* 

In 1520, Pope Leo pubiiihed a 
Bull agrnnfl Luther, containing a 
formal condcmnati n of him. Upon 
which Luther decUred bimfelf more 
0}>cnly ; and in a book which he 
pu^lilhed, entitled, Tms Caftx- 
YiTY or Babylon, he began with 
a protellation, ' That he became 
« every dny more knowing t that he 

* wa4« afhamed and repented of 
' what he had written about induU 
'■ gences t^e years before, when he 

* was a flave to the fuperftitions of 
' Rome : that he did n it indeed 

< then rejoA Indulgences, but had 
' fmce difcovered, that they are no* 

* thing but impoftirres, fit to raifb 
' money, and to deftro'y the faith i 

* that he was then cor tent with dc« 

* nying the Papacy to be Jur* DU 

* tt'tn^t but bed lately *been convinced 

< that it was the kingdom oi Baby. 

< Ion : and that he abfolutely dented 

< the feven Saoraments, owning no 

* more than thiee, Baptifuiy Pe« 

* iumcQ,a«ltbe Lard*ft Sappar, QCc*. 
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«» the Faith, which the Pope beftowed on him fbr it ( ^^ )." It 
has been thought by fome, that this work was chiefly the prodao 
tion of fiifhop Fimer : bat we do not find that there is any 
very juft ground for this. However, Lather publifhing anan- 
fwer to King Henry's book, Bifliop Fiiher puoliihed a vindica-* 
tion of it, under the title of, " A Defence of the King of Eng- 
** land's Aflertion of the Catholic Faith againft M. Luther's 
«* book of the Captivity of Babylon." The Bifhop alfo pub- 
lifhed, " A Defence of the Holy Order of Priefthood, againft 
** Martin Luther ;" with fome other pieces. 

But Biihop Fiiher was not content with having thus far ex- 
erted himfelf againft Luther, but had formed a deiign of going 
to Rome, in order to fettle ibme points relating to the Churchy 
and had made the necefiary preparations for hie journey thither % 
but he was diverted from his purpofe by Cardinal Wolfey's call- 
ing together a fynod of the whole Clergy. In rhis fynod Biihop 
Fiiher made the following fpeech ; in which, notwithftanding 
his bieotted attachi ^ent to the Papal See, it is apparent Wjw 
much he was convinced that the manners of the Clergy needed 
reformation. He evidently alludes particularly to the pomp 
and ilatelinefs aiTumed by Cardinal Wolfey ; and we cannot but 
applaud the plainnefs and integrity of the honeft Prelate. 

** May it not feem difpleaiing (faid Biihop Fifher) to your 
** eminence, and the relt of thefe grave and Reverend Fathen 
of the Church, that I fpeak a few words, which I hope may 
not be out of feafon. I had thought, that when fo many 
** learned men, as fubftitutes for the Clergy, had been drawn 
<* into thisbody, that fome good matters fhould have been pro-' 
*' pounded for the benefit and good of the Church : that tho 
** IcandaJs that lie fo heavy upon her men, and the difeafe which 
** takes fuch hold on thoie advantages, might have been hereby 
** at once removed, and alfo remedied. Who hath made any 
«* the leafl proportion againft the ambition of thofe men, whoie 
** pride is fo oiFenfive, whilft their prof'iffion is humility ? or 
'* againil the incontinency of fuch as have vowed chaitity ? 
** how are the goods of the Church wafted ? the lands, the 
** tythes, and other oblations of the devoat anceftors of the 
^* people (to the great fcandal of their pofterity) wafted in fu- 
'' nerflttous riotouB expences ? How can we exhort our flocks td 
** By the fomps and vanities of this wicked world, when we 
*< dliac are Biinops fet our minds on nothing more thai) that 
'' which we forbid ? if we ^ould teach accor£ng to our doing, 

** how 

( i& )' By a Angular felicity in the < and the profligate Charles; the 

* wording of this title, (fays Mr, < Romifh jam-s, and the Oal-iniil 

* norace Walpole), it fuited Henry * William • and at laft feem d pecu. 

* eqoally well, wh«n he bumedTa- ' liarl^ .idapted to the wcilc head of 
' pifts or Proteftantft ) it futtedeach * high church Anne' — Cat^l. of 
' of hi« dauj^hters, Mary and Eliza- Royal and Noble Authors, VoL I* 
« beth I it fitted the martyr Charles, F. lo. 
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** how abfurdly would our do6lrines found in the ears of thole 
** that ihould hear us ? and if we teach one thing, and do ano- 
•* ther, who belicveth our report ? which would fcem to them no 
•* otherwifc, than as if wc ihould throw down with one hand» 
" what wc built with the other. We preach humility, fobriety, 
•* contempt of the world, &c. and the people perceive in tne 
«* fame men that preach this doctrine, pride and naughtinefs of 
** mind, excefs in apparel, and a refignation of ourfelves to all 
** worldly pomps and vanities. And what is this otherwife, 
•* than to fet the people at a ftand, whether they (hall follow the 
•* fight of their own eves, or the belief of what they hear ? Ex- 
" cufe me, Reverena Fathers ; fccing| herein I blame no man 
<* more than I do myfelf : for fundry times, when I have fettled 
•* myfelf to the care of my flock, to vifit my diocefe, to eovcrn 
«• my church, to anfwer the enemies of Christ j fuddenly 
^* there hath come a mefTage to me from the Court, that I muft 
** attend fuch a triumph, or receive fuch an Ambaffador, What 
»* have we to do with Princes Courts ? If we are in love with 
*' Majcfty, is there a greater Excellence than whom we fervc ? 
«* If we are in love with ftately buildings, are there higher 
•* roofs than our cathedrals ? If with apparel, is there a greater 
** ornament than that of Priellhood ? or is there better jcom- 
•• pany than a communion with the Saints ? Truly, moft Reve- 
** rend Fathers, what this vanity in temporal things may work 
** in you, I know not ; but fure I am, that, in myfelf, I find it to 
•* be a great impediment to devotion. Wherefore I think it nc- 
•' ceflary (and high time it is) that we, that arc the heads, ihould 
•* begin to give example to the inferior Clergy as to thcfc parti- 
•* culars, whereby we may all be the better conformable to the 
" image of God. For m this trade of life, which we now 
** lead! neither can there be likelihood of perpetuity in the fame 
** (late and condition wherein we now (land, or fafety to the 
•• Clergy." 

Bi(hopFi(her continued in great favour with Henry VIII. till 
the affair of the divorce was fet on foot, in 1527. But when 
that bufinefs was in agitation, the King, who haa an hi^h opi- 
nion of Fifher's integrity and learning, defired his opinion on 
the fubje^ of his marriage with Queen Catherine of Arragon. 
Upon which the Bifhop declared, « That there was no reafon 
*' at all to queftion the validity of the marriage, (knee it was 
'* good and lawful from the beginning/* And from this opi- 
nion nothing could ever afterwards make him recede, whatever 
mieht be the confequences, and though great pains were taken 
to bring him over to a contrary opinion. But by this he en- 
tirely loft the Kind's favour. 

When the affair of the divorce came to be tried before the 
two Legates, Campejus and Wolfey, in June, 1529, Bi(hop 
Fi(her was one of the CJuepn's Council ; and prefented a booK 
10 the L^gatesi which he had written in defence of the marriaM : 

he 
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he alio at the fame time made a fpeech, in which he defireil 
them to take heed what thev did in fo weighty a buiinefs ; and 
he greatly exerted himfelf m the Queen's behalf. 

On the 3d of November, in the fame year, a Parliament was 
fummoned to meet ; in which feveral bills were brought in hy 
the Commons againft fome of the abufes of tlie Clergy, parti- 
cularly againft the exadlions for the probates of wills, the plura- 
lity of benefices, and non-refidence, and churchmen'^ being far- 
mers of lands. In thepaiRngof thefe bills, manyfevere reflec- 
tions were made in the Houfe of Commons, upon the vices and 
corruptions of the Clergy ; which attack upon the Ecclefiaftics, 
was nippofed to be much owing to the favourable reception 
which the Lutheran dodlrines had met with in England. When 
thefe bills againft the Clergy were brought up to the Houfe oi 
Lords, Biihop Fiiher made the following fpeech, in which the 
good Prelate fufficiently evidenced his bigotry, and his warm, at- 
tachment to HIS HOLY MOTHER, THE CaTHOLIC ChURCH. 

'* My Lords, (faid the Bifhop) here are certain bills exhibited 
*' againft the Clerg]^, wherein there are complaints made aeainft 
" the vicioufnefs, idlenefs, rapacity, and cruelty of Bimops, 
** Abbots, Priefts, and their officials : but, my Lords, are all vi- 
** clous, all idle, all ravenous, and cruel Priefts, or Biftiops ? 
*' And for fuch as are fo, are there no laws already provided 
aeainft them ? Is there any abufe that we do not feek to rec-- 
tify ? Or can there be fuch a redlification, as that there ihall 
*• be no abufes I Or are not Clergymen to redify the abufes of 
** the Clergy? Or fhall men find fault with other men's man- 
" ners, whilft they forget their own ? and punifti where they 
** have no authority to correft ? If we be not executive in our 
** laws, let each man fuffer for his delinquency ; or if we have 
'* not power, aid us with your affiftance, and we ihall give you 
'* thanKs. But, my Lords, I hear there is a motion made, that 
*' the fmall monafteries ihall be taken into the King's hands, 
*' which makes me fear it is not fo much the good, as the 
" GOODS of the church, that is looked after. Truly, my 
" Lords, how this may found in vour ears, I cannot tell ; but 
** to me it appears no otherwife, tnan as if our holy mother the 
Church were to become a bond-maid, and be new brought 
into fervility and thraldom, and by little and little to be quite 
baniihed out of thofe dwelling-places, which the piety and li- 
berality of our forefathers, as moil bountiful benefactors, 
have conferred upon her ; otherwife, to what tendeth thefe 
portentous and curious petitions of the Commons ? To no 
other intent or purpofe, but to bring the Clergy into con- 
tempt with the Laity, that they may feize their patrimony. 
But) my Lords, beware of yourfelves and your country ; be- 
" ware ot your holy mother the Catholic Church ; the people 
" are fubjed unto novelties, an^ Lutheranifm fpreads itlelf 
V amongftus. Remember Germa^^ and Bohemia, what mife- 

** rics 
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*' ries are befallen diem already ; and let onr nelgfabosrsboiifet 
** that art now on fire, teach us to beware our own dHaAers : 
<' wherefore^ my Lords, I will tell yoa plainly wkat I think ; 
'* that, except ye refift manfcdly, by vour authorities, this vio* 
<* lent heap of mifchaefs ofBered by tne Commons, yon fludl ice 
" all obedience firil drawn from the Clergy, and fiecondiy fnom 
^' yourfeives. And, if you iearch into the true cauics of all 
^ thefe mifchiefs which reign among them, yoa ihail find that 
*• they all arife throagh wawt op faith." 

This fpeech was received with great amUtnfe by the temck 
adherents to the Church, and wim equal difapprobadon by the 
sdvocates for reformation. The Duke of Norfolk, addieffing 
hinifclf to the Bifhop, faid, *' My Lord of Rochefter, many (X 
^ thefe words might have been well fpared ; but it is olten 
** feen, that the greatefl clerks are not always the wiieft men.'* 
But to this theBifhc^ fmartly replied, ^* My Lord, I do not re- 
*' member any fools in vtiy time that ever proved gveac dedcs.*' 
"When the Commons heard of this fpeech of JKmop Fiiher's, 
they were highly inflamed> and fent ttieir fpeaker. Sir Thomas 
Audley, with thirty of their Members, to compiaiUi a^ainU him 
to the Xing. They reprefented to Henry, how iojunoufly the 
Bifhop of Rochellep had treated them, in faying that their ads 
flowed from the wantof faith ; ic being, they faid, a»high 
imputation on the whole nation^ to treat the reprefentacives of 
the Commons as if they had been Infidels and Heathens. And 
upon this the King fent for the Bi(bop> and aiked him, '' Why 
** he fpake thus ?'* To which Fiflierj we are told, anfWered, 
that <* being in Council^ he fpake his mind in defence oi the 
** Church, which he faw daily injured; and opprefTed by the 
** common people, whofe ofHce it wa* not to judge of her man- 
** ners, much lefs to reform them ;.. and, therefore, he thoaght 
" liimfelf in confoience bound to defend her in all that toy 
*' within his power." And upon this the King difmifTed him, 
only bidding him *' nfe his words more temperately,'* But, 
according to Bifhop Bumet> Fiiher endeavoured to- exeufe him- 
felf, by alledging, that when he faid^ ax/L flowed prom thb 
WANT OB FAITH, iKtouly mcaut the kingdom of Bohemia, and* 
did not ufe that expreflion with reference to the Houfe of Com- 
mons. And this explanation the King fent by the Treaftir^r of 
his Houfhold, Sir William Fitz-williams. " But though (fays 
•• Burnet) the matter was pafTed over, yet they were not at all 
** fatisfied with it ; fo that they went on, layingopen the abufes 
« of the Clergy." 

In 1530, Bifhop #ifhw was twice in very imminent dancer of 
his life. One Richard Roufe, who was acquainted with the 
Bifhop's cook, came into his kitchen, and while the cook was 
' gone to fetch him feme drink, made ufe of that opportunity to 
thr w a great quantity of isoifon into the gruel which was pre- 
pared for the Bifhop and lui family. He conld ent nothing that 

day. 
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day» and To efcaped ; but of ijsventeen perfons who tat of it^ 
one Mr, Beimet Curwin, and an old widow, died, and the re^ 
never perfectly recovered their healths. Upon this occafton, an 
ad was made, which declared poifoning to be high treafon, and 
adjudged the oiFender to be boiled to death* And that fevere 
puniihment was accordingly inflided upon Rou(e in SmithHeld ; 
out the aA was afterwards reoesded. The other danger which 
the Btfhop efcaped, proceedea from a cannon bullet ; which 
being (hot from the other fide of the Thames, pierced through 
his houie at Lambeth Mar(h> and came very near his. ftudy, 
whepe he ufed to fpend the greater part of his time. Upon 
which, apprehending there was a defign againft his life, he re- 
tired to Rochefter. 

In 1551, the quelUon of giving King Henry Vm. the title of 
Supreme Head of the ChuKh Sf England, being debated in 
coavocatioa, Biihop Fi&er, we are told, oppofed it with all his 
might, and in inch a manner as to make himfelf very ob- 
noxious to the Court. However, a motion was at length 
made, (by Fiiher according tQ fome), that thefe words might bo 
added to the title. In so par as is lawfvl by the law of 
CHRIST. And in this manner it was agreed to by nine 
Biihops, (of which number, fays Burnet, the Biihop of RocheA 
ter was one), and fifty-^two Abbots and Priors, and the major 
part of the lower Houfe of Convocation in the province of 
Canterbury ( i )• 

Soon after Bifliop Fiiher brought himfelf into much trouble 
and vexations by tampering with, and credulouAy hearkenii^ 
to, the vifxons and imj^ftures of the pretended holy Maid oT 
Keo(. This imnoAor, whofe name was Elizabeth Barton, of 
th^ nariih ot Aldingloa, in Kent, being fick and diitemjpered in 
her Drain, fell into what were called trances, (but which are 
faid to have been hyfterical fits), and fpake many things that 
made great imprefiions on ibme about her, who thought her in* 
ipiredof QOD* Upon which Richard Mailer, MinSter of the 

9« z X pariih^ 

' ( I > AcGprdieg ta ihe au^or of * fool of me» as they have done of 

thelueoC Bi(hop. Fiiher^ publiOied < you already. Go uoco them again, 

under the namye of pr. Bailey, (who, * aod let me have the bufmefs pallbd 

by the bye, was a bigotted Papift, * without any quantumi or tantums | 

wad therefore not v^ry implicitly to < I will have no qumitumt nor no mn- 

he relied oo). King Henry waa < tutm in the buflnefs, but letiibe 

highly offended when he firft heard * done.* However, Henry was at 

of the proposal in the Houfe af CoJkv» length obliged to agree to the addi- 

vocation, to add the above mentioned tion of the propofed words, So r ak 

words to his title { and faid to thofe as is x.av?)'ul by the law op 

whooa ke bad employed to manage CHRIST j being at that time, as 

the aiT/ur in the Ganvocation for Burnet obferves, gkad to have it pafs 

biia, * Mother of Qod ! yoti have any way.— «»^</. Bailey*s Life of 

* plaid a pretty praok t I thought to Fi(her» Edit. 1719, P. i%%> X34> ^%S* 

* have miide foolc of them; and and Burnct*i Hiit.of Reform. Vo)*I« 

* now yoii h.-ive fo ordered the bofl- p, xxa, 

< aeft, that they are likely to make a 1 
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parifli, hoping to draw coniiderable advantagesfrodi this, went 
to Archbifliop Warham, and gave him a lazige account of her 
Ipeechcs ; and the Archbifliop ordered hirA to attend her care- 
nilly, and bring him a farther report of any"Mew* trances which 
ihe might afterwards fall into. She had -forgot all that ihe had 
faid in her fits ; but the crafty Prieft .would not let it flop here, 
but perfuadcd her, (or jit leaf! taaght her to pretend), that what 
Ihe had faid was by the iufpirfttion of the Holy Ghoft. He af- 
terwards taught her .to counterfeit fuch trances, and to utter 
fuch fpeeches as (he h^d done before ; {o that after fome prac- 
tice, Ihe became very ready and expert at it. The affair at 
length made a confiderable noiie, ana many came to fee her ; 
and the Prieft, Mailer, in order to raife tne reputation of sat 
image of the Blefled Virgin, that was in a chapel within his 
pariih, by which he would have a profpedl of gainingconiider-' 
able prorit, chofeforan aflbciatc in his impoflure one Dr. Bock- 
ing, a Canon of Chrill Church in Canterbury. Upon* which 
they infuafted the maid to fay in -her counterfeited trances, that 
thi' BlefTf d Virgin . had appeared to her, and afTured her ihe 
would never recover, until fhe fhould vifit her image in that 
place of worlhip. She accordingly went in pilgrimage to the 
chapel ; where, in the midil of a very great concourfe of peo- 
ple who were there afTembled, fhe pretended to fall into a 
trance, poured forth pious ejaculations, declared that GOD had 
called her to a religious life, and appointed Eocking to be her 
ghoftly father. She afterwards pretended to be recovered of all 
her dillempers by the interceffion of the Virgin Mary, took the 
veil, faw vifions', heard heavenly melody, and was faid to have 
the revelation of many things that were to come ; fo that many 
people began to confider her as a Prophetefs, and, among the 
jell, Archbifliop Warham. 

But it appeared that there was a farther defign m thofe who 
carried on this impollure, than might at firft have been fufpe6ied. 
Their intention was to alienate the people's affeftions from King 
Henry. The maid pretended, that when the King was laft at 
Calais, whilfl he was at mafs, an Angel brought away die Sa> 
era men t, and gave it to her; being then invifibly prcient, and 
that flie was i>refently brought over the fea to her mDnaflery 
again. She alfo prophefied, that if the King fhould proceed in 
his divorce, and marry another v^fe, his Royalty would not be 
of a month's duration, bat that he would die the death of a 
villain. 

Biftiop Fifher was warmly attached to the interefls of Queen 
Catherine; and when he was informed of thefe vifions and pro- 
phcfies of the Alaid of Kent, her having e^oufed the caule of 
the Queen, induced him the more eafily to give credit to her. 
Accordingly the Bilhop, together with fom^ others, hadfreqnent 
mectiiigs with her ; aiid they were weak enough to believe 
what fhe faid, and to * conceal what fhe fpake coacerning the 
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King (i). And fome Eccldiaftics concerned in the impolluret 
publifhed thefe pretended revelations in their fermons through- 
out the kingdom ; and they communicated them to the Pope's 
AmbafTadors, to whom alfo they introduced the Maid of Kent. 
And the affair now beginning to wear a fcrious afpedl, KLing 
Henry ordered the maid and her accomplices to be examined in 
the Star-Chamber, where they confefTed all the particulars of 
the impofture. It appeared in the courfe of the examination, 
that a letter, which, it had been pretended, the maid had re- 
ceived from the Virgin Mary in Heaven, and which was in gold 
letters, was written by Hankhcrft of Canterbury; and thatthd 
door of a Dormitory, faid to have been opened by miracle, that 
the Nun might go into the chapel, and coiiverfe with GOD, 
was really opened for carnal communication between her and 
her accomplices. 

When this impofture was firft laid open, Cromwell, then Secre- 
tary of State, fent Bifhop Fifher^s brother to him, withafharp 
reproof for his behaviour in this affair ; but at the filme time 
exhorting him to write to the King, acknowledge his offence, 
and defire forgivcnefs, which he knew the King would grant, 
in conlideration of his age and infirmities. But Bifliop Fifher, 
declining any application to the King, wrote back to Cromwell, 
that all he did was only to try whether her revelations were true. 
He confeffed, that he had conceived an high opinion of her Ho- 
linefs, both from common fame, and her entering into a religi- 
ous life ; from the report . of her ghoftly father, whom he 
cfteemed learned and religious, and of many other learned and 
virtuous Priefls ; from the good opinion the late Archbiihop 
Warham had of her, and from what is faid iA the Prophet 
Amos, Tkat god will do nothing without iieveal- 
iNC it to his servants. That upon thefe grounds, he was 
induced to have a good opinion of her ; and that to try the 

2X2 truth 

« 

{l') Some of the Ecclefiaflics ing Pcto rebel, flanderer, dog, and 

^wcrc emboldened by thefe vifions traitor. But the prcicher wa^ inter- 

and revelations of the pretended rupted by a Friar, named Eilton, who 

Prophetefs, to take very extr^Kli- told him, that he was one of the ly. 

nary liberties with the King. Wne ing Prophets, Who.fou:ht by adul- 

Peto, preaching before Henry at tery to eftablifli the fucc.flTion t.v the 

Greenwich, denounced heavy judg- Throne, and that he would juftify 

mente upon him to his face, and told i\\ that Peto had f^id. And t!ie 

him, * That .m«ny lying Prophets Friar fpake many other things with 

* had deceived him; but he, as a great virulence and vehemence, nor 

* true Mic^ah, warned him that the could they filence him, till the King 

* doRsfhould Jick his blood as they himfelf commanded him' to hold his 
< had done Ahab's.' Henry bore peace. Thi« Klfton, together with 
tills infult with a moderation very Pcto, were both ordered to appear 
remarkable in a Prince of his impe- before the Privy Coun:il j but thery 
tuous temper. He only appointed were only reprimanded for their info- 
\}r, Curwin to preach Wore him the lence.— ^</. Burnet'* Hift. Re* 
following Sunday, which he did, and form. Vol.1. ?• 15 '« 

34}aified the King's proceedings, call- 
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truth about her, he had fometimes fpoken with her^ and fcnt hrs 
Chaplains to her» but never difcovered any faJfehood in her. 
Ana as to his concealinrwhat fhe had told him about the King, 
which was laid to his charge, he tJiought it needlefs for him to 
fpcak concerning it to the Kin^, fince (he had faid to him^ that 
fne had told it to the King herielf ; and ihe had named no per* 
fon who ihould kitl the King, which by being known, might 
have been prevented. And as in fpiritual things tyery church- 
man was not bound to denounce judgments againft thofe that 
could not bear it ; fo, in temporal things, the cafe might be the 
fame ; and the Kine (the BiOiop faid) had on other occafions 
fpoken fo fharply to him, that he had reafon to think his Ma- 
jelly would have been offended with him for fpeaking of it^ and 
would have fufpe^ted that he had a hand in it (p ). 

Cromwell wrote back a long letter, in anfwer to this of the 
Bi(hop*s, in which he told him that the reafons he had urged in 
his own J uftifi cation were very infufficient for thatpurpofej and 
lie reprefpnted to him, that he had not proceeded as a grave Pre* 
late ought to have done, for he had taken tvery thing upon truft, 
and had examined nothin?. He a^ured him, chat fhould he be 
brought to trial, he would certainly be found guilty; but, not- 
withilanding, he again preflcd him to have recourfe to the cle- 
mency of tne King, who, upon proper fubmiflion, would, he 
faid, pardon what was pad, and. take him into favour. But 
Bifhop Fifher could not be prevaijied upon to make any kind of 
fubmiflion. 

In 15349 a bill of attainder for high treafon was paflfed againfl 
Elizabctii Barton and her accomplices. And BiHiop l«iiher 
having made no fubmiffion, he, together with five others, was ad- 
judged guilty of mifprifion of treafon, for concealing the maid's 
fpccclics that related to the King ; and he was condemned to 
forfeit his goods and chattels to the King, and to be imprifoned 
^uring his Majefcy's pleafurc. The Bimop was, however, re- 
leafed. 

( p ) In a letter written by fiiihop ' been far from her 1 and what de* 

Filhcr to the Houfc of Lords, while < fault wa« this m roe, fo to chink, 

the till for attaintinf; Elizabeth &ar» * ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ manx probable teAi. 

ton and her accomplices was depend- ' nftiies of hervirtve ? i< The re. 

ing, he endeavoured to vindicate his ' port of the counfiry, which gone> 

conduA in relaiion to this aflair, in ' rally called her t h x » o l v 

the following nnanner s ' m a 1 o. x. Her entrance into reli* 

* It may pleafe you to confider * gion upon certain vifions, which 

* (faid the Bi(hop) that I fought not ' was commonly faid that flie had« 

' for this woman's coming unto me, * 3. For the good religio* and karn- 

< nor thought in her any manner of * ing that was tbo«gbt to be in her 
« deceit. She was a per(bn that, • ghoifty father (Dr. Bocking), and 
' by many probable and likely con« ' in other virtuous and well learned 
« jeftures, I then reputed to be right * Priefts, that then teAified of her 

< honeft, religioue, and very good * holinefs, ae it wat commonly re- 

< and virttious. I verily fuppofed, 'ported, finally, my Lord' of Can- 
1 that fuch feigning and craft, com- * terbttpy (Warliam), that then was 
1 pafTing of any guile or frai^d^ had < IpQth lijpr ordinary, and a man re. 

• putci 
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leafed, on his payilijg 300I. for his Majefty*s oft (/). But Eli- 
sabeth Barton, together with her accomplices, Mafier, Bocidng, 
iDeering, RiA>y, and Goald, With two Monks, wereexecnted at 
Tyburn ; where the Nan confeiTed her impoftore, laying thtt . 
blame on her accomplices the PrieAs, who had impoifed upon her 
ignorance. 

Daring the fame feffion of Parliameiit in which thofe con- 
cerned in this impoftare were attainted, an ad was pafied, by 
trhich ^ing Henry's marriage with Catherine of Arragon w^ 
declared void, his marria^ with Anne • Boleyn was confirmed, 
and the Crown was entailed upon her iflue. It was alfo ad- 
judged flufprifion of treafon to dander or do any thing to thil 
derogation of the King's lail marriage ; and all peribns whatib- 
ever were enjoined to maintain and keep the contents of this ad« 
And in pnrfoance of it, on the day of the prorogation of the 
Parliament, March 30, 1534, an oath was taken by both Hoales, 
whereby they fwore '* to bear faith, truthj and obedience alone,, 
*' to the King's Majefty, and to die heirs of his body, of his 
'* mod dear and entirely beloxed lawful w^ife Qae&n Anne, 
•* begotten and to be begotten. And farther, to the heirs of 
'' the faid Sovereign Lord, according to the limitation in the fta- 
•* tute made for furety of his fucceffion in the Crown of this 
'< Realm mentioned and contained, and not to any other within 

" this 



puted of high wifdom ind leani' 
ing, told m? that (he had many 
great vifions. And of him I 
learned greater things than ever I 
heard of "the Non herfelf.— But 
here t^will be faid, that fhe told me 
foch words as were to the peril of 
the Prince, and of the Realm.— 
The words that ihe told me, con- 
cerning tbe peril of the Kin§*9 
fll^hnefs, were thcfc. That Ihe had 
her revel ati<Mi from GOD, that if 
the King went forth with the par- 
pofe that he intended, he flioaM 
dot be King of Enjlaod leven 
months after; and me tcld me 
alfo, that (he had been with the 
Kin;, and (hewed onto his Grace 
the Ifitme revelafion. — But whereas 
I never gave her any counfel to this 
matter, nor knew of any forgmgor 
fdgning thereof, I wuft in your 
great wifdoms, that you will not 
think any ilcfiolt in me touching 

thh point. It wUI be faid, that 

I (honld have ihcwed the words 
unto the King's Highnef*. Verily 
if 1 had not undoubtedly thought 
i that (he hjd ihewed the fame words 
* mita bis Gracp, my duty h4d been 



fo to have done. Bat when fli6 
herfelf, which pretended to have 
had this revelation from GOD, ha4l 
(hewed the fame, 1 faw no necef- 
(ity why that I (hoot J renew it 
again to his Grace. And nbt 
only her own faying thus perfnaded 
me, but her Prior*ifs's words coo- 
firmed the fame, and their fervants 
aUb repotted to my fenranu that 
(he had been with the King. And 
yet be (ides all this, I knew it not 
long after by ibme others, that fo it 
was indeed.* 
it may be remarked^ that tli« 
^ifhop in ali this never clearly ex- 
prefifbs any convi^Hoo of the Knn*s 
beins an irapoftor. 

( / ) This, at leaft, is Che account 
given by K. Hall, (m that life of 
Fiflier publKhed under the name of 
Baiiey, P. 149.! and which hath been 
moilly followed. But B.(hop Burnet 
(ays (Hift. Reform. Vol. I. P. 154.) 
that he does < not find, that the King 
' proceeded againft him opon this 

* ad, till by new provocations be 
' drew a heavier ftorm of indigiM* 

* tion upon blmfcy.* 
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*' this Realm, nor forelp^n authority onPotcntate, &€."■ But, fn- 
flc.'id of taking this oath, which was dirededto be taken by all 
the King's fubjcds, Bilhop Filher retired to his houfe atRochef- 
tcr. 

Our Prelate, ho'vever, had not been there above four days^ 
b.'focci he received orders from Cranmer, Archbilhop of Can- 
terbury, and otner Comrii'lTioaers, authorized under the Great 
Seal to tender the oath, to ap^^ear before them at Lambeth He 
appeared accordingly ; and the oath being preiented to him, he 
ptriulcd it a while, and then defi red time to coniider of it ; to 
which the Commiflioners agreed, allowing him five days for that 
purpoie. And that time being expired, he appeared again be- 
fore the Commiflioners, and told them, " He had perufed the 
•* oath with as good deliberation as he could ; but as they had 
•* framed it, he could not (with any fafety to his own confci- 
cnce) fubfcribe thereto, except they would give him leave to 
alter it in fome particulars ; whereby his own confcience 
might be the better fatistied, the King pleafed, and his ac- 
tions rather juUiiied, and warranted by law.** But they all 
made anfwer, that " tlic King would not in any wife permit that 
•* the oath fliouid admit of any exceptions or alterations what- 
•* foevcr." And the Archbilhop in particular, we are told, faid. 
You mud anfwer dir dlly, wnether you will or will not fub- 
fcribe." To which Biihop Fifncr replied, ** If you will needs 
have me anfwer dirccily, my anfwer is, that forafmuch as my 
" own confcience cannot be faiisfied, I abfolutely refufe the 
** oath." And as he perfillcd in this refolution, he was, in con- 
feqiience, committed to tlie Tower. For it was cnad^ed by the 
aft of fucc'.'l'I'^n, that whoever ihould rcfufc to take the oath, 
Ihould be a^O^i^gcJ guilty of mifprifionof treafon, and puniihed 
accordingly. The Bilhop's commitment was on the 26th of 
April, 1534. 

BiHiop Fifner's great reputation for learning and piety, occa- 
fioncd carnell endeavours to be ufed to bring him to compliance. 
Some Prelates waited on him for that purpofe, as did alfo the 
Lord-Chancclior Audley, and others of the Privy-Council ; but 
they could make no alteration in his fcntiments", and all their ap-' 
plications and fo'icitations were without elt'ed. Secretary 
Cromwell was alfo with him, to try to perfuade and convince 
him. He advifcd liiiii to write to the King ; but the Biihop told 
Cromv/eil, that as he knew the Kinp^'s jealous temper, he was 
afraid of v/riting, for fear his M.^jef-^y Ihould take fomething 
amifs. Cromwell found, that the thing which Ituck moftwith 
the Bifiiop, w^s, ^"hat the King's nKuriage with Catherine of 
Arragon w^is to be reckoned con irary to the law of GOD, on* 
account of the prohibition of the Lcvitical law. It being part 
of the aft of fucceflion, (the whole of which, with alltheef- 
fefts and contents thereof, he was required to fwear to obferve, 
keep^ maintain, and defend), that the King's former marriage 

with 
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with thcPrinccfs Catbcriilc was contrary to the laws of GOD, 
and void, and of no effefl ; and that all fuch marriages were 
prohibited by theLevitical law, ;^nd unlawful , notwithitanding 
any difpenfations whatfocver. Cromwell, however, fcnt Lee, 
Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry, to talk with Fifner uponthat 
point. And Fi(her at length declared, that he v/ould ** fwear to 
the fiiccelEon, and never diipote more about the marringe ; 
and he promiied allegiance to the King : but his confcience 
could not be convinced, that the marriage was againft the law 
*• of GOD." 

Sir Thomas More, who had alfo refufed to take the oath in the 
terms that were prefcribed, did alfo offer to fwear to the fucceT- 
fion ; but thefe conceilions of Fiflier and More did not fati&fy * 
Henry. Archbifhop Cranmer, however, who (fays Burnet) 
was a moderate and wife man, and forefaw well the ill effeds 
that would follow on contending fo much with perfons fo 
highly efleemed over the world, and of fuch a temper, that 
feventy would bend them to nothing, did by an eameil letter 
to Cromwell, dated the 27th of April, more that what they 
offered might be accepted ; for if they once fwore to the 
fucceflion, it would quiet the kingdom ; for they acknowledg- 
ing it, all other perfons would acquiefce and fubmit to their 
judgments. But this iage advice (adds the Biihop) was not 
accepted." 

As to King Henry, he was far from being of the fame mode- 
rate and reafonable way of thinking with Archbifhop Cranmer ; 
the ufual impetuoiity of his temper broke out upon thi5 0cc2t*- 
fion ; and when he was informed that Bifhop Fiiher refufed ab- 
folately to take the oath in the manner the aJt prefcribed, he 
fwore, (we are told), •* Mother of GOD, both More and he 
** ihould take theoath« or he would know why they fhouldnot; 
** and tbev (Cromwell and the reil of the Counfcllors) ihould 
*' make tnem do it, or he would fee better reafons why the/ 
•* could not." / 

In the Parliament which met the 3d of November, IJ34> 
Biihop Fiiher was attainted for ref u..n^ tl*e oath required by the 
ad. of fucceffioD, and his Biiliopric was declared void from the 
2d of January following. During his confinement, the poor old 
Biihop was very hardly and unkindly treated, and fcarcely al* 
lowoa common neccITarics {m). He continued about a vear 

priioner 

( « ) Dr. Lee rtpnfen^td to Secre- from the folfowiifg eitraft of a let* 

tary Ctom^tl, that * BtOiop Fi flier's ter from the Biihop faunfelf to Crom- 

' ho^y could not bear Ok clothes on well : 

* his back | that he was ni'.;h gi>ing, ' Fartbennore, I befeech yov he 

'and that lie could not continue, * good mailer unto me m my oecef« 

' iinieff the Kin^ were roerctiul to ' fity. For I have neither Ihirt nor 

< him.* But the bard(hip« ard di- * fote, nor yet other clothes that are 

ftrcflei to which the poor HreUte was * necefltry for me to wear, bat that 

ffsdoced, VPev iliU more evldeml/ * be rass^d and rent too ihameiuUy s 

* ootwUhiUodiOf^ 
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(irifoner in the Tower, and niight have reroaiqed there till re- 
eafed by a natural death, which would probably not have been 
a very long time, he being now fevcnty-fix years of age 5 but 
Pope Paul UI. by conferring an unfeafouable honour upon him, 
precipitated. his ruin. This was the creating of hjnj, on the 
3 ill cd\ May, 1535, a Cardinal by the title of Cardinal Pricft of 
St. Vitalis. 

When King Henry heard of this, he gave ftridl orders that 
none (huuld be permitted to bring the Hat into his dominions ; 
and it therefore came no nearer than Calais. The King alfo 
fent Cromwell to examine the Bifhop about this affair. And af- 
ter fomc conference between them, Cromwell afkedhim,.** My 
•* Lord of Rochcilcr, what would you fay, if the Pooefhould 
** fend you a Cardinal's hat i would you accept of it ?** The 
Biihop replied, ** Sir, I know myfelf to he fp far. unworthy of 
•• any fuch dignitv, that I think of nothing lefs ; but if ^y 
" fuch th.ng SiQuld happen, affure yoyrfelf J Ihowld improve 
** that favour to the bell advantage that I CQuld, in a^fling the 
«* Holy Catholic Church of Christ, and in that wfp^<5tl 
«* would receive it upon my kpees." When Cronftw^ll carried 
this anfwer to the Kine, Henry faid in a great paflion, " Ye?, u 
" he yet fo lufty ? Well, let the Pope fend him a Hat whea he 
** will; Mother of GOD, he (hall wear it onhisAiQuldetA^Q; 
•• for I will leave him never a head to fet it on.** 

From this time Biihop Fi(her'« ruin was detevmined. But no- 
thing which had been hitherto proved againfl him, was (UfHcIenc 
to t4^e away hi^ life. Ungenerous art^b therefore^ were made 

> u(e 



* notwithftanding, I might eaOly 

* fuflfer that, if that vfould Keep 

* my body warm. But my 4i«t 

* alf), GOD koaweth lov fhP^W 

* it is at many times. And now, 

< in my age, xc\y AomacK m^ not 

< i^way but with a few kind of meat$: 
' which if I want, I decay forth- 

< with, and fall into crafes and di£< 

* oafiss of my body, ^nd cannoi keep 

* myffif ip health. Aod, 119 our 

* Lord knoweth, I hav« nothing left 

* uato me, for to provide any better, 

* bot M my brother of his own 
' purfe layeth out for me, to his 

< great hindrance? Wherefore, goo4 

< MaOcr Secretary, eftfones, I be- 

* fetch you, to h;.ve fome pity upon 

< me, and let ma have fuch things as 
« art neceflary for me, i^ mint 9%% 
« and efptciaUy for my htakh. And 

< alio tkat it may pleafe you, by your 
« kigh wifddm, to move the Kiog^s 

* Higkntia ta takt n^iu^p. biagra. 



clous favour «gain^ andtor^flora 
mc to my hberiy, out of thia cold 
and paloiUl hapri^mtnt. Wkere- 
by ye <hal| biiv) 9^ to h» your 
poor bedefman for ever unto Ai« 
mighty QOD : vi'ho ever have you 
in his proteftion and cuftody. 
Other tw«ifi things I muft defire 
of you. Tkt oat AS, (tmaypleafe 
you, that ) vnay ukt (omt Pridt 
with m« iA ^^^ TQwer, by the af~ 
fignment of M after Lieutenant, to 
hear my confbllion againft this hoi/ 
time. That other is, that I may 
borrow fome books, to fay my de-> 
votioo mora efit^uajly the(i; koly 
days, for the comfort of my iM. 
This I befee^k yau to grai^ mr ot' 
youc charity. And tki* our Xfiwd 
GOO fend ytu a mtrry QbriAo^at, 
and a oomforiab^t^ to your htyt^a 
dr&re. At Ike Toww, the a^^d d»y 
^ of Daoembtfi y€«i« poor MtfoMup, 
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irfc of for thit ptiipofc. Rich* Ak SoKdtdr-Gcneril, went to 
biniy atkd in a fkvtrnilig stud u ^ a c h eroas manner^ under pretence 
of cohftiltin| liim (as fiom tfae King) about a caf^ of Confci* 
cnce, irawanly drew Mm into a difcoorfe about tfie Supremacy. 
Concerning which, the fttfhop inconfidcrately uttered thelc 
words : V As to. the bufinefs of Supremacy, I m&ft needs tell 
** Ms M^efty, as I have often told him heretofore, and would to 
** tell him, if I were to <fie tMs prefent hour, that it is utterly 
** unlawful ; and therefore I would not wiih his Majefty to take 
'< any fuch power or title upon him, as he loves his own foid* 
•* and the good of his pofterity." [ 

The Biihop being ^us caught in the fnare that was hud for 
him, a fpecial commiCon was f-awn up for trying him. As he 
had been before attainted of mifbrifion of treaion, he was re- 
fufod the privilege of a trial by his t'eers. And when he was 
brought to his trial, he was indi£bd only bv the title of John 
Fifher, late ^ifhop of Kochefter. The contmiffion of Oyer and 
Terminer, wMch was appointed for hb trial, was diredled to the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke Of Suffolk, the Earls of Cumber- 
land and Wiltfiidre, Secretary Cromwell, and eight of the 
Judges ; and before them he t^as tried by a Jury, confiftifig Of 
twewe freeholders of the county of Middlefejt. The charge 
againft him was, ** That in the twetitv-feventh year of Kiiig 
*' Henry's reign, hethefaidje^ Fimer, lateBifhop of Ro- 
^* chefber, had, in the Tower of London, falfbly/ malidoufly, 
and traiteroufly fpok«n and divulged, againft his cfne allegi- 
ance, before fevefal of the King's trde lubjeds, the followmp^ 
words in Engliih, That the King our Sovereign Lord is npt 
Supreme Head, on earth, of the Church of England." He 
wastned upon the ftatutepafied in the 26th year of Henry VUI.. 
by wMch it was made Mgn treafon malidouHy to wilh or de£re 
by n^ords or writing, or to imagine, invent, or attempt any bo- 
dily harm to be done to the Kihg, the Queen, or their heirs ap- 
parent; or to deprive iny of them of the nrcNiXY, sttLi, or 

VAUtOPTHtm ROTAL fiSTA-TES. 

The indidment was found againft him on the f ith of June, 
153c : he wa^ then foill, th^t he coald not be brought to Ms 
trial.; but In the mean dme all Ms books and other efteds were 
feized. And on the 17th, being fomewhat recovered, he was 
brought to the King's Bench Bar at Weftmlnfter. He rode part 
of the way on horfoback, in a black cloth gown ; but Ms weak- 
nefs would nOt permit Mm to go all the way on horfeback, and 
therefore he was carried the remainder of tne way by water. 

After a ihort tryal, the BUhop was found by Jiis Jury guilty 
of Mgh treafon ; chiefly upon the evidence of the Solicitor- 
Genenl, Rich. He objeded very much againft Rich's evi- 
dence ; and thought it (as indeed he very jnftty might) exceed- 
ingly hard and cruel. <* I cannot but marvel ^faid the Biftiop 
*^ to Rich) to hear you come in and bear witneu againft me of 
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'< thefe words, knowing \a what fecret manner yoir came M 
'^ me.^ And addreffing himfelf to his Jadges, he related to 
them all the particalars of Rich'i coming, and went on thus : 
'' He told me (faid the Bilho^) that the King, for the better 
*' (atisfa£tion of hb own confaence, had fent unto me in this 
'^ fecret manner* to know my fall opinion in the matter [of 
'^ the Supremacy]* for the mat affiance he had in me more 
** than any other. ■ ■ A nd lie told me, that the King willed 
^' him to aiToremeyOn his honour, and on the word of a King^ 
*' that whatever I ihoald fay unto him, by this his fecret mef- 
*' fenger, Ifhouldabide no danger nor peril for it, neither that 
*' any advantage ihould be taken againft me for the fame. 
<' Now, there^re, my Lords, feeing it pleafed the King's Ma- 
^' jelly to fend to me thus iecretly, under the pretence of j^ain 
^* ana true meaning, to know my poor advice and opinion in 
'' thefe his weighty and great affairs, which I moft gladly was, 
and ever will be, willing to fend him ; methinks, it is very 
hard injuftice to hear the meflenger's accnfation, and to al- 
low the fame as a fufficient tefbmony a^alnft me in cafe of 
treafon.'' The King's behaviour in this 'affair, as well as 
Rich's, (if the latter was reallv fent by Henr]f), was exceedingly 
mean* trcacheroos, nnjoff, and mcked. Tms Rich, thongh lie 
was afterwards created a Lord, appears to have been a moft infa- 
moosperfon. He behaved in mach the faine bafe manner to 
Sir Thomas More. 

Biihop Filher made alfo the following observation, (addreffing 
himfelf to his Judges], wit!h regard to the terms of the ffatute 
on which he was indiAed : ^* I pray yon» mv Lords, coniider, 
*' (faid he), that by all equity, juftice, worldly honefiy, and 
<* courteous dealing, I cannot (as the cafe ftandeth} be diredly 
** chared with t a e a s o k, though I had fpoken die words in- 
<< deecC the fame being not (po^i maliciouslt, but in the 
*< way of adnce and connfel, when it was requeffed of me by 
<< the King himfUf ; and that favour the very words of the fia- 
'< tute do give me, being made only agsiinff fuch as ihall m a li ci- 
" ousLir gainfay the Kin^s Supremacy, and none other: 
*< wherefore, although by ngour of law yon may take occafion 
'< thus to condemn me, yet f hope you cannot find law, except 
*' vou add rigour to tl^at law, to cail me down, which herein I 
" hope I have not dcferved." 

However, the Jury having found him gnilty, he was con- 
demned to fuffer death as a traitor ; but his fentence was, by a 
warrant from the King, changed to decapitadon. After his 
trial, he was conveyed back to the Tower ; and when he was 
arrived there, he turned round to the officers and perfons who 
had attended and guarded hini thither, and faid to them with 
great chearfulnefs, <' My mafters, I diank you all for the great 
<' labour and pains ye have taken with me this day. I am not 
** able to give you any thing in recompence, for I have nothing 

« left; 
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*' left ; and therefore, { pray yoa, accept in good part my 
'* hearty thanks«'' 

While he remained in the Tower* after his condemnation,. he 
applied himfelf very fervently to his devotions. Bnt thoueh he 
was in daily expedUtion of death* he difcovered no uneaiy ap- 
prehenfions on uiat account, but behaved with great chearfuinefs 
and fortitude. On the 22d of June* he was acquainted by the 
Lieutenant of the Tower* at five o'clock in the momingiOhat 
it was the King's .pieafure that he ihoald be executed that day« 
If e received the news with gieat chearfuinefs* thanked the Lieu- 
tenant for his information* and flept foundly two hours after it. 
And when he got up* he dreiTed nimfelf in a much finer and 
neater manner than' ufual ; at which his man exprefTed muck 
«vonder« feeing his Lordfliip knew well enough that he muil put 
all off aeain within two hours* and lofe it. *^ What of that ?'* 
iaid theBifhop, ** doft thou not iftark, that this is ourmarriage- 
*' day* and that it behoves us therefore to ufe more deanlinefs 
** for folemnity of the marriage bkt ?" 

About niae o'clock the Lieutenant came to him again* and 
finding him aUnofi ready* told him that he was now come for 
liim.^ '* I will wait upon you ftraieht* (faid he)* as faft as this 
** thin body of mine will give me leave." He then defired his 
man to' reach him hi« furred tippet to put about his neck ; and 
caking a New T^Aamentin hisnand, went along with the Lieu- 
tenant. But he was fo extremely weak* that he was fcarcely 
able to go down ftairs ; and thtrerore* at the bottom of them, 
he was taken up in a chair by two of the Lieutenant's men* and 
carried to the Tower-^ate* And while they were waitings to 
know whether the ShenA wens in readinefs to receive him, he 
Tofe out of his chair* and leaning himfelf againft the wall* he 
opened his NewTeflament*and prayed ^we are told) to this pur- 
pofe : That as that book had been his companion and chief 
comfort in his imprifonment* fo then fome place might turn up 
to him that mieht comfert him in kis pafTage. Having faid this* 
he opened the look* and read thefe words in St. John's Gofpel, 
This is life BTBR?f ax«* to xnow thee the only True 
GOD* AND JESUS CHRIST whom thou hast sent. Upon 
which he fhut the book with much fatisfiidiion % and all the way, 
it is faid* was employed in repeating and meditating on thefe 
words. When he came to the icaffold* he pronounced the Ta 
Deum ; and after fome other devotions* the executioner at one 
blow fevered his head from his*^ body. ■ ■■ -Such was the tiraei- 
cal end («) of John Fifher* Bifhop of Rochefter> who, at "^e 

2 Y 2 time 

(fi) We are told in the life of * death* they have beard him fay* 

FiOicr publilhed by Bailey* (?• 137* * that he (bould not die in bit bed.* 

Edit. 1739.) that * divers of his chap- This* from the charaAer of the 

* lains and lioplhold fervants have writer* at well at the nature of the 

* j-eported. tl)at. long before his ftory* deferves little attention } but 

wt 
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time of his death, was aged feventy-fix years, nine months, and 
feme days over. His body w^ burled ill the churth-yard of 
Alhallows Barkiog, and his head fet up the next day on Lon- 
lioa-bridge. 

Biihop FiHier was, as to his perfoiii a very tall man, being fix 
feet in heieht ; and he was alto comely, upright, well formed, 
ilrong and robuft | but, in the decline of life, he grew ex- 
tremely emaciated. His oomplexton was dark, his forehead 
i>jroad, and his features regular ; and his countenance grave 
and venerable. Erafmus reprcfents him as a man of the 
grcatcll integrity and learnine« of incredible fweetncfs of tem- 
per, and (^reatnefs pf foul. He had a great zeal to promote li- 
terature in others, and to excel in it himiielf. He applied him- 
fclf 10 the ftudy of the Greek language when he was of a very 
advanced age ; and greatly admired ^nd encouraged, and was a 
generous friend to Krafmusi When he was Chancellor of the 
Univeriity of Cambridp^c, ancf headof Queen's College, he firft 
invited Krafmus down thither, and accommodated him in his 
own lod:;lngs at his College ; and Erafmus was promoted by 
his means to the rndy M»rp:arct*s Profcflbrfhip in divinity, and 
afterwards to the Oreok ProfciTor's chair (^). Biihop Burnet 

fays 

we have uken notice of it, becnule dtherwirs thty wUI think th«mfelve$ 
.vc have met wi^i a rtory to tl^c (ame not welcome ip you." ** Wby, (faid 
pijrpr.ic in Mr. Baker's mao^Tcript the li^^op) h/^st they not ail fuch 
rolk^ions in tl»c Briiifh Mufc.ufQ, tliii^s ;»8 ^.er.^ prepared for them ?** 
which fomc of our renders may per- '* Ves, (anfwercd the fcrvant) they 
•^ap5 not be difple.ifed to fee, what- have j bot what thin ' your tord- 
■cvcr decree of credit they may tk\vak ihip*« preience Vill more chcar 
iceiiuciudvo. your 6'ifindf, |hfn ali your meat and 
it i» to the following purport* yopr .oaftimfl*** *' Weli> (replied 
Billiop FiHicr, three or four ycos be- the Bilbop) I prj^y you be content, 
fojc his death, at the time of" Chrift- aod let ijrte aione in my0udy| for 
inas, having caufed fuch prcpararions my friends, I dare izj^ will be con- 
to be made oi feaAin^ and otlier en- tent tfaat in ttiif I ihould foUow my 
tcrcainmcnts, (woifhlpful fai^e ind own miod in my own hpufipi and 
lionU\ paUiines, fays our author)^ a» ti^re(ore pray tllKAn^ in my name^ to 
were tuilomary at that fe.tfon. (or bte as mprry vvAtbo.ut me, a^ thouj^h I 
his relations and friends who came were wi^ thcm^ For as for me, I 
k\mv\ to vifit him, he commanded his h'avc other things rp do, than to en- 
officers and tervaols to entertain ttiem tertain My guei)i, or to be prcfent at 
in a I'tbuial 9n,d plentiful maxT9j:r. jo^' w/otridly m^imca ; fpr I t-H 
^nd he cainc lunifeJf aJfo amon|$ hi« yoy, ii^ Cecret, I ^now ctia^ 1 nv|U noi 
VifitjjUs, and j;ave ihcm a very hearty die in ipy bed. Wherefore* it be- 
tvclcome. Affer which, leaving his lioveth me tp think continually upon 
f.uefts to their entertainment, he the dreadful hoor of my account/* 
wenthim(e]f aw^yinto iiisiludy, to yid, fiaker^s ColleflioQf, Vol. xx. 
|ti9 prayers and nuditations ; which {;ol.. 26, 27. Harleian MSS. No. 
cnc of his chief officers and trufty 7047. 

fcrvants obi'erviop, came to him, and ( « ) " Pr. John Filher, roputcH 

f.iid, ** My Lord, I pray you icave the bcft preacher, and the <iecj>tii 

your ftudy for the merry time of Divine in thofc tlmeis, head ol 

Chriilmaa, while your friends be here. Queen's College in CamJbridge, Chan- 

•nd come an^ keep thtro compiiny } celJor oif that Univcrfity, Chaplain a; 

Court, 
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fays of Fiiher, that ^^ he was a learned and devout man, bat 
** much addided to the fuperlHtions in which he had ,beea 
** bred up." His bigottcd attachment to the Church of Rome 
was, indeed, f^fficiently apparent ; and he was a i^igorous oh* 
ferver of the aufterities of Monkifh difcipline (/). 

Bifhop Fifher was exceedingly liberal to the poor. He would 
often vilit his poor neighbours when they were iick, and furnifh 
them with meat drink^ and money. He was affable and courier ' 
ous to all who came near him; and very compaffionate to thofe 
who were in any calamity or diilrefs. He would always tell his 
brother, Robert Fifhej*, who being unmarried, lived with him, 
and was fteward of his houfe, that he would have his revenues 
fully {pent every y^ar, fo that he were not brought in debt. And 
accordin^l)^ the whole revenues of his Bi(hopric, which amounted 
annually to 'about five hundred marks, were employed^in adb of 
charity and benevolence, excepting; fo much as went to the ne- 
cefTary proviiion of his houie, which was exceedingly fi-ugaU 
It was his conilant cuftom to ftand at a window, 'froin which he 
pould iee the poor peop)e ferved au his gate, ^fter he had himfelf 
dined. He was very temperate and regular in his diet, and ne- 
ver fat a f^U hour at dinger. He determined the quantity of 
what he either e^ or 4^ «ink by weight j and kept a precife hour 

Court, and Biihop of Rocheiler, made himfelf mailer of."— Knight*^ 

vras very fenftble of thU imperfec« Life of DeanColet, P. 15, 16. 
tion [THt WANT or GsEKx]; {p) We are told, that when per- 

which made 'him defirous to learn fons were fent down to Kocheder, 

jGr^k in his declining years ; and by order of the Court, to feize the 

for that purpofe he wrote to Erafmus, Bifhop*8 t(it€t%, among other things 

^o perfufde .WiJlian» JLatioaer, 411 tbey found, in a private place in Jus 

£ngli(hman, (who from his travels oratory, 9 wooden cheft. Arongljr 

^ad brou|^bt home that language in l>ouQd about with hoops of iron, an$ 

perfeAion), t^ be his i^flru^or in it. double locked. The privacy of the 

^raimus accordingly' wrote to Lati- place, and the very careful and ie- 

nier,a^d importuned. h^m to it. fiut cure manner in which the cheft Wi^ 

he declined undertaking to teach the DaAen^d, made them imfnediat^ly 

£iihop at thofe years j aliedging the conclude that it muft contain fome 

lotng time it would take xo make an/ coniiderable treafure. In order, 

pr9^ciency in that tQngue, from (he therefore, t^at there might be no in<«> 

examples j>f the greateft mafters 0^ dire£t dealing in the affair, and tha^ 

it then in England, Grocyn, (^unacrc, no part 4kf the fuppofed treafure 

Tonftall, Pace, and More $ and \o might be embezzled, but that the 

excyie himfelf, advifed that the whole contents of the cbeil might be 

fiUhop Oiould fend for a niaft(;r out faithfully referved for the King*$ vfd^ 

of Italy.— r-Biihop Fiflier's want of witneflTs:^ were formally called to be 

Creek made him tlie greater patron prefent at the opening of it. But 

^nd promoter of it in Cambridge j they were exceedingly didppointed, 

^iid lys being Chancellor of that Uni- when upon lifting up the lid of thia 

verity, ^lade it more eminent thao valuable cheil> they found the whole 

Oxford in this refpe^. Knowing, contei^ts of it to be ) hair ihirt, an^ 

there{ore, the abilities of Erafmus two or three whips, with which the 

^his way, he invited him thither, a^d Biihop ufed to difcipline himfelf.-- #^i« 

fvj?iported him io profcffing that Ian- Bail ey*s Life of Fiflier, P« zoj* 
l^uagej which he himfelf (at lad) ha4 
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of tatkig, it being faid that He was inclined to be confomptive. 
And» therefore^ when he was upon his journey from Rochefter to 
London, in porfuance of a citation from the Court,, before hit 
commitment to the Tower, ,his ufual ^me of dining being come, 
ke eat his dinner upon the top of Shooter's-hill, his lervants 
ftanding round about. him* 

Biihop Fi/her was a wtry diligent, able, and eloquent preacher. 
He daily ftudied for a long time, and fome part of the night. 
He very much pradifed faJting ; and paiTed feveral hours of the 
day, and part of the night, in meditation. And many years be* 
fore his death he lay not on a feather-bed, but on a hard mat- 
ttafs ; and not in any linen iheets, bat only in woollen blankets. 
He had, it is faid, the bed library in England; two long galle- 
•ries full of books, which were lorted in ftall^, and a regiSer of 
the names of eveiy book at the end of «very fUll ( ^ ). 

Biihop Fliher pubUlhed the following pieces : 

L A Sermon on Pfalm ii 6. at the funeral of King Henry 
the Vnth- 

n. His opinion of King Henry the VlUth's marriage, in a 
letter to T. Wdfey, Printed in the eolledian of records, at the 
end of Collier's ecclefiaftical hiflory. 

m. A funeral fermon at the moneth ;ninde of Margaret, 
Conntcfs of Richmond (r). Printed by Wynkin de Worde^ 
and re-publifhed in i/o^, by Tbomas figker^ B«D, with a 
learned preface, 

IV. A 

(y ) Mod of the above partleultrs langnagc, feleftcd a few more parti- 

»r<r collefted t'rohi ** Certain brief culars concerning' her. 

notes appertaining to Bi/hop Fi(hcr;" She was bounteous and liberal td 

taKen out of Sir Thomas More's every perfon of her knowledge or 

life, written by Mr. Juftice Raftall, acquainunce. Covetoufncfs was 

ia the xxth Volume of Mr. Baker*s partictilarly her averfion { and ihe 

Colledions. as quoted before.— ^^f. wai much grieved with any appear.. 

Tiarkran MSS. No. 7047, in the ancesof avarice in any perfont, but 

Brit. Moreum. efpecially in thofe with whom ihe 

( r ) yi(L a copy of thie in Mr. was any way conneded. She was 

Baker's Collefhons, Vol. xix. in the very eafy of accefs, and remarl^ably 

Brit. Mufeum, (Harl. MSS. No. courteous and gende to all who came 

^^6), under the following title, ** A near her j but.partkttlarly kind and 

mornynge Remembrance had at the aifeAionate to thofe of her own 

inontuh minde of the noble Prynces houftiold. She wastitterly incapaUe 

Margarete, Couate/!e of Rychmonde of being unkind to any one | hof 

and Darbye, moder unto Kynge - was (he ever forgetful of any fervicea 

Henry the VII. and Grandame to our which were rendered to her. Sho 

Soverayne Lorde that nowe is, upon was far from being inclined to re- 

whofe foule Almighty GOD have venge any injuries which ihe might 

mercy, ^c" — ^Frora what Biihop receive \ but was, on the contrary| 

Fiflier here fays of this pious Lady, very ready to forget and fo)'give them, 

^whofe Jiiie we have already given), on the lentil deiire or motion of the 

we have, with fome alteration of the ofending part^, She was very com- 

pai&onats 
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'. TV. A Commentaiy on the feren penitential Pfilms. Written 
at the defire of the Countefs of Riehmond. Printed at Londoa 
iu 15099 in4to; and in 1^51 inSvo* 

Vi A Sermon on the paffion of our Saviour. 

VI. A Sennon concerning the Righteoofnefs of the Phari- 
lees and Chriftians. 

Vn. The method of arriving to the hi^eft perfedion in re* 
ligion. Thefe four laft were tnmilated into Latin by John 
Fenne. 

Vm. A Sennon preached at London, on the day in which 
the .writing of M. Lather were pablicly burnt ; on John xv* 
:i6. Camhndge, 1521, tranflatedinto Latin by R. Pace. 

IX« AssEaTiORuif Martini Lutheri Confutatio. 
^Thti iSf A confutation of Martin Lather's Aflertions, in 41 ar- 
ddes. 

X. Depensio Assertionis Henr. vm. DS 7 Sacra- 

MENTIS CONTRA LuTHERI CaPTIVATEM BaBTLONICAV* 

Tbai U9 A defence of King Henry the Eighth's boOk againft 
Lather's, intitled. The Captivity of Babylon. 

XI. EPISTOLA RESPONSORIA, EPISTOLiE LUTHERI. Tbgt 

iSf A letter in anfwer to Lather's. 

XII. Sacerdotii Defensio contra Lutherum. a De* 
fence of the Priefthood againft Lather. 

Xm. Pro DAiiNATiONE Lutheri* That is. For the con- 
demnation of Lather. 

XIV. De YERiTATE Corporis et Sanguinis Christi in 

EuCBARISTIAy ADVERSUS JOHANKEM ' OsCOLAMPADIUlf* 

Colon. 1527. 4to. That is. Of the reality of the body and blood 
of CHRIST in the Eacharift, againft Oecolampadias. In this 
book he anfwers Oecolampadias, paragraph by paragraph, and 
gives^ him many hard names. It is, however, efbemed bat n 
very indifierent performance. 

XV. De unica Magdalbna contra CLiCHTOVEtm et 
Jac. Fabrvm Stapvlensbm. That is^ That there was only 
«ne Magdalen, againft Clichtoveos, CsTr. 

XVI. S. Pbtrum 



paffionatt to Aofe who were in any ties. Whenever any of the twelve 

kiiid of diftrefs j and very defirom oi poor perfons whom flie always kept 

promoting the glory of her Creator, in her hoafe, and fnmiflied with aH 

and extremely follcitons to avoid kind of necefftries, were fick, flie 

every thing of an evil or vicious ten- conftantly vifited them, comforted 

deD<;y. them, and miniftered onto them with 

She poflcflcd a degree of under- her own hands. And when any of 

ftanding greatly faperior to the gene- them weie near death, (he wonld at- 

rality of her fex. She had a qaick tend, and be pref-nt to fee them de* 

appiehenfion, a ready vrit^ and a part, and to learn to die $ and when 

v«ry retentive memory } and vras they vrere dead, the woaM attend 

very ftodioas. She vras extremely them to the grave. ■ S e e as above^ 

temperate in her diet^ and frequently P. 194,196. 
pndiled fafUng^ and other anfUri- 
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• XVI. S. Pftrum Rom« fudse. That h. That St. Piter 
wai at Rome. This wa» written sgwnft Ulnc Vdcnw. 

XVn. Several other fmall tracts, wa;. on the Benetal of 
Prayer. The neceffity of Prayer. Expofition of the l^U-d's 
Prayer Pfclnu, and Prayers. A letter on Chnftran chanty, to 
Herman Lcftatius, Dean of Utrecht. A treaiift on Purgatory, 

Moft of the forementioned pieces, which were printed fcp»- 
rately in England, were colletUd and prnited together m one 
Volume,Folio, atWurtaburgjin 1595. , ,. ,.u„ r 

We are told, that there is alio in the Norfolk Ubrary of 
MSS. belonging to the Royal Society, aa anfwer of BiJhop 
Filher'stoa book, pritited at London in i;30, concerWng King 
Henry's marriage with Queen CiUwnne. N®. 151. 
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The Life of Dr. John Colbt, 

Deaa of St TauYsi 

JOHN COLET was tke cldcft fon of Sir ttenrf Colet^ 
Knirfiti ^^rho was twice lord-Majror of London), by 
Chnftian his wife, a gdndewpman or a good hanly. H6 
was bom in the parifE of St. Anthonine^^ now called St. 
Atttholin's, within the city of London, in the year 1466. " At 
** which time (fays Dr. Knight) it was reputed a fort of No^ 
'< bility to be bpm and bred in diat great city, and- more was 
'* expend from fuch than ftonk others/' He is fappofed to 
have received his firft education at St. Anthony's fchool, theft 
the mofb eminent in London. In 1483, he was fent to theUni^ 
verfity of Oxford t and it hath been conjeftored, that he ftadied 
in Magdalen College, becaufe there iVere, at that time, one or 
more of his farname there. In this feat of learning he fpent 
leven years in the ftady of logic and philofoDhy, and then to^ 
his degrees in sots. He was well acquainted with the writings 
of Cicero, which he ftudied with great care and attention* He 
alfo read 'with great diligence the works of Plato and Plotinus ; 
and not Only read, but compared them^ making the one {ctve as 
a commentary to the other. But he was forced toreaddient 
only in their Latin tranllations ; for he had not at fchool any 
opportunity of learning the Greek tongue, it not being theft 
taught in anv of our grammar fchools. And even in the two 
Univeriities it was fbarcely understood at all, nor was it thought 
that rfierc was any great need of it by the generality of fcho* 
lars (/). Beiides thefe ftndies, Coiet applied himtelf to thft 
mathematics, in which he made a very confiderable progrefs* 
And he alfo endeavoured to acquire a perfed knowledge of the 
InAory and*coniti£ution of his country, both in . Church and 
State ; and we are toldi that there was no one book relating to 
thefe ftndies, which he had not diligently turned over. 

S. zZ Colst 

( t ) le would caft a greater glory (or Oxford, its own Bifiarf and AftU 

•n the prefent (Ute of learning in fuitUs faffldentlx -comeii, thatoo« 

our tWb Univerfities, to look back thing was known thera bat Letts, 

vpon the clouds of ignorant which and that in the moft depraved ftyle 

hang over them in the times immedi-' of the Schoolmen, ComeHof Viad« 

ately preceding (he reformation. As lius« aa Italian, wm tbe Mt wfab 

It 
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Colet was from hisearlieft vears inclined to be derontaiid 
ligious. It is not improbable that for this he mieht be nuicn 
indebted to the inftnioions and example of his motnery who wa4 
a woman of great worth, and of exemplary piety. For it is 
certain, that thoie impreffions which we receive in oar child- 
hood, are generally lafbng ; and which is a fafficient evidence 
of the great advantage of early inculcating in the minds of 
yonth, urntiments of piety and virtne. A truth which, irow- 
ever obvious, and however generally acknowledged, is by no 
means attended to, with that attention which its importance de- 
ferves. When Colet had taken his degrees in arts at Oxford, 
he was of an a?e, and at liberty, to chnfe lus ftoic&on, or to 
take up the lite of a gentleman ; for he had an efiatr very 
fufficient to fupport hin), without having recourfe to any lacra- 
tive profeffion. His mother bore to his father. Sir Henrr, 
twenty-two children, eleven fons and eleven daughters ; bu: 
they all dying young, except the eldeft, our John Colet, he was, 
within a few vears, the only furvivine comfort to his parents ; 
and, of conrfe, their fole heir. And he had, by means of the 
credit and influence of his father, which was veij confiderable, 
• goodintercfl at Court, if he had been difpo(ed for any office or 
employment there ; to which alfo was added, the recommenda- 
tion or a taH and comely perfbn. But notwithftanding thefe 
advantages of birth and fortune, the early fentiments of oiety 
which Colet had imbibed, determined him, in the bloom of^life, 
to renounce every profpefl of a temporal kind,, and to devote 
himfelf to the fervice of GOD, of virtue, and of religion. 

In purfuance of this refolution, he applied himfelf diligently 
to the ftudy of divinitv. He had declai^ fo early his inclina- 
tion for the church,* tnat be/ore he had taken his degrees in arts» 
indeed when he was only of two years landing in the Univer- 
fity, but nineteen years of age, and only in the order of an 
Acolyte, he was, on the 6th of Auguft, 1485, inftitnted to the 
Re6lory of Denington in Suffolk, to which he was prefented by 

sir 

Csogbt Greek in that Univerfity ; alfo Ariftotle in anew drsfs, and (bait 

and from hfan the famous Oroqrn ik:U in the Greek toi^iie } and, bj 

kamed the l&rft elcmentt thereof. degrees, a mnltitnde of anthers, 

^ In Cambridge, Erafinus was the whofe names before had not beea 

lirft who uaght the Greek grammar, heard of. 

And fo very low was the ftateof ** It is certain that ct<ea Enfmat 

learning in that Unirerfity, that (as himfelf did little underftaod Greek 

he tdls a friend) about the year 14S5, when he came firft into Eoglaad, io 

the beginning of Henry the VIIth*s 1497, (13 Hen. VII.) and that oar 

reign, there was nothing uught in countryman linacro taught it bun, 

that pobiic feminary besides Alex- being juft returned from Italy witk 

atider'r Parva Logicafia, (as they great (kilTinthat languages whicb 

called them), the old axioms of Unacre and William Grocyn were 

Ariilotle, and the (^eftiont of f obn the two only tutors that were ab!< 

Scotns, till in procefs of time good to teach it.**-*— >Kni(ht*a Life d 

letters were brought in, and fome Coler, P, 17^ i8« 
knowledge of the Mathef^atict | at 
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Sir William Knevit, Knight, and 'Ms Lady ; and this living he 
kept till his dying day ( / ). He was alio prefented by his fa- 
ther. Sir Henry,, to the Re^ory of .Thyrning in Huntingdon* 
Ihire, to which he was initituted on the 2d of Odlober, 1490 ; 
but he refiened it before the latter end of the year 1493. 

Colet, though he had lain in a eood fhare of vakiable learn- 
ing in his own country, was yet defirous of nuking a further 
progrefs in fcience and literature ; and for that pur^fe he left 
Oxford about this time, and fet out upon his travels into foreign 
countries, particularly France and Italy. He, as well as feveral 
lother learned Englifhmen, were the more induced to take this 
courfe, on account of the low &ate of learning in England at 
this peripd ; and the great o^ortunity which they had of im- 
provement, particularly \n the Greek language and literature, in 
Italy ; where manv learned Greeks, as we have before obferved, 
were obliged to take ihelter, after die taking of Conflantinople. 
While Colet was abroad, he fpent part of his time at Paris, and 
was very agreeably entertaiiyd and inftruded by the converfa- 
tion of fome learned men^hoQi he met with there; particu- 
,larly Robert Gaguinus, the hiflorian, who had bpen Ambafiad(Mr 
from the French King to Henry VII. And it was this learned 
perfon who excited in Colet an earneft deiire of being acquainted 
with Erafmus ; he having fhewn him a fpecimen of that great 
jnan's parts and abilities, in a letter fent to him upon his pub- 
liihing the hiitory of France. Here sdfo he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Budaeus, and with Deloine, who recom-!> 
mended him to the friendihip of Erafmus, and on many occa*** 
fions ibake honourably of him. 

. In Italy, Coiet contrafted an intimacy with feveral learned 
foreigners, as well as with fome of his own countrymen, parti- 
icularly Ghocyn and Linacre. He feems to have continued fome 
months at Rome ; where, on account of frequent Embaffies from 
England, there was always an Engliih Court, ^t was here that 
Wuliam lally firfl fell under his notice ; who having learned the 
Greek at Rhodes, was now improving himfelf in the Latin 
tongue at Rome, under JohQ Sul|)itius and Pom^onius Sabinus, 
He alfo now puUiv^ted an a^uaii^tance with William Latimer, 

^ X 2 who 



(/) ** This prtdice of- taking yet by his care when he came to a 

fivings, while a novice, has generally more mature age, he atoned for it. 

(though very irregular and indecent) And we may fee by his excellent fer- 

prevailed in the Church of Rome ; mon to the Clergy in Convocation, 

and was one of thofe many abufea that this matter had great weight 

which have been fi nee removed 1>y upon his mind, as well as every thing 

the blefled Reformation. But if Co- that tended towards bringing on a 

let did enter upon a cure of fouls. Reformation in the Church.—Knight^ 

before he cpuld fufflciently confider I^e of Coltt, P, ax« 
tfie weighty chiirfc belonging to it \ 
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who aboot this dme was fettled at Padaa, with a view of ad- 
vancing himfelf in the knowledge of the Greek tongae ( « ). 

Colet, in the couHe of his ftndits, and to qualify hiimelf lor 
the profeffion of divinity, read the writing of the Fathcn 5 
fnd took particular pleafare in the works of Dionyfios, OHgen, 
Cyprian* AmbnMfe, and Jerom ; but he had the leaft leli/h ior 
that moft ORTHODOX Father, St. Anguftine. A ftrong indica- 
tion, that Colet had in him the feeds of Hbi^est. *' He 
** fometim^s read (fays Dr. Knight) S^tns and Thomas, and 
<' fnch like trafli of the Schoolmen, rather in compliance with 
** the faihion, than for any true reHih he found in them.^ He 
^' was alio very induftrious in confuldng the beft trads in the 
** Civil and Canon Law.'* And before he left England, he had 
read all the EngUfh poets which were then extant, with a view 
of refining and poUihing his langtiage, in order thereby to rea- 
der lumielf a more eloquent preacher. 

During the tisie of his travels^ Colet was prefented to die 
Prebend oi Botevant, in the cathedral church of York, into 
which he was inibdled by proxy jAn the 5 th of March, 1494* 
He was alio made Canon of St. Martin's Le Grand, London, 
9nd Prebendary of Good Eafier in the fame church. Upon his 
return into his own country, which appears to have been in 
.1497, hereftedafewmonths with his nuier and mother at Lon- 
don, and Stepney. '^ And he had poiBbly npw (fays Dr. Knight) 
'* a greater temptation to appear at Court, that he might {he«r 
^' the accompliihments he had brought home w^th him, to die 
<< .world. Befides which, he was endued with feme natural pro- 
'< peniidcs, that ieemed fitter fer a public Cfe at large, than for 
<* the confinement of a College, or a gown. For he had natu- 
** rally a fpirit exceeding hk[n, and impadent of the leaft injury 
!< and .afficont. - He was alio by the fame bent of nature too 

•• ntnch 

(«) The cniloin of traveUiqg fon tMok) that they were the tr»0i oC 

abroad' ^t this period for improper a bvbaious age, and would onlf 

ment in Creek and Roman lemming, ferve to fttaff.a good meoaciy, and 

thoagh it was of the utmoft fervic^ corrupt a good ftyie. And this 

in promoting literature in this king- made our young gentlemen confine 

dom, had, bMvever, onebadeffe^ their travels to France and Italy; 

\\ occafiooed the (ludy of oar own . when it had been more happy, if 

Hiftory and Antiquities to be very fome of them bad taken a view of 

much negleded. ** An Englifh An- Germany, and the more northern 

tiquary (fays Dr. Knight) 'may be partly where, as aUb in 8w«den and 

apt to obfenre, that at this time of Denmark, they had noble moonmenta 

the great Inftauration of Learning, of antiquity. Brafmus in his time 

onr ftudents and travellers were fo obferved, that in the Colleges and 

intent upon atuioing the Greek and Monaftenes amom^ the Germans, 

Latin tongues, and fo inquifttive af- French, and EngUm, there by dor. 

terthepureit vriiters in them, chat mant many antientbo^ks, which tbey 

fheyhadnoleifureto fearch after our \i^ere not willing to communicate, 

own hiftorians, and the national an- ' and which in a ihort time would be 

tiquities of Britain : and Indeed they eatea up with moths and auft, qr at 

bad no appetite to them. They leaf! her ftolen and loft«**^— ^M^c of 

thought (^ fome fince witl^ left rea- CoJe^, P. aj. 
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^* much aiddided to love, and luxury, txA deep ; and miditiljr 
^* dirpofed to an air of freedom and jocofenefs ; and fiad a 
*' tinj^ure of avarice in him.'^ 

Colet^ however, gave not the leaft indulgence to any vicious 
inclinations or pro^enfttiet. He checked them on their fTrH; ap^ 

Jearanc^; he avoided opportunities of temptation ; and re« 
rained any irregular appetites or pafltons within the boundf 
prefcribed bv realon, religion, and philofophy. His difpofitioa 
to love, to fleep, to luxury, be reitrained by the ftri£teft lobriety 
and temperance ; by a conftant abftinence from fuppers ; by a 
clofe and aifiduous application to his fludies ; and by feriouf. 
inftrudive, and religious converfation ( at; ). But yet when op- 
portunities offered tnemfelves of jeding with facetious perfons^ 
of talkinfi; familiarly with the female fex, or of appeariag at 
g^eat andelegant feafts and entertainments, his natural difpofi« 
tions to gaiety, to mirth, and gallantry, would fometimes, as it 
were in^vertently, break forth, and ihew themfelves. For 
which reafon he very much forbore cultivating much acquain* 
tance with laymen, and particularly avoided public entertain- 
ments (;r). out if at any time neccility obliged him to attend 
at any places of this kind, he picked out fome learned friend or 
acquaintance, and converfed with him in Latin \ to avoid th« 
loofe, trifling, or profane difcourfe of the table. And in the 
mean time he would eat only of one di^, and drink but oneof 
two draughts of beer, abilaining commonly from wine ; thou^tt 
be was very fond of it, if good, but notwithftandine; drank it ia 
the moft fparing manner : for as ho was always jeiuous of him^ 
felf, he waa^ therefore, conftantly uponhii guard. 

Oa 

( w ) '' By his PtiUorpphy, Ms *n4 decorum, and who if in the \%%% 

Divinity, his Watchingf, and Fad- difpofed to regulata hit life agree- 

kigt, and lDevo:iont, he preferved ablv to the dilates of reafon, virtoep 

every (lep of hit whole life from the and religion. Bur if any man te(li- 

pollutione of the world | and (at far fles any fort of dlfapprobation of 

M Brafmut eould poiAbly gather from thefe things, or expreiTe.'* the leaft re- 

t beir familiar difcourfet ) he was per* luftance at joining in them , he becomet 

fe€Uy ehtde, and died in virgin pu* the butt of the company. He ii an 

flcy/*««-»fCnight, P. 27. affe^d Itypocritical 4tellow, a fenfe- 

( « ) If Colet had lived In the pre« left, lifeleft animal, and a fellow 
fent age, he would, perhaps, have without a foul. As for the gentle- 
found . ilili more reafon to have men who are the foremoll to pro- 
avoided public entertainments. How mote thefe Indecenciet in public corn- 
common it it, in placet of leftivity paniet, they are alwiyt jolly fellowt, 
and mirth, in the affembliet of the men of inAnite wit and humour, 

«y and }oyout« as tbev call them- and cMa MrUi ! they have a num- 

ves, (of the male fex) to hear ob- ber of good qualitiet t they are only 

fceaetoaftt. obfcenefoiigt, andothef deftltute of any fenfe of (ha me, of 

chines of cnat kind, equally ftupid any conception of the difference be- 

and indecent I In which no man can tween right and wrong, of any fenfe 

ioin with innocence, and which muft of virtue or decorum, and of any 

be exceedingly dKbgreeable to every degree of wlfdom and underAandin^ 
man who hat any Ante of decency 
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Oi\the 1 7th of December, 1497, Colet was ordained Deacoa, 
and Priefl a (hort time after. And having continaed at London 
and Stepney a fufficient time to (hew his regard and rcfpe€t for 
his friends, he retired to Oxford, in order to profecute his ihidies 
with the more advantage. In this fitaation, however, he was 
neither inactive, nor unufeful. He read, without zny icwsurd, 
public Icfturcs in the Univeriity, " by way of expofition on the 
Epillles of St. Paul. And though ne had not taken any degree in 
divinity, yet there was not, we are told, a poAor in divinity or 
law, nor Abbot, or any other dignitary in the church, but came 
gladly to hear him, and broujght their books along with them. 
•• Whether this (fays Dr. Knight) was owing to the fame and 
authority of Mr. Colet, or to the ingenuity of the hearers, who, 
in more 'honourable degrees and years, were not afhamed to 
learn from a younger and inf:rior perfon, I will not fay. Bat 
though the noveltv of thefe exerafes might at firft ^ther an 
audience, yet notning could keep it up but the abilities of the 
performer {y ).'* 

Colet about this time enjoyed a happinefs of which he had 
long been extremely de/irous. This was th^ converfation, and in 
ft fhort time the friendfhip, of Erafmus. This great man hzd 
for a (hort time been tutor, at Paris, to feveral of the yonng 
^ Engliih Nobility and Gentry ; particularly to William, Lord 
Montjoy. This Nobleman, who was a lover of learning, and 
ft patron of learned men, was very fond of the companj^ of 
Erafmus, and accordingly prevailed upon him to come over into 
England, about the latter end of the year 1497 (s). He ar- 
rived at Dover ; fropi whence he proceeded to London, but 
leeros not to have made any very confiderable ftay there, but 
hadened down to Oxford, being recommended thither by the 
PHor and Canons of St. Genovefe atPafis^^ to Father Richard 

Ch^nock, 

(y } '* About this time it was ^l* George Stafford read alfo a kftuie 
mmt come to a cudom ror men of in the fame place upon St. Panl's 
didinguiihed parts and learning in epiftle to the Romans ; being pro- 
that Univerfity, to fee up voluntary babJy induced thereto by the exam- 
ledures, by way of expoficion and pie more efpecially of Dr. Cotet at 
comment on fome celebrated wri- Oxford, and afterwards at bis own 
ter : to which the iludeatt would cathedcal.**-^— -Knigbt, P. 30, 31. 
repair more or lefsj according to the ( z ) Jt is faid tliat liord Montjof 
opinioA they had of the men, and was never eafy while Erafmus was 
- their performances. Amongft others, in England, but when he was in bis 
^e are certain Mr. Thomas More company. Even after he was mar- 
<Hd read upoa Sr. Au(lin*s book dt tied, he left bis family, and went to 
CivitAti Dei, whiie a very young Oxford, purely to proceed in his Ha- 
inan, to a very great auditory.** dies under the diredioo of £ra6niis. 

** This exercife was alfo fet on He alfo gave him the liberty of bis 

loot at CafQhridge. We are told by houfe in London, when he was ab* 

a learned author, that Or. Warner, fent ; but a furly fteward, whom 

afterwards Re^lor of Winterton in Erafmus, in a letter to Colet^ calls 

Norfolk, and who aflifled Bilney at Cf rberns^ prevented his uiing that 

rhe ilske, read theie publicly, privilege ofUD. 
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Charnock^ Prior of the Regakrs of tlie Order of St^ Aaftiiiy ia 
the College of St. Mary the Virgin, where he was received and 
accommodated with diet and lodging, in a very courteous and 
hofpitable manner. 

After Erafmos had been a ihort time with Father Charnock, 
the latter ^ave this chara£ier of him to Coiet : *' That he was» 
** in his opinion, a very excellent perfon, and of Angular worth 
'* and goodnefs." And Colet could not now any longer reftrain 
his deiireof cultivating an acquaintance with him. He, there- 
fore, wrote to Erafmus, from his own chamber, a very elegant 
and polite epiUle ; in which he told him. That his friend Brome 
had neantily recommended him by letter, but t^at .he flood be* 
fore highly commended to him» as well by the fame of his re« 
putation abroad, as by the teftimony of his writings. That, 
while he was at Paris^ he well remembers theJi^e of Erafmus 
was often mentioned with honour by the learned ; and that he 
Jiad there particularly read over an epiftle of his to G^gainus, 
which feemed to him to be the production of a moil learned and 
mafterly writer. But iUll the bed recommendation of him was» 
that the venerable Prior, with whom he now fojourned, had yei^ 
terday told him. That his new gueft, in his opinion, was a very 
excellent perfon, and endued with fingular virtues. " For this 
'' reafon, (fays he), my Erafmus^ as far as learning and extenfiv« 
'< knowledge, and fincere goodnefs, can make impreffion upoa 
'' one^ who rather wifhes for thofe excellent endowments, than 
dare pretend to them ; fo far, in right of thofe virtues and 
accomplifhments, you are and ever muft be always moft accept* 
able to me. As foon as I can fee you, I fhalU in my own 
perfon, do for myfelf what others have done for you in your 
abfence, commend myfelf to you; though with a better 
grace, and with more propriety, than others have commended 
you to me. For, in truth, the Lefs ought to be commended 
'^ to th,e Greater, and the Ignorant to the more Learned. But 
if there be any thing, in which fo inconfiderable a perfon as £ 
am, can render you any ufeful or acceptable fervice, I flialL 
*^ moft willingly and gladly do it. I rejoice at, and congratiK 
^' late you on, your arrival in this iiland ; and wiih that our 
'* country may oe as pleafant and agreeable to you, as I know 
'* you, by your ^eat learning, mufl: needs be ufeful to our coun^ 
^' try. I am, Sir^ and ever mall be, moft devoted to one, whom 
" I efteem to be the moft learned, as well as the beftof men> 
*< Farewell. From my chamber in Oxford." 

To this Erafmus immediately returned an anfwer, . equally 
polite and obliging. That could he find any Uiing in himfelf 
worthy o( praiie, he fhould be proud of beine commended by 
fo worthy and excellent a perlbn; whofe ju^mentand good 

rion he valued io highly, that he fhould prefer his filent 
m alone to all the applaufe& of a theatre at Rome. But, 
BOtwithftanding, the praiie^ whkh he had received from fuch a 

perfon,. 
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perfony wti« fo far from raifing in him an higli conceit of kiin^ 
fcif» that he was rather mortified by them i for they only put 
him in mind of what he ought to be. That, ibr his part» he 
bcft knew his own failings ; and, therefore, wmddpiwmneto 
give a charafter of himlelf* " You have in me (fayi he) a 
«* man of little or no fortune, who is a Granger to ambition^ 
** but very fufceptible of love and friendihip. One who has 
** made little progrefs in literature, but who is a great lover 
•• and admirer of it. Who entertains the hieheft refpeft for 
** any excellence in others, as confcious of uiewant of it in 
•« himfelf ; and who can eafily yield to any one in learning, bat 
«« to none in integrity. Amaniincere, open, free; a hater of 
•* falfehood and diifimulation ; of an humble, but upright 
«< mind ; and from whom nothing is to be expe^ed, beftdes an 
•< honed heart. If, my dear Colet, you can love fuch a man, und 
«* judge Mm worthy of your friendihip, you may account me 
•* your own, as effedtually as any thing you can call fo. Yoor 
** country of England is exceedingly agreeable to me on many 
<* accounts, but more efpecially on this, which affords to me an 
^ higher gratification than any thing befides, that it abounds 
•* with xnen of admirable learning, of whom, when I account 
«' you tKe chief, no man will think I do you more thanjuftice.** 
After which, Erafmus goes on to commend the ftyle of Colet's 
letters, as eafy, fmooth, unafTedted, flowing from a rich vein, 
as waters from a clear fountain head( even, and in every part 
like itfelf, open, plain, modeft, having nothing in it rough, or 
^bfcure, or turbia ; fo that he could fee the image of his ionl in 
his letters. And then he thus concludes : ** You fpeak what- 
** ever you mean, and mean all fcm fpt ak. Words mUt flt>m 
*« your heart, rather than your lips : they follow your concep- 
" tlon, not ]^our conception them. In fhort, yoi» have that 
happy faciticy, that you can deliver without pains, what ano- 
ther could hardly exprefs with the greateft labour. But, to 
yourfelf, I refrain from your prai fee, kftlihouMofibndyour 
delicacy ; knowing how unwilling diey Are to receive praife, 
who are the mofl defervin^ of it. Farewell. Oxford, 1498.*' 
A foundation of friendihip being thus laid in writing between 
thefe two great men, ended in a very ftrid intimacy* which con- 
tinued to the end of their lives. And ae they were happy in 
each other's acquaintance, they did not ntg\t& to improve it for 
t^ir mutual advantage, by freqaent converfations and con^ 
ferences upon literary fubjeds. At a public dinner in the Uni- 
verfitv, after a Latin fermon, the table-thlk beine fcholafiical 
and theological, Colet fat as Moderatorr Among other difconrfe 
Colet faid, That Cain's greateft ofFence, and the mbft odious in 
GOD'S fight, was hisdiftrafting the bounty of our Great Cre- 
ator, axul placing too much confidence in his own art and iil- 
duftry ; and fo applying himfelf to tilling of the ^ound, tvliile 
his brother Abel, conteat with the natural pcoduflions of the 

earth. 
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eartliy only employed Umfelf ia feeding iheep. Upon this ar- 
gument the whole company engaged; and Colet argued by 
ilrid fyllogifms, while Erafintts oppoied in a more loofe and rhe* 
torical manner. But *' in trudi (fays Erafmns) this one Di- 
'^ vine (Colet) was more than a match for us all. He Teemed to 
" be filled with a divine fpirit, and to be fomewhat above a 
** man. He fpoke not only with his voice, but with his eyes, 
«• his countenance, and his whole demeanour/* When the dif- 
putation had been held too long, and was grown too gf^yc ^^^ 
levere for fuch a chearful entertainment, Erafmus broke it off*, 
by telling an old flory of Cain, fi^m a pretended antient author, 
but whic£ was entirely the produd of iiisown imagination and 
invention ; and thus this fiiendl^ theolc^cal controvert ended. 

Colet, as Kb was himielf ambitious of cultivating a friendihip 
"With every perfon who was eminently difbinguiihed for virtue, 
genius, or learning, io he obliged Erafmus by introducing him 
to the acquaintance of his fellow-citizen, Mr. More ; of whom 
be ufed to fay, that *' he was the only wit in the ifland.'' Eraf- 
mus, in a letter to his patron. Lord Montjoy , dated from Oxford 
in 1498, takes particular notice of the kindnefs and civility of 
Colet, as well as of the Prior Chamock. And he fays, that 
nothing could be more amiable and agreeable than the temper 
and converfation of thefe two men ; and that he could live 
eiren in Scy thia, or any the moft remote part of the world,, with 
two fuch agreeable friends and companions. 

About £e latter end of this year Erafmus, though extremely 
"well pleafed with his friends at Oxford, and with uie manner ia 
vrhich he ^nt his time there, returned to London, in order to 
vifit his friend and pupil Lord Montjoy, and to cultivate a better 
acquaintance with fome of thofeftudious and learned perfbns,who 
at that (eafbn of the year frequently reforted to the Court and 
City. But the next fununer, it feems, he made a fecond viiit ta 
the Univerfity of Oxford, accompanied by Lord Montjoy. And 
it was at this time, as Dr. Knight fuppotes, that he and Colet 
fijft held their conferences upon our S AVIOUR's reludances 
and fears before his laft paffioA; thefubibinceof which Erafmus 
pat afterwards into writing. 

Colet did not approve of the opinion of thofe Divines, who 
maintamed. That our SAVIOUR, upon a profped of his ago* 
nies, did in his human nature ihrink from them ; and, as man, 
was afraid of the Crofs, and would have declined his fufferings 
on it. And that from the natural defire of efcaping the trial 
and cruel torments, he let £dl that expreffion, as it were. of hu- 
man weaknefs. Path Et, IF IT BE POSSIBLE, LET THIS CVF 

PASS p^ROM ME. He thought this avoidance of the ihame and 
ponifhment, was unworthy of our SAVIOUR'S ardent deiire of 
mankind's redemption. He rather confidered thofe figns of re- 
ladanc^, to be only a way of recommending his retolution to 
bear all for the falvatioA of mankind, and giving the better trial 
8. 3 A of 
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of his obedience and fortitude : that within the view 6f hh 
crofsy and bitter agonies upon it, it might the better become 
him to fay, Neverthslsss, not my witL^ Btrr thine, O 
LORD, BE DONE. And fbr this fenfe of the Scripture, he 
cited St. Jerome, CsTr. The other opinion was maintained by 
£rafmus, (as it was alfo by the fchoolxnen), who thought it did 
not derogate fVom the honour of oar SAVIOUR, or fmm his 
love to mankind, and deiire of oromoting their falvation and 
fblicity, to fup^ofe that as he was Decome man, he would be fub- 
je£l to human infirmities, and exert that nature by flying from 
]iain, and earnefUy deprecating a deliverance from it. In this 
controverfy Colet and Erafmuswerc an example of fair difpu- 
tants ; their contention being only for what to each of them ap- 
peard to be the truth. And £rafmu3, ih his eplftle concerning 
this difpute, calls himfelf a ra(h fellow forprefnming, and a raw 
fbldier for entering the lifts, with fuch an experienced General 
as Coht. 

Colet had likewi/e propofed to Erafhius fome doubts and que- 
ries relative to fome dark and difficult paflages in the Epiftles of 
3t. Paul ; which Colet underftood in a fente diflerent from the 
common acceptation of the Church. But Eralhius declined 
treating of thefc by letter. " Thefe matters, (faid he), fincc it 
** is dangerous to difpute openly of them, I had rather rcfervc 
** to our private converfatittn, as fitter for word of mouth, than 
" writing." Colet oppofed and confuted a notion of Brafmus, 
and whicB alfo was held by many others. That the HdI]^^ Scrip- 
tures were fo full and aboundine, that they might contain fevc- 
tal fenfts in the fame words and exprefilons. " Not (faid Co- 
** let) that I deny the fulnefs of the Scriptures, ^lo ; I ad- 
** mire the exuberant fruitfulnefs and plenitude of them. But 
«* I think it becomes a fruitful Wbmb to have its birth of one 
<' kind, full, and perfe^ : not of various kinds, loofe and un- 
** determined in the natuire of them.*' 

Wkentver thefe tvra great men diftned in opinion^ it was 
w^bhtut die leaft an^ t)r ill-will ; and always with candour, 
and with tein^dt*. Their diQ>ofitions were of too liberal and 
ingenuous a gaft, for them to entertain a Wt>rfe opinbn of each 
etnerv becauife they did not always happen to fee things In the 
fame light. Their contentions wene only for trutii, and fbr 
their mutual improvement. " When like two flints ffaid Co- 
*« let) ^eare ttriking one another, if any fpark of light flies 
« out, let us eagerly catch at it. We feek not for otir own opi- 
** nion, but JFbr the Truth ; which, in this mutual conflid, may 
«* perhaps be extorted, as fire tout of fteel.** 

While Erafmus made fome fey at Oxford, Colet was, on feme 
Account or other, call^ed to a Aiflbrent part of the kingdom. But 
whatever was the diftance between thefe two excel&nt friends, 
they maihtained a conlbmt contfpondence> and Colet ufed to 
fend his own Servant to carry and bring back die letters that 

• '- pafled 
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{Adftd taweea them. In one of tton, Colet Kad Idndiy re- 
proved Erafmnr for ibme faoltand omiffion in him ; and tkoogh 
n does not appear from Eralmas's aniwer to Colet what it was, 
yet we find how wdi it worked witk ktm, and that he thought 
chefe kind admonitions were rather an eftablilhment, than a 
fatcach of fiiendfliip ; and that, widioat fnch finteritj and 
plain-dealing, it was impoffiide it flionld fabfiftlong. 

Colet hc^y exprefled to Erafinns his great diflike of that 
oew Thetdogy, which was nnhappily brought into the Chorch 
by the modem Idiodmen ; and which was» in efl c ft ^ nodiing 
bnt the art of trifling and wrangting. He told him, that he 
liad fet himlelf againil thofe fchokftic Divines ; and would, if 
poiEble, reftore Snofe dieological ftndies which were founded 
upon the Scriptures, and the primitive Fathers. It was with this 
view, he told him, that he had publicly in Oxford expounded 
the Epiftles of St. Paul ; andihonid be glad of a partner in that 
labour of icarching the Scriptures. And he eameftly preCed 
Erafmns to join wim him, and to undertake a like pubHc expo- 
fition of Home part of theOldTcihunent, vMlc he himfdf was 
employed in die New. 

Eraimus, however, declined lor the prefent any undertaking 
of this kind ; alledging, in excuie, among other things, that he 
muft foon return lo Fans. However, ne was fbme time de- 
tained in England, partly by the winter-feaibn, and partly by an 
embaigo which was laid upon all Ihipping, on account of Per- 
kin Warbeck's eicape out of the Tower. And he took this op- 
portunity of retiring again from London to Oxford ; for he 
chofe rather to conveHe with Divines and fcholars, than with 
Courtiers. And he exhorted Cclet to perievere in his laudable 
endeavours of reforming the ftmties c^ divinity ; and told him» 
that as fbon as he was conlcious to himfelf of a fufficient degree 
of fbength and ability, he wOuld readily come in to his a£i^ 
tance ; and be diligent, at leaft, if not uieful, in that excellent 
work. And, in the mean time, he afinsed him, that nothing 
could be a greater ^cafure to him, than eidier in difcouHe, or 
by letter, to enquire into the right fade, and genuine meaning. 
Of die Holy Scriptures. 

Colet and Erajinus, in the couiie of their epiftolary ijnter- 
€OUfrk, m 4ie tne %Mrit of religion, frimdfhip, and j^uloibphy, 
oonfidted, aftflcd, and intruded one another. And their con- 
vcrfauion, wMlftdiey enjoyed each other's company in England, 
was of fttch a kina, as tended to promote their mutual ftudies 
and endeavouES lor the public good. And this friendly oommu- 
Bicatian* and mutual afifiance, diey coatinoed for many years 
afterwards. Wliea Erafmns was fMcparing his New Tefbunent, 
lie was very much affifled by Colet ; and the latter lent him two 
very aothentic Latin copies, of fnch great aiidquity, that he 
coiUdnotat ^ read the chancers, and was farced to Icam i^e i 
^jphabc^tliat*iiefl^glit.iiiideiAand ihem. 

3 A 3 After 
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After Erafmus left England, Colet ftill continued to're^de at 
Oxford, where he went on with his ufefal expoiition of the 
Apoflolical Epfdles ; and did it in fo clear and affe^onate a 
manner, that he made a great imprefllon upon his audience ( z }. 
He had a great averfion to the schoolmen, whom he con/i- 
dered as an heavy fet of formal fellows, who might pretend to 
any thing, rather than to wit, or ingenuity. For to argue, he 
faid, fo elaborately about the opinions, and the very words of 
other men ; to fnarl, and make perpetual obje£iions ; and to 
dilUncuiih and divide into a thoufand niceties ; all this, was ra- 
ther tne work of a poor and barren invention, than anything 
eife. And he entertained a moil hearty contempt for the 
ScoTisTS i and chiefly becaufe they would be Divines, without 
fo much as reading the Scriptures ; as Erafmus obferved, with 
fome indignation (a). 

Erafmus, in an epiflle from Cambridge, told Colet, that he 
was forced to fight for him with the Thomifts and Scotifts ef that 
place. He was the more angry with them, on account of their 
endeavouring to prevent the progrefs of learning, and efpecially 
of the Greek language. Thefe fcholaftic Doctors were fo en- 
raged at any attempts to promote the iludy of the Greek 
tong\ie, that they could not forbear flying out aeainfl it even in 
their pulpits j and they endeavoured to run it down under the 

notion 

( z.) << At this time it was a new man to the reading of the Scriptures: 

thing to have readings upon the which made Mr. CoieC fo carelefs as 

Scriptures, even in the place where a to thofe degrees; who would not 

public divinity-le^ure was founded take them fevera! years after he was 

by King Edward IV, And though capable of them/%-Kmght, P. 50, 

theological diTputations were fre- 51. 

quently had in many houfes, (efpeci- ( « ) It appears that Erafmus had 
ally of the religious), yec the fcho- no better opinion of thefe men than 
lal^ical divinity (which then gene- Colet. For in an epiAle which he 
rally prevailed) did very little con- wrote to one of his pupils, he fets 
cern itfelf with Scripture. Their them out in their proper colours, 
readings wercuftiered m with a text. While he was at Oxford, he had Con- 
or rather a fentence, of Scotus and verfed much with them j and when 
Aquinas. And the explication was he was at Paris, he was fo much in 
not trying it by the word of GOD, their company, that it mighty as he 
but by the voice of fcholaftic in- writes, he thought he had almod 
terpreters, and the intricate turns commenced one of them , ' a 
of what they called Logic j which < fleepy, furly fellow, of a frowning 
was then nothing but the art of cor- * 'countenance, htavy eyes; a fort 
rupting human reafon, and the Chrif- < of walking ghoA, and perfedly 
tian faith. It may be noted here, ' another man. The my(h;ries of 
that the ufe and fludy of the Scrip- ' their profound fcience, they affirm, 
tures was fo low at that time, and * cannot be attained by any on« who 
even in the Univerfity of Oxford, * holds a correfpondence with the 
that the being admitted a batchelor * Mufes or Graces. Their folk>wers 
of divinity, gave only liberty to read ' muft unlearn all good letters, and 
the mafler of the fentences, (Pet. * caft up whatever they have drank 
Lombard), and the highed degree of * upon the banks of Helicon. I 
Podlor of divinity did not admit a < will endeavour (fays he) to taUe^o 

^ ' « pun 
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aotion of Hekest. Hence the proverb. Cave a Gejecis, «b 
riAS Hareticus: Foes literas HEB&^Aty he fias Jo- 
DAORVM SIM1LIS; Thai tSjTskc care of Greek, leftyoo be- 
come an Heretic : av<nd Hebrew/ that yon may not become 
like the Jews. Standiih, who was a bitter enemy to Erafinns, in 
a declamation a^ainft him, ftiled him Grjecclus iste ; and 
this was a long time afterwards the phrafe for an Heretic, or 
one falling under the fofpicion of heretical pravity. And for 
this reafon, thofe few that did nnderiland any thing of Greel^ 
were aftaid to teach it, left they fhonld be thought to propagate 
Heiefy. 

This averfion to good literatdre, as Knight obferves, remained 
all the reign of Henry VII. and the beginningof Henry VIH. 
About which time a preacher, at Chcford, declared openH^ 
at St. Maiy's againft the pernicious - innovation of the Greek: 
tongue ; andraifedfuchaftrmeo^aboutit amoneft theftudents, 
that the Kin^, who was then at Woodfiock, naving had the 
matter rightty ftated to him by Bifr. Thomas More and the 
learned Richard Pace, fent his Royal letters to the Univerfity, to 
allow and encourage that ftudy among the young men. Not 
long after this, a Divine, who was preaching at Court, de- 
claimed and railed very violen|)y againft Greek learning, and 
kew interpretatiohs of the Scripture. Richard Pac^ 
who was prefent, caft his eyes upon the King, to pbferyehow he 
was aSeded with this difcourie ; and the King fmiled opoft 
Pace, by way of contempt of the preacher. After fennon, 
Henry fent for this Divine, and appcnnted a fblemn difputation^ 
at which he himielf would be prefent, in order to debate the 
matter between the preacher oppofing, and Mr. Thomas More 
defending, the ufe of the Greek tongue. When the appointed 
time came. More began with an eloquent apology in favour of 
that antient laneuage. But the Divine, inftead of anfwering to 
the pnrpoie, feu Sown upon his knees before the King, and 
begged pardon for having given any ofience in the pulpit. And 

he 



' pore Latin, lolajr nothiiig fmooth * fpeedi irinikat,aiid tlidr beaiti as 

' orfinart, andl^ dqpveslinaf be < Mack as can be cooceiTeiL' 

' lit to be owned by tfaem.— *Yc( 1 Efafmos, in aoocber of his epiftle^ 

' would not have jrou dunk that I ivUtesan inddeat, which liifficiefiilf 

« fayaoytfaiiigagaiiift theprofeflioa Ibews Colefs oolaTOOfable opioiott 

* of divinity, vrhich I eatiiely love of that cmincDt fcboobnao, Thooua 

' 9od honoor ; hot only againft the Aquinas. ** When I once took «> 

' ffloogrd Divines of the prefentft- cafibo (Cays Enfmns) to c o mmwi J 

' neration \ a fivtof w r eithc d crea- Thomas Aqoinas, as net coBtempii- 

' tnrps, whofe bfains aiv rotten, ble amoof the latter fchooimen, be* 

' their langn^ebarbaroos, their a|». caole he taned to have Hodied the 

' picbenfion dnll and ftopid, their Scriptoret, and tohave confii todthe 

« knovledse abftmle and knotty, primitive writers, he held fab congp^ 

' th^ manners roogb, their lives a and feened parpoicly to tskeno no- 

« mere feeae of hypocnfy, their ticeof it. Bvt wbeaaficrwuds, is 



lie eodeavovred to exctife hixnfelf by faying, that what ke ]i«d 
done, was bv the impalfe of the fpirit. " Not the fmrit of 
" CHRIST, (faid Henry), but the fpirit of infatuation.*^ The 
King then aflced him, whether he had read the writises of Eraf- 
mus, againft which he had declaimed ? He anfwered in the ne- 
gative. <' Why then (faid the King) you are a very foolifli 
*' fellow, to cenfure what yon have never read." I have read 
(faid he) fomething they call Mori a. *' Yes, (replied Face), 
** may it pleafe your Highnefs, fuch a fubjed is fit for fuch a 
<( reader.*' At laft the preacher, to bring himfelf off, de< 
clared, diat he was now better reconciled to the Greek tongue, 
because it was derived from the Hebrew. Upon which the 
King, who was amazed at the ignorance of the man, difmifled 
him ; but with an exprefs charge, that he ihould nevor agaia 
preach at Court ( ^ ) . 

Thefe fcholaiUc Divines, as Dr. Tortin obferves, had ibmc 
reafon for their violent oppofition to the progrefs of good litera- 
ture. '* They faw plainly (fays that ingenious writer) that 

• *' their authority would ioon come to nothing, if the originals 
** were confultod and examined ; and they received fo moch 
*< advantage from the ignorance of the world, that they could 
** not avoid fufpedUng and hating fuch learned innovations. 

" All 

another -difcourfe with him, I faid ftdes ; this was a good ftgn and token 

fomev^at iifore in praife of Aqul- of their foon opening a way for the 

nasy tit looked wtftfully upon me, to Reformation. For indeed thoTefcho- 

obfoTTe whether I fpake in jetl or laftical Divines, on both fides of the 

carneft. And taking me to be in Church of Ronn^ •had made thorn* 

eatned, he raifed himfelf into fome felves the piUari and bjuttpefles of it \ 

warmth, and faid. Why are you fo and when they were pulled away, the 

fond of commending that fctiool- mighty fabric could not but appear 

man, who, without a %tt9X deal of weak, «nd ready to fall.** 
urtoganoe, could hever have reduced ( ^ ) « It ought to lie looked .«|k>(i 

■11 thmgs into fuch pofitive and dog- (fftyi Dr. Knight, P. €o.). aaa fingu- 

anratical definitions} and without too lar providence. that KingHenryVUI. 

much of a worldly fpirit, he could was •bred a fcholar, and be^Mne a 

never have fo much corrupted and good judge in divinity ; and likewife 

defiled the pure dodlrine of the that fome of his Prime MiniAers 

' -Cof^l with his mixture of profane were men of iettete jmd langunges. 

philofophy. I admired (faya £raf- Otherwife the Cooit about this time 

%nus)'tfhis freedom of Colet, in cen- might have .been deluded by thofe 

faring Che head and father of the old bigots, ^without ever feeing their 

• Tlfomifls. And it made me look a hypocrify and profound ignoraiice.** 
HfCle'more narrowly into tlie writings Henry's tafte for lileracure, and che 
Vfthetoelebratedfchool man {.which, eneooragement he gave to men of 
^hen f 'had done, it Abated vetty much letten, was oertamly advantageous 
ilf my 'former eAeem for him.** to the lUformationi and, upon ehe 

<< That.Colet,*by his ownftrength whole, we admit the juflice of Dr. 

of judgment, (fays Knight) arKl£raf- Knight*a reoitrk { though urn can- 

inu8,'by'hi8oxamplfi, ihould have, in not altogether agpee iwilh Mm in 

thoA dark days of ignoranee andtfu- fuppofing, that Henry was tmt ^ 

fj«rftitton,«fsch fenfe and courage as very geod ju4ge in divinil^t 
to tle^fc the Schoolmen on both 
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'^ All the rhetoric, and the addrefs of Erafmas, could not 
** foften And pacify them ; efpecially when the Reformation 
** appeared, which was the offspring of thefe enquiries^ and of 
*y t£is new light. For, if that age had continued under the 
** fame darknefs, which had overforead the earth in the forego- 
** ing centuries, the decifions of the fcholaftic Do£tors would 
*' ftill have been adored sa heavenly truths ( ^ )." 

To fight with thofe old Theologues^ the fcholaflic Divines, 
was. Dr. Knight obferves, like fighting with beasts at 
Ephesus. And yet thefe were the monflers Colet often en- 
countered with; and he eafily conquered them, though he 
could not convince them. For they always looked upon him 
with a jealous eye ; as befides his love of Greek learning, Co- 
let had fome other violent fymptomjs of Heresy upon him. 
And even his friend Erafmus owned, that he had much more 
HERETICAL PRAViTY in him, than he himfelf had. Indeed 
Colet thought fome ufages in the Church were intolerable, of 
which Eraimus had not conceived quite fo bad an opinion ; but 
both agreed in the neceflity of a Reformation. And it is cer^ 
tain, that both thefe great men did jointly promote and forward 
it : not Only by pulling down thofe ftrong holds of ignorance 
and corruption, the fcholaftical divinity, and routing entirely 
both the Scotifls and Thomifls, who had divided the Chnftiaa 
world between them ( ^) ; but alio in difcovering the ihamefui 
abuies of monafleries, and houfes called religious, and the evils 
^hich were produced by impofing celibacy on the Clergy. 

In 1502, Colet was made Prebendary of Durnesford, in the 
church of Sarum ; and on the 20th of January, 1503-4, he re- 
igned his Prebend of Good Eafiier. In 1504, he took the de* 
grec of Dodor in divinity. And on the 5 th of May, 1505, he 
W^3 inftituted to the Prebend of Mora, in the cathedral church 
of St. Paul. And notwidiltanding the odium which Colet had 

gained amongft the generality of tne churchmen, and although 
e was deMtulje of any kind of ambition^ except that noble one 
of doing jood, andbnng ferviceableto mankind, he was, with- 
out the Ssaft application of his own, made Dean of St. Paul's 
ceibedral, in tms fame year, and in the fame month, in the room 
6f Dr. Robert Sherburne, promoted to the See of St. Da- 
rid'^ 

{c) Fid, Lif« of Brfefimis, Vol. I. benefit hi thofe politer <^dies. And 

F* kc^. this was not only the cafe ta Eng- 

( aj " It it certain, that the re- land, but in other countries. Ac 

ftoration of laiigiMges, and the learn- f lorence, the firft academy of tongues 

ing of the antieou, was now owing and arts, we find theAoble Jo. Picas 

to a difrelifti of the barbaroM fchool- Mirandula complaining of his bliod 

men, and a new tafte of cJaffic au- and flavifti way of education ; and 

thora, old Greeks and Romans. But his grievous lofs of time, bf ing fo 

the Audentfl in Scotus and Aquinas liborioufiy idle among the fchool* 

.had got fuch a rude ftyle, and fuch men ; to no purpofe, but to gaia 

an intricate way of puzzling the an ill habit of miAd/*— >— Iwoiglic, 

world, that they had much to un- P, 6i, 62. 
ImTOi before they could attain to any 
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nd's(r). That penetrating Prince Henry VH. who, as S!r 
Henrv Wotton remarks, loved to confer unexpedted and unde- 
fired favours, thoaght this preferment very proper for Colet, on 
account of hU being a mod eminent Divine, and excellent 
preacher ; and as St. Paul's was the chief church in his capital 
city, of which Colet was a native, and the fon and heir of one 
who had been twice its chief Magiftrate. 

This advancement of Dr. Colet, gave great pleafare to all 
who were acquainted with his merit, and who were proper 
judges of it. His friend £ra{mus, who was at this .time at Pa- 
ris, in the houfe of Chriftopher Fifher, an Englifhman, a friend 
of Colet's, and an encourager and promoter of good literature, 
wrote him a letter of congratulation on his preferment ; and in 
which he defired him now and then to ileal an hour from his 
ftudies and other avocations to write to him. He alfo exprefied 
^'s wonder, that Colet had not yet pnblifhed his Commentaries 
on the Epiilles of St. Paul, and on lome of the four Evangelifts. 
HeTuppofcd that his modeily was thecaufe of this ; but that, 
lie told him, ought to be conquered, when the public good re- 

2Qired it. As to his Doctor's decree, and the honour of a 
kanery, and fome other fuch rewards of virtue and merit, he 
could not, he faid, fo much congratulate him upon them, who 
would have nothing but the labour and the burthen of them, as 
be did the world, which would have the benefit. And as to the 
Jionours themfelves, they then only feemed worthy of their 
name, when they fell, as in the prefent cafe, upon a man of me- 
rit, without any folicitation of his own. . 

Dr. Colet foon began to diitineuifh himfelf in his new ({a- 
tion. He reilored and reformed the decayed difcipline of his 
cathedral church, and brought in what was a new pradice there, 
the preaching himfelf upon Sundays, and all folemn feftivals. 
And in this courfe of preaching, he did not take a defultory 
text out of the Gofpel or Epiftle for the day ; but he chofe a 
fixed and larger fubjedt, as St. Matthew's Gofpel, the Creed, 
and the like ; and made fucceflive fermons upon them, till he 
lad gone through the whole. And he had there always a 
crowded audience, amongft whom were the chief Magiflratea 
of the city (/). And that 5t. Paul's church might ^be con- 
fiantly fupplied, the Dean called in to his afliftance other Divines 
of learning and ability, amoneft whom was William Grocyn. 
Another of his afliftants was John Sowle, a Carmelite in the 

White 

(e) When Dr. Colet was miilb n good example to fome other Deans, 

Ptan of St; PauPs, he refigned the to do the fame good office in their 

Vicarage of Stepney, the date of his roTpeftivc churches. As partlcalarif 

admiffion to which does not appear, at Litchfield, Dr. Collingwood in- 

nd. Biographia Britannica, Vol. II. troduced the pra6(ice of preaching 

P. 1404^.' every Sunday, being the firft and on^ 

(/) <• The frequent preaching of preacher of all the Deaas there/'— 

' Pean Colet;.in his own cathedral, fet Knight, P. 66, 
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White Friars, in .Fleet-ftreet, who was a great admirer and 
preacher of the dodrine of St. Paul, and of an unblameable 
life and couverfation ; and, therefore, machcvalued and eileemed 
by Colet.. 

The public lecturers, both in the Univerliti^s, and in the ca- 
thedral churches, made it a general cuftom to reSid upon any 
book, rather- than upon the Scriptures, till Dean Cdlet reformed 
that practice, and both in the Univeriity of Oxford, and in St. 
Paul's cathedral, introduced the jeading and expounding St. 
PauPs Epiflles, or fome other parts of the Scripture. Andafter 
he had retained feveral learned men fucceflively, to read thefe 
theolc^ical lectures in his church, for which he made them a ge- 
rous allowance, he at laft procured a fettlement for ever, for fuch 
aledture to be condantly read there three days in every week (^). 
And thefe divinity-ledures, and the Dean's method of expound- 
ing the Scriptures, raifed among the people an enquiry after the 
facred writings, which had hitherto been laid afide for the fchool- 
divinity. And this, together with the contempt which Colet 
expreffed for the religious houfes, and the difplay which he made 
of their abufes, greatlv contributed to prepare the people's- 
minds for the Reformation. 

But though Dean Colet expofed with great freedom the cor- 
ruptions of the monaitic orders, it appears that he did not dis- 
approve of thofe inititutions themfelves, but only of the abufe 
of them. This we are told by Erafmus, who fays of him, 
*^ No man was more a friend to true Chriflian piety, yet he had 
little or no kindnefs for Monks, or rather I fhould fay for thofe 

8. 3 B who 

{g) " It is true, divinity leaures tlMt he faemedtobe wholly wrapt 

had been read in Latin within many up in them.'*——*' *TiIl his time (to 

other cathedral churches, for the be- fay nothing of thofe portions of Scrip* 

nefit of the Priefts and Clerks be- ture which were recited in the Latin 

longing to them. But the fubje6i of offices) there was fcArce fo much as a 

them (as of all fermons ad cUrum in Latin Teftament in any cathedral 

the two ITniverfities, and in all ordi« church in England. Inftead of the 

fiary vifitations of the rural piergy) Gofpel of CHRIST, there was, for« 

was commonly a queftibn in fcholaf- footh, the Gojpel nf Nicodemus^ af« 

tic theology, running into frivolous fixed to a pillar in the nave of the 

doubts, and elaborate refolurions out church; as Erafmus himfelf fays, 

of the oracles of Scotus, and his and admired at it, in the metropoU* 

puzzling interpreters ; not to edifi* cal church of Canterbury.**— Knight^ 

cation, but to a confounding the P. 70, 71, 72. 

thoughts of GOD and reU§ion.**-l— - Erafmus himfelf had prepared fome 

" It therefor^ redounds much to the ledures by way of Commentary oii 

honour of Dean -Colet, that he firft St. PauVs Epil^le to the Romans^ 

engaged to purge away that barba- . whi^ 'he at firft undertook by the 

rous plivinity out of the capital church fuggeflion and example of Colet at • 

oi St. Paul, and to introduce the more Oxford, and af-ter wards enlarged by 

Chriflian pradice of interpreting and his advice, with an in'^cntion to read 

expounding the Holy Scriptures \ and them in St. Paul's church, at his fe-- 
efpeeially the Epii^les of St. Paul, . cood coming into England. Bot 

which contain the fundamental doc- £rafmu$*s many other avocationt 

trines of falvatlon ; and with which prevented his executing thisiteflgn, 
b e was to that decree enamoured. 



.1 
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who afe tio^t for the moil part fklfely , ib called. And , therefore, 
he gave them little while he lived, and nothing when be died. 
Not that he hated xheirjprofeflionsy bat becanfe he faw their lives 
were not anfwerable. ror he was himfelf defirous of bcang dif^ 
engaged ffota the world, ahd of entering into Giiac relisioas To- 
€iety» if he could have Ibimd any fuch, who were reauy deter- 
mined to live ^^reeably to the rules of the Gofpel. And when I 
went into Italy, he defircfd me to endeavour to find oat fnch aa 
one for him, telling me that he had found fonte Monks there 
who were really wife and pioas men ; for he cottld not con£der 
THAT as religion, or a religions lifo, which was fb called by the 
common peo{)le, andSvhich Was often no other than weakneis of 
^nderHanding, and want of parts. He alfo commended fome 
Monks in Germany, among whom (bme ibotfleps <^ the primi-* 
live religion itill remained." In this defign ot entering into a 
monailic lifb, we think Colet's ufuid good fenfe and judgment, 
failed him. How much better was he employed, how much 
more agreeable to the rational ahd benevolmt de£gns 6f Chriflia- 
Bity, in promoting thepraAiceof piety and virtne, by his infla- 
cfice and example, and by the eloquence df his preaching, than 
h'e could have been in any monaftic cell whatever I 

** He ufedtofay (proce^ EUafmns) thU he never found bet- 
ttr or puter manners, than among the married sien ; who£^ na-^ 
tural aiF<^^on to their Wives, and care of their children, and go- 
verhment of their families, kept them horn violating the laws 
^f teafon and virtue. And thoueh he himfelf led a mo£t nn^ot- 
ted life, yet aiilong thofe men who took more liberty, and were 
any way vicious, he had moil charity for thofe Priefh or Monks, 
who offended only in the article of chaftity. Not but that he 
keartily aborahiated their fins of tlntleannfeft : but ftiU he 
faid, they were fetter than thofe cf their order, who Whilft they 
were ptoud, envious, raileft, backbiters, hypocrites, vainglori- 
ous. Ignorant, and given up to avarice and ambition, ^et fet a 
very higk value upon themielves ; whiUl the oth^ frailer bre- 
thren, confdous of their oiwn iniirmitiesi were made more hum- 
ble and modell hv it. Me Ihid, that for a Prieft to be habitually 
^roud and avaritiou^. Was worfe than to keep an liundred concu- 
bines. But let it not 'be inferred from hence, that he thooght 
fuch impurinr a venial £n in a^ trieft or Monk. No ; ^e only 
thought thole who Were filled with pride and avarice, to be at a 
ilill greater ^i^ancc from true pi^ty. Ahd there w^ no dafs of 
hiento whbnlhe had a greater averfion, than to fuchBllhops as 
a6ted the part of woNes, inftead of fhepherds. He thought 
none could oe more execrable than thefe ; bccaufe under the pre- 
tence of devotions, ceremonies, benedidions, ^lid indulgences, 
they r^eomifteftded th^mftlves to the veneration of die people, 
V^hilft in their oWn hearts they Were ferfedflaves to the world, 
and minded noUuAg but the glory and the gain of it/' 

This 
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'^hiis tram of thinking, and his fr^e communication of fenti- 
ments of this kind (o his friends, 4^4 ilQ( fail of e;i^poilng ColQt 
to the jealpufv and hatred of the Clergy* However, hp went 
boldly onf in detecting n^any of the corruptions in t]^e faith anfl 
worfhip of the Church of Ror^e. Pie favoured thofe who dijf- 
liked the cuflom of wqrihlpping im^s in Chri^ian ^hi^i^cheg^ 
** And as to thofe ^yhp (jueftipned ((ays Erjifn^us) Whether thp 
wickednefs of the Pried did not take away the efficacy of the $%• 
cr^ment, whiqh was a4miniftered by hi^ ; though £9 cpuld not 
agree with them in opinion, yet he couceiv^d ag|-ea( ii|dig|iatio|i 
againft fuch ampng the Clergyj as by thp fcan&lous imniorality 
of their lives, gave rife to luch a notion. The Colleges i|i 
England, which were built and epdpwed with gr^at x|iagni^cencp 
and liberality, did, he faid, rather hinder than prpnipi^e t}}e riglvt 
courfe of iludy* and the fidvancem^Ut of learning ; and w^np 
little better than r^ptacles for idle ppople. Npr ^^ l^c a i^ck 
better opinion of the public fchoqls, oei^au^ the ^var^ce ai^g 
ambitiou of the teachers and profe/Tprs prevei^ted them froia 
purfuing the proper methods of teaching. He ^f^ry n^ucb ap- 
proved of private confeffion, profeffing that he received muc^ 
comfort ^ud inward fatisfadtlo^ (xofsi juie uf(^ of it \ V^^ yet hf 
could not bi^t condemn the ffequent repetitign^ of w^at they 

called AURICULAR CONFESSION. J 

** He had a very high'efteem for the Apoflolical Epiftjes; buf 
he had a muph higheir veneration for th^ wpr^s pf ^ SA- 
VIOUR in the CJoipels, which he thought grpat J y ftperlor t9 
the other. And, therefor^, hp f<?lede4 all the iayings of ouf 
Saviour under certain heads, ^n4 intendefl \Q lyrite a bop]^ 
upon them. He very much diflifced, that ffiefts ijiould ^e en» 
joined t9 run over every day a ?pur/e of t?dj,ous an4 prolijjp 
praters, whether at homf / Of on journies ; for he wOfild l^ave al| 
divine fervic^ performed in the moft (blenjin mia^ner. lie dif- 
fented very much from ma^y opinions wliich were cpmmpnlj[ 
received an4 maintaiued in the fchools) a^d ne y^oy^Xd ib^ni?-* 
times difcpuffe very freely about them among his familiair 
friends ; but he w^ more referved in his converfatioii wit]^ 
others, beine apprelveniive that by a contr^ prance he migh^ 
bring an o^uni upon himfelf, and do no gpod to thofe witix 
whom he conyerfe4. And there was no book fp heretjcaj,, 
that he ^oul4 uot read jit over with attention ; for he decla|-ed, 
that he often learnt more out of thefe, than froQ^ fuchoRTHOr 
Dox writers as made a point of always going Ia t^e fao;^ tfa£l. 
that others lead them." 

**• Thus it is very pWin (fay^ p^, ?^^W .^A^ ^ Jy^SLXi wa3: 
gotcltoqf many of jLhegroifeft errors and r^JoJ^e^ fjijperftitioas 
of th^pmifti CihurcK ; jyhich, cpnfr^ing the age he lived in,* 
was as much a^ could be expie^e^ ; fx>a much more than waJs 
commonly pra^ifed at that timje. But either o^t oif conformity 
to the commou ufages of the Church, or thinking fome of the 

3 B z rites 
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rites and ceremonies not in themfelves finful, he complied with 
them in other things. And yet (adds the Doftor) the bigots of 
that Church gave him a great deal of difturbance, for his 
fwerving from thofc palpable errors which make uj) the main of 
their religion ; fuch as worihipping of images, auricular con fef- 
fion, isc. And as for the dodtrine of Purgatory, which, of all 
others, is the mofl gainful amonc them, it appears from a paf- 
fage in his Coniment on the Epiftie to die Corinthians, that he 
did by no means approve of it.*' 

Though Dean Colet had not made any open attack upon the 
Church, he could no^ avoid being con fid. red as an enemy to it. 
For in his frequent prcAchine at St. Paul's, and before the King, 
and in other populous aflemolies, he did not refrain from fpeak- 
ing with fome freedom and boldnefs againft the vulgar fuperfli- 
tions, and prevailing corruptions, in the Romifh Church. And 
the Dean had alfo another fymptom of Hcrefy ; this was his be- 
ing difpofed to fhew tendernefs and companion to thofc perfons 
who were pcrfecuted under the name of Lollards. One of thefe 
having been cenfured and condemned in the fpiritual court, and 
delivered over to the fecular power as an obllinate Heretic, Dean 
Colet had the humanity and the courage to interpofe with the 
King in his behalf, ana was fo fuccefsful, as by his hnglc interefl 
to procure the life and liberty of the condemned perfon. An 
adl of genej|bus companion, for which he was highly praifed by 
Erafmus. 

The generality of the Ecclefiaftics did, however, confider this 
behaviour of Colet in a very different point of view. And they 
were fo much inflamed agamfl him on this account, as well as on 
account of the heretical tenets which he inculcated in his preach- 
ing, that a profecution was commenced againft him for Herefy ; 
which was chiefly carried on by Dr. Fitz-James, Bilhop of Lon- 
don. Of this afl^air Erafmus gives the following account : 
«' The Dean (fays he) had never been upon good terms with his 
Biihop ; who, to fay nothing of his manners, was an obilinate 
and iuperftitious Scotift, and for that reafon thought himfelf 
half a God. Of which kind of men, though Iknow fome 
whom I will not call knaves, yet I never faw one whom I thought 
I might truly term a Chrifttan% But Colet was alfo difliked by 
the Prebends of his own cathedral, to whom his love of regular 
manners, and orderly difci^Kne, was by no means agreeable. 
And now the' hatred of the old Bifhop Tfor he was fourfcore 
years of age) having arifen to too great a height to be any lon- 
ger concealed, he called in to his afliftance two other Bifhops, 
equally virulent and bigotted with himfelf; and they, in con- 
junAion, began to create Colet a great deal of trouble and vex- 
ation ; thougn they made ufe of no other weapon than a charge 
of Herefy ; but that, indeed, was then efteemed the mod fatal 
engine they could pitch upon for the deflrudlion of their ene- 
mies. Accordingly they drew up certain articlesi taken out of 

his 
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his rerm<ms> and exhibited them againU Hiin to the Archbifhop 
of Canterbaiy. One of thefe articles was, that he had taught 
that images were not to be worfhipped. A fecond, that he had 
preached againfl the the temporal poiTelEons of the Bifhops ; 
by denying that the repeated exhortation of CHRIST to Peter, 
TO FEED HIS SHEEP, could be at all meant of hofpitality, or 
the worldly ways of entertainment, becanfe the Apollles were 
then poor, and unable to give any fuch reception. A third was* 
that he had preached againfl fome men's cold and una^e^d 
manner of reading their fermons ; whereby he muii be onder- 
fiood to ref!e£l upon the Bi(hop himfelf , who, on account of his 
age, was accuflomed to do fo. But the Archbfhop (VVarha!i:)» 
who knew the integrity and worth of Colet, undertook to de- 
fend the innocent party; and inflead of his Judge, became his 
advocate and patron, and difmiiTed him without giving him the 
trouble of putting in any formal anfwer ( ^)«" 
• In 1510, died Sir Henry Colet, father to the Dean (/). la 
confequence of which xhe Dean, being his father s fole heir, 
fuccecJed to a very coniiderable eftate. Whatever revenues he 
derived ^m the Church, he delivered to his lleward, to be ex- 
pended in houfe-keeping and hofpitality. And the yearly pro* 
duce of his paternal elhite he employed in a£b of piety, bene- 
volence, and generohty. However, as he had no very near rela- 

t tions^ 

(h)*' There majr be rcx>m to would fiave made the faid Colei^ 

-conjedfare, that the proceedings of Dean of Sc Paur», an Heretic, for 

the Bifliop againil Hean Colety were trtoflating the P-^cr Nofler into Ei^- 

not by way of firft inflance before l:fii, had not the Archbifliopof Caft> 

Archbi(hop Warham, bat rather by terbury ftood op for the Dean. • 

^ppeaL That t:->e BUhop of London " BiHiop Latimer, who was It 

had given theDean a atationatJeaft that time a young (tiideni at Cani« 

to hit own confidory, (where his bridge, remembered tht: noife that the 

Lordfliip was often foand pr'^cteding profecution of Dean Cclct for Herefy 

agaittft Heretics) and upo^^ c ntempt then made, ard fays cxprefsiy. That 

for nocanfwering the aMq^ationSy the " he was not or.ly in trouble, hot 

Bifhop had denounced fome feotence ihould have been bornt, if God had 

of fofpenBon or fijenceagainft him. not turned the King*& hca:t to the 

Tlut is fofficiently intunated in other con crary."— Knight, P. 93. 

letters of Erafmos : and from this (i) Sir HENRY COLET was a 

fentence Dr. Colet might -appeal to younger Ton of Rcb«;rt Co!et of 

the Archbifliop of Canterhary, who Wendovrr in Bockin^^Vamlhire, Efq; 

being a Prelate of greater wifdom and bom in that county it the manor 

and moderation, faw through the of Hale. He was br.d a mercer la 

charge, that it was frivolous and London, where 4ie acquired a very 

vexatioos ; and fo with a larger foul, confiderable fortune. In the year 

' and more Chriftian cliarity, he de- 1477, he was the elder oc the two 

fended the good man from that per* Sheriffs of Lor*don ; aad m part of 

fecarioo $ «and encouraged him to re- the years 14SS and 1487, Lord. 

torn to his plain and tffefol way of Mayor of that city : as he was again, 

preaching.**-- <— Knight, P. 91. a fecond time, in part of the yeirs 

" Mr. Fox has obferved, that Wtl- 149$, and 1496. Alter he bad hved 

Bam Tyodal, in his book anfwerin^ many years with great reputation and 

M. More, addeth moreover, aad teC honour, he died in an advanced ag^^ 

tifieth, that the Biibop of London and was baricd at Supnty. 
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rions kedeterainedf in themidft of hi» life and lietlih, tocoK* 
lecrate the whole property of his eilate to foxne ftandinj^ and 
perpetual benefadion. He had ibme debate with himfelf with 
irdped to what he ihould pitch upon for thisparpofe, whick 
would -be of the greatefl public utility. And after mature deli- 
beration, he determined to found a mmmar-fchooi for the in- 
IbruAion of youth in the Greek and Latin languases^ in order 
to prepare them for the Univerfities ; for he confidered this de« 
Jgn as die beft calculated to promote the reftoration and im- 
povement of learning (/). 

Having thus fixed upon the nature of his intended eharity, he 
could not be long in determining the place of it* London was 
Lis native city, and he bore another relation to it, as Dean of its 
cathedral church. He alfo obferved that the city was in nothing 
»ore deficient, than in public fchools for the education (h 

Smdi. '* And he thought for his further encouragement, (fava 
r. Knight), that the fons of his fellow-citiaens were naturallv 
snore capable of learning, than thofe who had a ruftical birtk 
and breeding." Accordingly, agfeeable to thefe fentiments, he 
founded St. Paul's fchool in London, which he endowed wi^ 
lands and tenements, which produced then one hundred and 

twenty-two 

(/ ) ** At this time the common of Msgdalen CoHege, as he provided 

way for^ tlie Nobility and Gentry to fuflicient faUriet for a mafter sod 

educate their (bnt^ wsf to fend them A>Aitr to teach Ix^s the rudbneatf of 

bito a religious convent, efpeciaJly of that toqgtie, fo for the f^oiiM'S of his 

the Dominicans. Francifcans, or Au^ houfe that (hoold grow up to greater 

Eiftine Friars 1 Where (asErafmus maturity ia age snd Jesfning, bf 

ys) '* They had not above three fettied a p«rt«cuUr 9toSii1S»r t/o coap 

months time allowed them for learn- fingn and perfe^^ ihem in th^t lanr 

ing grammar j and then Immediately suage.***-r-rK.aight, Pt tift i%o. 

were pofted away to fophiftry, logic, WiLUAM WAY¥FUtET« Bi* 

fuppolitions, ampliations, reilridions, ihopof WiDchefter> and (Minder of 

expositions, refolutions, and a t^ou. Magdalen College^ Oxford, was the 

fand quibbles, and fo on to the myf* fon ot Richard Potten» Bfqi by hi| 

teriesof divinity. But if they werf wifeMsiiery, daughter oC Sir WUf 

brought to any chiffic author, Greek Uam Brereton of Cheflure* He was 

or Latin, they were blind, they weie born at Wayndeet in LlncDlnftttre, 

Ignorant, ihey thought themfelves in from whence be:tQ»k hianease. Ha 

another world.** Yet the. age began was mad^e Provod of Eaton Mlega 

now to be wifer, and to be well by King Henry Vf, and wn^ railed 

^lerfed in grammar learning was to the See of Waacheftfr «ippn the 

thought a matter of greater impor* death of Caridioal B^uikirt, ui 1447* 

tance by all who wgre well withers to He prefidfd thirty, nine yfari ovar 

the reftoration of learning. Parti* (hat $ee, aad adhered fo . ckiely to 

,c«larly Bifliop M^aynfleet, in found, the iafeeri»ft of Neary YU that ha was 

ing his thr^e; fcbools at Wayofleet, frowned upon hy £dwaid IV* Ha 

BracKley, and within Magdalen CoU died in 1486, after be hadftea, ta 

lege in Oxford, took care that in \^ great joy» the Houle of LancaAer 

thofe ditfereat parts of the kingdom re(lored in the person ^ Henry V\U 

the feeds of Greek and human Jite« He bad tberepytation of a good Pie. 

tature might be early fown, to yield Um», and was cileemed a|«irteaf 

a plentiful increafis through the coa^toi^Ut thUkMSt 
whole natiotn, AndinhijifeMlvUtigii 
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tv^flty.two pounds aniiadty, bat this income hath been fi&co 
grej^tly en^feafed. *< And this fchool, (fays Knight), which has 
*< continued for ^bove two hundred yeurs) could we but give th« 
« reader a complete catalogue of the names of the mou coaii * 
** durable perfons bred up in it, would hav« no caafe to envy 
** any of its ftanding in Europe ( i )." 

Erasmus gives the following account of ^is foundation of 
Deto Colet's. *< Upon the death of his father, (fays he)» 
when "by right of inheiitancehe was beoome poilbfied of a verf 
confklerabie fain of money ; left the keeping of it ihouid cor-^ 
tupt his mind, and turn it too mnch towards the world, he laid 
Out a gviAt part of it in building ^ new fchool in the chnrch 
yard 6f St* Paul's, dedicated to the child JESUS. A magnifi- 
cent fabric ; to which he added two dwelling-houfes for the two 
feveral ihUfters : bnd to the^ he allotted ample falaries, that 
they might teach a certain number of bovs gratis; but tiief 
were not to exceed the ftipulated number. He divided this 
fchool into four apanmenfls. The iiril, viz. the porch and en^ 
trance, is for Catechumens, or the chiidten to be intruded in 
the principles of religion ; ^ere no diild is to be ^dmitted^ 
but wh4tc^ read and write. The fecOnd apartment is for die 
lower boys, to be taaght by the fecond mafter, or ofher. The 
diird for ike upper forms, under the head mailer : which two 

paita 

( » ) <« This noble iaapQlfc 6l Tfjirman, (alUs VeyTty), BUhop cC 

Chriftian dMrtty, in the founding of Exeter. An eighth at Farawoith ift 

Igramtnar fchobls, wat one of the Lancashire, by Dr. William SmitK 

providential ways and meant for BiAiop of Lincoln, born there. A 

wringing ^bout tfaebleiTed Reforma- ninth at Appleby in Welbnoreiand; 

%k>n. And It is therefore obfervable, by Thomiis Langton, Bifhop <jf 

that within thirty years before It, Wlncbefter. A tenth at Ipfwich iH 

there were 'more grammar fchools Suffollt, by Cardinal Wolfey. Ano- 

ereAed and endowed in England, ther at Winburne in Dorietflinr, bf 

than hdd been in three hundred years Margaret, Conntefs of RichmoniL 

^irecedlng. One at Chichefter by Another at Wolverhampton in Staf- 

Dr. Edward Story, Bifhop of that fordlhire, by Sir Stephen Jennings* 

lee,<9rh61eltafkrtherbbnefa£Uont6 Mayor of London. Another tt 

It by his Uil wUl, dated Sch Deo. . Macclesfield in Che(btre, by Sir Joba 

't$oi. Another et MancheAer, by Pertival, Mayor of London | asalfo 

'Httgh OldMini, Bi(h^ of Exeter, another by the Lady^ Thoraafine hie 

who died 1519. Another at Binton wife, at 9t. Mary Wike in Devoo- 

Itt Sotnermhire, by Dr. Fitz -James, fliire, whei« (he was bom : andano* 

Bifliop of London, end his brother ther at Walthamftow in Eflex, bf 

Sir T«ha Fite-J^mee, Lord Chief George Monnox, Mayor of London, 

•Joftfce of England. A fourth at 15x5. Beddes fiMreral other fehooU 

Clrewoftfte r In Gtovosfteilhire, byDK in' other parts of the kingdom. Aad 

Tlvomas Rnthal, Btiltop of Durham, after the Reformation was efta« 

A lAftk nt R-oaiAon in Staiibrafiiire, bfifhed, the piety artd charity of Pro- 

by Dr. Kbbert Stierbnrne, predeoef- tieftants ran fo fail in this channeH 

Ibr CO Dr. Colet in the Oesnery of that in the next age there wanted ra. 

St. Peol'e. A flxth it Kingilon ther a regtiletion of grammar fcboots» 

upon iflill, by John Ateock, Bifhop than an Incteefeof them.****^K.m(bt» 

of Ely. A feventh at Satton*Col- P«n»« 

tfMd In W4rwigkihire, by Dr. John 
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parts of the fchool are divided by A curtain to be drawn at 

Jlcafure. Over the xnader's chair is an image of the child 
KSUS, of admirable workmanfhip* in the gellure of teaching ; 
whom all the boyi, at going in and coming out, faluce 
wicli a (liort hymn. And there is a reprefentation of GOD, 
faying, Hear yb him; thefe words oeing written bv my 
fug^cllion. The fonrth, or lad apartment* is a little chapel 
for divine fervice. The fchool has no corners, or hiding places, 
nor no convcniency for indolence or deep. The boys have their 
diilind forms, or benches, one above another Every form 
holds fixtecn ; and he that is head, or captain of each form, haa 
a little kind of dcfk, by way of pre-eminence. « They are not to 
admit all boys of courfe, but to chufe them according to their 
parts and capacities. 

*' The wife and fagacious founder faw that the greateft hopes 
and happinefs of th^ common-wealth, were in the trainine up of 
children to good literature and true religion. For which noble 
purpofe he laid out an immenfe fum of moneys and yet he 
would admit no one to bear a fhare in thisex^cnce. Some per- 
fon havinp: left a legacy of one hundred pounds flerling towards 
the fabric of the fchool, Colet perceived a defign in it ; and, by 
leave of the Biihop, procured tnat money to belaid out upon the 
vellmenta of the church of St. Paul* After he had finilhed alU 
jic left the perpetual care and overfight of the cftate and govern* 
mentof his fckool, not to the Clergy, nor to the Biihop, nor to 
the Chapter, nor to any of the Nobility ; but amongft married 
laymen, (the company of mercers), men of probity and reputa- 
tion. And when he was afked the reafon wiiy he fo committed 
this trufl, he anfwered to this cfFcft, " That there was no abfo- 
** lute certainty in human affairs ; but, for his part* he found 
<' lefs corruption in fuch a body of citizens^ than in any other 
** order or degree of mankind.** Dean Colet appointed Wil- 
liam Lily to be the firH high or chief mailer of his fchool ( /)« 

Erafmusy 

( /) WILLIAM LILY, or LILYC, himfelf in the Latin and Gretk Ian- 

wat born ai Oldham, in Hampfhire, guages, under John Sulpitiui and 

aHout 1466. After a good foundao Pomponiui Sabinus. On his Arrival 

tion of fchool learning, he was fent to in England, in. 1509, he fettled in 

Magdalen College, Oxford, and ad- London, and taught grammiir, po- 

mitted a Demy there at the age of etry, and rhetoric, with good fucccfs. 

eighteen. Having taken the degree Being afterwards appointed by Dr. 

of Baichelor of Arti, he quitted (he Colet mailer of St. TauPs Cchool, he 

Univerficy, and went, for religion*! cxercifed that laborious and ufeful 

fake, tojetufaiem. In hit return, employ for the fpace of twelve years ) 

he Aaid fome time at the ifle of and in that time educated a gieat 

Rhodes, to Audy the Greek language) number of youthi, fome of whom 

Ibveral learned men having taken re- proved very great men. He died of 

fuge under the prote^ion of the the plague in 1 5s«, aged fifty-four, 

Knig1>t» there, after the taking of and was buried in the north yard be- 

ConlUotinople. He afterwards went longing to St. Paul's cathedral. Ke 

to ilome, where he lutther improved it highly praifed by Erafmus, who 

revifcd 
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Erafinns, while lie was 2t Cambridge, endeavoiired to find 
out a proper perfon, agreeable to Colet's defire, to be an ufher, 
or iecond matter to the Dean's fchool, onder William Lily ; but 
lie was onfuccefsfol in his enquiry, not beine; able to meet with 
any one who was qualified for it, that would ondertake it. Of 
Iiis endeavoors for that purpofe, he himfelf gives the following 
account. *' Colet (fays Erafmus) entreated me to feek out a 
man whom I thought a fit under-maSer for his fchool. And I 
enquired in many places, but could hear of none. Ac length, 
being at Cambridge, among (bme matters of arts, I propofed it 
to them. And upon ^liis one of them, and he a perfon in no 
mean efiimation, iaid to me, in a flouting way, ^* Who would 

9. 3 C ^' lead 

levifed the Syntax in his grammar, YIL 2>« CartR fohai Otfaris md* 

for his ancommon knowk^SC in the nfottm famegyrkum. In 1522, Charles 

languages, and admirable fldll in the V. Emperor of Germany, was here 

inftmAion of youth. He was very in EngUnd, and nobly cnteruined Iqf 

intimate with Sir Thomas More, to King Henry VUI. And at their i^ 

whofe Latin tranflarions of fevcial lenm pcbceifion throngh the city o£ 

Greek epigrams are prefixed tavat London, Mr. Lily caafed this el^anc 

done by Lily. By his wife Agnes, panegyric upon the Emperor, in 

Mt, Lily had two fons, Geoii^ and verfe, and an oration in prole, alio 

Pttcr, both learned men. The ddeft oompofed by himlell, to be pobUd/ 

of them pablittied the firft cxad map tcdtcd befove him, by one of h» 

that was ever-drawn of this ifland. Ichoian. 

Mr. Lily had alfo a daughter named Baie and Pitts alio mention fome 

Dionyfia, who was marned to John orations, epigrams, and TarioBS forts 

Ritwyfe, ullier, and afterwards foe- of verfes and letters of his, in Latin* 

ccflbr to fai«n in the maftcrihip of And be tranllated levenl things out 

Sc Paul's IchooL— He pnblilhed of Greek and Latin ; and out of 

the following picipes : Italian a book upon dicoi^y. 

L Jm ^tngmatka Boffi Amtji^iam As for the grammar which goes 

frtmvm, feandam, tertiam, adCuBel, under las name^ and which was 

Arsuffuav. Lood. 1521. 410. Thefe drawn up lor the ufe of St. PauFs 

thr^ Antiboilicoos are written in a fehool, it was not, as Mr. Thomas 

witty and da^t manner, not only Baker oMenres, " oompoled by Mr. 

agaioil the Ijiid Horman, who was Lily alone, but was done by Ibme of 

mafter of Eaton Ichool, but alfo the moft confiderable men of the 

againil Robert Whitynton, a laurea: age : the Eo^ilh rudiments by Dr. 

giammafian and rhetorician | who^ Cokt, witha preface to the firft edi- 

under the fiBgned name of Botfus, tions, diiefting iti ufe, by no Ids 

had much provoked Lily with his <a- man than Cardinal WoUey i the 

tirical Ycrfes. moft ratkmal part^ the Syntax, was 

II. P«emata v^rU, Printed With writorcorreAedby Eralinus,andtfae 

dKife Antiboflioons. other parts by other hands : fo that 

m. J^ tk gU md R. Wt yttln i tva a m, though Mr. Lily now heart the name, 

JV. ^fitkgimmdJtbaammSkdMuaiu which while living he always wo» 

V. Dt lamiUmt De^ar^' mpaiu deftly lefiifed, yet it was carried oa 

la praife of the Virgin Mary. by the joint endeavours of feve^ 

VL Smftr Pbilippi Mrdndads ^ learned men, and he perhaps had not 

/«j|«. This is an excellent Latm the laigeft Ihare in that work.**— I'UIe 

poem, and was written to celebrate Biographia Britannica, Vol. V. P. 

the arrival and recepdon of Philip, 1968. Biographical DiAionary, Svo. 

King of Caftile, and his Queen, caft Vol. VII. P. 510. and Kaigfarf Life 

uponthecoafisof Cornwall, in their of Colct, P,37«t 

piiigc iinwi Flaadcn CD Spain. 
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** lead fucfi a Havifh life among boys, in a fchooU if heco«lJ 
" fupport himfelf any other wav ?*• I anrwered gravely, that 
the oiHce of inflruding yoirth m letters' and good manners, 
w?s a very creditable office ; that o'tfr Blefled Saviour himfelf 
did notdefbife theconverfing with children ; Char no age wasfo 
capable of good rnftrudion ; and chat a man could no where ' 
bellow his pains with a better profpedl of fuccefs, than at St^ 
Paul's fchool, which was in the heart of the city, and in the 
centre of the kingdont. Befides, faid I, if men have a true 
fenfe of feliHon, they muft needs think that there is no better 
waj of pleanng and fervrng GOD, than by the bringing of 
children to ChritST. But upon this he turned up his nofe» and 
faid in a deriding ma«ner, ^ If any man deiirei to be an abfb- 
** lute fervant of Christ, he may go into a monaftery, and 
" take (he vows of religion, upon him." 1 told him, St.. Paul 
placed true religion in worKs of charity, and that charity con- 
filled in doing as much good to our neighbours as we could. 
But he laughed at this, as a filly way of talking. ** Behold, 
" (faid he), we have left all ; in that is perfection. *' No, faid 
I, a man cannot be faid to have left all, who^ when he can do 
good to the world in anyflation, declines it, becaufe he thinks it 
too mean for him. And fQ* to prevent 'any further altercation^ 
I took my leave of him. Bat here (fays Erafmus) you fee the 
wifdom of the Scotifts." 

In 15 1 1, at the opening of the convocation of the province of 
Canterbury, Archbiihop Warham appointed Dean Colet to 
preach the Latin fermon on that occaiion. And in this fermon» 
which is ilill extantr the Dean attacked the corruptions of the 
Church and Clergy in fo warm and fpiiitfd a manner, as conld 
not fail of rendering him exceedingly obnoxious to the genera- 
lity of the Eccleilaftics.—— -At die clofe of our account of 
this worthy man, we iliall give fome extradls from this fermon^ 
as it is fo remarkable a one, as to merit particular attention^. 

We havo feen'that the Clergy were uniuccefsful in one of their 
attempts to ruin Colet, by bringing againft him a charge of 
lleit'iy ; at which time he was fupported and patronized by 
Archbiihop Warham* But their want of fuccefs the firil time, 
did not difcourage them from raakiug other attempts to ruin 
him, whenever they could fee any opportunity. And they 
thought it might anfwer their purpofe, if inftead of the fufpi- 
cion of Herely, they could fix the mifprifion of treafon upon 
him. Accordingly, King Henry having* determined upon » 
war with France, they fuggelled to his Majefty, that Dean Co- 
let had, at tins jundure, preached up this falfe doCbine, ^' That 
•• the moft dilhonourable peace was preferable to thcjufteft war.*' 
Two of the Francifcan Fnars, Standifh and Bricot, (the firft of 
whom was ibon after Bifhop of St. Afaph), opened upoathis oc- 
cafion ; and one of them, in his pulpit, declaimed loudly againft- 
poets, meaning the Dean, as well verfed in th« claScs^ and a 

good 
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^^;ood mafter of mufic, though otherwifey fays Knight, far from 
a. maker of verfes. The yoang King (Henry vUf.) hearing 
thefe complaints, gave, onthis occafion, a^remarkable inflance 
of wifdoro, and of moderation* He fcnt for Dean Colct, and 
in private advifed him to go on in reproving and reformino; a 
corrupt and diiTolute age, and to let his light fhine in the mldft 
of fo much prevailing darknefs. He was not ignoratit, he faid, 
that this had provoked fome of the Prelates againft fiim ; but; 
for his part, he was fenfible how much fcrvice and honour he had 
done to the whole nation, • by the excellence of his preaching, 
and the puritv of his manners. And he, therefore, told him, 
that he wottld humble his adverfaries, and fatisfy the world that 
they wno ftruclc at Dr. Colet (hould not go unpunifhed. The 
Dean thanked the King for his Royal goodnefs to him ; but as 
CO any punifhment of his unireafonable adverfaries, he begged 
that no one mi^ht MEcr any thing on his account. He had ra- 
ther, he faid, give up his Deanery, and live altogether in privacy 
and filence. 

Dean Colet bor» the malicious attacks of his enemies with 
the meeknefs and patience of a Chriftian ; though he was natu- 
rally of an hich and impatient fpirit. But th:s defcd in hia 
temper, he todc the utmoil pains to correct. Erafmus t^ls u», 
that Colet had ** an old uncle, of fo froward, perverfe, and re- 
fra^ory a difpofition, that he could never agree with him. And 
they had befides a difference betiVeen them about a very confi- 
derable fum of money ; not a trifle, ^fays Erafmus), but fo 
much that a fon might almoA have fougnt with his father about 
it. And Colet being to dine with ArchbiHiop Warham, took 
me (fays he) in the boat with him, from St. Paul's to LanKbeth. 
All the way, he read the remedy of anger in my Enchiridion ; 
but did not tell me on what account he rtad it. When we fat 
down, it happened that Colet fat over-againft his uncle* and waa 
fo troubled in his own mind, that he could neither talk nor eat. 
The Archbiihop, who had an admirable talent of making all his 
company eafy and chearful, by adapting his difcourfe to their 
feveral humours and inclinations, began to talk of our fevertfl 
ages, who was old, and who young. Upon this topic, they who 
had faid nothing . before, began to be very free and familian 
And the uncle, according to the cuftom of old men, boailed 
what he could do at his years. After dinner, the Archbiihop, 
with the uncle and nephew, had fome private diicourfe between 
themfelves ; but what it was, I cannot tell. When Colet and I 
were come back to the boat, he faid to me, ** Well, Erafmus, 
** you are a very happy man.'' I wondered for what reafon he 
ihould call me happy ; for I coniidered myfelf as much other- 
wife. But he tola me, that he had that day been fo exceedingly 
incenfcd againfV his uncle, that he had well nigh refolveata 
have put on the kinfman, and even the Chridian, and to have 
come to an open rupture with him. That under this commotion 
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of mind he had taken my Enchiridion into his handy and had 
read over the advice for the reflraint of anm ; which had don^ 
him fo much good, that he commanded himfclf at table, and 
came to fuch a temper with his old uncle, that preiently after 
dinner, when the Archbifiiop fteppedaitde with them, and they 
talked together privately, the whole difference was com* 
pofcd (m ). In a word, (fays Eraimus), Colet did daily fo en- 
deavour CO conquer all his paifions, and fabdue the haughtinefs 
of his mind by reafon, that he would take it well to be admo- 
iiifhcd*even by a fervant." 

Notwithftandine the repulfe which Dean Colet's enemies had 
received in their Tate attempt to ruin him, an occurrence hap- 
pened foon after, which gave them frefli hopes of being able to 
succeed in their defien. Archbilhop Warham, whofe bafinefs 
it was to appoint thole who were to preach befbre the King du- 
ring the time of Lent, had appointed Colet to preach befbre his 
Majefty on Good Friday.' And in the courfe of the Dean's ier- 
mon on that occaiion, in which he treated of CHRIST'S vic- 
tory over death and the grave, he exhorted all ChriiHans to fight 
manfully under this Captain of their falvation, and to comeoiF 
more than conquerors. He fpoke alfo of reconciling the diffe- 
rences of Chriilian States and Princes ; and exhorted men to 
.conquer thofe lulls, prom whence come wars and fight- 
ings AMONGST THEM. He faid, thofe wor Idly wicked men, 
" who fought with one another out of hatred and ambition, and 
•were hurried on to flay and to deibx>y one another, did not fight 
under the banner of CHRIST, but under the euii^ns and tokens 
of the Devil. He ihewed' how hard it was to die like a Chrif- 
tian in a day of battle ; and. how few there were who undertook 
wars, but in malice, or from avarice or ambition, or ibme other 
unwarrantable pa£ion ; and how inconfiftent the imbruing of 
hands in blood was with Chriilian charity. And he finally 
exhorted, that thofe who were "finifhing dieir warfare under 
CHRIST'S banner, fhould not imitate the Alexanders and the 
Cxfars, but their own humble Lord and«Mafter, CHRIST. The 
King was a little diflurbed at this do£lrine ; and apprehenfive 
that fuch a powerful difTuafive from war might cool the minds of 
his fubje£ts, and even intimidate his foldiers, as it was at the 
jun£lare of his declaring a war againil France* And* therefore, 
immediately after fermon, he fent for the Dean,, who waited his 
Majeily's pleafure in the Francifcan monaftery, adjoining to the 
Royal Palace at Greenwich. The Xing went down to walk in 
the coavent-garden ; and when Dr. Colet came to him, he dif- 
milTed all his attendants* The Biihop of London, and his 
. • . party, 

(m) '< This 4l<H'y Erarmus was of reading a good bodk, talkinft 

went to make good afe of; telling cooly to underftand oneaoothsr, and 

it to people that were at difference, leaving the matter in difpute to aa 

Knd Inrd *o be rec >ruiled $ and te- amicable arbitration/* — Koigbt, 

commending to them this cxamph P, a48» 
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|>aityy who h^ted the Dean, and efpedally Friar Bricot, were 
waiting in the Palace ; full of hopes, and of expe^tion, that 
tiie preacher would fall under the fafpicion of treafon, and the 
King's higheft diipleafnre in confeqnence of it, and that he 
would be immediately fent from the Court topriibn. But, on' 
the contrary, as the King and Dean Colet were alone in the gar- 
den, Henry commanded him to be covered, and then fpoke to 
him in this friendly manner : ** Mafter Dean, that you may 
*' fear no harm, I fbnt for you at this time ; not to interrupt 
your holy labours in preaching, which I would rather encou- 
rage and promote ; but to dilburthen my own confcience of 
fome fcruples upon it, and by your ghodly advice to diredf 
myfelf in the prefcnt pofture of my a&irs." The Kin; 
tilen told him, that he was now engaged in a war againfl the 
Flinch King ; not at his own deiire, out by force and urgent ne- 
cefEty, for the defence of his kingdom. And, therefore, though 
the Do^r, in his truly Chriftian fermon, had (poken admi- 
rably well of truly Chriftian love and charity, and of laying 
afide all thoughts of revenge, and had almoft reconciled him to 
his greatefl enemies the French ; yet, fince this was a war not of 
choice, but of neceffity, for the defence of his kingdom, and 
undertaken to repel force with force ; he mufl denre him, ia 
another fermon, to defend the lawfulnefs of fuch a war as was 
defenfive, and (hould be entered upon for the honour and fafety 
of our country. Dean Colet readily obeyed the King's com- 
mand ; and, at the next opportunity, in the fame grav^ and elo- 
quent manner, treated of the grounds of a lawful war amongft 
Chri^an States and Princes, with fuch firength of reafbn and 
Scripture, that he not only confirmed the Kinjg; and his Nobles in 
their intended enterprize, but greatly railed the fpirits o^ the 
common people. And at the end of tms laft fermon, the King 
publickly thanked him before all the people ; and faid to fuck 
of his Nobility as ftood about him, <' Well, let every man 
'" chufe hisown podor; but this fhall be my Dodor before all 
•' others whatfoever.** Upon which the King took a glafs of 
wine, and drank to him veiygracibuily, difmiffing him with all 
the marks of affedion, and promifing him any favour at Court 
that he (hould afk for. And after this public honour done him 
by the King, his enemies, who, like wolves, ftood gaping for a 
prey, flunk away full of (hame, vexation, and difappointment. 
And the Dean, now fecure from their envy and malice, went on 
in his conflaut courfe o^ preaching, and had always a full audi^ 
ence, as well of Courtiers as of citizens ; who were all pleafed, 
and even charmed, with his excellent way of preaching. 

" But for all this, (fays Knight), he feems never to have reco- 
vered the name of orthodox amoneft the Churchmen of his 
time, efpecially thofe who were called the religious$- who 
had a mighty oftentation in valuing themfelves as fuch, and 
throwing the odious and dangerous name of^HsasTics upon all 
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wlio would not fpcak direflly in their language.'* This cufton 
of caHintr the imputation of Hbrbsy upon all thofe who da 
not happen to think as we do, is far from being yet entirely 
roott\l out, even of the Protestant world. As to the Roman 
Caih')lics, when once the claim of their Church to infallibility 
is .uimittedy every man who difbelieves the do^lrines of the 
Church muA be, of courfe^ an Heretic. This confequence is 
natural enough. But with what propriety, decency, or coniir<« 
tency, can any fe£t of Proteflants whatever, (who all difclaim 
any pntenfions to infallibility, at leafl in words), caft the impu« 
tati')n of Herefy on, and treat as Heretics, fuch of their fellow 
Proceilant3 as may happen to entertain religious fentiments 
fomewhat different from their own ? Whenever they do ad ia 
this manner, however they may (leny any pretenfions to infalli- 
tulity in words, they do certainly claim it m fa£l. If they are 
not infallible, how can they be certain that their own religious 
fyllcm is the only true one, and that of their opponents erro- 
neous and heretical ? Indeed, the whole difference, in this re- 
fpcA, betweeu the Roman Catholics, and thofe ProteHants who 
are fo fond of anathematizing their brethren for a little difference 
of opinion, fcems to be only this. The Church of Rome ia fii« 
fallible^ and thby are always in tbtrtpht. 

But» to return to Dr. Colet. Behdes the Preferments which 
have been already mentioned, he was Redlor of the Fraternity or 
Gild of JESUS in St. Paul's church, for which he procured new 
ftatutes ; and alfo Chaplain, and Preacher in ordinary to Kinjg; 
Henry VIU. and (if jSrafmus was not miilaken) one of his 
Privy Council. When he came to about the fiftieth year of his 
age, having loft fome of his moil intimate friends by the fweat- 
ing-iicknels ( » ), which then raged violently in London, he be- 

fan to grow weary of the world, and to be dciirous of ending his 
ays in peace and folitude* And for this purpofe he built a con* 
vcnient and handfome houfe within the preund of the Charter- 
Houl'c, near Richmond-Palace, in Surrey. " He faid, (fays 
Erafmus), that he prepared this feat for his old age; that whea 
broken with infirmities, and unable to difcharee the duties of his 
function, he might here retire from the v^orld, and with two or 
three-choice friends (among whom he ufed to reckon me) fludy 
and pradife the true ChriflianPhilofophy. But death prevented 
him. He was taken With the iweating-ficknefs, a difeafe pecu. 
liar to England ; and relapfine into it a third time, he very hardly 
cfcaped with life \ and from tne relics of that diflcmper he fell 

into 

{n) This fweatinR.flcknefs brgan In 14JJ 5, then In X506, and afterwards 

stfitilin i483,inHenry the Seventh** in 15T7, when it was To violent that 

army, upon his landing at JVlilford. it killed in the fpace of three hours; 

Haven, and fpread itfelf in London fo t!iat many of tha Nobility diad ; 

from the 2 1 (\ of September to the end and of tiie common people, in fef«- 

cf Cflober. It returned here five ral towns, half often peri(hed. It 

tini^s, and always in rMmmbfi fiiil appeared the fourth time in f5»8, 
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antba confamptioii> that foon carried him off. One of thephv* 
iicians jndgea it to be a dropfy; but, upon the opening of the 
body, no extraordinary fymptom appeared, only that the capil- 
lary yeifels of his liver had fome pu^lary eruption^ upon them. 
He was buried on the foath>iids of the choir of his own church 
.of St. Paul's, with an humble monument {o) that he had feve- 
ral years before appointed and prepared, with only this infcrip- 
tion on it : JOANNES COLETUS." " 
. This is the accoont given of the death of Dean Colet by* 
Erafmus. Mr. Wood fays, ** When he difcovered the iweating- 
iicknefs to grow upon him, he retired to the lodgings he had 
built in the monallery of the Carthufians at Sheen, near to Rich- 
mond in Surry ; where, having fpent the little remainder of 
Jiis days in devotion, he furrendered up his laft breath to him 
that firil gave it, on the i6th of September, 1519. His body 
, was afterwards carried to London ; and, by the care of his old 
decrepid mother, it was buried in the cathedra] church -of St.. 
Paul. 

Some time before his death, which happened in the 5jd year 
.of his age, the Dean took care to fettle the perpetuity of his 
ichool, and to dired the government of it by a. book of ita- 
tutes ; which were drawn up and written with his own hand, and 
by him delivered to Mr. Lily on the 1 8th of June, 15 18. He 
iettled the number of fcholars at 153. He made his will on the 
22d of Augufl, in the fame year ; appointing his mother, the 
Lady Chriftian Colet, Mr. William Garrard, and Mr. Nicholas 
Curleus, his executors. " And whereas others (fays Dr. Knight) 
were taught to ereft chantries, or praying offices, to fetch theix 
fouls out of purgatory, or at leail to leave turns of money for Dir- 

and proved mortal then m the fpace travelling into France or Flanders 
•f fix hours ; many of the Courtiers they did not efcape ^ and what is 
flied of it, and Henry VIII, himfelf (Granger, even tho Scotch were free, 
was in danger. In^ t$z^, and only and abroad the Englifh only affefted^ 
then, it infeif^ed the Netherlands and and foreigners fcarce ever affbOed 
Germ:iny, in which laft country it by it in England, 
did much mifchief. The laft return (0) An handfomermofnnmentwas 
•f it in England ^as in 1551 | when afterwards fet up for him by the corn- 
in Weflminfter it carried off* one pany of mercers. But this was de- 
hoodred and twenty in a day. At ftroyed, with St. Paur> cathedral, in 
Shrewfbury particularly, where the the general conflagration in i666» 
learned Dr. Caius refided, it broke About the year 16Z0, when the 
put in a very furious manner ; and church was taken down, in order to 
the defcription he gives of it is terri« be rebuilt, his leaden coffin Wit 
Ue, like the plague at Athens. ChiU found enclofed in the wall, about two 
dren, poor, and old people, were the feet and an half above the floor. At 
leaft CilhjeCt to it. Of others, fcarce tlie top of it was a leaden plate 
any efcaped the attack, and mod fadened, whereon was engraved the 
died. It continued feven months at Dean*8 name^ hit dignity, beoefac- 
Shrewlbury, in which time near a tioaif ^c. 
thdofand periOied ofiti Svtn bf 
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ces, Months-Minds, and Anniverfary-ObitSy befides the fiml* 
Icea], and oblations to a great many altars ; he paiTed over all 
that nnchriftian vanity, and left no manner of legacies bat to 
truly Chriftian and charitable nfes ; to reward his friends, to re- 
lieve poor fcholars, and to help to fupport his old fervants.'**— 
** He left all his printed books to be divided amopgft poor in- 
dents ; a diilribntion of fifty pounds amon^ his houmold. fer- 
vants ; and feveral veftments to feveral pariln churches, without 
mention of one prayer for his departed foul."——** None can 
wonder (adds the Do^or) that the Dean, though he had ib 
mat a patrimony, and fach good preferment, difpofed of little 
by his will ; if they coniider that his public works, as well as 
private charities, had almoft exhaufted both his real and perfbnal 
cftate. He told Erafmus, in an epifUe not long before his deaths 
that both did not afford fufficient lor hh expences." 

We have already obferved, that Dean Colet was, as to hisp^- 
ion, tsdl and comely, and his mien and carriage very gracnul. 
His learning was very confiderable for the age he lived in ; his 
piety was exemplary ; and his public foirit uncommon. He 
was a very eloquent preacher, and had always a crowded audi- 
tory (/'). ** ui all my life (fays Erafmus) ! never faw a more 

happy 

{p) His preachiAf was popular, life and example I have been anU 
•nd adapted to vulgar capacities j but mated to the prance of virtue $ and, 
was, ootwithftanding, agreeable to finally, whofe countenance aodsef- 
tbe better judgment of men of wit ture ufed to give nic extreme plea- 
nnd learning, and was much admired fure ? Wherefore, as I found myfelf 
by Sir Thomas More. About the exceedingly ftrengthened while I en- 
year i|io, when the Dean had been joyed tiicfe.advaiitagr^; fo new do | 
ibme tune in the country. Sir Tho- perceive myfelf to Janguifli, and to 
roas fent him a Latin epiftle, of be much weakened, being deprived of 
which the following is a tranflation t them h long. For having hereto* 
« As I was lately walking in fore, by following your footfteps, 
Weftminfter«Hall, bufying myfelf almod cfcaped out of the jaws of 
abo>it other men*8 caufea, 1 acciden- Hell $ fo now, like another IBu* ydioe, 
tally met your fervant. At the firft (though in a contrary maimer, for 
fight of whon* 1 very much rejoiced, (he was loft there, becaufe Orpheus 
both becaule I have always had a looked back upon her, but 1 am in 
great liking for him, and more efpr- the like danger, becaufe you do not 
eiaUy becaufe I thought he was not look upon me), I fail back again, by 
<oine to London without yourfelf. a certain violence of necefiity, into 
But when I had learned of him, that that obfcure darknefs in which I was 
you were not come, nor yet coming before. For what, I pray you, ia 
lor a confiderable time, you cannot there in this city, which hath a ten- 
conceive how fuddenly my grrat joy dency to excite any man to live well } 
wasturned into as great forrow. For and which doth not rather, by a 
what can be more grievous to me, thoufand devices, draw him back, 
than to be deprived of your moft and wiih as many allurements en- 
agreeable dbnverfation, whofe in- danger his being f wallowed up In all 
Itru&ive counfel I have been ufed to manner of wickednefs i thouri« he 
enjoy, with whofe pleafing familia- bimfelf may be otherwife wdl dif- 
rity I was recreated, by whofe pofed, and may accordingly enden- 
weighty fermons I have been often vour to climb up the Aeep mfcents of 
excited to devotion, and by whofe virtue ? Whcrefoevcr a man goeth, 

can 
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}ia])p^ wit ; and be chiefly delighted in the converTacion of mea 
of wit and genias, like hixnfelf. But even in fnch company, he 
chofe pnncipally to difcomfc iaf thoTe fdbjeds which (avonred 
moft of religion y and of eternal life. And if e^^t he indulged 
iiisnielf in any li|;ht and pleafant ftorif 9, he woald ftiU give 
fome torn of Phifofophy^ and ferioos application to thenu 

'^ He was a^ great lover of little children^ admiring their 
pleafing fimplicity and innocence. And he woald oran ob- 
ierve how oar SAVIOUR had fet them for oar example, com- 
paring them to the Ano;eU above. ■ He was fo averfe to 
whatever was foal, or foroid, that he coald not bear with any in- 
decent or improper wa^ of fpealdng. He loved to be neat and 
clean in his goods, famitare, entertainment, apparel, and books* 
and whatever belonged to him ; and yet he de^nfed all ftate and 
magnificence. His drefs was only black ; though it was then 
common for the higher Clergy to be clothed m purple. Hia 
nppei: garment was always ol woollen cloth, and plain ; which* 
if the weather was cold, and reqaired it, he lined with far. 

9* 3 D . «* Tho 

can h« find any tfiiog but feigned mithre timocenee and fiflipUcity. Yet 

love, and e n wn o twcd fiattcry ? fii I would noc have yoy io taken ap 

one place he fliall find cruel ^jacred; with thefe rural deitghu, as co be too 

and in another hear of nothing hoc long (>reirenced from rcturniAg hither* 

quarrels and law-fuits. Whitherib- For if the inconveoiencies of tha 

ever we caft our eyei» what can we city do difpleaie you, as they verf 

fee but vidualling'hoiiiefy fiibmon- re^fboably may ) yet tfie coontrjr 

gert. bvtcben, cooks, fiihers, and about your pariili of Stepney, dP 

fowlers, and other people of that which aKo yon ought to have firni* 

fort, who fomifli materials for lux- cam, will afford you fimilar plea* 

ttry and gluttony, and fet forward fures to chofe which you now enjoy* 

the fenrice of the world, afld the And from thence you mky oeci^oum 

Prince tiicreof, the Devil ? Even the ally come into the city, as into am 

boodn themielves, I know not how« inn, and where you may be greatly 

do deprive us of a great part of the ferviceable. In the cooatry, the peo* 

agreeable light, and will not fuffer us pie are generally mnocent, or at leaft 

to lock up ro Heaven freely | to that are not greatly unmerfed in vice ; and 

the height of oar building, and not theiefore any phyfictao may admi* 

the ^dit of our horizon, dcth limit nifter ohyfic onto them. But in the 

•or profpeft. For which reafim I city, the inhabitants are fo nome* 

can the more eaflly forgive yoo, fer rous, and their moral diforders lb 

detighciag rather to remain io the many, and fo inveterate by coftom, 

•otttttyy where you are j where you that he muft have great (kill and abi- 

meet with people of plam and fimple litics who can do them aoy forvice. 

mannm, and void of that deceit, aind loto the pulpit of St. PauFs thera 

of thole arts, which are So common fometimcs come thofe, who, I con- 

amongft dtixens ; and wheie, whi« Ms, promilb very fair | hot when 

therfoever yoo turn yoar eyes, the they have done, and fcero to bavo 

fnrfling face of the earth oleafei, the made an excellent dilcourie, their 

lemperatnre of the air refrefliei, and lives are fo little fuiuble to their 

tbedearpfofpeftof the Heavens de« preaching, that, upon the whole, the/ 

lights yoo* In ilioft, yoo find no- do harm ratlMr than good. For 

thing there, but the bounteoos gifts they cannot perfoade men, that thofo 

•f ostarey and the fooUkps of pci' are F'^P*^ fmans %9 refono others, 

whofe 
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«< The Dean's table, which* for feme time, under tli6 namit 
of hofpitality, had approached too nearly to pomp and luxury^ 
he afterwards reduced more witkin the bounds of moderation 
and frugality. And as it was bis cuflom for many years to eat 
but one meal, that of dinner, he had always the evening to him- 
felf. When he dined prfvately with his own family, he had 
always igme Grangers tor his guefb ; but the fewer, pecaufe his 
provifion was frugal, though neat and genteel ; and becaofe the 
fittings were fliort, and the converfation fuch as could be agree- 
able only to the learned and the good. As foon as grace, before 
meat, wa^ ikid, fome boy, wiui a good voice, reaa diHindly a 
chapter out of one of St. rauPs EpiiUes, or out of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. And when he had done rcadingr the Dean would 
pitch upon fome particular part of it, and from thence frame a 
Aibjcd matter of difcourfe \ a/lung either the Learned, or fuch 
as werv.'otherwifeof good underitanding, what was the meaning 
of this or that fentence or exprefTion. And he woizld adapt and 
temper his difcourfe in fuch a manner, that though it was grave* 
and ferious, yet it never tired, or gave any diflaile. Again, to- 
ward the end of dinner, when the company was rather fatisfied 
than fatiatcd, he would throw in another fubje^ of difcoBpfe. 
And thus he difmifTed his gueAs with a double repMib, refrelhod 
in their minds as well as bodies ; fo that they always went away 
better than they came. He greatly delighted in the converfa- 
tion of his friends, which he would fometimes protrad tilt very 
late in tlie evening; but all his difcourie was either of learning, 
or religion. If he could not get an agreeable companion, (for 
every one did not pleafe him), one of his fervants read iome 
part of the Holy Scriptures to him. In bis journies, he would 
ibmetiincs make me (fays Erafinus) his companion ; and he was 

afi 

whofe own lives (land (b greatly in Colet { eUber for Siepney^e Me* 

need af reformation. W hile they which mourneth for your abfeace, as 

ar« thcmfelves vicious, all their de- children for their mocheri or elfe 

chmations agalnfl vice, ferve only to for London *s fake, which is the placo 

ibcinfc the people the more ag^iinll of your Mrth, 'and of wliich yoii 

them. But if, as learned men fay, he ought to havt no lefs regard than <A 

IS the fitte(\ nnan to cure any difor- your parents. And, finiiUy, tteugh 

ders, in whom thofe who are flck this be the laft HMttve, retaroformy 

have the gteatcft confidence ; can it fake, who have wholly dedicatod my- 

be dotjhtcd, that you are the Aiteft felf to yoor dkv^ons, and do moift 

niAn in all London to cure the mala- eameftly long to (W you. In the 

dies of its inhabitants, whom every mean whi)e> I pafe my timo with 

oneiswilUnv; to fuffer to touch their Gfocyn^ and LInacre, and lily j tbo 

Tvounds ; and in whom what conA- fird being, as you know, the dircAor 

dence every one hath, and kow of my life, In yoar abfencei the fe« 

ready every one is to do what you cond, themafterof my (Indies | and 

prefer! be, both you have heretofore the thirds my moft dear companion. 

lufficiently tried, and the earneft de- Farewell, andcontlnoeto loivt mean 

iire that every one now hath of your heretofore.** 
fpeedy return, doth fufliciently tef* liONnsti>i'£Mwas» 
tify. Return, therefore, my dear 
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A3 caQr and p leafant as any man living. Yet he always carrieiL a 
book with hiniyand all his dircourTe was feafiMied with relieion." 

<< Though Colet was himfelf an excellent fcholar, yet he did 
«ot approve that anxious and laborious fort of learnings that 
was to be gained by running through all iorts of booieL He 
£ud this dia but wear away the naturaliedge of the human nn- 
<ieriibaadii|g, and made men the lefs capable of a true Chriftian 
iimplicity^ and of genuine evangelical charity."-——** He 
coiud not bear, that the ftandard of a good flyle ihould 
be taken from the exad rules of grammar ; which, he would 
often affirm, did rather obftru^ me purity of the language ; 
which, he faid, was not to be attained but b^ reading of the 
be^ and puireft authors. He fuflered by this opinion. For 
tho'ugh, in confequence of his genius and his learning, he had 
attained a noble eloquence, and the perfed command of any 
fubjed, yet in writing; he did fometimes fall under the cenfiire 
of the critics. And it was for this reafon, I prefume, that he 
abftaiaed from the writing oi books. Though I wiih (favs 
jBrafmus) that he had not abftained : for I fhould value tne 
thoughts o£ fttch a man, in whatever language they were 
dreifcd." 

Erafmus was at Lonvatn when he firft heard of the death of 
Dean Colet, which he ^eatly lamented. In a letter to Bifhop 
Fiflier, he expreJes himfelf thus : *' I write ^fays he) now in 
iears for the oeceafe of Colet ; a lofs and afflidion more eriev- 
x>us to me, than any I have fuffered thefe thirty years. I Know 
his ftate is happy ; he is now delivered from a tronblefome and 
wicked world, and enjoys the prefence pi his Redeemer JESUS, 
whom he loved to affedionately in his life. But, in the name of 
the world, I cannot but lament the lofs of fuch an admirable 
example of Chriilian piety, and fuch an excellent preacher of 
the Qofpel of CHRIST. And, even in my own name, I muft 
bewail the lois of a conftant friend, and incomparable patron. 
All that I can do, is, to pay my juft tribute to his name and me- 
mory, and not to fuffer them to dte, if any thing I write can live 
(opoileritv (^ )." 

It has been already obferved, that Dean Colet's mother fur- 
vived him, and was appointed by him one of his executors, 
though ihe was of an extreme old age. After the death of her 
huiband. Sir Henry, ihe continued » at Stepney, living retiredly 
in that houfe whicn her fon gave afterwards for the fate abode of 
the mailer of St. Paul's fchool, in the time of any peitilential 
ficknefs. The greateil pleafure Hie enjoyed there, was to have 
the company of her fon, and to entertain thofe learned friends 

3 D 3 which 

( f ) From Enfmot^s q>i(lle to materials of all the accounts of De^ 
Jodocui Jonaf, Rector |pf the Uni- Colet's life arc taken* 
ver% of £rdford, tlie ihoft valuj^bje 
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which he broopht along with him ; efpecially Erafmus,. wlioie 
converfadon me delighced in, aiM of whom ihe iifed to talk in 
his abfence, with a particalar air of mirth, and pleafant free- 
dom of fpeech. So her fon told Erafmus, in a letter ^om that 
country-hoafe, in 151^. But (he there out-lived all her com- 
fort in this world, this her fon ; which yet (he bore in fo Chrif^ 
^tian a manner, and with fo much patience, and refignation to the 
will of GOD, that Erafmus, many years after, cited her for an 
uncommon example of patience and fubmifiion under the lofs of 
children, when he comforted his friend Amerbach upon the lofs 
of his little daughter. ** I knew in England (fays Erafmus) 
the mother of John Colet, a matron of fingular piety. She 
had by the fame hufband eleven fons and eleven daughters ; all 
which were fnatched away from her, except her eldeft fon ; and 
ihe loil her hufband far advanced in vears. She herfelf being 
come to her ninetieth year, looked fo fmooth, and was fo chear- 
ful, that you would think fhe had never fhed a tear, nor brought 
a child into the world ; and, if I miflake not, fhe furvived her 
fcn. Dean Colet. Now that which fupplied a woman with fuch 
* degree of fortitude, was not learning, but piety towards 
GOD." 

Dean Colet drew up fomc rudiments of grammar, with an 
abridgment of the principles of religion, and publiflied them 
for the flanding ufe and fervice of St. Paul's fchool, under the 
.following title: Rudimenta Grammatices a Johannb 
CoLETO, Decano Ecclhsi^ Sancti Pauli London, in 
vsvM scHOt^ AB IPSO iNSTiTUTJE. \Vhich little manual, 
called Paul's Accidence, the Dean dedicated to the mailer 
of his fchool, William Lily, in a Ihort elegant Latin epiflle, 
dated from his own houfe the firft of Augufl, icio. 

He alfo drew up, for the ufe of his fchool, another little 
traft of the construction of the eight parts of 
speech ; and which was printed at Antwerp in 1530, under 
the title of, Absolutissimus de octo orationis partium 
CONSTRUCTIONE LiBELLUs. This, with fomc alterations, 
and great additions, now makes up the Syntax in Lily's com- 
mon grammar. The Dean fent it to Mr. Lily, with an ingeni- 
ous and affedlionate epiflle, dated from his own houfe in the 
yean 5 13. ** Methinks, (fays he), my dear Lily, I bear the 
" fame aiFedlion to my new fchool, that a parent does to his 
•* only fon j to whom he is willing not only to make over his 
** whole eftatc, but is defirous even to impart his own bowels 
•• alfo.. And . as the father thinks it to little purpofe to have 
** begotten a fon, unlefs by diligent education he raifeshim up 
** into a good and ufeful man ; fo I fhall not think it fufficient 
*< that I have raifed this fchool, and have conveyed my whole 
<* eftate to it, even during my own life and health, unlefs I like- 
♦• wife take all poffible care to nurture it in good letters, and 
<• Chriftia^u mauners, and bring it tp fome degree of maturity 

<* and 
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^' and perfc£Uon. For this reafon, I fend you this fmall trea^ 

** tife of THE CONSTRUCTION OP THB EIGHT PARTS OP 

'^ SPEECH I fmall indeed in itfelf, but fuch as will afford no 
** fmall advantage to our fcholars, if you diligently teach and 
** explain it. You know Horace was pleafed with brevity ia 
'' the way of teachine ; and I very much approve of his opinion 
^' in that matter. I^ in the readine of the claflic authors, any 
^* notable examples to thefe rules mall offer themfelves, it will 
** be your part to mark them, as they ihall occur." 

The Dean alfo wrote. Monition to a godly lipe, whicb 
was printed it London in 15349 and 1563. There have been 
alfopublifhed under his name, Daily Devotions ; or the 
Christian's MORNING AND evening sacripicb, &c. This 
work has been feveral times printed, but is faid not to be all of 
Colet's compoiition. Many of hisepiftles to Erafmus are printed 
among Eraunus's epiftles, and fome at the end of Knight's life of 
the Dean. There are alfo Hill remaining in manuicript, fome 
pieces of Colet's, particularly Cemmeniarii in epifiolas />• Pouli 
ad Romanes ^ Corinfhios i , i. e. Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epiftlcs to the Romans and Corinthians. And alfo, jin analytic 
£al Commentary on the Apoflolical Epifiles, It is faid, that thefe 
pieces of the Dean were found after his death in a very ob^ 
fcure comer of his fludy, as if he had ^efigned they Khould lie 
buried in oblivion ; and were written in fuch a manner, as if 
intended to be undefflood by no body but himfelf. With re- 
gard to fermons, he wrote but few; for he generally preached 
without notes. 

We have no other works of the Dean to eive any account of, 
except his Latin fermon preached before the Convocation, ia 
1 5 II. This was printed the fame year by Richard Pynfon, ia 
three (heets, 4to. under the following title : Oratio babita a b$C'' 
tore yoanne Coiei, Decano San^i Fault f ad Clerum in Con^vocatiom^^ 
anno 151 1 (r). We (hall lay before the reader fome account 
of, and extra&s from, this bold, honefl, and (birited attack, 
upon the corruptions of the Church and Clergy of that age (j). 

The Dean introduced his difcourfe in this manner : ** You 
** are this day affembled together. Reverend Fathers and bre- 
** thren, to enter into council. What will be the refult of 
** your confultations, and of what matters you will treat, we 
** are yet unacquainted. But we wiih that, remembering youi^ 
'** name and your profeflion, you would attend to the retorma- 
** tion of eccleiiaftical affairs. For never was there a greater 
'^ need for it; never did the (late of the Church more require 

" your 

{ r ) Dr. Knight reprinted this, have given from this fermon, we haw, 

together -with an old Engiifh tranfla- not adhered to the old English tranfla- 

•cion of it, fuppofed to have been cion, bat have endeatbured to give 

done by x% Dean himfelf, in the ap« the fenfe of the origiaal Latin ta 

pendix to his life of Colet. opore modsra EngUflu 

(1) In the excf-adit whicli ^s 
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•« joar infpcaibn and intrMr)r.* TItc fpoufe of CHMST, tho 
*• Chiitdi, who ought to be without fpot or wrinkle, is become 
*■ foul and deformed ; as Ifaiah fays. The faithful city is Become 
an harlot ; and in the words of Jeremiah, She hath player/ the 
tvhort wth many iwers ; whereby Ihe hath conceived man/ 
feeds of iniquity, and every day bringeth forth the fouled 
•* froin Wherefore I now warn you. Reverend Fathers, that 
•• you employ your whole thoughts and attention upon the re- 
** formation of the Church.'* 

Colet then made fome apology for his undertaking to preach 
before fo learned and refpedable a body ; and told them that, 
conicious of his own incapacity, he did it unwillingly, and 
only in obedience to the command of the Archbifhop. He af- 
terwards took for his text, the fecondverfe of the twelfth chap- 
ter of St* Paul's EpiiHe to the Romans. Be mt conformtd to this 
njoarld^ hut ht yt tteab formed hy the renewing ef your minds ^ that ja 
mety frovt tohaf is the goddg and acceptahUj and perfeS will of God. 
•* This (faid the Dean) the Apoftte wrote xxi all Chriftians, but 
«• chiefly to Priefts and Bifhopt. For thev are the lights of the 
*« woiid ; and to them faid our SAVIOUR, To are the light of 
*' the rnjorld ; and alfo. If the light that it in you hedarltntfs^ hoi» 
•* grtat is t bat darknefs f That is. If Priefls and Bifliops (^^o 
*' ought to be lights to others) run in the dark ways of tho 
•* world, how great then (hall be the darknefs of the commoa 
*« people ? Wherefbtt St. Paul fays chiefly to Priefts and Biihops, 
*• Be ye not conformed ft his tJoorldy hut be ye transformed ^ &c.** 

Colet then proceeded to escplain what was meant by being corn* 

formed to this worldy Qnder four heads ; Deviliih Pride, Carnal 

Lnfls, Worldly Covetoufnefs, and Secular Buiinefs. ** Theft 

(faid the Dean) are in the world, as St. John witnefleth. Who 

fays, that all that is in the world is either the luft of the iijTi^ th$ 

lufi cf the eyesf or thi pride ef life. And theie fame things do 

now fo reign in the Church, and amongfl eccleiialHcal per* 

fons, that we may in a manner truly fay. All that is in the 

** Cinirch is cidier the luft of the flefli, the luft of the eyes, or 

** the pride of life." 

He then proceeded more particularly to treat of devilish 
TaiDE, or THE PRIDE OP LIFE. *' In thcfc days (faid he) 
•« how nrach greediiiefs, and earneft deiire of honour and of 
dignity, is feen among Churchmen ! How do they run, till 
they are out of breath, from benefice ft) benefice, from the 
icfs to the greater, and from the lower to the higher ! Who is 
there that does Tiot fee this ? and who can fee it, without 
•grief ? Moft of thofe who have obtained thefe dignities ii| 
** the Church, do alfo carry their heads in (uch an high and 
'* lofty manner^ that they feem not to be ptit into an humble 
*' Bifhopric of CHRIST, but rather into the high Lordfhip an^ 
** poRver o£ this world. Not knowing, or not reftembiering, 
•' what CHRIST, »the Prince of mccknefs, faid to his difciples 

** ivhom 
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^< «(4ioia he called to be Bii))ops of Uf Chorch. TJk0 Prmcupf^ 
" tbi GimHa (iaid he) ixtrdft dominim 9*9ir tktm, ^md thoftthi^^ 
** arg gr^at gyterafi amb§ti^J upon tbtm : Bui it Jball U9t ht /m 
'* MMng you I but ^b^e^*uer *wiU be tHrf amt^ng ycu^ /#/ bim b$ 
** j^nr finoant^ &c. By which words our SAVIOUR plainly- 
** teaches, that any diraity in his Church fiy>ald. be no other 

** thaii a.meek fervice^ '• 

He theq. treated of cahnai. IiUsts, or cpNCVPiscBsrcg* 
** Hath not this vice (faid he) grown ani increafed in the. Church . 
to fuch a degree,, that the generality of ' Bcclefiaftics* in dus 
^ age, mind nothing but what delights and pleafes their fenfe^ I 
Thef .give themfelves up to fe^i^gs and banqnettings, to 
Yain and idle difcooriei to foolifh jeib}> tp (ports, and lo^ 
hnnring and hawkine'; and, in (hort, ue. iouneried in tho- 
pleafttres of this world» and diligent only in the indolgcnca* 
*' of their fenfnality and volaptuoouiefs." . •• 

In treating of Covjstousness^ which St. Jo]ui» hepbferves^ 
calls the txisT of the eye'S, and St. Paul Idoi^atry, he fays^ 
'* This abominable peftilence hath in fuch a manner entered 
<' into the ruinds ox almoft all Prieds^ and hath fo blinded the' 
** eyes pf the mind» that we can now fee nothing, except that* 
only which kcms likely |xi produce us fome gain« In thefc> 
days, what is it thatwefeek tor in the Churchy except fat be** 
nefices, and high pfomptipos ? And wh^n we have obtained* 
thofe promotions, wha(r do ive regard, li^ut the tythes and tjis- 
ren^ ? Nor do w^ care how JO^ny^ or how cpniiderable the" 
benefices are which we take, provided they be but of a great* 
** value* Oh Avaukce ! Cov^TOVsjiass I With the utmoii: 
*f truth did the Apoftle Paul ftile thee, THE ROOT OF A^L- 
EVIL. For from thee cometh this heaping of benefice upoo' 
benefice* Thou art the e^fe that fuch great penfions are af^ 
« figned, from many benefices refigned. Thou occafioneft f» 
' many profecutions for tythes, for. o^rings, for mortuaries^ 
and for dilapidations^ by the ri^ht and title of the Church ( 
and for all which v^^ contend with as muc^ c^gernef^ ^ for 
''^ our lives. Oh Covetoufneifs ! thou art the caufe that the vifi- 
** tations of Biihops are fo chargeable. From thee proceeds 
** the corruption of Courts, and thofe new and daily inven- 
^* ticms, with which the common people ar^ fo periecttted* And 
'* from thee comes the haughtinefs and infolence of officials.* 
'' Oh Covetoufnefs ! mother of all iniquity ! thou caufefi ihe 
'^ eameft defire of ordinaries to extend their juriididioBS. OS 
<' thee comes the great abufes in the probate of wills, and the 
*' fequedration oftruits. Of thee the rigorous and fuperftp^ 
** tious obfervance of all thofe Canons which bring in profit ta 
'' the Court ; and the fhameful negled pf all others that tend 
** only to the reformation of manners." 

* , He then proceeded to treat of aEcu^i^^. 9vsinbs|> ^* la 
" which (faidhe) Priefis and Biibopsdo in thefe days fo wholly 

employ 
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** employ their timey that they feem the fervants of meii» rt- 
** ther than of GOD, and more the fervants of this world, tha« 

•* of JRSUS CHRIST." " But our warfare flioold be 

" to pray with fervency and devotion, to read and ftudy the 
•• Scriptures with diligence, to preach the word of GOD with 
<< fincerity, and to adminiiler the Holy Sacraments rightly, 
«* b^r." He then took notice of the many evils which were 
occafioned to the Churchy by the Clergy being fo much engaged 
in temporal bufinefs. 

«* In this age (faid he) we, the Clergy, feel very feniiblv, 
** and are alarmed at, the oppofition which we receive from the 
*' Laity ; but, alas ! their oppofition is abundantly lefs injuri- 
** ous to us, than the oppofition which there is, in our own vi- 
'* cious and corrupt lives, to the laws both of GOD and 
<• CHRIST.— -.We are alfo troubled in thefe days with He- 
** retics ; but no Herefies are fo pernicious to us, and to the 
«« people, as the wicked lives of Priefts ; which, if we may be- 
** lievcSt. Bernard, is, of all others, the worft kind of Herefy.** 

He afterwards proceeded to addrefs himfelf particularly to the 
Bifliops, in the following terms : ** The reformation ana refto* 
" ration of the ftate of the Church (faid he) oa^ht to begin 

from you Fathers, and be followed by us your Priefts, and by 

all the Clergy. You are the heads, you are an example of 
** living unto us ; upon you we look, as the marks appointed 
«< for our dire^Uon ; and m you,, and in your lives, we deflre to 
** read, as in living books, how^ and in what manner, we ought 
«• to live." 

•• Now the proper method of reforming the Church will be« 
** not by making of new laws, for they are already fufficiently 
** numerous ; — ^but by taking care that thofe which are already 
" made, be well kept, and put into execution. And, for this 
^ purpofe, let thofe laws and canons of the Church which are 
" already made, and which are more immediately calculated for 
^* the promotion and encouragement of virtue, and for the 
** prevention and difcouragement of vice, be now publicly 
** read in this afTembly. 

^' In the firfl place, let thofe canons be read, which admonifli 
** you, Fathers, not to lay your hands fuddenly upon any man, 
•* norte be too eafy in admitting perfons into holy orders. It 
** is negleA in this refpefb whicn occafions our having in the 
" Church fuch a multitude of Priefts without learning, and 
•• without piety. In my judgment, it is not enough for a Prieft 
** that he be able to conftrue a collect, to propofe a queftion, or 
^ to anfwer a fophifm ; but it is much more nece/rary that he 
** (hould be of a pious and virtuous life, of approved morals, 
^ of a competent (kill in the Sacred Writings, and fome know- 
** ledge of^ the Sacraments ; and, above all things, that he 
'* ihottld luive the fear of GOD, and the love of an heavenlr 

•* Let 
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' ^' Let thdie Cinons' beredted; wHcli cofautuhd theT)eiieficcs 

V pfj thc'^Chiiith to. be given ' to die moft wbrthj^ ; and whick 

*^ dmid^at ebcfefiaiftitai promotions fhoald be made according 

**' to virtue and' merit, and not by perfonil favodr. Or aiTe^fion, 

•• or rcfoed of pcrfons. But, by the obfcrvatioh of a contrary 

^ prafbce, it comes to pafs i^thefe days, that boys, and (bols> 

*'* ' and widced dcHbns, rule and prefide in the ChiLrc&» inftead 

•"'oT grave,' and wife^ and good* men, ' ' ^> 

/ i€ ^ehearfefhe Canons agaihft Simony, ahd the procuring of 

' *' benefices by corrupt means ; a prcvailn^g^ infedion, that e^ts 

' ^* like a canker in the'^ini'nds oTtheQergy, and proftituces 

"•* them to the moft mercenarv and fervilc pieans of getting prp- 

'^^ fenncht.' tehearfe tlie "Canons againft w^wrefidtnce, Fro|a 

** tips many c?vils"ari(c in thfe Chnrai ; thofe who have ben,e- 

■^* £cesin it, leaving the <fifcimge of the duties of their func- 

'*^ tipn to ignorant and unqualified Curates,, who are often alio 

'^*' wicked men, and fuch as have' nothing in view but fildi/ 

'•* lucre:*' ' ' " ' ^ ■- ^'■•- 

, " Let all Canons be tecited^ that concent tn^ lives 6f tie 

** 'Kflipjps and Clergy^ thatftjrW^ ma^ in holy orders. to 

** be eithEer a merchant, w uAiref* ajhuiite'r, Hgameftcr,* or *a 



apparel, aqa m uic aaommeni qi uic ooay. . ,, 

• ' ^^ Above air, kmrcnd Fathers alnd Mfli<ft)s; ; let Wofc tiipps 
' " be redted VI^itK concferii jrouifelvtt'^j^ d thofe 

' •• Wlddirdate to ]^oftr Fair, arid canpmcij fe|^On'&i;the ch^p- 
"ters pf the Vejfjpie^ive cathedral cHurchtf^/' J^^^^ 

of thcfe Canons haifi'^befcp' Uie' cauTe tha^^ ViffippVics haye 
h^ difpofed 6f more '',81^ of faV6uy Wmrti, than any ^c- 



M 
4€ 



•y'^^^wbad, thanof Aefpiritbf tHMST. ' = ^ • v^ - ' >^ ; 

. •*• I>tthbfc'Cknonsbe'tecittd>hJai'!tir^^^^^ 

"« of*^iih'ops *dtiMntfierr7t^AiT?Soeefer whjc^'dire^ 

■;«* they ftit)jiftl 'iialoufflySi^eaviitifto brombtc' thefalvation.of 

"^ mtti*S'&ah'i^dALe&^ of the wod of 

*f GOD ; th^t they ihould appear in th^ir owji c^thedrals^efpe^i^ 

'« ddTy on'^cgt^'ftt ftlKvar;^^thl^''fhcy IKotild' foinfetimes of- 

; «* ifitJitetTii % oKccsW #ibllb\Worthfp hi. dibS^tn^ peribni ; 

* *■ diat'they'ftbuldPl^rtRe petitions afi^ pleas of -tH^ poor, 

' •*«' ibbport'thVifikiheiliift and the wMSw', apd exerdft'themlelves 

*< in woifa of bietyandbencvoitncer '■'•'* • • «' 

•* Rehearfe the Canons for a proper diftribution of the goods 

<' of the Church ; which direft that they (hall not be fquan- 

" dered away in expenfi^^64&i1^figs, nor in fumptuous apparel, 

•< BO^ip extravagant feafdngs, loxuiy, and wantQnnefs« nor in 

$• 3 E «• the 
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«• the enrichment of relations, nor in the feafling of hoands | 
•* but in things profitable and neceflary for, the Charcht 

" When thefe feveral Canons have been recited, and fuch 
*' others as relate to the reformation of manners, nothing will 
then be wanting but a due and impartial execution of them ; 
that, as we have laws, our lives May be conformable to them. 
*• Anu for thcfe things, with all reverence, I. call chieily upon 
you, Fathers ; for the execution of the Canons, and the ob- 
itTvation of the Conilitutions, (houii begin with you .; by 
which we fhall be tadght to imitr.te yourexamplc.— — And 
when once the Clergy are thus refjrircd, we m^y then with 

propriety proceed to the reform -ti»>n of the Laity. The 

people will foon be good, if the Pricfls arc fo. Our good 
** and virtuous lives wilucach thcci with more efRcacy, than all 
** our fcrmons and difcou-fes. Our p'ety and virtue will cpe- 
•* rate upcn them more powerfully and eJe^Lually, and will even 
•* fooncr compel them tp c^n.e iniothc right way, than all your 
** fufpcnfions, exc^ ijini'inications, and curfings, and all the 
** ccnfurcs and terrors of die Chu-ch.? • 

At the clofc of his fcrmon, the Dean made fome apology for 
the frccdrm he had taVen. ** I have r:emi-ncd fuch things, 
•* (faidhc), Reverend Fr/hcrsand brcJirta, as I thought moil 
f ' I rr per with relation to the rcfcrPAution of the flate of the 
•* Cnurch. And I trufc, from your gcoJntfs and candour, that 
•* what I have i'aid will be tcken in ^o >:d ^art. If I h^vc in any 
y thing exceeded the bounds pf nxclcraUi^n, rr fp^kcn with to» 
** nuch v/armth, I mull beg yru w'.il forgive a r.an, who h-th 
•* Ipokcn notliing but from the fervency of his zeal, and his 
** grief fcr tie deplcrable filuciion of the Church. And, I 
'* hope, you will attend to the ; atter of what hack been laid, 
** notvvitliiliinJin''^ the weakntfs or i/.c::vacity cf the J[peakcr. 
** Conficcr t}ic f::(l fiate in which die Ci'u ch ii-w is, and c::ert 
** your utmoit endeavours fcr its ref.rx.irj*^n. SuiTcrnGt, Re- 
*• verend Fathers, lufTer not this ;/rcii', ?i:l biy tc meet in vain. 
** Let not this fynod break up fi da, wr'-'ficut Kving anfwcred 
** any end or pi'.rpofc ly its riwctin^. /cu have, indeed, af- 
** fembled together often ; but, if JTniy 'c allowed tb^fpeak 
*' freely, I have never yet fecn, from tlic i Fctls of thefe ailem- 
•* biles, what advantage the Church hath derived from them*'* 

We have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable fermon, bc- 
caufe it is not very common, and, wc believe, not very generally 
known ; and it contains fo much good fcnfe, honelly, and 
manly freedom, that the generality of our readers will not, we 
prcfume, be difpleafed with the length of our quotations. 
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The Life of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

THIS learned lodge was the younger ion of Ralph. 
Fitzherbcrt, Efq; of Norbury in the county of Derby. 
Af^r he had received the rudiments of his edacadon 
ixJae coanrrVy he was fent to the Univerfity of Ox- 
ferd, fiom Ts£ence he was remored to one of the Inns of Court. 
He appliei^ himfelf with great diligence to the ftody of the 
law ; and diaking a confiderable proEcienc}' in it, became a 
▼eiy emiifdnt Law\er. In 15 ii, bring the third year of the 
reign of £ing Henry \TII. "he was called to the degree of Ser- 
jeant atl^; and, in 15 16, he received the hononr of Knight- 
hood. He continued to dilbnguifii himfelf in his profeflion, by 
his great abilities, application and integrity ; and in 1517, he 
was appointed one of the King's Serjeants at law. About two 
years after this, he pablifhed his Gramd Abridgnuut ; and feme 
time after, feveral other learned pieces. And his reputation 
continuing to increafe, in Eailcr-tenn, 1523, the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Henry \'in. he was appointed one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas. And in this honourable ilatioa 
he fpent the remainder of his life (j), difcharging the impor- 
tant duties of his office with fuch eminent abilit)', as to be con- 
fidered as the oracle of law in his own time ; and alio with fuck 
nprightnefs and integrity, as gained him univerfal efleem and 
refp^i^. 

We have bist few particulars of the life of this learned Judge. 
It is faid, that he openly oppofed Cardinal WoUcy, when he was 
at the height of his po'.ver, without any regard to the confc- 

2n.:nces. And we are alfb told^ that when he lay upon his 
eath-bed, fbrefeeing the changes which were like to happen in 
the Church, as well as in the State, he prefied his children in 
very ftrong terms to promife him fblemnly, neither to accept 
grants, nor to make parchafes of Abhej'- lands. And they ac- 
cordingly promifed him, it is faid, that they would not ; and re- 
H?i'3a3y adhered to their promife, thaugh very much to their 
ov* n difad vantage. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert died, in an advanced age, very dc- 
fen-cdly regretted, on the 27 th of Mav, 1538; and was interred 

^ a W 

(f) Mr. Camdea, bf miiUke, Easlaod. ^^r BIoj^pHia Britannica, 
fii:ed him Lord Chief Jui\i;e of Voi« UI. P. 1935, 1937. 
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in his own with church of Norbury. He left behind him a nu- 
merous poftcrit^ : and as he became, by. ih£ death of his elder 
I>roiher» poffiriMof the Iftmii^r-efttptej^ie was in a condition to 
provide for them in a very plentiful manner* The works 

of this learned Judge were as follows : 

I. ** The Grand Abridgment, col^£led b^ that mqft Reve^ 
^* rend Judge, Mr. Anthony Fitzherbert«> lately cbnfejfedMrif^i 
*• his own manufcript, , cprredled by. himfelf,. Wr,*' This 
ytfitk wa& firA pnnted npjbn a^no no^l'^a^^ aA\^ in^a charac- 
ter refembling antient writing, in i c 19. There have been fev'e- 
ral e.ditions of it fince, particularly one in i5j;7,| aixd^ne i^ 
166 J. Sir Edward Coke mentions our ^iithor, and this work oF 
his, in many pUces, and dways with much refpe^. iMleed, 
this valuable abridgement of the Common Law' was extr^ely 
well received on its firft publication^ and has ever fince b^efi ii| 
hieh elleem amorie tho(e of that profe^on wKb were thc'bieft 
qualified to judge of Us merit, . * , i . v/ 

II. •* The Office and iiitbority of Jufti'ces of peace, icomiiiled 
** and extraded out of the old book's,' as well of the Commoa 
•' Law, as of the Statutes." This was printed at |^on(ion in 
1538, in i2mo, part in French, and part ih Englifh, wutiout the 
author's name, and feveral times aflerwafdsJ k was b^ld a very 
ufcful book for that time, being'the firft upori the fubjedt that 
was ever publlfhed. It was afterwards augmeil ted by Richard 
Crompton, Efq; aod printed in ^to at leail (even tiioes during 
his lite 3 and before Serjeant Qromptoix publifhed it with addi- 
tions, it had been trahflated and printed feveral tim^s in £ng> 
lilh, 

III. •' The office of iSherifFs, Bailfffs of liberties, ]f/dkcatprs, 
«* Conilables, Coroners, Wf." I^ond. 153S, 4to!/ ThisKas ^ifo 
been annexed by Serjeant Crompton to his office and authority of 
Jufticesof the peace, and has been frequently priptei with it. 

IV. •' Of the diverfity of Courts." This wais written by 
him in the twcnty-firft year of Henry VIII. but, without tiie au- 
thor's name. It was orjg[inalIy written in French, but was tran- 
Hated into Engliih by fT, H. of Gray's Inn, and added by him 
to Andrew Home's IVIirrour of Juflices. 

V. ** The new Natura Brevium," London, is 34* This 
work was firil written ip French, and feyeral times printed in 
that language ; but it was afterwards tlhnilated into Enelilh, 
and often publifhed with very ace ^r ate tables, having alwavs 
been in very high efteem. The nature and defign of this wqrk^ 
fis well as tiie reafon of its being filled tjie new ffatura Bre^ium^. 
will befl appear from the author's poem to the work, 

." In twtry art and fcience (fays he) there ire certain rules 
^* and foundations, to which a man ought ^o give credit, an4 
** which he cannot deny. In like manner, there arc divers 
** {n43(iin9 an4 fvin4ameQtals in the knowledge of the Common 
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*' Lqw> of the land, which a man ought: to believe very cecef- 
" fatyfortKofc who will anderflaod the fame, efpeciallyat the, 
" beginning of their fludies : for, upon thoiefundainencals, the 
" wm)Ie law doth depend. For which purpofe, in time pan^ 
"there was com^ofea a very profii;ihle book, caUed. ThE( 
" Rbcistbk, which doth cotitaln Tundry principles, by wbicl^ 
" he muft be well inftrufledwho would ftudy the law. And dfa 
" for that purpofe was there com pn fed, by a learned inan,. ^ 
" book t.»!\tA. datura Brivittm, which book doth declare and fee 
" fortli the diverfities and naCnres of many original writs, witK 
<* their procefs, which book helped much to the underflanding 
■ '< noitonly of The REGisTBR.but alfoof the lawof the land; 
*'' bift'becaufc of late time that book hath been tranllatej 
" it^tO/the Englilh tongne, and many thing; are therein, whicH 
•' are not according to the law of the land ; and many othet 
** things are omitted, which arc very profitable and neceffarii; 
<* for (he underflanding of the law, for thaicaufe 13 this worfc 
*' compofed andpublUhed." ,;, .u/, 

I^fo Chief J^uflice C?kc fays of this work of , Jijdge EtulwrT 
bert's, that it IS an exaA work, and exquifitely 'pennf4^ : 1 . 

VI. '* Of the furveyit^g of lands." PritU^ ip J539, .and 

VII. " The Boot of ll'ufbandry, very profitajiile and aecef- 
•' fary for all perfons." , Printed m 1 534, and feveral times afj 
ter in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. It isfaidinan advCT- 
tifepient to the reader, prefixed to this book, that it wai writtea 
1^ one Anthony Fitzherbcrt, who h^d been forty year* ^o hoT- 
|>ai^dm^n : from whence many have concluded that thi^coold 
not be oar ludge. But in the preface to his book " of the fnr- 
*' ve^inK (^f lands," he m^i^tions his l>(K}k of Aaaicu^Tuat.; 
and in the adyertifenient prefixed to the fam^ book, itiscn- 

Srefsly rai4, thji^ ^e ^uthor of that treattfe of Suiyeyine, was 
le author likewifeof the book concerning the. office of a Joftica 
of the peace! From >ylience i^ is ififerred, chat both thole booki 
were written by Judge Fhzherben ; who, perhaps, in thofe fea- 
fons which allowed lii'" leifure to gp into the country, . might 
apply himfelf as vieoroufly tohufhandry in. the country* AS. hj} 
did to the lludy of the law when in town. 

We have alreadv obferved, that Sir Aqthon^ Fit%hef:bcct left 
a numerous pofteiHy. Of two of his gr^ndtoQs yrc.wilL give 
fome account. .. t 

THOMAS FITZHERBERT was the foA of William Fit»- 
lierbeit, fourth Ton to the Judge, and was bom in the countr.xif 
Stafibrd) in the year i;$2. After tiaviog been initiated in 
grammar leari^ing, he was fent to the Univeriliy of Oxjurd in 
ic68. But having been before chiefly trained up in the Romin 
Catholic religion, the College grew difagreeable to him. For 
fhough he would fometimes hear a fermon, which he wai per- 
mitted to do by an old Popilh ptieftt who lived piivvdy in Ox- 
ford* 
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ford, and to whom he would often recur for religibus iiiftrtic- 
don, yet he* would feldom gt)to prayers, for which he wasoftea 
•dtiionHhcd by the Sub-Rcdor of his houfe. At length, feem- 
in-.r so be wearied with the Hcrefy of the times, as he called it, 
lie withdrew without a degree to his patrimony ; where al/b re- 
fuiing to go to his .pariih church, he was i'nprifoned about the 
year 1572, in the fifteenth year of Qnetn Elizabeth's reign. 
But Mr. Fitzherbert being foon after :.t at Hbert>% he became 
£ill more zealous for his religion, defending it againft the Pro^ 
fcftant Minifters, and maintaining publicly, that Catholics ought 
pot to go to ProteHant churches ; for which being likely to 
lufltJr, he wlihdrew, and lived concealed. In ifSo, when Cam- 
piani and Paribus the Jefuit came into England, he went to 
Lcvndon, f<^und them out, and fupplied them liberally. Where- 
upon brinj^ing himfelf into a Framuni e, and forefeeing great 
dangers, lie went a voluntary exile into France, in the year 
1582, where he in vain folicited the caufe of Mary Queen of 
Scots. After the death of that unhappy Princefs, and the lo($ 
of his own wife, Mr. Fitzherbert left France, and repaired to 
Madrid, in order to implore the proteftion of Philip IT. tb whom 
moft of the Englilh exiles reforted. -But upon the defeat of the 
Spanifh Armada, in 1588, he left Spain, and accompanied the 
Duke of Feriato the city of Milan in Italy. Fitzherbert conti- 
nvKd fomc time at Milan, and from thence went to Rome. Dii- 
rin^his ftay there, he compofed feveral books, andamongll the 
fed two trcatifes againft the maxims of Machiavel, which gained 
Ikim much reputation, 'both among Proteftants and Papifls. H(4 
entered into the focietyof JESUS in 1614, and received PrielH 
orders about the fame year. After which he fpeedily removed 
into Flanders, to prefide over the million there, and continued 
at Bruffels about two years. The coniiderable abilities and 
^ learning which he poifeffed, together with the high efteem 
which he had gained by his prudent behaviour at Bruffels, pro- 
cured him the government, with the title of Reftor, of the Eng* 
Kih Collej.^e at Rome. He cxercifed this office for twenty-twd 
years with great ci edit, during which time he is faid to have 
been often named for a Cardinal's hat ; and which, it is fup- 
pofed, he might eafily have obtained, if he had been defirous of 
It. He died in 1640, in the eighty-eighth year of his age,- and 
was interred in the chapel belonging to tfle Englilh College, 
He wrote many treritifcs in defence of the Romifh Church. 

NICHOLAS FITZHERBERT was another grandfon of Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert's, and a great fuiPerer likewife on account 
9S his zealous attachment to Popery. He was the fon of John 
Fitail*erbert, the Judge's fccond Ton. In his youth he was a Un- 
dent in Exeter CojI. ^ e ; and about 1572, left his native country, 
parents, and pa.trin.oiiy, in confequence of his religion, and 
went beyond ttie fea- as a voluntary exile. At firlt he fettled at 
Bononi'j. in Italy, in ordwr to acq^aire the knowledge of the Ci-^ 

vil 
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vil Law, and continned there tiH t;9o. Not long after, he 
•yttm. to Rome, and in the year 15H7, began to live in the fa- 
jnilv of William Alao, the Cardinal of England, and cantioued 
wiin him ti'ii the lime of his de^ch, bcine then accounted emi- 
nent for hi) knowledfre in the lawi and polite literature. He 
publifhed feveral piece: ; and wrote the lilt; nf hitpatron. Car- 
dinal Alan ; but that, for political rcatbna, was never pab- 
litlicd. Mr. Fitzjicrbcrt wu: uflfoRunatel^ dronncd ^ome lime 
in theycar i6i^,in ajourney iic made irom Rome, being then 
fnppoled to be about fixty-three yeari of age. 
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The Life of JAjyflSS: B^AyoNv 
Arclibiihop of St. A N i> R e w s. . ;' 

* * ' ' * " # * 

THIS famous Prelate was defcended from an antient 
and honoarable family, that came originally Gcom 
France, bat which had been long fettled m Scotland. 
His father was John Beaton, of Ralfoor, and his mo- 
ther Maiy^ daughter to Sir David Bofwcll of Blamuto. He was a 
younger fon, and therefore very early intended for the Churchy 
and with that view kept to his fhidies. He had great natural ta- 
lentSy which he improved by the acquifition of the beft learning 
which could be attained, at that time, in his country. \ 

He had confiderable advantages at his Mt fetting out in the 
world. Ifis brother. Sir Daij;}<f^S^ton of Criegh, who was a 
man of learning and Wility, was alfv ^ great Courtier, and fo 
nnch beloved by 4ii$ mafier. King Jamea«iy« that heraifed him 
to the honour of beihg Comptroller of his ^pMlold, and, in 
1502, made him Treafurer of Scotlaiid. But b^des theaffif- 
tance derived' to James Beaton, from the intereft 6f his brother 
Sir David, he was.alfo in, great credit with the pcMrerful Houfe 
of Douglas ; fh>m.whom he received his firil pr^te9Pment, which 
was that of the' I^rt>vq(^p of Bothw^ll» ,9liajv&ch was given 
him by George Douglas, Earl of AngusV'^ Before the Refbrma<* 
tion, there were in ScotlanUihariy -iebllegiate churches of fecular 
Priefts, and he who prefided over thefe Canons was (tiled Pro* 
voft. The church of Bothwell was one of thefe. 

This preferment was conferred upon him in 1505. But the 
next year he was promoted to the rich and honoarable prefer- 
ment of Abbot of^Dumferling, which Abbacy became void by 
the death of James Stuart, Archbifhop of St. Andrews, Duke 
of Rofs, and Chancellor of Scotland. This was a ibrong evi> 
der^ce of the King's favour ; but, in 1505, he received a ftill 
greater. His brother. Sir David Beaton, died that year ; upon 
which the King honoured him with the ftaff of High-Treafurer 
in the room of his brother ; and he began to be confidered as 
one of the chief Miniilers of the King his mafter. 

In 1508, he was promoted to the Bifhopric of Galloway, on 
the death of BiihopVaufs; and before he had fat a full year in 
that See, he was removed to the Archbifhopric of Glafgow, va- 
cant by the deeth of Dr. Blackader, upon which he refigned the 
TfrafiBV'er's ftaff in 1509. He is fuppofed to have taken this 
^^^ with a view to be more at leifurc to inind the government of 

his 
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liis diocefe ; for we are told, that while he continued at Glaf* 
gow, he attended the duties of his fundion with great diligence* 
And healfoenclofed his epifcopal palace in Glafgow with a mag- 
nificent Hone wall, of ailler work, towards the eaft, fouth, and 
wefl, with a baition on one corner, and a tower on the other, 
fronting the high Hreet, whereon are fixed in different places 
hJA coat of arms. He alfo laid out a confiderable (um of mo* 
ney in building and repairing of bridges that were gone to de- 
cay, at different places within the Regality, and about the city 
of Glafgow, 

In 1513, King James IV. of Scotland having imprudently en* 
tered into a war with England, was flain in the battle of Flod- 
den-field ; and with him fell the flower of his Nobilitv, and 
amongft them Alexander, Archbifhop of St. Andrews, and Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, his natural fon. %y this fatal blow the king- 
dom was thrown into the utmofl confufion. The Queen, Mar- 
garet, was declared Regent of the kingdom by theiate King's 
will I and fuch of the Nobility as furvived the battle of Flod* 
den-field, had fubmitted to her authority ; but in confequ^nce 
of anhafty and indecent mai'riage with tne Earl of Angus, fhc 
was deprived of her Regency. The Nobility, however, could 
not agree about this ; and the Clergy, inltead of interpofmg 
their good ofHces, and endeavouring to promote peace in the 
kine&m, were all together by the ears about the Archbifhopric 
of St. Andrews. So that, for the re-eltablifhment of the public 
tranquillity, it was found necefTary to fend for John Stuart^ 
Duke of Albanjr, the youne King's great uncle, uoih France^ 
and to declare him Regent of the kinedom. 

Amongfl thofe who were particularly diftineuifhed by the new 
Regent's favour, was Archbifhop Beaton, lit raifed him to the 
office of High Chancellor ; and j^ave him for the fupport of his 
dignity the two rich abbies of KOlwinning and Arbroth^ which 
he held with his Archbifhopric in commendum. While 
Archbifhop Beaton refided at Glafgow, in 15159 the famous Dr« 
Gawin Douglas, uncle to the Earl of Angus, was promoted to 
the See of Dunkeld, which being a fuffragan to the Archbifhop 
of Glafgow, Dr. Douglas went thither to be confecrated. And 
Beatmii, to fhew how much he refpeded the new Bifhop and hit# 
family, entertained him and all his attendants with great magni-^ 
£cence and iplendor, and defrayed the whole expence of his con* 
fecration. But, notwithflanding all this, and though he had been 
Ml patronifed by the family of Douglas, yet the favours which 
he had received from the Regent, the Duke of Albany, in- 
duced Archbifhop Beaton to join his party, in oppofition to that 
of the Douglas family. 

In IC17, the Duke of Albanv went- over into Prance ; upon 
which ne appointed, amongfl otner great men, Archbifhop Bea- 
ton to be one of the Governors of Scotland in his abfence. And» 
with a view of prtvcotlng difputea amongft them, they had d]f« 
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1 t.-.c a j--r;c dll'.-d^T, A: Se^^Ji h »-i5 sro- 
r rti ■ ■ of ir'Tfrsrr.eBt inr* iht irap-ii of" me 
?t-!:Tr,-::; ns-'iy a^rieti in blow! (o thi K;:f. 
'.r.~z.r.-zz, a cocTcrri^a cf rfi;« was laai- 
diaS^ir;'-, i^ActcA of Af ril, 1510. 

-'^?^_^-r in Arcr.L-':};':^^ Sea:oo'i bjale, it 
t^_. _._j, , »-ficj-e^ pre.-i.'ttsio the ctncg 
' .■: -- :?<! to sT7r(=eTKl tke E»H *f A=- 
. : -.-rt n-« lb errts;, that wfeilS be re- 
.::r ; fcive a fi>« Pl.-tt:;-ti3t. B« *» 
-::-rr i cf cfrrj icrr^, be frw his BBcte, 
- l:" '.^ ^r.''.e':i, ;-) Arinb-iioo BiratOB, the 
-: -■■.I K^ tiiki !" ir.v p7.rtof hit Jnnf 
•, :.; --r J.d c;?ft ».-:5'iEe!*' Mspmii fcimfctf 
c-::n--. ..ra, which w-a< tSwa^tK:'^ » ni;rt. 
n.T.caiv beiojjht tee CftacceUor, 
? jeft CEde-i-CEn w^rh hii frieods tt> 
CT to pTCT-en: thf e€tinnn of bkwd. 
ri, tiiough he vc^ k< derp intfaecie- 
, £Dd had " ^■prv epifcorslly" favj 
o be t)rrft:Et a: k, and to itSA tbem 
: «.deavonrcd 10 excale himfetf as 
•i;cc!iine wWl* u^sb the EaH of 
tt lii^ciy cSteiiffd *tcli the EmI of 
: sr.« sTer h« kad reckoned op tbe 
tc.' :hc<« tc&Totii Arnui would hatv 
end ecricloced »ith fav!H=;, " There 
I Upoit ny cottfcience, I cinnot help it." In 
I i&vcTaiicr., B<.'s:ob f'mote bis bicaft witk bi> 
r p'at^i of the coat trf" mail Hoder bis 
ai3ttiicgfrt=i:; (■); »liich Bilhop Dousias per- 
_ \eh;ibro:>.^r P?ejatc this ji;* reprimand- ** How 
J Lord, nieiir^!:; i-oiir cooKieoce ciatteis: W« we 
>( a i« ac; iiivful tT?r 1:} to put on s;HM«r, <k het uins. 
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IS ;iie,>4ii,if icr wu." — .Iiumc'» 
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^ It « inconliftent wti?h our charafVer." However, the good 
Biihop DodgflaS) frn^iftg he cottM no way prevail with them, in 
behalf of thft Earl o(^ Angus, retired. But as to Archbifhop 
"Beaton, he,- aoeordin^ to Buchanan, inftead of being ** a pro- 
** mMer of peace, flew armed up and down, like a firebrand of 
•" feditio*." 

As in this ^uation ^ afFairs, no accommodation could be 
ki»ouij;hl! abmrt between the two parties, a fkirmifh enfucd, in 
iwhi^h* the pafty of the Earl" of Angers, who v/as much beloved 
In Edinburgh, had the advantage. And the martial Archbifhop 
Bftftton, \*hen he faw the day was loft, and his friends defeated, 
£ed for fanftuary to- the Black- friars church, and was there 
taken out from behind the altar, an4 his rochet torn off hinu 
And he would certainly have been flain, if Biihop Gawia 
Dougla-shftd' not, from a regard to his charafter, interceded for 
}iim, and faved hts lift. Though Beaton, by his after beha- 
viour, appears not to have been very grateful to Douglus for 
this important fervice ( "W ). 

The following year, rjj'i, Archbifhop Beaton's affairs grew 
♦fomewhat more profperous. The Duke of Albany, the Re- 
cent, arrived from France, who, for the prefent, introduced 
Jome kind of order in the government, and obfiged the Earl- of 
Angu» to confent, for the fake of the public peace, to remain for 
a year in France. And fome time after this died Dr. Andrew 
'Gorman;, Archbifllop of St. Andrews, and Primate of Scotland. 
This opened a fair pith to Beaton to fet himfel'f at the head pf 
the Scottiih Church: and accordingly he found means to fuc- 
ceed inr his de£gn, being made Arch biihop of St. Andrews in 
1525. He did not, however, obtain this preferment without a 
very ^onfiderable ftruggle ; though he was favoured by the Re- 
gent^ and by the young King, who was very much governed \iy 
the Archbimojp's nejph^w, David Beaton ; in whoie favour tie 
mxr^P Primate, loon aiter \m promotion, relfigned the rich abbey 
of Arbroth, or Aberbrothock. 

The fame year the Duke of Albany returned again into 
France. JSoon after which his authority, as Resent, was taken 
away by a» Adt of Parliament ; for the Earl o? Angos return- 
ing iiAto Scotland, obtained fuch a degree of influence in the 

J F 2 public 

( w) It is faid that Beaton havini; Covernmenr, and gping about (oin- 
an eye upon the Archbilhopnc of bt. fringe the pruvleges granted to the 
Andrews, upon- the deaib of Arch- Scottish nai.ion by the Holy />ee« CQ* 
^iHiop Focman, (who was promoted deavouring to be prePerrtd to tbe 
to that Sec after the death of A1lx« Archbi/hopric by the intereft of the 
ander), was afraid of no competitor Emperor and the King of England, 
lb much as Biihop Douglas ; and, then public enemka to Scotland $ 
theibfore, with a view of being rid and therefore be intreated the King, 
«f him, he wrote a letter to the King ' that he would write to his Minifteri 
•of Denmark,. in which he reprePented at Rome, to inform hia HoUnef^ thai 
)iim as a perfon dUafiiB^ed to the the Bflhop wm und«r a fvntenceof 

htniihrntal 
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public affairs of the kingdom^ that all things were directed by 
him .ind his adherents.. Matters being in this fituation. Arch- 
bill. op Beaton, for the prefent, joined himfclf to the party of 
the I'.ailof Anfvus; though this, as Hume fays, was rather out 
of fear than good-will. And, therefore, when a fadlion wa» 
foimcd againll Angus, he fell off from that Nobleman's party. 
Upon which Angus, to be revenged of him, brought the Kinj^ 
to the Archbiihop*s houfe at Edinburgh, and feized upon hzs 
houfhold goods for his own ufe. For there was fo much anar- 
chy and cniifufion in the Scottilh government in thefe times. 
Mhat ads of violence and oppreffion were frequently pra£lifed 
by c\cr)' party, when they happened to gain the afcendant. 

In 1526, the King, James v. was declared of full age^ thoueh 
he WL3 only eighteen, and the adminiftration placed entirely m 
the hands of the Earl of Angus. And one of the &rA ftcps 
which were taken, after this alteration in the government, was 
the appointment of a new Privy Council, from which Arch- 
biilop Boaton was excluded ; and foon after the Great Seal was 
taken from him, and, in 1527, the'Earl of Angus appointed 
High Chancellor in his room. Many attempts were, however, 
made, todifpoircfs the Earl of Angus of his power, particularly 
by the Earl of Lennox ; but the latter Nobleman was killed in a 

ikinnilh 

bani(hmenr hecaufe of his demeiits, fides the Nobility of his birth, the 

and thereby put a Aop to his aiubi- di^^nity and comelinefs of his perfoa. 

lious defigns. ape, lie was learned, temperate, and 

Buchanan informs us, that the Re- of fin^u ar moderatietn ; and in thefe 

gene, the Duke of Albany, caufed the fo turbulent timea, had always cav- 

Popc to call over fiifhop Oougla^, to rted himfelf amonglt all the faAiont 

purge himfclf therefrom fonjc crimes of the Nobility equally, and with a 

which were imputed to him. But mind to make peace, and not toftir 

the year after, 152a, Bifhop Gawin up parties: which qualities were 

Douglas, (as we are alfo told by very rare in Clergymen of thofe days. 

Buchanan), in hia journey to Rome, He wrote in hia native tonj^ut divert 

fell fick of the plague In London, and things; but his chiefeft work is tlie 

died. " His virtues (fays he) wc« tranflation of Virjl, yet extant, in 

fuch, that he was very much la- vcrfe, m wh'\ch he tics himfelf as 

mented ; for hcfides the fplcndorof ftriftly as pofftble j and yet it isfo 

his ancertry, and the comelinefs of well expro/fed, that whoever (hall 

his pericn, he was nfinfler of a great eOjy to do the like, will find it a h^rd 

ihiuc of learning, for the ac;e in pit^ce. of work to go through with it, 

which he lived j and being alfo a In his prologues before every bookj 

mm of high prudence, and fingular whcie he liath his liberty, K« flieweth 

moderation, in troubiefome times, a natural vein of poefy, fo pure, 

he was much efteemcd in point of pleafanr, and judicious, that I believe 

faitlifuliicfs and authority, even by there is none that hath written be- 

thc contrary fa£lions. He left be- fore or fincc, but cometh Hiort of 

hind him confiderahle monuments of him. And in my opinion, there it 

his. intcc;rity and lenrning, written in not fuch a piece to be found, as his 

his rnother-tcnguc.'* proloj»ue to the 8th book, beginning 

Mr. Hume alfo fays of Blthop, Of Dreams and of Dnvelin^Sf &c. at 

Poiiglas, that when he died, he lett leaft in our language.**— Hlft. of the 

hchind him " great approbation of Houfe of Douglas, 6ff. Vol. II. P. 

his virtues, and love of his pcrfon, in 29— This Prelate was a great ad- 

^ho hearts of all good mcp. For be- i^iircr of Chaucer, 
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flcirmiih between the two parties ; and the Earl of An^8*9 
party, after this, feized upon, pillaged, and ruined Archbifhop 
Beaton's cadle, becaufe they confidered him, fays Buchanan, as 
the auVhor of all the proje6b which the Earl of Lennox^^d un- 
dertaken (x). And the Primate was obliged to aslTdme dif- 
ferent diiguifes, and to conceal himfelf amoneft his friends ; by 
which means only he could fcreen himfelf rrom the vengeance 
of the oppofite party. 

However, the Eari of Angus, and his party, being at length 
driven from Court, the Archbifhop came again into power, but 
did not recover his office of Chancellor, which was beftowed 
upon Punbar, Archbifhop of Glafgow. From this time Arch- 
bifhop Beaton continued to reiide m his own palace at St. An- 
iirews, and was concerned in ifome violent perfecutions of the 
Proteftants. It is alledged, indeed, in his juftification, that he 
'was not himfelf much inclined to proceedings of this kind $ 
-but that he was prevailed upon to be concerned in them, by his 
nephew, David Beaton, Abbot of Aberbrothock ; who, we are 
told, governed at this time both his uncle, the Archbifhop, and 
the King his maft-r.. But as Archbifhop Beaton did actually 
^ive his name and fandion to thefe fanguinary proceedines, no 
influence of this kind can be thought, by any impartial man, 
fufHcient to exculpate him from the guilt of being a perfecutor. 

The Clergy or Scotland . were «at this time chiefly in the 
French interell, and bitter enemies to England, becaufe theycon- 
fidered King Henry VIII. as a friend to the Reformation* And 
they thought it necefiary: to endeavour to flop the progrefs of the 
new opinions, as they were called, by a vigorous profecution. 
The hrfl who was* called in queflion for iierefy, was Patrick 
Hamilton, Abbot' of Feme, a^maiv nobly defcended, b^n^ ne- 
phew to the Earl of Ari-an by his father, and to the Duke of 
Albany by his mother, and not much above twenty-three years 
of age. This young gentleman had travelled into Gerxnan^r, 
and-Aavsngcultivateaan acquaintance with Martin Luther, Phi- 
lip Melandihon, Francis Lambard, and other learned men, was 
by them indrudled in the principles of the reformed religion ; 
in the profefTion of which he became fo zealous, that he reiolved 
to come back into his own country, and communicate to others 
that light which he had received. At his return, wherefoever he 
came, he fpared not to lay open the corruptions of the Romifh 
Church, and to fhew the errors which were crept into the Chrif- 
tian religion ; to all which many gave a ready attention ; and 

he 

( * ) *' The Earl of Angus know- times, goes now to St. Andrews, 

ing well that Archbilh-jp Beaton was takes the caftle by force, and piU 

one of the chi^f (>irrers up of the Ugeth ii ; but could not apprehend 

Earl of Lennox in this entcrprize the (ox himfelf, who fled from bole 

againft him, reniembering alfo how to hole, and larked feoretly amongft 

he had beior« ftirred up Arran in the his- friends.** — Hume*t Hift. of tlie 

/ame manner, and his aiTiding of Houfe of Douglasi &c, VoU IL P. 

him at Edinburgh, and many other 96. 
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he WM thfi mOfC foll9\^d» 9n account of kis learniiif » and the 
cottfuxxiincfft of hi» bcluiviour t» people of all( ranks. The 
Cicv^a aikintiecl at tKis, nader a pretence of holdini^ a coafe- 
rence ^jfitk iiuci^ eattced Kim to the city of St. An-iire^'s ; aad 
wkan ke come tkkher, appointed Friar Akxander CAntpbeit to 
keeB company witk kim, and to »fe the bed perfaa&ons he 
fouki to dtverc kiin from kis opinions. They had accordbiglT' 
fevcral conferences ; in which the Friar acknowladgvd thacfc 
4hany thin^ ill tkt Chiirck did aeed to be reformed, and ap- 
plauding his jadgment iftnoA of tks points, he was ratkcr coit^ 
firmed n kts opinio 3s, than any way convinced of die con* 
trary. And kavingchus (laid fome fdw days in the city, wkaUb 
he (uipc^bed no vioknCc to he u-i^J,. in the ai^ht ke was appre- 
hended, whilft he was im bed, aiid<^arried priioaer to thecaftie. 
The next day- ke was brought before the Archkifhop, and acs- 
Cftied ot holding tkirteeiii heretical articles ; tke itrfE feven of 
xihieh he deelarcd to ke» in his judgaieat, an(k>abtediy true ; 
end ke refitied Co cendemn the others. And tbefe articles bew 
^k% delivered to ihe He6\or of the Univerfity, and twehre other 
Divines, they, on die %d. of March* 1527^ deUvened them back 
eg"*in to tke Judges, wick their cestificate that they were here- 
tical. Upon thid judgment they foandedl tkdr fenteace, which 
was iahki\\A*ik by tho t^<o Arckbifkops,. tkree Bifliops, fix Ab- 
bots an4 Friars,, and eigkt Divines. The very fame day he was 
tiransferrcd to tke fecidar Jodge, andhenxt that very alteniooiu 
ho eagerly expeditions were thcfe pretended Miniiters of the 
f^)fpel of peace and \^^ to cottmit to tke flames the body of 
jUiteir erring brother I . 

As Hanulton furred, death with great, couivge andcoaAancr, 
the t»teations. of the Cleegy were by mo i xAean^ anfwciied by it. 
Idn tke contrary, it promoted tke ReioBBiatioti in Scotland very 
jnuch ;. and maiiTpubiiacldyparofefrad theivtiptnieii, that Patrick 
jdaiiitltco fufiered ui^uitly ; tkongh we are^toldr, that one* pierfcai 
uas bujrnt for only fa^ng fb. ! Bot the Clergy were m llill 
go»nnr 00. in die fame ftrad ; and were defisons of ftopping the 
mMLthsiof allftnrh a« proaeked what dsey d&ililced, in the fane 
nannoD as tkey had done Hamilton's. 

As Arckbi^p' Bjacon had incorredi mack odianv by the death 
cf liamilton,. he was aot,* we are told, much inclined to conti- 
nma Qioh fe^verities ;. at leaft he did not much ckufeto ad ia 
the^e raeafares himfelf ^ hut chole rather to grat^t commiffiona 
te others,. whAxveeeiai dined to proceed again ft fuch as preached 
tke dodlrincs of the Reformation. The humane Prelate would 
rather have avoided the burning of Heretics himfelf ; but, not- 
iwthtoading ohis, he impowcred other people to do it. Jt hap- 
pened at? one of the cflnfukations of the Clergy at this time tot 
the extirpation - f Herefy, that fome of thofe who were the moft 
vchemem amongil th.cm, prelTcd earneilly for going on with the 
proceedings iA the Arekbifhop*s eoBic« Upon which one Mr. 

Joha 
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JohnLmdfey, a fiitctions man, atidinereat credit, aa it 'Is Aiff- 
with the Archbifhop, faid to them, ** If yfto bum anymore of 
** them, take my advice, and bum Aemin cdkra j for I 4Mt 
*• aiTure you, that the fmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton ha6 in^ . 
*« feftcd all that it blew upon.'* 

About the fame time one Alexander Setoh, a blade Friar, 
jreached opcnjy In the church of St, Andrew's, a« !t was (ki3, 
lihat, according to St. PaiJ's dcfcription of ftHhops, tfccrc weife 
no Biihops in Scotland. This being reported to Atchbilhop 
Beaton, though not in very precife terms, hefent for Mr. Seton, 
and reproved him iharply for havine faid, according to his in- 
formation, ** that a Bimop who did not preach was but a dumb 
** dog, who fed not the flock, but fed nis own belly." Seton 
faid, that thofe who had reported this were liars ; but upon this 
witneiTes were produced, whotelUfied verv pofitively to the faft. 
Upon which 'Seton, by way of reply, delivered himfelf thus: 
** My Lord, you have heard, and may confider, what ears thefe 
*^ afles have, who cannot difcern between Paul, Ifaiah, Zacha« 
riah, Malachi, and Friar Alexander Seton. In truth, my 
Lord, I did preach that Paul faith, it behoveth a Biihop 
<< to be a teacher. Ifaiah faith, that they that feed not the 
flock are dumb dogs ; and the Prophet Zacba,riah faith, that 
they are idle Paftors. Of my own head I aiSrmed nothing, 
but declared what the fpiritof COD before pronounced ; at 
^* whom, my Lord, if you be not offended, you cannot juilly be 
** oiFended with me." How much foercr the Bifliop might be 
** incenfed, he difmifTed Friar Seton, we arc told, without anj 
hurt I but he, being well acquainted with 4he temper of hif 
adverfaries, foon afterwards fled out of the kingdom. 

The Archbifhop^s nephew, David Beaton, adedfor the feveral 
laft years of his life, as his co-adjutor ; and the Archbifhop com- 
mitted to him the charge of all ecclefiaflical affairs ; being 
himfelf aged and fickly, and not often feen abroad. The King, 
however, retained fo much regard for the old Primate, as to 
permit him to difpofe of all his preferments, by which meana 
liis relation, George Dury, obtained the rich abbey, of Dum- 
fermling, and one Mr. Hamilton became Abbot of Kill wining. 
The Archbifhop, in the decline of his life, began to eredl the 
New Collceein the Univerfity of St. Andrews ; but he did not 
live to finim it. He left, however, the befl part of his cflatc to- 
wards the completion of it ; but that, after his death, was ap- 
pliedto adifl^erent purpofe. He died in 15399 and was interred 
m the cathedraltchurch of St. Andrews. 

Archbifhop Beaton enjoyed the Primacy of Scotland fixteea 
years. One of his fuccefTors, Archbifhop Spotfwood, fays that 
** he was herein mofl unfortunate, that under the fhadow of his 
authority, many good men were put to death for the caufe of 
religion, though he himfelf was neither violently fet, nor 
** much foUcitous, as it was thought, how matters went in the 

" Church." 
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«< CbVTcli." Leflejr, Bilhop of Rofs, does indeed give Arch* 
biQiop Beaton a very good coaraAer ; but, upon the whole, the 
charaAer nven of him by John Knox, feems to be not an nnjuA 
one. " He wu (faya he) more careful of the world, thaa to 
•■ preach CHRIST, or yet to advance any religion but for the 
" fidhion only i and a* he fought the world, it iled him not ; 
" lor it wu well known, that at once he was ArchbiQiop of 
" St. Andrewi, Abbot of Dunfermling, Aberbroche, Killwiunf, 
V uidChancellair of Scotland." 
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The Life of JOHN SKELTON, 

JOHN SKELTON was defcended, according to An- 
thony Wood, from the Skeltojis of Cumberland. He was 
educated in the Univerfity . of Oxford ; a^fter which, en- 
tering into holy orders, he was ma^e Redlor bjf Dyfle ia 
Norfolk. But " he was efteemed (fays Wood) more fit for the 
** ftagc, than the pew or pulpit." And it appears that having 
been euilty of fomc irregdarities, not quite confiftent with the 
clerical character,, he fell under the heavy cenfure of hisDio- 
cefan, the Bi(hop oip Norwich : and the accufations which were 
brought againft him had the greater weight, on account of hi« 
having ridiculed and fatirized the Monks and Dominicans with 
great leverity in his writings. 

It appears, however,, that his poetical talents recommended 
him at Court, and obtained, him the poft of Poet-Laureat to 
Kine Henry VDI. who was pleafcd with his produSiions (a)» 
But he having indulged his talent for fatire by fome keen re- 
fleftions upon Cardinal Wolfey, this drew on him fo fevere x 
profecution, that he was obliged to fly for ihclter to the fandu- 
aryatWeftminfter. 

Skelton had been vtry fatirical upon the Cardinal more than 
once. , When Wolfey by his tegantine power had removed the 
convocation which was held at St. Paul's, at the Archbiftiop of 
Canterbury's call, and fummoned the Archbifhop and Clergy ta 
meet at Wefbniniler, (a fieht which had never before been ieea 
in England), Skelton maae this diHich upon it : 
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Gentle Paul lay down thy fword, 
*^ For Peter of^^ibninfter hath (haved thy bear 4* 
9* 3 G 
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( a ) At, the end of Skelton*8 poem 
callled Elynour Rumm'tM, are the follow- 
ing lines : 

Thus counccynyn kindi^ 
I pray let me nnd^» 
Por this irerrx glee, 
Ko hard cenfure to be. ^ 
King Henry the Eight 
Had a good conceit 
jQf my merry vaioe, 

Though dun^^U ^ Uiati 



It now nothing ii($ 
The times nimble ^Its ; 
My Ltfwr«//and I 
Are both witHer'd di^y , 
And. you flourilh gveene, 
Iti y^our workes daily ieene 
That come from the prcfl*e^ 
We'll writ I confefle j 
But time will devouer 
Your poets ae oar ; 
And make.them at dutt 
As |D;r empty ikttU« 
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But Skelcon attacked the Cardinal ftill more dire£Uy. Iff 
ohe of his pieces, alluding to Wolfcy'« defign of crcfting aCol* 
lege, he has thcfe lines : 
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The goods that he hath thus eaddered^ 
'^ Wretchedly he bath-fcattercd, 

** In caufes nothinge expedient ; 
^* To make windowes, walles, and dores^ 
*' And to maintain bauds and whores^ 

" A great part thereof is fpent. 

** In thefe parties it is veryfied', 
*< That he hath a College edified, 

** Of marvellous foundation ; 
** Of prcvy houfes of baudry, 
** He nath made a Stues openlYy 

" Endued with large exnibition/' 
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He alfo thus fatirlzes and defccibes the Cardinal's pompoiu 
manner of appearing in public : 

" With worldly pompc again incredible^ 
*' Before him rydcth two preftcs dronge ; 
*• And they bear two crofles right longe, 

'* Gapying in every man's face. 
** After them follow two lay e men fecular, 
** And each of them holding a pillar 

*' ia their honds, fleade of a mate. 

«« Then followeth mv Lorde on his mule, 
*' Trapped with gola under her culc, 

** In evercy poynts moft curiou/ly ; 
•* On each fyde a poU-axe is borne, 
** Which in none wothers ufe are wome, 

** Portcndyng fome hyd myftery. 
*' Then hath he fervants live or fix 'feore, 
•* Some behind and fome befoft/' 

Skeiton met with much refpefl and kind treatment from John 
Iflip, the Abbot of Weftminfter. And he continued in the ianc- 




with having children by a miflrefs hfi kept^ but he procefted, 
that he kept her under the notion of a wife. 

Erafmus fpeaks very honourably of Skehon, ftiling him, in 
jincpiftlc to king Henry VIII. BaxtANNiCARUM Literarum 
luMEN ETDECus } and of the like opinion (fays Wood) were 
many of his time ; yet the generality faid, that his witty dif- 
courfes were biting, his^ lau^ter opprobriom md fi^mfttl, and 

kit 
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£is jokes commonly fliarp and reflefting. ** It •appears, by his 
.poem, intitled, the Crown of Lawrel, (fays Mrs, Cooper), 
that his performances were very numerous, though fo few of 
them remain. In thefe there is a very rich vein of wit, hu- 
mour, and poetry, though much debafea by the ruft of the a^e 
he lived in. His fatires are remarkably broad, open, and ill- 
bred ; the verie .oraarped by a very fhort meafure, and incum- 
bered wjth fuch a'profufion of rhimes, as makes the Poet almofl 
as Hdiculous, as thofe he endeavours to expofe. In his more fe- 
rious pieces, he is not guilty of this abfurdity j and confines 
liimfelf to a regular llanz^ according to the then reignitig 
mode. His BouGE op^CouRT., "is, in my opinion, a poem of 
^reat merit : it abounds with wit, and imagination ; and ar- 
|;ues him well verfed In human nature, and the manners of that 
iinfmuating place. The allegorical characters are finely de- 
fcribed, and as well fuilaiiied." 

Wood fays, that Skelton wrote fifty feveral pieces upon vari- 
ous fubjedis, both in profe and verfe, befides tranflations. The 
following are ibme of them^ i. A comedy of virtue. 2. A 
comedy of good order. 3. Meditations on St. Anne. 4. On 
the virgin of Kent. 5.. Sonnets on Dame Anne. 6. The pe- 
regrination' of iiuman life. 7. Solitary Sonnets. 8. The art 
ot dying well. p. Manners and '£i(hions of the Court. 10. 
. The art of fpeaking eloquently. 1 1 . Invediive againft Wil- 
liam Lily the grammarian. An anfwer to this was publifhed 
l)yLily. 12. Colin Clout. 13. Poetical fancies and fatires. 
14. Epitaphs, and verfeson tlie deaths of feveral great perfons ; 
particularly verfes on the death of Arthur, Prince of Wales ; 
■and a Latin elegy upon Margaret, Countefs of Richmond, 
which is placed upon her monument in King Henry the Seventh's 
chapel in Weftmmfter-abbey. 

One of his moft humorous produdtions is that intitled, Ely- 

NOUR RUMMIN, THE FAMOUS ALE-W1FB OF ENGLAND. 

This was printed in two fheets and a half in Quarto, with a 
pidture in the title-page, reprefentine an ill-favoure3 old woman, 
Aolding in her hand a pot of ale, wiui thefe lines under-written : 

** When Skelton wore the Lawrel Crown, 
** My ale put all the ale-wives down." 

It was re-prlntcdin the firft volume of the Har lei an Mis- 
cellany, from an edition printed at London in 1624. 

» 

We ihall clofe our account of Skelton, with an extradlfrom 
.•his introdudion to the Bougb of Court. 

** In autumpne, whan the funne in vyrgyne, 
Byradyantehete, enryped hath our come. 
Whan Luna, full of mutabylyte. 
As Emperes the dyademe hath wome 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge half in fcomo 
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. At our foly, and our vnftedfaftneffe, 
OThe tyme whan Mars to warre hym dyd drc», 

Ty callynge to mynde the great aa£iorytp 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely, 
Vnder as couerte termes as conlde be. 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke fubtylly 
With frelhe vtteraunce ; full fentencyoufly 
Dyucrfe in flyje : (bmc fpared not vyce to wryte> 
Some of niortalitie nobly dyd endyte. 

Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but euermore endure, 
I was fore moued to a-forfe the fame : 
But iGNORAUNCE full foone dyd me dyfcure. 
And fhewed that in this arte I was not lure : 
For to illumine fhe fayd I was to dulle, 
Aduyfynge me my penne aWaye to pulle. 

And not to wryte : for be fo wyll attcync 
Excedyng ferther than his connyngc is 
His head maye beharde, but feeble his brs^ne; 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this .: 
But of repfoche furejy he maye not mys, 
. That clymmeth hyer than he maye foiinge.haue ! 
What and he flyde downe, who ihall hym faue I 

Thus, vp and downe, my mynde was drawen and ca(t. 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte. 
So fore enwered that I was, at the lafle, 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte. 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte j 
At Harwyche-porte, flumbrynge asllaye 
In myne holies houfe, called Powers keye I 

Me thought I faw a (hyppe, goodly of fayle. 
Come fayling forth into that hauen brood. 
Her takelyn ryche and and of hye apparyle ; 
She caft an anker, and there fhe laye at rode ; 
' March auntcs her horded to fee what fhe had ; 
Therein they founde Royall marchaundyfe, 
Fraghtcd with pleafure of what ye could deuifl^. 

But than I thought I wojde not dwell behynde, 
Amang all other I put my felfe in prece ;, 
Than there* could I none aquentaunce finde ; 
There was moche noyfe : anone one cryed cefe 
Sharpely cofnm^undynge eche man holde his pecc ! 
Mayfters he fayd, the myp that ye here fe 
ThcBowGE OF CouRTEithyghteforccrteyntc. 
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T is a fubjedt pf diAyte, whether this bard was born in 
England, or in {Scotland. According to Dr. Mackenzie, 
he was a Scotchman ; but, according to Pitts and" Wood, 
_ he was an Englilhman ; and the latter opinion feems to 
be, upon the whole, the moft probable {y ). And\hereis alfci 
fome reafon to believe, that he was born in Somerfetlhire, where 
there is a village called Barcley, and an antient family of the 
fame name. There is no account of the exadl time of 'his birth, 
Jipr where he received the firfl part of his education. It ap- 
pears, however, that he was entered at Oriel College, Oxford, 
at the time wheaThonias Cornifh, afterwards Bilhop of Tyne, 
was Provoft of that *Houfe ; which might be about the year 

I495' 

when he had ftudied for fome time in this Univerfity, and 

. diftinguifhed himfelf by his quicknefs of parts, and great af- 
fe£lion for litej-ature, he went over into Holland, and from thence 
travelled into Germany, Italy, and France. He lludied the lari- 
guages of thofe countries with great affiduity, and made a won- 
dertul proficiency in them ; which appeared, after his return 
Jiome, by many excellent tranflations which he publiflied. Upon 
his return into England, the Provoft of Oriel College, who had 
been his patron at the Univerfitv, having been pi-omoted to the 
feifhopric of Tyne, made him nis Chaplain, and afterwards ap- 
pointed him one of the Priefts of St. Mary, at Ottery in Devonr 
Ihire, a Cojle^e founded by John Grandifon,, Bilhop of Exeter, 

After tlie death of his patron, Biihop Cornifh, he became a 
Monk of the Order of St. Benedift; and afterwards, according 

to 

ly) Dr. Mackenzie is very pofi- nary that Barclay himfelf, in hit feve- 
tive that Barclay ^as a Scot; and, ral addreffes to his patrons, fhould 
in order to prove it, enters into |he take no notice of his being a (Iran* 
genealogical htflory of the antient *ger; it being cul^omary for the wri- 
faxs^iy of Berkley in Scotland } ters of that age to mention their 
which, at the molt, it has been ob- countries, efpecially if they wrote 
ferved, only tends to (hew that he out of their own. And that his pa- 
might be of that country. But it is trons and preferments were both in 
alledged on belialf of the c6ntrary the Wed of England, where it is not 
opinion, that it ts fomewhat ftrange probeble that a Scot (hould have fo 
that, in thofe daye, a Scot fliould ob- general an acquaintance, efpecially 
tain fo much reputation in England, confidering he was fome years abroad* 
and efpecially for enriching and im- ^^. Biographia Britannica. 
proving the English tongue. That Bale, who was his cotemporary, 
had he written ia Latin, or- on the fays, '<' Some reckon him a Scot, 
fciences, the thing wouM have been while others believe him tohavobeeh 
inore probable. That it is extraordi- born in England.** 
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to fome, a Francifcan. It is, however, certain, that he was a 
Monk of Ely. And upon the di/Tolution of the monaflery at 
Ely, which happened in 15391 he was left to be provided for by 
his patrons, of which his works, it is faid, had gained hiin many. 
On ths death of Thomas Eryngton, he had the Vicarage of St. 
Matthew., at Wokey in Somerfetfhire, bellowed apon him ; and 
on the 7th of February, 1546, being thenDodor in Divinity, 
he was prcfented to the Vicarage of Much-Badew, or fiaddow* 
Magna, in the county of EfTex. Und on the 30th of April, 
1552, he was prefentea by the Dean and Chapter of London xo 
the Rcdlorlhip of Allhallows, Lombard-ftreet : but he did not 
enjoy this living above fix weeks ; for he died, in a very ad- 
vanced age, at Croydon in Surrey, in the month of June, 1552, 
and was interred in the cKurch there. 

Bale has treated the memonr of Barclay with much indienity j 
he fays, that he remained a fcandalous adulterer, under the co- 
lour of leading a fingle life. Pitts, on the other hand, afTurea 
us, that he employed all his Hudy in favour of religion, and in 
reading and writing the lives of Saints. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that he was admired in his life-time for his wit and elo- 
quence ; and for a particular fluency of writing, in. which he 
was fuperior to any other writer of that age. And he was alfb 
a great refiner of the Englifh language. 

The writings of Barclay are very numerous, and no pcrfeft 
catalogue of them is any where to be foand ; but the following 
lift contains his principal pieces. 

I. ECL0,GUES ON THE MISERIBS OF COURTIERS. Thefe 

were printed at London by Richard Pyn(bn, in Quarto, jyithout 
any date, under this title : " Here begynneth the Eglogues of 
■** Alexander Barclay, Preft, whereof the fir ft three conta^netk 
•* the myleryes of Couriers and Courtes of all Princes in gc- 
•* nerall : tlie matter whereof was tranflated into Englyfhe by 
** the faid Alexander, in fparme of dialogues, out of a book in 
*' Latin, named Miserie Cvrialium, compiled bv Eneas 
•* Sylvius, poete and oratour, which after was rope of Rome, 
** and named Pius." This volume contains five dialogues ; the 
three firfl are on the miferies of Courtiers; the fourth is,. ".of 
** the behaviour of ♦ riche men anenft poetes ;" and the fifth is, 
*' of the citizen and uplandifhman." 

IL The Lives of feveral Saints ; particularly St. Margaret, 
St. Catherine, and St. Ethelreda ; and the life of St. George 
from Baptift Mantuan. 

III. Five Eclogues, from the Latin of Mantuan. 

IV. ATreatue againsT'Skelton. It is. iconjefiured that 
one caufe of the animofity between thefe brother baids, was the 
all- will that Skelton bore to thofe of the ecclefiaftical charadler. 

V. Of the French pron,unciation. 

VI. The pucoLic of Codrus. 

VII. The Castl£ op Labou.r. Tranflated from French 
into £ngliih* 

vnL A 
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Vni. A Treatise op Virtues. This was originally 
written in Latin by D. Mancini. 

IX. The figure of our Mother Holy Church, op- 
pressed BY the French King. 

X. The history of the Jugurthine war. Tranflated 
from the Latin of Salluil. Barclay tranflated this at the deiire 

of the Duke of Norfolk 

XI. Navis Stultipera, or the Ship of Fools. This 
is the moft celebrated of all our Poet's writings. It expreflcs 
the charaders, vices, and follies of all degrees ofmen. It confift* 
partly of verfes of his own compofition ; and in part of tranf- 
lations from the Latin,- French, and Dutch. It is, indeed, a 
kind of verfiori of a book written under the fame title by Sebaf- 
tian Bf antius ; but then it is tranflated with great freedom, and 
with coniiderable additions. It is adorned with a great variety 
of pidures, printed from wooden cuts. It was fim printed at 
liondon bv Richard Pyilfon, in 1 509, in fmall Folio 5 again in 
the fame iize in 15 19, and in Quarto in 1570. It was dedi- 
cated by our author to his patron, Dr. Thomas Comifli, Bifliop 
of Tyne. 

We fliall fel^a from his Ship of Fools, as a fjpecimen of 
his language and verfification, the charafter of the Hypocrite* 

'' Here maketh mine authour a fpeciall mencion 

Of YPQc rites notperfed of oeleve. 

And fuche as abufeth their religion. 

But I fliall notfo fliarply them repreve, 

I am full iothe religious men to greve. 

Or difcontent, for, if I fo do would, 

A mighty volume could not their vices holde. 

J leaae their pride, I leaue their covetife,. 
X will not toache dieir malice nor enay ; 
Nor them that Venus toyes exercise, 
I will not blame, nor touche openly ; 
It were but foly fith is no remedy. 
But if Ifliould vpou me take the payne^ 
A new labour I fhould begin agayne. 

I them not touche that cunning men difdayne. 
There were noneende in blaming all the fooles. 
The maners rude, vngodly and vilayne. 
And afles eares cloaked vndercoules. 
Knowing nothine^ contemning yet the fcooles I , 
All theie to touche and fundry vices mo^ 
It were to fore a charge and payne to do. 

I will not fay that they vfe any finne. 
Yet oft foHooth they follow not the way 
Of the religion that they haue entred in, 
Thoueh they the name and habite not denay ; 

Vet of ik^ life fuU k vdc it i» to fay. 

Bat 
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" Chiuc^." LeDej', BUfaop of Rofs, does indeed give Arch- 
bilhop Beaton a very good cTiaraftrr ; but, upon the whole, the 
charaAcr nvea of him by John Knox, Teems to be not an anjoft 
one. " He wai (lay* he) more careful of the world, than to 
*' preach CHRIST, or yet to advance any religion but for the 
" lalhion only ; and at he foaght the world, it iled him not ; 
" for it was well known, that at once he was Archbifhop of 
" St. Andrews, Abbot of Dunfermling, Abcrbrothe, Killwiuuig, 
'• and Chancellor of Scotland." 
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A« dered, 413. U concerned in Ibme 

ll, OINCOUAT, battle of, Y4rloiii perfecutiont of the Proteftantt^ 

jnL ftecountt given of it by d^Stm ikid, his death and chara^er, 415. 

rent hiftorianf, • . 176, Staton, David^ appointed co-adjutor 

^Aihatyt John 8tuart| Doto of, de- to hie uncle the archbitfbop, 41 5. 

clared regent of Scotland^ . 409. Stmmont, Franeisp hit obfervationa 

A/foek, yohn, BiOlop of £iy, forae concerning Cbancer'a Canterbury 

acootmt of him» • • M77, Talea, • • • 1x8. 

Jltigui^ £ari of, appointed high cban- picket, Thomat, archbilhop of Can- 

cellor of Scotland* • 411. terbury, fome account of him« 189, 

Artidee of filch, and buman craeda, the great number of perfona who 

all atteniptt to extort an implicit went to viftt hit ihrine, 190* 

aflbnt to them, unwarrantabie, m. Bt^ord^ Duke of, appointed protec- 

Jlfuinatf Thmatp Dean Colet*f mean tor of England, 185. marriet th« 

opinion of that fchooiman, • 373* fifter of the Duke of Burgundy, 

x86. defeati an army of French 

B, nnd Scots, 188. his death, 106. 

Barclay, AUxanier^ his tifir, 411. ac- the iayingof Uwla XI. King of 

countef hit workt, 4fta. France concerning him, ihid, 

BMrutf account of the battle there Sougt of Cwrt, the, a poem (o called^ 

between Edward IV. and the Earl extraAt from it, . 419, 410.^ 

of Warwick, . . ft59, Bpurebier, Htnty, cardinal and arch- 

B^tbelette, the printer, hie obferva- Wfliop of Canterbury, fome ac- 
tions concerning Oower*sConMio count of him, • • a88, 
Amantis, . • ... 98. ^ourdeaux, city of, taken by Talbot^ 

Bart4n, Biimabitb, taam ucoount of Earl of Shrewfl>ury, . . sxy. 

herimpoftare, . 345, 'Buebansn, h'19 charader of bifliop 

Muiion, Jamti ArchbUbop of St. An- Gawin Qpuglat, 41S4 

drew't, his life, 408, his birth, ^irrwf,bimop, hitdiarafterof arch- 

, ihid. made provoft of Bothwell, bifttop Warham, 3a*. hitobferv*. 

ibid, high traafurer of Scotlaod,i^iV. tion concerning Henry the VIUth*e 

biAiop of Galloway, ibid» arch- book, 340, 

biOiop of Glafgow, ihid. high Burgundy, Duke of, hit letter to thf 

chancellor of ScotUnd, 409. joina archbilhop of Narbonne. and th4 

the party of the Duke of Albany, admiral of France, • a$t 
Und^ ia obliged to take (belter in a 

church, 411, made archbifliopdf C. 
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V, and wife of Owen Tudor, her cer of the Earl of Warwick^ 245*. 

death, • • 20S takes up arms agaioft hit brother 

Catte, yUm, account of the infurrec- King Edward IV. 246. defertt 

tton raifed by him, . 22 j. Waiwick, and joins his brotller 

CixroTt,H'l'/'mm, fome account of him. King Edward, 25s* drowned in a 

295. a fpecimen of his pieafantry butt of maimefy, 261. 

and humour, 293. Ciefjy, a petition prefented by tfao 

C;m//r//, Dr. his Naval Hiftory com- Commons to Henry IV. for the 

niundcd, 274* A quotation from' feizingof their revenues, 151. their 

it, ibiJ, his obfervation'ooncerning policy when they granted money 

Ldmund Dudley, 315. to the King^ 183. they complaia 

Canterbury 7'ti/cst by Chaucer, ac- againd the proceedings of th« 

count of iheir dcfif^n, . 129. courts of common law, 193. e3&- 

Camdcn^ his dcfciiptioti of tbc place traordinary charter granted to 

of Chaucer's retirement, . 123. them by Edward IV. 286. they 

Cbit::ar, Geffrey, his lilc, 109. his fhould endeavour to reform them- 

cducaiion, 110. travels through felves before they attempt the re* 

France and the Low Countries,' fonnation of the laity, 402. 

^.J. enters hifnftlfof the Middle Clerk of Oxford, Chvictec'^QharzCttrtt^^ 

Ttmi)lc,iiiJ, appears at court, III. modernized, . • 136. 

his matriasc. j^ff^ is made f.entle- Cche, Sir Edtoard, his obfervationt 

ni.i!) of the Kinj^'s privy chamber, concerning; Lyttleton*s treatife of 

ar:;l has a pcnlion afligncd him, tenures, 264. 275. 

312. his *r.tnner of living at Wood- Cofet, Jobrt, Vcsin of St. Paul's, 'hit 

itodc, 11^. pees toCsnoa, to ne- life, 361. he founds St, PauPa 

ffM^ic vv'uh the Doge and fenate, fchoo), 393. attempts made by 

j.' id. att^icks the vices of the Cler- foms o^ the clergy to ruin hinii 

try, 1T5. falls into misfortunes, 381, 3^6, 388. his 'death, 391. his 

217.15 obli.^cd to fly into Hain- charadcr, 392. account of his 

r.ijlt, 118. returns, into England, works, 396. and oi his remarkable 

3 J 9. is imprifoned, ihid*^ but re- fermon preached before the con* 

k.ifcd fcon after, and retires to vocation, 397. 

WoodftocU, 120. has I'cvera I grants .Comines, Phi /if A, his obfervatioii 

from the King. 123. his death, 124. . about the government of Calais^ 

defcripuonof his perfon,. 125. bis 331. his remark about Edward 

chaiHdter, 126. account ot lus IV. 252. bis account of the deftw 

works, 1 3 T . , tute condition in which that prince 

Chaucer, llomaSf account of him, x 3 5. efcaped out of England, 2 54. 

. Charitable Inllitutions, obfci'vations Cooper^ Mrs, her remarks on the 

on the mifmanagcmcnt and fraud writings of Skelton* . 41^ 

v/hich frequently attend tlicm, 65. Covctoufnefs, Colet's obfervation 00 

. ChiiLi'i'y, Henry t archbilhop of Canter- the bad cffefts of this vice in tim 

bury, his.iite, 169. his education, clergy, .' , ' • 399. 

iifid. is iTiadc bifhop of St. David*s, Courtenay, bi(hx>p of London, ▼ery^ 

rhid, is appointed one of tltc com- eager in the profecution of Wicfe- 

niidioners to treat of a peace be- liff^ 31. has a difpute with the 

tween Englatid and France, iSo. Dukeof LiancaA^r, /W. 

diltin^iiiihes himielf* by his zeal Creeds, Human, the u^warrantable- 

as:a'n(t hcrcfy, j8i. founds a CQl- nefs of t;ndeavouring to extort an 

icge at HiKliam-Fcrrcrs, i?7. falls affent to them, . • as. 

under the difplcafure of the papal D, 

fee, 129. founds All Souls College, Divine,remarkablcftoryof anignoran* 

194. his death at\d charadler, 196. one who preached at court agatnil 

Children, Ociin Colet a great lover orcek learning, . 373. 

of them, .^•„,. ,,.', .J 393- Douglas, Gawin, bUtiO^ oi DunV^d, 

Church of Chnft, Wickhfl s idea of reproves archbiihop Beaton for 

»'» • • • . , • ^3* wearing armour, 410. fome ac- 

ClnJJtamfy, needs not the aid of per- . count of this preUte, and of hit 

fccution or ciyil power to fwpport works 412. 

}^» • , .' . •, . '^?' Vrydett, hi9 obfervations cQQceming 

Cldrcria, Duke of, marnci the daujh- chauccr, • • isf- 
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Mdvfard XL depofed by the parlia- 
meQty i6; barbaroofly murdered, 
ihid, 
Edward III. bis aceeflioii) i6. de- 
' <Gimes the imperial dignity, 26, the 
fylendor of his court, iii* be- 
comes a dupe to Alice Ferrers, 67. 
A his death, 3s, 74. 
J^dward IV. his acceflion, 237. mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Widvilte, 242. 
goes over to Calais, and fends an 
herald to the French King, to de- 
mand the crown of France, 274, 
his death and chara^er, 285. 
Edward y, murdered >nrich his bro- 
ther in the Tower, , 293. 
.Edward, the black prince, takes the 
Frisnch King prifoner at the battle 
■of Poidliers, 20. his death, 68. a 
natural fon of his hanged at Ty. 
burn, 150. 
JEdward, prince, fon to Henry VI. his 
tragical death, . 268. 

£/igR/b Hiftory and Antiquities, neg- 
lected in England in the fifteenth 
century, , , •364. 

Eng/i/b language firft ufed in law pro- 
ceedings, . . 20. 
Entertainments, public, the indecen* 
cies with which they are frequently 
difgraced, . . . 365 
Erafmus, account of his dedication of 
Jerom to Warham, 323, his cha- 
radierof Warham, 324. expreffes 
the fatisfadion which England had 
afforded him, 334, his defcription 
x>S himfelf in an epiftle to Colet, 
368. the mutual candour of him 
is Colety 370. his (lory of Colet Se 
his uncle, 387. his account of his 
endeavours to get an under 'mafler 
for Colet*s fchool, 385. his grief 
for the death of Colet, 395. his ac- 
count of Cola^s mother, 396* 

F, 

Fajlolf, Sir 7oi&i», gains the battle of 
the herrings, 200. fome account of 
his life, 279. 

Fabian, Robert, feme account of hlra, 
314, 

Ftfier, John, Bifhop of Rochefler, 
Ws Life, 337, His birth and edu* 
cation, i^ii. appointed chaplain to 
the lady Margaret, 338. preaches 
and writes againd Luther. "339. 
adjudged guilty of mifprifion 
of treafon for concealing thq 
^chctof EUzabcth Barton, 348. 



condemned for refuling to take 
the oath required by tl.e a6\ of fuc- 
ceffion, 354. lor wliicli he is be- 
headed, ibid, his cliara'cler, 356. 
acaountof his works, 358. 

Fitzbevhsrt^ %\t Antbcny, hi& Life, 403, 
account of his works, 404. 

Fitzherbert, Thomas, fome account of 
him, . . . 405. 

Fitxberbtrt, Nicholas, account of hiir, 

• • • 406. 

Forte/cue, Sir Jobn, "his Life, 262——. 
271. 

Foaty Jchv, his cbfcrvations about 
fome of Chaucer's piece*., n^. his 
obfervations concerning the ad- 
vantages of the ^rt of printing, 
296. 

Fleming, biihopof Lincoln, caufes 
Wickliff's hopes to be dug up 
and burnt, by the Pope's orders, 

\ • • • '85 

Fraike, invaded by Henry V. 177. 

the Engliflx lofc their conqucfts 
there, 212, 

G. 

Gafcoigne, Sir jyi/Iiam, commits the 
prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Henry -V.^ to the King's bench 
prifon, 154. further account of 
him, ibid» 

Gilpin, Mr. fniTi/nu, his account 'of 
the origin of the dodlrine of tran- 
fubilantiation, 38. a j«ft obferva- 
tion of his, 138, his obfcrvation 
concerning the ad for the burning 
of heretics, 147, 

Glendower, Otoen, fome account of 
him, . . . ,^4^ 

Gloucefter, Richard duke of, his in ; 
iquitous fteps to obtain the crcwn 
288, 289. 

Gower, John, hit Life, 95— X03. ac- 
count of his works, , 104. 

Greek literature, the ftudy of it vi- 
olently oppofed and difcouraged 
by the Schoolmen in the 15th 
century, . . . 373, 
Crocyn, WiUiam, his life, 326—-^ 

Grammar, that pubJifhed under the 
name of LiJy, who it was written 
*>y, . . , 385^ 

H. 

Hamilton, Patrick, abbot of Feme, 
account of thQ profecution a- 
gainft him, 413, is burnt in Scot- 
land for herefy^ 414, 

Harding 
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Hard'i'igf Jobn, fome accouDt of himi 
• • a • a86« 

Uertjy, Wickliff 's notion of it. 50. 
Clu* imputation of it too readily 
cad by fomc proteftants upon 
thofe who differ from them in opi- 
on, 390. what is the vrorft kind of 
hcrefy, 400. 

lUrcncs. an ad paflled for the burn- 
ings of them, • 146. 

Henry IV. his acceflion, 88. a dan* 
gtrous confpiracy formed againft 
him, T4X. ravages Scotland, 143. 
niarrics the dutchcfs dowageif of 
Britanny, 150. is in danger of be- 
in^ taken prifoner, 152. his anfvver 
to the petitions of the commons a- 
gain It the clergy, 153. his death, 
ibid, 

penry V. his acceiHon, 153* difmldes 
his diifolute companions, 154 ex- 
poflulates with Lord Cohham, 1 55. 
he invades France, and defeats the 
- French at the battle of Agincouit, 
176. returns to England, 177. 
lands again in Normandy, 179. his 
conqut'fls there, ibid, coiicludes 
the treaty of Troycs, 180. arrives 
in England with his new queen, 

* Catherine of France, 181. his 
queen is delivered of a fon, 183* 
he dies at Vincennes, 184, 

Jienry VI. his acceffion, 184. is 
crowned king of France at Parii, 
205, concludes a truce with the 
French, 214. his marriage with 
Margaret of Anjou, i^/W. hrs cha- 
radcr, 222. he is wounded at the 
battle of St. Alban's, 227. is taken 
prifoner, and committed to the 
Tower, 240. releafed by the carl 
of Warwick, 254. fent again to tlie 
Tower, 258. his death, 1 68. 

Henry VU. his accefiion, 333. the 
deficiency of his title, ibid, conr- 
cludcs a peace with France, 
310. his avarice, 311, 312. his 
death, and charafter, 314, 

^«,j;-y Vlll. his acceffion, 314. de- 

" ctares his fcrupies concerning his 
marriage with Catharine of Arra- 
gon, 320, writts a book againft 
Luther, 340. an eloquent fpeech 
of hi», 345. his behaviour to peaa 
Golet, 3S7, 388. 

Huntingdon, Earl of, defeats the uni- 
ted fteet ot France and Genoa, 179, 

Hume, Mr. obfeivat^ons on a paflagt 



in his hiftory of England, 177, an 
inftance of his mifreprefenutiQii, 
aoy. his i^artbl accounc tj. the 
lyigD of Richard IL p. 2»7. ob- 
fervations on a palfage in hSi hif- 
tory, 947. a juft remark- of hft, 
S48. a qnotation from bim, I50. « 
iniftake of his, isq%, 

yama IV. king of Scotland, ihrtnia 
the battle of Fledden field, 409. 

Infurredlions among the common 
people, generally occafioDed1)y the 
opprelfions of the great and 
powerful, • 77. 

Indulgences, V^cklifTs notion of 
them, . ' • . 48. 

yobn, king, agrees that himself and 
his fuccelTors ihonld pay an annual 
tribute to the Pope, 24. that tri- 
bute difcontinoed^ tbtd, 

jfoan of jlrc^ the maid of Orleans, 
fome accsunt of her, 201^ (he is 
burnt at Rouen, 205 

Jortitt, Dr. extrafis from his life of 
Erafmus, 304, 336. his juft obfcr- 
vation concerning th& (cholaOit 
divines, 374. * 

Jfipt John, abbot of W-eftaaiflfter, 
his kindnefs to Skeftbn, 41 S» 

Italy, many learned Englishmen tra- 
velled there in the i5tb century, 
for improvement, on aoeotiot of 

' the low fUteof learning in their 
own country, . 363., 

K. 

Knight, Dr. bis obfervation concern- 
ing the refloration of the langua- 
ges, and the learning of the anci- 
ents, in Europe, 375. hisaccouix^ 
of the naany grammar fchools 
founded in Etigland a Oiort time 
before the reformation, 383. 

KtiM, y»b'tt, his chara^isr of arch- 
bidkop Beaton, • 416. 

L. 

Lmhco/^m^, John ' of > Ghent; dvlce of, 
attends Wickiiff at hi4 trial at St. 
Paul^, 31; marries his old miftrefi 
the lady Catherine Swynford; xaa« 
hi« death, X2j» 

Law^ the ftddy ^f >it in a vefy fldo- 
riliiing ftate> in E'nglandy in th« 
reign «f • kiagHitUry VI i ^2> 
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JLaneafter, houfe of, the diftrefsful 

' fltiiaU6h to which ibmc of iti 

princes were reduced, 250 

Zatimer, H^iIRam, fome account of 

him, • • 3^^* 

Seaming, an event which contrlbuc* 

ed towards the reftbration of it 

in Europe, . 195. 

tctfmin'g. th* Ipw iUte of it in our 

A umv^ruties, thfc" ag[e pftccdin'gthe 

^ reformation,. . 3*61. 

ti7y, Jrilham, totHi abcouiit' of him^ 

384. 

Litifiy, John, his advice about the 

burning of h^i^etics in, Scotland^ 

Xjf^b, Dr. a jufl: reiharlt of his. 91^ 
hiS' obfervations concerning the 
ehaHa^er of Wykeham, 93. his 
e:x[>la{iation of that prelate's mot- 
to, • • 94. 

Locke, Mr. his obfervation concern- 

.. cerning the propfer method of coq- 
vejtiif^ infidels^ . 149; 

Xftfib^/oppoTes the'traffic of Iddul- 
gencesin Germany, 339, 340. 

Lydgate Jobttf acco'unt of him| 19^. 

l>yneUw9f)d', Jf^lliam, the Gano»i$, 
fome account 0^ him', iSi« 

J^tilrtm, Sir Thomas^ his life, 273— 

Mare^.S^r Pottde U^. imp/iA>ned:hy 
order of the duke of Lan^^after, 
69« chofan Speaker of the houfe of 
<^mmons, 75. 

Margaret^ lady, daughter t& king 
Bdward III.«njoUil akind of pet 
nance upon Chaucer for making 
too free With the female fex; x>2» 

Margaret, 6l* j^fijou, married to Hen- 
sy VI.. 214. her cbarader, 222. 
hfifr extrlordinaiy efcApe after the 
battle of Hexham, 240, 

XSd(ikf9fi,'Dt. Conyeri, his obfervt- 
tions concerning Caxton, ^7, and 

\ thrimpefrtlnide of the' libi;rty of 
the preft; Aoi; 

MortimeTf earl of March, fejzed at 

. Nottingham caiile, i8. & hangdd, 

Mtttk, Cfaaueek**! charader of, mo* 
^ermseti, Z36» 

Mifre, Sir Titmat, Dean Colet's ex- 
preffion concerning him, 3^ a 
letter from htair to Dean Colet, 



^ , N. 

NevJI, RlcBard^. carl of Warwlcki 
6Tsh're,22i ■ 2 61. * 

NewColUge^ dxford, account of its 
fbundation, • • So 

Ode, one comppfed by Chauber i, 
, (hort time before h|s deatjh, 124. 

dldcajfle-, Sir John, Lord Cobham, liia 
life, ^ ijS. obfervations 00 tlie 
treatment which he received from 
the'Romiih clergy, 167. 

Orleans, (iege of, fome account of it» 

* ■ *. • <i99« 

Oxford, the ftate of learning there in 

the X 4th century, . 54, 

P. 

Parliaments, Englifh, not always in- 
fluenced by a regard to the iote- 
refts of their country, 17. 

Peacock Reginald, fome account. of 
him, . . 290. 

Ferrers, jSiiee^ her Influence over 
Edward 111, 67. baniHsed from 
court, 68.. 

Pefecution for opinion, the inconfif- 
tency of it with the fpirit of tb^ 
gofpel, . 148, 

Plantagenet Richard, duke of York, 
hints his pretenfions to the crown^ 

• • 222* 

Plague in England, in the 14th cea- 
tury, the calamities occafioned 
by it, , \ 66, 

Popes, Gregory Xt. writes toWyke* ' 
ham, 63. conte^ between Urban 
the VJth, and the anti-pope Cle- 
ment the Vllth, 36. John XXIII. 
depofed for his crimes, 184, 

MarVtn V, his letters to archbI(hop 
Chichely, 189,1^0. 

Popes, lift of kings and emperors 
depofed by. them, p. i^. 

Pope's agents, their rapacity, p» 15. 

Premumre, ftatute of, popd Martin 
V. w;rites to HenYy VI. and the 
parliament agalnft it, i^ i« 

Printing; firil pfafiifed in England 
by WilUani Caxton, 295. the in- 
ventionof it greatly contributed 
towards the reftoration of learning, 
sbid. cardinal Wohey's letter to 
the pope concerning It, ihid* John 
Fox*8 obfervations concerning 
this art, 29jSi 

pKli,th(B liberty ofj Itiimt^itance 

»S*-a 
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Provifori, ftitutc of, 19, 19, 189. 

Pnt(Jiaf.t%^ fome of them too ready 
to caft the imputation of hercfy 
Upon their brethren,' 390. 

R. 

Religion, falfc rcprefcntations of if, 
do it morj hurt thaftthe open 
attacks of its enemies, a6, 

RUbard II. his icceffion, &c. 74, 
account of his death, 100. Gow- 

• er*s verfes concerning him, ibid, 
JUcbard III. his tcccffion, 193. 

• marries the daughter of the earl 
of Warwick, ibid, is killed at 
Bof^rorth field, 303. bis charafler, 

• i/iii. • 

Bicbpiondf Margaret^ Countefs of, 
her life, 29S— — 307. 

Xomf, church of, its amazing cor- 
ruptions in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, p. 11, 12, 13. its ab- 
furd claim to infaUibility fome- 
times imitated by ProtcAants, 46. 
obfe; vat ions on its intolerant ipi- 

• fit, 148, 167. 

JJtw^, court of, parliamentary peti- 
tions againll its opprelfions, 28. 
Stoin'ijb clergy, their folicitude to keep 

• the laity from the peruCU of the 
icriptorcs, accounted for, 37. 

• S. 

Sandwich, tlie Frencli make a defcent 
there, . 228. 

SaJi/hury, Kc^il, earl of, takes up 
arms in favour of the duke of 
Yoik, 226. account of his death, 
. 236. 

Schifm, account of a great one in 
the Catholic Church, 36, 170. 

Scctifts, Erafmus's defcription of 
them, • • 372* 

Scriptures, the beft method of ftudy- 
ing them, 21. tranHated into Eng- 
lilh hy WicklifF, 36. the folicitude 
of the Romifh Clergy to keep the 
perufal of them from the laity ac^ 
counted for, • • 37. 

Zctctit Alexander profecuted for af- 
firming that there were no biihdps 
in Scotland, • .415. 

Slorc^ Jane^ fome accoont of her, 
• . 291. 

"■Skip of Fools, a poem fo called, ex- 
trad from it, 423, 424. 

Stgijm^nd, Emperor of Germany, ac- 
count of his arrivalin England, 17^. 

*Stm'rteI Lambert^^ an accoiint of thaC 
ynpoflpr^ , » 309. 



SkehcK, Jobn, his lifc^ 417, accOOflt 
of his works, 41 9^ 

SmolUt, Dr. obfervatlon on his con- 
temptuous manner of fpeaking of 
the WickJiffites, * . j^y 

Sj>otfivcod, archbi(hop, his obfervi- 
tion concerning his predecefibr 
Beaton, • . . 415. 

Sweating Sicknefs, fome account o€ 
it, • . 390^ 

Stoxnford, lady Catherine, married U> 
the Duke of Lancailer, 112, 

T. 

Talbot, John, Earl of Shrewlbury, his 
life, 197.— -220. 

Ttptofty John, Earl of Worceftcr, 
fome account of him, . 255* 

Tylir, JVat, account of his rebel- 
lion, . > 7- 

V. 

Vaaclar, refufes to admit the Earl of 
.Warwick into Calais, •. 249. 

W. 

Walfolt, Mr. U^rau, quotations from 
him, 2.55,256,^91, 341. 

Warbtck ^Perkins, fome account of 
his impof^urf, . 309, 312. 

fyayrtjket, JViU'tam, bifliop of Win- 
cheJfter, fome account of hinl^ 

. 382. 

pfarburton. Dr. his ohfervation con- 
cerning tythes, . 187. 

»nckl:f, John, his life, tt 4*. ac- 
count of hia opinions, 43, and his 
vrorks, 52. 

fKtdvUie, Etixabetbf married to King 
Edward IV. . • 242. 

ffldvUie, Richard, Earl Rivers, is made 
high treafurer and highconftable 
of England, 243. beheaded with 
his fon by a party of rebels at 
Norchampton, 245. 

WidfvUU, Anthovy, Earl Rivers, his 
life, 279 297. 

Wimhefiery bifliops oft their numerous 

. manor houfes and cafUes, • 64 

fyinebefter College, account of its 

. foundation, , . • 8r. 

Wdfey, Cardinal, his letter to the 

• Pope concerning the inventiofiof 
printing, 295. his arrogance, 31 9, 
he is faiirized by Skelton, 41^, 

4iS« 

X. 

Zeal, intolerant, rooft commoi^ »- 
mong thofe who tal(e every thins 
upon crafty « , ^l 
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^ Diredions to the Bookbinder. 

PLACE the Table of Contents after the Preface, betweca 
Page lo. and ii. 
The Alphabetical Index at the End of the Volume, 
Let the Head of John WicklifF face the Title. 
Place the Head of William of Wykeham at Page 53. 

GeoiFrey Chaucer 109. 

Archbifhop Chichely ------ 169* 

-Margaret, Countefs of Richmond - 299- 

Archbifhop Warham — - - - - 308. 

BilhopFiiher 337- 

Dean Colet ---------36i. 

N. B. The Head of Cardinal Wolfey, in the 9th Number, ^ 
to be referred for the Second Volume. 
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Page45l in the Note, ifl «d1. I. 19. inftead of more, read • 
move; 2d. col. 1. 15. inftead of this the, read this £Othe« 
Page 24. lafl line, inHeadof it was not only, read it wa« 
NO LONGER, &c. P. III. 1. 25. inflcad of 13979 read 1597. 
P. 171. 1. 17. inileadof Pope John XXII. read Pope JohnXXDI* 
P. 180. 1. 19. for G I SOI s, read Gisors. P. 198. L 33. forNtric- 
BER Priests, read number of Prissts* P. 205c )• i6. foar . 
BARNESTT, read earnestly, p. 239. fbrDovoR, read l)o^ 
iter. p. 291. 1. 4. infteadof manitre^ read MAifuys, 
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